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Dull-Useful Information for 
Conscientious Readers 


This is the story of the development of a form of entertain- 
ment that is neither pure music nor pure drama. Opera is a 
hybrid, but a hybrid with so much glamour that it annually 
draws millions to the box office and tens of millions to the 
radio. The authors have written in the belief that this glamour 
is not produced solely by the magic of the music or the holding 
power of the story: it depends on both — ^and on the impresarios, 
singers, conductors, costumers, stage designers, dancers, and 
mimers. Even the press agents work to produce this glamour — 
audiences, too, do their part. All of these have a place in the 
following narrative. 

As this book is designed primarily for American readers, a 
considerable part of the performance data and lore is drawn 
from the history of New York’s Metropolitan Opera House. 
Many of these data are as recent as the 1940-1 season, and the 
authors hope in future editions to extend them farther. 

Titles of operas and separate numbers are given in their 
original language, unless that happens to be a not easily trans- 
literated tongue (i.e., Russian) or unless, as in a few cases, usage 
has decreed a different nomenclature. Absurdities in nomen- 
clature are passed by in silence. 

Those who wish to read The Opera as a consecutive narrative 
should confine themselves to large-type matter, the small-type 
matter being devoted to performance data and lore. However, 
the authors hope that most readers will be ideal readers — that 
is, will begin at the beginning and, unutterably absorbed, read 
through to the end. 

The List of Recommended Recordings, which is to be found 
on page 485, should not be read straight through, even by those 
who wish to increase their knowledge of various foreign lan- 
guages. It is precisely what it was intended to be: an invaluable 
reference check list. 
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The fact that the Peri-Caccini mosaic was staged as part of 
the entertainment following a royal wedding at least calls into 
question a popular picture of the camerata as aloof idealists. 
It is probable that, as shrewd practicing musicians. Peri and 
Caccini had surveyed the possibilities of polyphonic music, 
had found them wanting in the allure desirable for a purely 
lay celebration, and had provided a novelty for it. The occa- 
sion was the marriage of Maria de’ Medici to Henri IV of 
France, which was celebrated at Florence in October, 1600, 
As the reservations surrounding his kingly state did not 
permit Henri to go outside his own country to meet the bride, 
the princess’ uncle, Ferdinand, Grand Duke of Tuscany, acted 
as his proxy. 

The solemn stuff designed by Peri and Caccini for this 
pleasure-loving princess, whose preference for boisterous harle- 
quinades was notorious, was thin and feeble, whether com- 
pared with the vocal polyphony of the age or with the full- 
bodied opera of later ages. An attempt to duplicate a stage 
production of the classical Athenians, it began by throwing 
overboard the musical methods of the polyphonists. Starting 
with the isolated fact that the ancient dramas had been ac- 
companied with music, the musicians of the camerata read into 
the scanty texts at their disposal a theory that Greek music 
had consisted of single voices accompanied by instruments. 
Quite apart from this theory, there was an old popular tradi- 
tion behind monodic music, but serious composers had barely 
begun to experiment with it when, about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, it was swallowed up in the ground swell of 
polyphonic music at its golden maturity. Some attempt had 
been made in 1594, the very year of Palestrina’s death, to 
graft his perfected instrument onto the inhospitable surfaces 
of popular comedy. This experiment was doomed to fail: 
a mere series of unaccompanied many-voiced pieces could not 
dramatically, or even logically, express the characters and 
situations of a play. So it was no wanton repudiation of usable 
dramatic material that made Caccini and Peri, who probably 
had wimessed some of these abortive polyphonic operas, decide 
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to make the single accompanied voice the basis of their innova- 
tion. 

Both Caccini and Peri were men of talent, but apparently 
devoid of genius. Without commanding gifts to draw upon, 
without traditions to shore up their feeble inspiration, it is 
no wonder that, with nothing but the desire to unearth a 
novel antique, they produced operas of little value in them- 
selves, serviceable only as rough models for future masters. In 
view of the sparseness of their operatic materials, it is just 
as well that Count Bardi’s friends were less than geniuses. 
Stronger men might have forced the infant opera into a strait 
jacket of frozen forms from which it might have struggled 
vainly to escape. As it was, since their theory of the opera 
inevitably committed them to the subject matter of Greek 
and Roman mythology and history, they set a style in librettos 
that was to restrict even the greatest composers of tragic 
opera for more than a century and a half. During this period, 
the characters of the serious musical stage were the gods and 
goddesses of the classical pantheons, with a riot of nymphs and 
dryads, heroes and demigods, fates and furies, not to mention 
a select group of historical statuary, to bear them company. 

Peri and Caccini, by their separate emphases and affinities, 
unconsciously marked the battle lines of opera’s central 
dichotomy. Peri, primarily a composer, wrote simply and 
starkly, always keeping the musical interest subordinated to 
the dramatic. Caccini, not only a singer himself, but also father 
of the first prima donna, inverted the process: for him, the 
musical line was of the most passionate interest, and he dec- 
orated it with the earliest of those vocal adornments — ^roulades, 
cadenzas, and other fioriture — that have ever since charac- 
terized the singer’s opera. Even today, some composers con- 
sider a play as merely a peg on which to hang music, and 
they are fiercely opposed by others who hold that music should 
but underline the action of the drama. The greatest of operatic 
composers, no matter which side they thought they were on, 
achieved, at their best, a balance between these two concepts of 
opera. 

The infant art form was lucky that Claudio Monteverdi, its 
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first man of genius, was not theory-bound. Until his fortietfi 
year almost exclusively a writer of madrigals, Monteverdi vv.is 
already a master composer when the Florentine exfK'riuH'ius 
attracted his interest. It is likely that he wa.i in the sm.i!!, 
invited audience that heard Peri and Caccini’s EuridUY on th.n 
epochal October 6 of the year 1600. Two years later, l)eeominK 
master of the music to Vincenzo Gonzaga, the sptendid lyi.iiu 
who befriended Tasso, patronized Galileo, and murdered the 
“Admirable” Crichton, Monteverdi was encouraged to try Ids 
own hand at a dramma per musica. Nothing seems tt> have 
come of this until February 24, 1607, when his Orfet) w,is 
staged in Mantua. Because of the sheerly musical interest <i{ 
the score, as well as because it contains, in embrytmic foim, 
several still universally used operatic procedure.s, the tlate «»( 
its production is a milestone in the history of music. Already, 
the gap between Caccini and Peri and this bold innovator, who 
seems miraculously to have known exactly whete he sv.is 
going, is tremendous. A polyphonist of genius, with an tnulei 
standing of the techniques of many scrhools, he c.vjtandeti the 
orchestra of the time where his own masters had hecti ,s,uished 
with a few not always happy combinations of instrumrnts. 
Taking from polyphonic practice an accei>tancf of (lashing 
melodies, he diversified the stream of his Or/eo with the thama 
and excitement of often shrieking harmonics. 

There has been a heroic effort to insinuate Orfeo into the mwlerti 
repertoire. In 1911, it was produced in Italy. A year later, on April 
14, a condensed version of it was sung in English, in comert fttrm, 
on a Sunday evening at the Metropolitan Opera House. New Yor k,. 
Unfortunately, it was preceded by a typical rag-l)ag ret ital fiy two 
of the Metropolitan’s leading stars, Emmy Destinn and Pawptale 
Amato, so that by the time Orfeo was iKfgun the audiente had m, 
tired itself by shouts and applause that it had no ai>{)eiite left f«)r the 
opera, and therefore Rita Fornia (Eurydkc), Anna Case (a Nympfq, 
Hermann Weil (Orpheus), and Herbert Wiiherspitm (I'htttj) sang i«i 
little advantage. Cleofonte Campanini, musical diiettor of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, was quite as unforiunate svhrn' 
on January 4, 1913, he tried to force a comert {RTforni.nu e of 
Orfeo on an Auditorium one third full. Mario .SatumaJeo, as 
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Orpheus, gave a noble interpretation for the unenthusiastic Chi- 
cagoans. The first American stage performance of Orfeo took place 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, under the auspices of Smith Col- 
lege, on May 12, 1929, when a new edition, by the Italian modernist 
and Monteverdi schplar, G. Francesco Malipiero, was used. Charles 
Kullmann was the Orpheus, and Werner Josten conducted. In 
England, Professor Edward J. Dent revived Orfeo at Oxford, and 
with considerable success. 

A year later than Orfeo, Duke Vincenzo asked Monteverdi 
to write an opera for the wedding of his son Francesco to Mar- 
garet of Savoy. Before Arianna was completed, the composer’s 
wife died, and the very personal quality of the deserted 
Arianna’s poignant lament may owe something to a direct 
transference of Monteverdi s grief. Six thousand invited guests 
are said to have heard the premiere of Arianna: apparently 
many of them went away with the tragic melody fixed in their 
minds — the lament was the first operatic hit song. It became 
familiar throughout Italy, and survives, though the rest of 
the score has been allowed to perish. It still has the power 
to move us, the key to its peculiarly modern quality being 
its audacious use of dissonance. But Arianna’s lament, which 
at the premiere is said to have moved thousands to tears, is 
only an early, if most striking, example of Monteverdi’s un- 
canny psychological verity — a flair for realistic exposition of 
character that his countrymen, three hundred years later, were 
to try to recapture. 

Monteverdi, the mere enumeration of whose madrigals and 
church music fills several closely printed pages in a short- 
title catalogue, composed his few operas as a sort of fashion- 
able side line. Although most of them have been lost, from 
those remaining we get more than a hint of the important 
revolution he undertook. His innovations were not the fum- 
bling, graceless thinking aloud of a parched theorist, but the 
rapid, expressive strokes of a creative genius blocking out the 
architecture of a new medium, and hampered by only the 
flimsiest of precedents. 

Under Monteverdi the orchestra expanded into an ensemble 
of diversified eloquence, specific instruments being used, singly. 
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in choirs, or in combinations, to express every dramatif effect. 
Each character is differentiated from the others by his own 
instrumental accompaniment. In Otfco, for example, Oipheus 
is supported by the bass viola, Eurydice by violas, ami by 

the trombone. From a modern point of view, nut all the 
instrumental assignments were so happy, and, as II. SiUherl.uul 
Edwards pointed out in The Lyrical Drama, ‘‘('.harun a must 
unsentimental personage, one would think — sang to the a< 
companiment of that sentimental instrument, the guitar." 
Monteverdi was especially partial to claviers, organs, lutes, aiul 
harps, whose chord-making possiltilities allowetl tlie tithesi 
harmonic texture. Partly because of his infliietue. it rvas nm 
until the eighteenth century that single-voicetl instrumettts 
came to dominate the orchestra. He innocently used, hut with 
discretion, the violin tremolo for pointing u[) moments t>f 
pathos, not realizing the bathetic ends to widt h less tasteful 
composers would take it. 

In i6i 2, his health undermined by the dank air of the 
Mantuan marshes, Monteverdi left the scene of his first sut 
cesses and within a year was installed in Venit e as mastei of 
the music to the Most Serene Republic, a jMtst he held until 
his death, some thirty years later. He hlos.somed in the lux- 
urious capital of the doges. Successor at St. Mark's tt» a line 
of brilliant maestros, he did not in any way suffer by com 
parison, though his sacred works often wavered on the edge 
of the profane: into them there entered more and more the 
spirit of the pleasure-loving city Veronese had wtKtetl veith ri{>e 
color and spacious line. In 1637, when the 'I’ron fanuly in 
augurated, at Venice, the Teatro San Cassiano. the fust puhlt* 
opera house, a new phenomenon was horn overrdght~-o|jera 
as a popular spectacle, so passionately delighted in that its 
subsequent fortunes are at least as much part of folk m of 
musical history. 

For that mildly earth-shaking event in the story <if Euiopean 
culture, a now unknown opera— Andromeda, by Fr,uues40 
Manelli ^had been chosen. Venice had to wait two behue 
hearing something from Monteverdi's long-dormant the.ittit .d 
muse. Even Francesco Cavalli, his pupil, who .specializrrl in 
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robust melodies of easy tunefulness, established his works 
on the boards of the San Cassiano more quickly. The elder 
master's A done, performed at a new and more sumptuous 
house, ran continuously from late 1639 until the Carnival 
of 1640; meanwhile, his revived Arianna drew crowds to still 
another theater. It is hard to believe, despite the later example 
of Verdi, that the septuagenarian composer could have written 
the, at times, almost vernal sequences of II Ritorno d'Ulisse 
and the fresh and vivid U Incoronazione di Poppea, possibly 
the first historical opera. However, they were first performed 
shortly before his death in 1643, soon enough, happily, to let 
him savor the pleasure of being a popular favorite.* 

After Monteverdi's death, leadership among operatic com- 
posers was shared by his pupil, Francesco Cavalli, and Mar- 
cantonio Cesti, whose training had come from an early 
experimentalist in oratorio, Giacomo Carissimi. Both were 
important missionaries in carrying Italian opera beyond the 
Alps: Cavalli went to France at the invitation of Cardinal 
Mazarin, gained high position at court, and in 1662 wrote 
an opera for the wedding of Louis XIV to the Infanta Maria 
Theresa; Cesti, a Franciscan monk with a capable tenor voice, 
sought his fortune in Austria, where he was appointed vice- 
Kapellmeister to the Emperor Leopold, the ugliest prince in 
Europe. Cesti, whose sobriety and logic reduced to order cer- 
tain chaotic elements of opera, replaced with sinfonie, brief 
instrumental pieces of atmospheric and descriptive character, 
the irrelevant little introductions previously used. How much 
this reform was needed may be deduced from the fact that even 
Monteverdi, with all his grasp of the dramatic, nevertheless 
had absurdly prefaced Orfeo with a nine-bar toccata, to be 
repeated three times. Cesti also tried, with less signal success, 
to reach a medium between bare recitative and the full-blown 
aria, evolving a kind of singing talk of monotonously Oriental 
efiEect. If Cesti's tendencies are extended in time, we can see 

♦ The American premiere of Ulncoronazione di Poppea, at Smith College, 
on April 26, 1926, proved that this almost tercentenarian opera has more than 
antiquarian interest. Students of the Juilliard School of Music, in New York, 
performed it several years later, and in 1937-38 the Salzburg Opera Guild of- 
fered it in a new edition by Ernst Kfenek. 
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their eflEects, remotely, in Gluck, Wagner, Debussy, and Alb.iJt 
Berg. Cavalli, less profound and not at all solemn, wojked 
for his day: he truckled to the growing .s[)irit of iirsta th.it 
was to take over Italy for more than a century, iiitroduiing 
comic relief into operas so starred with }x>pulai songs .is to hr 
little more than strings of arias. 

Already, less than fifty years after the "invention" of oprt.i. 
it had departed from the severe Greek ideal.s of i’eii. I hr 
dominance of the singer, which Caccini. even as hr phaiged 
faith to classic austerity, helped to a.s.sure by the introdut cion 
of vocal ornamentation, had become ab.solutr. Nothing of 
antiquity remained except the imnios of the ihai.ii ters. who 
were plunged into situations more fantastii th.in anything 
tire fancy of Ovid could have invented. Operas heg.ui to lie 
come vehicles for popular singers, composers the sl.ives of the 
singers’ whimsies. Thus, in its infancy, while it needed rvrrv 
ounce of strength to achieve reasonable form, uper.i fritteird 
away its energies in pandering to the .sensation.d and the 
ephemeral. 

The sopranos came first — extravagantly feted ueaturrs with 
voices of supernatural agility who ended up, it not la«hr-i, 
duchesses. Some of them were more than mere m.iiftinrs 
composers, poets, bluestockings, they commanded the woi 
shipful attentions of the discriminating. One of them, la-onoi.i 
Baroni, won a double immortality because John Milton ha{» 
pened to hear her at a fashionable gathering at Cardinal 
Barberini’s, and indited three Latin iK>em.s to her; she was. 
moreover, a lifelong friend of the witty (ordinal Rospigtitwi, 
the most popular librettist of the day, who became l‘«{w 
Clement IX. There was Francesca Caccini, for wfiom hrr 
father wrote the first operatic roulades, and there sv‘.is, mmt 
spectacular of all, Adriana Basile, mother of great d.mghter'i - 
among them Milton’s Leonora. This amazing rvom.in, whose 
services were bid for by crowned .sovereigns, .uui whose 
enormous salary at the Mantuan court was supplemeturd l*v 
unparalleled pourboires of brocaded gowns and pte< ions gems, 
became homesick for her native Naples. Returning ihtthri. 
the ennobled singer was greeted by the entire liiy. while the 
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local academy of highborn dilettantes laid their eulogies at her 
feet. 

After the sopranos came the castratiy artificially preserved 
male sopranos and altos, though their heyday was reserved 
for the age of Handel. Out of the obscurity of a church singer's 
life (for the choir seems to have been their cradle), these 
emasculated warblers came to challenge the pre-eminence of 
natural sopranos. Intensively cultivated from early childhood, 
their voices were exotics we cannot well imagine — ^a woman's 
range produced with the power of a man’s lungs. The effect 
was something pure and sexless, like a boy's voice in a mature 
throat. Castrati were introduced to circumvent the papal ban 
against women appearing on the stage, and at first played only 
female roles — the Venus of Manelli’s Andromeda was a cos- 
trato. Soon, however, their vocal gymnastics in these parts 
made audiences clamor for their use in male roles as well. Thus, 
the ridiculous spectacle of a eunuch as Hercules was soon 
taken for granted, shrill voice and all. As the opera mania 
spread over Europe, the demand for castrati soon became 
almost too great for the supply. France alone did not take to 
the eunuchs, but even there, as late as 1660, Padre Francesco 
Melani, a male soprano belonging to the Servite order, sang the 
role of Queen Amestris, Xerxes' paramour, in Cavalli's opera 
Serse, 

Long before the seventeenth century had run its course, 
opera, which in 1600 had begun as the expensive toy of the 
pampered few, was established as the most popular form of 
musical entertainment. Moreover, it was an important com- 
mercial enterprise. The commedia dell* arte was hard pressed 
to keep its audiences, notably in its very capital, Venice, where 
by 1699 no less than sixteen opera houses were flourishing, 
increasing the prestige of, and in some cases enriching, the 
great families who ran them — Tron, Grimani, Giustiniani, 
Vendremin, Venier, and Labia. 

Yet, the theaters, except for a few luxuriously fitted-out 
loges, were anything but fine: they were dark and ill-smelling, 
and the seats were of rough wood. The managements con- 
centrated their expenditures on popular singers and on fan- 
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tastically elaborate staging. A seventeenth-century observer^ 
quoted in Molmenti’s Venice, speaks rhapsodically of the 
glories of the productions at the San Cassiano and other 
theaters, expatiating on their ''marvelous transformation 
scenes, their crowded stage, their ingenious mechanism, their 
flying figures, their scenery representing the heavens, Olympus, 
the ocean, royal palaces, forests, groves, and innumerable 
other enchanting spectacles.” In one case, a sumptuous ball- 
room, brightly illuminated, and with all its appurtenances, 
human and otherwise, was suspended over the permanent 
stage, and drawn up out of sight when not wanted. The over- 
emphasis on stage architecture reminds us that the seven- 
teenth century was an age of engineering triumphs. Operatic 
architecture took the lead, theatrical architecture followed, 
and when the elaborate style finally evolved came to be used 
for the building of permanent edifices, the baroque came 
into being. 

By 1700, regional schools of opera had arisen and died in 
Florence and Venice, and a third was being born in the 
south, with the Neapolitan Alessandro Scarlatti, who was 
simultaneously to emphasize the austere ideals of the Bardi 
camerata and to formulate certain rules without which further 
evolution could not have taken place. The first Florentine 
operas had suffered for two main reasons: first, they were 
mere workings out of a dubious theory; and second, like most 
self-conscious innovations, they were far less good than the 
best conventional work of the time, which happened to be the 
superb masterpieces of mature vocal polyphony. Peri and 
Caccini gave to their child little more than the gift of recita- 
tive, which in their uninspired view was only attaching a note 
to each syllable of metrical speech. 

On the flickering flame of le musiche nuove — the monodic 
style of Peri and Caccini — Claudio Monteverdi had directed 
the bellows of his creative imagination. Himself an eminent 
polyphonist, he seems to have turned to opera because the old 
forms no longer gave scope to his expressiveness — the many 
strangenesses that make his madrigals far from orthodox show 
him desperate in the face of restrictions that are as much part 
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and parcel of the conventional madrigal as the fourteen-line 
scheme is of the sonnet. Recitative, as starkly defined, could 
not satisfy him: as dramatic situations demanded, he spon- 
taneously expanded the frame of the musical picture. He had 
no pedantic aversion to music itself, as the early Florentines, 
lost in their vLsions of Greece and Rome, seem to have had: 
he had. in short, no aversion to melody, and he had a positive 
affection for harmony. Crises in the libretto drew from him 
the most lyrical of phrases or the most savage harmonies. He 
employed a nervous line capable of sudden departures, often 
;imazingly florid, from the contours of the speech — irruptions 
of color which came to be called colorature. These Monteverdi 
:ilwuys conceived organically; some of his contemporaries and, 
even more, his immediate successors, coming speedily under 
the thumb of vain sopranos and altos of both sexes, subordi- 
nated their entire conception of opera to the manufacture of 
these di.splay pas.sages. With this trend allowed to run wild, 
opera was in danger of degenerating into a side show with 
which no serious comjroser could concern himself. 




Chapter H 

Classical Austerity and Laughter 


T he fame of Alessandro Scarlatti, the next vital force in 
operatic history, has survived outside of textbooks only be- 
cause liis son Domenico was one of the most delicious com- 
{Kisers of keyboard music who ever lived. Yet, judged by pure 
musical standards, the now obscure father was incomparably 
tlie greater of the two. But whereas many of Domenico’s 
sparkling liarpsichord sonatas arc as fresh and acceptable as 
on the day they were comjK)sed, Alessandro’s more than one 
hundred operns are such obvious period pieces that, as operas, 
they could no longer draw an audience. Nor have his other 
c:om{K)sitk)ns fared better. Still wonderful as music, they are 
today inadmissible as organisms. What has happened to Scar- 
latti is what would have Iiappened to Handel if he had 
<om{K)sed notliing hut opera. Most people will probably go 
to tlieir graves without hearing a single note of some of the 
ticrst music composed iu the seventeenth century, but for this 
state of affairs Scarlatti liimself, as a canny c:hilcl of his time, 
is to blame: he gave that barocjue age exactly what it wanted, 
and no one has wanted him since. 

Scarlatti was a learned, meticailons craftsman who was com- 
pelled, the* greater portion of his life, to earn his living by 
hastily contrived operas. In them, except those composed late 
in life, it is cliflicult to find complete proof of his erudition, 
llie key to that resides in his chamber cantatas, of which he 
wreue hundreds. Many of these cantatas are mere excuses for 
solving the most tortuous of teclmical problems, and it is 
fairer to deserihe them ;is puzzles than as operas for solo voice. 
Wc can imagine Sc:arlatti, after a racking day trying to devise 
a usable o|>eratic score for some royal theater, turning to 
prol>lems in pure music, and pouring into them that perfect 
understanding of techni<|ue and form whidi lie could use 
only restrictedly in liis workaday life. His diamher cantatas 
bear mucli tire same relation to his operas as Die Kunst der 
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Fuge and Das musikalisches Opfer do to the Canto fs labors 
of Bach. There, of course, the comparison ends, for the Ger- 
man did not have to worry overmuch about catering to the 
popular taste. 

There is an apparently insoluble mystery about Scarlattis 
origins and early life. Was he, as he occasionally described 
himself, a native of Palermo? Were his boyish studies guided 
by his father, or was his musical lore gained in two years 
with that same Carissimi who had taught Cesti, and whose 
only familiar work, today, is a strident love song, Vittoria, 
vittoria, that is all too familiar to recital audiences? Students 
have professed to find a strong trace of Alessandro Stradella 
in Scarlatti’s early work, but where he could have heard an 
opera by that accomplished adventurer does not transpire.’* 
If Stradella gave anything to young Scarlatti, it was a way with 
melody, but while the older man was given to maddening 
repetition of his tunes, his imitator knew when to stop. Also, 
Scarlatti’s individual treatment of accompaniments may have 
been stimulated by a study of Stradella’s music. 

The first of Scarlatti’s operas that can be dated was pro- 
duced in Rome in 1679, when he was about twenty years old. 
Rome was already the seat of a flourishing if not very signifi- 
cant school of operatic composers, but though Scarlatti is the 
first considerable name in Roman opera, the fact that he lived 
in Naples for the greater part of his life has led to his being 
described erroneously as the founder of the Neapolitan school 
of opera. Thitherto, Rome had had to be content with the 
adequate journeyman’s work of its operatic composersf : Scar- 
latti’s L’Errore innocente, childish though it was in many ways, 
had hints of genius. It attracted the attention of Christina of 


» Stradella was as unfortunate after death as he was in life: killed by a second 
« td assassins hired by an irate rival in love (after a first set had been 
into hannlessness by his music), he became the subject of an opera by the 
romposer of Martha and of a novel by F. Marion Crawford; moreover, his most 
famoiM wmpromon, Pieta, Signore, may have been one of Rossini’s hoaxes. 

t Without being a great composer, one of Scarlatti’s early Roman predeces- 
sors, Itomenico Mazzocchi, was a clever innovator who advanced musical notation 

several steps He was the first to use the signs < and > to “nS^te 

anr^TS " abbreviations p (soft), / (loud)! 
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Sweden, most notorious of Roman converts, and she im- 
mediately extended her dangerous patronage to the young 
Sicilian. Although it is not wise to judge Christina by Greta 
C'.arho's picturi/atiou of her character, Gustavus Adolphus’ 
recreant daughter was a very strange woman; and those she 
befriended often lived to repent her generosity. Scarlatti, con- 
tluctor in her private theater for over four years, came out 
unscathed. This was unusual, for Christina was as destructive 
in friendship as in wrath: she had her secretary killed, fought 
constantly with the almost sainted Innocent XI, and once, in 
an access of warmth, handshook Alexander VII so violently 
as to break l)oncs in his lingers. 

Although the first public opera house in Rome had been 
established during the pontificate of the most bitterly anti- 
operatic of pontiffs. Innocent XI, Scarlatti’s earliest operas 
were performed in Christina’s palace. The ex-Queen’s interest 
in setadar musical entertainment was long-standing and ob- 
.stinate: she was an old friend of the charming, libretto-writing 
Clement IX, and even before his reign, during that of the 
irrcsjxnisiblc Alexander VII, cardinals thronged to her operas 
in such numbers that they were said to have been given “in 
consistory.” In iGyc), opera in Rome was still, because of papal 
ban, the toy of tfie high nobility, and there is no doubt that 
St arlatti’s development was retarded because his first efforts 
were made under such unfavorable conditions — had he gone 
early to Venice or Florence, where opera was already a peo- 
ple's art, his career might have been even more brilliant than 
it turned out to be. It is possible that in 16841 when he left 
Christina's service, he was weary of working under these strait- 
ened conditions. If so, he did little to improve them, for 
Naples, where he now went, had only the thinnest operatic 
tratlition, and his {jost, as court conductor to the Spanish vice- 
roy, though nominally a step upward, limited his activities 
([uite as much as before. Yet, it would be a mistake to think 
of Scarlatti as very discontented with his official duties: of 
his more than forty years of active composing, twenty-eight 
were spent in Naples and eleven in Rome. This is not the 
record of a man driven to rebellion and flight. 
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Scarlatti, indeed, was anything but a rebel: he was a stand- 
ardizer of already existing, but not completely realized, musi- 
cal forms. He invented little, established much. To the 
detriment of the dramatic unity of an entire work, he con- 
centrated on perfecting a few elements. He was, with all his 
great purely musical gifts, a baleful influence on the evolution 
of opera as credible theater: not only did he wither whatever 
improvisatory freedom opera had when he came upon the 
scene, but he so congealed the patterns of various operatic 
elements that even so resourceful a composer as Handel had 
to turn to oratorio in order to free himself from the bondage 
of Scarlattian precedents- A casuist might say that by freezing 
its molds, Scarlatti made his most valuable contribution to 
opera, as he thereby forced the reforms of Gluck. Only by 
using the orchestra rather than the harpsichord alone to ac- 
company recitative, thus softening the contrasts between it 
and aria, did he look forward to the tendencies that still seem 
to have the final word in the construction of opera. 

Scarlatti s conception of the overture as a three-section, self- 
contained suite, consisting of an allegro, a grave, and another 
fast movement, is aesthetically above reproach; moreover, it 
is probably one of the several ancestors of the sonata form. 
But its very self-sufficiency cut it away, except in general mood, 
from the body of the opera itself, and thus delayed the day 
when, at the hands of Gluck and Mozart, it was to be persuaded 
into the whole, either flowing effortlessly and without inter- 
ruption into the action or anticipating it by suave quotation. 

Likewise, Scarlatti’s perfecting of the da capo aria (in which, 
after a contrasting part, the third section merely repeats the 
first), based on the sound aesthetic canon of statement, contrast, 
and recognition, stultified his own output and fathered an 
undramatic conception of opera that was to dominate the 
musical stage for more than half a century. Nothing less likely 
to carry forward the action of a libretto can be imagined than 
a series of these rigorously devised, unassimilable da capo 
arias: yet, beginning with Teodora in 1693, Scarlatti often used 
fifty or sixty of them to an opera. This, more than any other 
single element, was to deliver opera, a bound captive, into the 
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singer’s hantls. Whatever tire beauty of its separate pieces, a 
Scarlatti 0{)era has no more dramatic unity than a Broadway 
musical cometly. It has, indeed, even less carefully planned 
organization than a good revue, whose very flouting of rhyme 
anti reason can be a very subtle thing. It is a concert of often 
impre.s.siwly lovely songs connected precariously by recitative, 
and graftetl, with slight relevance, onto a pseudo-classical 
libretto. 

It is unreasonable to blame Scarlatti for concentrating on 
the purely musical aspect of opera and letting the dramatic go 
l»y the board. The Florentine fathers of opera had started at 
the other extreme. Nor can we assume that Monteverdi, whose 
few extant operas are superior to Scarlatti’s as musical plays, 
had a conscious understanding of how to bring about a happy 
balance between the dramatic and musical elements. It is more 
probable that, with few traditions to follow, he was in that 
happy position of being able to indulge his own bent unham- 
pered: fcjrtunately for the longevity of his works, he had a 
native Hair for tlrama as well as musical gifts of the highest 
order. Moreover, living when the RenaLssance was dying and 
the lianKjue ha<l not fully a.s,sertcd its character, and before the 
age of the unrestrained sway of tyrant singers, Monteverdi had 
no |HTsistent tlemands to meet: the age had not yet formulated 
them. Scarlatti, apparently accepting the standards of the high 
baKKjue without a question, di.scovcred a popular formula 
which, until the end of his days, he was content to provide 
with ever-changing surhice decoration. 

Of Scarlatti‘.s 115 operas, not half have been preserved, and 
of tho.se extant many are incomplete. Most of them were de- 
signed ft)r Rome or Naples, iliough a few were composed for 
Vetiice or Pratolino. the summer villa of Ferdinando de’ Medici, 
tnusitle Florence. 'Fo show to what lengths speculation on the 
flimsiest evidence can go, it is sometimes stated that the operas 
written for the Florentine prince were Scarlatti’s finest, though 
,s< arcely a scrap of their music remains. To support this claim, 
Sctulatti's letters to Fer<linando, mentioning one of them — 
Ludo Mnnlw ~-:is tlie best he h:id yet written, are brought for- 
ward. It is diflicult to inulerstand how these letters, which are 
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typical high-flown fawnings on a patron, can be cited as prtKjfs 
of anything except their author’s eagerness to joUy the piint e 
along. Artists have a way of talking a gtxKi picture, a gtHnl 
statue — or a good opera. 

More convincing of the high quality of these lost i\fe<lit e.m 
operas is the score of II Mitridate Eupatore, written h»r \'enii e 
during the period Scarlatti was working for Ferditi.uulu. htn- 
tunately, Mitridate survives in its entirety — a five ;u t ti.igedv 
with ballet. Written in a grand and elevated mamier. the 
solemnity of which Scarlatti emphasized by the oiniNshus of 
the two comic characters whose presence ftad hetoiue .1 con 
vention of serious opera, Mitridate registers a gte.it .idv.uur 
over the hasty contrivances of his first NeajKilitan periiKl. lir.iu 
tifully conceived, poetically felt, it exerts a pull on the freJing^ 
that the brilliant, hard, and showy Tigrane, a triumpfi of .S« .11 
latti’s second Neapolitan period, cannot. Fosstlily his most 
noted opera, but certainly not his best, Tigrane is nevet thelrss 
in some ways more interesting than the lovi-lier Mttrulatr 
the comic scenes are frequent, diversified, and funny, affonimg 
a welcome contrast to the cardboard heroics of the r.uuing 


principals and foreshadowing the liarehrained viv.uiiirs of 
opera buffa; also, this 105th of Scarlatti’s operas, totufiosed in 
1715, shows that, only six years before abandoning a hnig, pi.it 
tical career, he was tentatively approaching the u.se of <»< hrstr.i 
itself as a full-fledged dramatic element. 

By the time of his death in 1725. Scarlatti was a figure from 
the past. Younger men, among them Handel, h.id .dimtly 
usurped his popularity in Italy and ha<i coolly appropri.itrt‘i 
the few devices his musical genius had wheedled into life ifm 
da capo ana, reiterative instrumental interludes (rttornelUi in 
anas, and, finally, the choice of the minor mode for expressing 
the elegiac or melancholy. The last seems an appropi i.ur !.,t«u 
for the sad, appealing, and noble-looking man who wan hn »s 
gravely from the cracked and faded portrait painted hv Fran 
baroque ^ dominating figure of the Neajxditan 

Scarlatti’s l^t years were not without moments of tpiit ken 

g. His son Domenico, his most eminent pupil, had already 
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ditions of opera seria and, from the least promising beginnings, 
forced a respectable place for itself, was opera buffa. This va- 
riety of comic opera stemmed from the broadly farcical inter- 
ludes with which, even before the days of opera itself, comic 
leavening had been inserted between the acts of an otherwise 
serious play. These intermezzi, as they were called at their first 
appearance in the sixteenth century,* had no connection what- 
ever with the play in which they appeared and at first were 
merely comic songs or madrigals without dramatic content. 
Serious operatic composers, by retaining these intermezzi, weak- 
ened further the already feeble structural integrity of their 
tragedies — or comedies; but no doubt they wished to satisfy 
their audiences’ persistent hankering after the rough-and-tumble 
of the commedia dell’ arte. Even Alessandro Scarlatti did not 
disdain to compose intermezzi; by his time, however, they had 
developed certain conventions of their own, being, in many 
cases, musical Punch-and-Judy shows. As soon as plots began 
to be fitted to them, it was inevitable that the intermezzi would 
expand to self-sufficiency. In certain cases, indeed, they were 
lifted from the parent opera, and produced and published 
separately. At the moment when, having drawn to itself all the 
comic elements of the old opera, especially the two conven- 
tional farce characters, the intermezzo became the opera buffa, 
the distinction between it and opera seria was sharply defined. 

Few composers of opera failed to try their hands at buffa, 
once it was established. The great Carlo Goldoni wrote librettos 
for the patrician Leonardo Leo and for the deft Baldassare 
Galuppi, whose present-day fame, however, depends on the 
rather accidental fact that Browning used one of his toccatas 
as a springboard for metaphysical acrobatics. The buffe devel- 
oped along broad, simple lines, so much so, in fact, that in 
1733, when the model buffa— La Serva Padrona—was pro- 
duced, It depended for its effects on the general atmosphere of 
horseplay, the use of two strongly contrasted characters (there 
were three characters in all, one of them mute), and a time- 
honored plot that rang every conceivable change on the comic 


their genealOKV back 

to the interludes in medieval mystery plays, and even to the Rommi satwae. 
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aspects of jealousy. First used between the acts of one of its 
composer’s serious operas. La Serva Padrona almost immedi- 
ately received independent performance, and within a few 
years was a favorite throughout the peninsula. In 1752, it 
started a riot among the Parisian intellectuals, involving Rous- 
seau and the Encyclopedists, as well as the aged Rameau — in 
his role, of course, of master theoretician. Its fame continued 
to spread and is not yet extinct: on February 23, 1935, the 
Metropolitan Opera Company revived it successfully, with 
Editha Fleischer, Louis d’ Angelo, and Angelo Bada, the last as 
the mute. It was as the conspiring Serpina that, on August 12, 
1861, C^lestine Galli-Mari 4 the future creator of Mignon and 
Carmen, made her Paris debut. 

Giovanni Battista Pergolesi, the contriver of this long-lived 
trifle (it runs little more than half an hour), had such an in- 
credible and melodramatic life that he has ended up as the 
subject of two operas. Except for having died in his bed rather 
than by poison, and at the age of twenty-six instead of seven- 
teen, Pergolesi might be termed the Chatterton of Italian music. 
He might better be compared to Mozart: legend has been busy 
blackening their names with exaggerated charges of profligacy 
and extravagance. Appealing figures both, they worked hard 
and earnestly against time, frequently on large and ambitious 
works, and died disregarded and penniless. Legend, further- 
more, has said that Pergolesi completed his Stabat Mater on 
his deathbed: unfortunately for the parallel to Mozart’s dying 
before he could finish the Requiem, Pergolesi wrote the Stabat 
Mater when he was only nineteen and in excellent health. 
This is the Stabat Mater Rossini regarded so highly that he hesi- 
tated — but in vain — to set the same text himself. His version, 
not inferior to Pergolesi ’s, is — to modern ears — even more the- 
atrical. In our own times, Igor Stravinsky has done his bit to 
keep green the name of the composer of La Serva Padrona: in 
1920, for the Ballet Russe, he pieced together a charming col- 
lection of Pergolesi’s tunes and called the result Pulcinella. 
While it is possible to name Pergolesi, somewhat loosely, the 
father of comic opera, it must not be forgotten that La Serva 
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Padrona may have been, in its creator’s mind, one of the least 
of his artistic children. 

La Serva Padrona was the first important buffa, but the genre 
has flourished uninterruptedly ever since. Most of its practi- 
tioners, especially those who worked at it exclusively, have been 
obscure, but some of its occasional devotees have been geniuses. 
Cimarosa, its next great exponent in Italy, seems — though 
mostly for chronological reasons — to belong to another age: 
born only thirteen years after Pergolesi’s death, he died in the 
nineteenth century, having composed his single masterpiece, II 
Matrimonio segretOj^ in Vienna the year after the death of 
Mozart, himself a genius of buff a. That same year, 1792, was 
born Italy’s greatest manufacturer of gaiety — Rossini. The line 
is not extinct: there lives in Italy Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, whose 
II Segreto di Susanna is in the most sparkling tradition. 

Earthier and more robust, opera buff a steadfastly refused to 
employ the services of castrati, the pampered favorites of opera 
seria, sturdily insisting that full-grown men were either tenors, 
baritones, or basses, and women sopranos or contraltos. Thus 
it escaped in some measure the dictatorship of the singers, who 
thought of opera only as a testing ground for their agility. The 
star system, the imbecility of which even Hollywood could see 
through in a few years, had, by the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, so fastened itself on opera that librettists and compos- 
ers were often the servants of the singers. 

The librettists, if they had a shred of originality (which was 
not often the case), found themselves hedged in by restrictions 
at every point. The libretto was more rule-bound than the 
French classic drama: big parts had to be written for the prin- 
cipals, whether the logic of the story admitted such procedure 
or not; the order of the scenes in which the principals and 
secondary performers were to shine was based on a jealously 
preserved scheme of precedence that might tax the hair-splitting 
talents of the editors of Burke's Peerage. Not only was the 

♦Its revival by the Metropolitan, on February 25, 1937, was a failure, the 
whole affair proceeding with disconcerting listlessness. The English text used 
was not entirely successful, while Muriel Dickson, Irra Petina, Natalie Bodanya, 
George Rasely, Julius Huehn, and D’Angelo were pedestrian in their roles. 
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sequence and timing of solo and concerted numbers as inflexi- 
bly ordered as the laws of the Medes and the Persians, but the 
prerogatives of the principals had to be so nicely balanced that 
the writing of a libretto, even without these extra complica- 
tions a difficult task, became as involved as a Chinese puzzle. 
Is it, then, strange that these librettos were seldom dramatic? 

As for the poor composer who had to respect what pitiable 
fragments of drama were handed to him, he was not even al- 
lowed the luxury of fitting to the poetry the most appropriate 
music he could conceive. If a jealous singer felt himself slighted 
in the allotment of scenes, the wretched musician was often 
obliged to interpolate a number utterly irrelevant to the al- 
ready twisted scheme of action. Finally, there was no guarantee 
that the singers would be satisfied with the music as written: 
many an operatic performance degenerated into a carnival of 
ad-libbing, with each entrant playing to the gallery with every 
vocal trick at his command. 

A few strong composers tried to oppose the singer s despotism, 
but as long as they worked in the frame of the old opera, with 
its uninspired sequence of set scenes, orchestral ritornelli, and 
da capo arias, they were beaten before they started. Their audi- 
ences were not with them, but with the singers, as Handel was 
to discover more than once. Rebel librettists and rebel com- 
posers were needed who would house-clean opera from top to 
bottom. And a small rebellious minority in the audience was 
needed, too — a minority that would be interested in the dra- 
matic unity of music and action. 



Chapter III 

Handel 


A n ex-law student, the Saxon Heinrich Schiitz, going to 
. study music with one o£ the brilliant maestros of St. Mark’s 
Chapel, arrived in Venice in 1609 while opera was still a nov- 
elty. Although pre-eminently interested in religious music, 
Schiitz mastered both the contrapuntal style of the Venetian 
school and le miisiche nuove come to light in Florence but a 
few years before. Returning to Germany, he served not only 
as a bridge between the great Italian contrapuntalists and the 
age of Bach and Handel, but also as the peaceful if not over- 
vociferous champion of opera. His fine musical education and 
abilities made him much sought after, and when he finally set- 
tled in Dresden, it was as Kapellmeister to the Elector Johann 
Georg 1 . A dozen years later, in 1627, ’w^hen called upon by 
the Elector to provide something extra-special for the wedding 
of his daughter Sophie to the Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Schiitz sent to Italy for a score of Peri’s Dafne. It arrived safely, 
but in Italian. Although there was no more reason then than 
now for the audience to understand the words of a libretto, it 
was decided to have the honeyed Italian syllables translated 
into German by the philosopher-poet Martin Opitz. This pre- 
cipitated one of those crises which so often confront opera im- 
presarios: it was found that Opitz’ lines did not fit Peri’s music. 
So Schiitz had to adapt some of the music and probably add 
some of his own. 

Thus, almost three hundred years ago, there arose, for the 
first time, the problem of performing an opera with its libretto 
translated into a language other than that in which it was 
written, usually for the purpose of making the text understand- 
able to a new group of listeners — the problem, in short, that 
Americans know as “opera in English.” Obviously, to under- 
stand an opera fully, it is essential to know what is being said 
on the stage, and therefore efforts to secure this understanding 
by translation spring from a commendable intention. 
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However, the objections to performance 
manifold. Some important ones are phonetic, ^er 
sounds can be heard fully only if sung at certain pitches some 
languages are practically stressless, and others— English, for ex 
ample-are heavily stressed. The most sensitive composers have 
respected these considerations wherever possible. Other trans- 
lation difficulties have to do with syntax; the order of the words 
often regulates the line of the melody and the ebb and flow of 
speed and volume. Still others have to do with the very essence 
of language; terseness, diffuseness, concentration, various im- 
ponderables. To translate a libretto from one language into 
another, keeping all these factors in mind, and producing a 
text that can be sung without altering the music, is impossible. 
To bring the problem to the United States again, it were 
better to provide oneself with a good literal translation of a 
foreign-language libretto, study the two texts side by side be- 
fore a performance, and drop the meaningless cry of “opera 
in English.” Needless to say, this last does not apply to opera 
originally composed to an English text. 

Returning to Schiitz, it was on April 13, 1627, at Schloss 
Hartenfels, near Torgau, in Saxony, that Daphne, not only the 
first opera heard in Germany, but also the first German opera, 
was performed. The fuss attending its production must have 
discouraged not only Schiitz (who seems never to have written 
another opera), but also many of his successors who might have 
been tempted to set German texts. At any rate, serious opera 
in German did not establish itself for almost two centuries, 
though opera in Italian by both Germans and foreigners at- 
tained a great vogue before the end of the seventeenth century. 


While it is impossible to gauge the full effects of the Thirty 
Years’ War on the aeative energy of Continental Europe, there 
is no doubt that it proved ruinous to any vigorous expression 
of German genius. The Daphne of Schutz and Opitz, produced 
in the full tide of the war, must be deemed a sport; besides, as 
the score was destroyed by fire in 1760, its quality is a matter 
of guesswork. Opera remained the occasional diversion of 
courtly hfe until shortly after the opening of the Hamburg 
opera house in 1678, when almost immediately an active school 
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of musicodramatic writers sprang up in the old Hanse town. 
Of these early composers, the most interesting, if not the most 
gifted, was Johann Wolfgang Franck, who wrote fourteen 
operas for the Hamburg theater in half as many years. But, as 
in all probability we shall never hear a bar of them, Franck’s 
fame is more likely to rest on the fact that he was one of the 
few murderers ever to achieve distinction as a composer: he 
stabbed his wife and killed a fellow musician in a jealous rage. 

Franck’s young contemporary, Reinhard Keiser, also led a 
violent and unkempt life, but is of more consequence in the 
history of music, if only because he influenced the career of 
Handel. This extraordinary man bestrode musical Hamburg, 
with a few intermissions, for forty years, reigning as dictator 
at the opera house and even insinuating himself as a canon 
into the cathedral revenues. Bounder, spendthrift, and prolific 
writer of stage pieces and quite as lively religious works, Keiser 
definitely lifted Hamburg to musical supremacy in northern 
Europe. He composed considerably more than one hundred 
operas, sometimes at the rate of eight a year. These works, which 
are estimated to contain no less than forty-five hundred separate 
airs, are often melodically attractive and even show an occa- 
sional feeling for dramatic verity. But most of them were writ- 
ten to German texts of such wretched workmanship and im- 
poverished imagination that it is no wonder that by 1740, a 
year after Reiser’s death, not a single one of his operas held 
the boards, which were thenceforth given over to various set- 
tings of more polished Italian texts. 

Far more notable than Reiser’s services to Hamburg or to 
the wives of its burghers was his hiring, in 1703, as second 
violinist in the opera orchestra, an eighteen-year-old youth 
from Halle, who, writing to Italian librettos and producing 
mostly in Italy and England, was destined to become the first 
great German musician to compose operas. George Frideric 
Handel (for such was the way Georg Friedrich Handel signed 
his name during the last forty years of his life) was, like so 
many of his musical confreres, a disgruntled law student.* He 

* Like Schumann and Tchaikovsky, too. Handel was pushed into law by 
familial piety, Schumann by a nagging mother, and Tchaikovsky by lassitude. 
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happened to write his first stage work because the changeable 
Keiser tired of a libretto he had promised to set. Handel took 
it up, and quickly wrote Almira, the leading tenor part being 
sung by his friend Johann Mattheson, also an ex-law student, 
who wrote operas and was even more immersed in theory. Com- 
ing shortly after a duel between the two young men, Almira 
turned out to be not only an omen of Handel’s flair for the 
stage, but also a compliment to Mattheson’s vocal and histrionic 
ability. It had its premiere on January 8, 1705, and ran for 
seven weeks. Keiser, who endured no rival near the throne, was 
enraged, though he might have taken the success of Handel’s 
maiden effort as a tribute to himself: stylistically, it was his 
own child. Happily for the general peace, Handel’s second ef- 
fort, Nero, was a failure and provided Keiser with an oppor- 
tunity for revenge on his froward subordinate. He resolved 
himself to set the libretto of Nero to show how it should be 
done. But the Hamburgers would have none of his first fiddling 
Caesar, and a second try failed as miserably. What was meant 
to finish Handel ended by finishing Keiser — ^for the time being. 
A new direaor at the opera was friendly to Handel, but as 
Mattheson had jealously turned against him, the young Saxon 
decided to try his fortunes elsewhere. 

Italy was his choice, a half-invitation from one of the minor 
Medici being decisive. For three years, until early in 1710, 
Handel posted up and down the peninsula, studying styles, 
playing the organ and harpsichord, and tossing off his earliest 
oratorios. At first he was famed rather as a performer than as 
a composer: he even outshone the scintillant Domenico Scar- 
latti, with whom he occasionally vied in friendly contest. A first 
opera, Rodrigo, brought him nothing more than a litde money 
and a set of dishes from Alessandro Scarlatti’s penurious patron, 
Ferdinando de’ Medici. But Agrippina, mounted at a fine the- 
ater run by the Grimani family in Venice, on December 26, 
1709, spread the news that Handel’s name was to be reckoned 
with in the world of opera. Agrippina ran twenty-seven con- 
secutive nights and remained in the theater’s repertoire for 
almost a quarter of a century — at a period when operas were 
as frail as the virtue of their heroines. But it brought Handel 
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more than fame: it brought him, in large measure, his future. 
For each night during that unprecedented run in 1709-10, an 
absorbed spectator from the dogal loge was Prince Ernst, whose 
brother, the Elector of Hanover, was heir presumptive to the 
throne of England. Once before, the Prince (the first of that 
very special group, the Handelians — as strange, in their way, as 
the Wagnerians) had invited Handel to become Kapellmeister 
at Hanover. Now he renewed his offer, and Handel, strangely, 
with Italy at his feet, accepted. 

By 1711, tired in less than a year of the stodgy splendors of 
Herrenhausen, the Elector Georg’s imitation Versailles, Handel 
was on leave in London and producing Rinaldo, his first opera 
there, to tremendous acclaim. What he saw evidently pleased 
him more than all the lush charms of Italy, for though ex- 
piration of his leave made him return to the Continent, he 
was back in London as soon as he could decently plead for an- 
other vacation. It was not the single fact that Rinaldo had been 
a great success in London that was the decisive factor in wed- 
ding Handel to England: in similar circumstances, when Agrip- 
pina was being sung night after night in Venice, he had un- 
regretfully turned his back on Italy. Handel was more English 
than the English and knew his soil the moment he touched it. 
Thenceforth, for almost half a century, he was to remain in 
London, making only a few brief, hurried excursions abroad. 
Every year putting on a pound or two more of flesh, every year 
becoming more John Bullish, he eventually became one of the 
honored monuments of the town. Among all the great dead 
in the Abbey there is none less foreign than the man who was 
born Georg Friedrich Handel. 

The paradox of Handel is that, despite his intense English- 
ness, he dealt the deathblow to indigenous English opera. Ex- 
cept for a rare sport, and that usually in some comic genre, no 
English operas have established themselves down to this day. 
And, indeed, English opera was always a halfhearted thing. 
Beginning during the latter days of the Commonwealth as a 
way of getting around the Puritan ban against stage plays, it 
took feeble wing from the hand of Sir William Davenant, poet 
laureate and playwright of parts, who amused himself by let- 
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ting it be noised about that he was Shakespeare's bastard. 
Pleasant coxcomb that he was, Davenant had all the blatant 
confidence, if not the genius, to be expected of a love child of 
England's greatest poet; and when, in 1656, he advertised an 
experiment as The Firste Dayes Entertainment at Rutland 
House by Declamation and Musick; after the manner of the 
Ancients j he was not, as the last phrase might have indicated, 
aping Peri and Caccini. He was merely putting one over on 
the Protector. In cold fact, Davenant had no theories about 
opera at all — ^he merely wanted his dramatic poems set to 
music so that they could be presented legally. 

Several months later, Davenant followed The Firste Dayes 
Entertainment with what is regarded as the earliest real Eng- 
lish opera. The Siege of Rhodes ^ likewise staged at his private 
dwelling, Rutland House, ca. September 10, 1656. Given with- 
out dancing and without the scenic display characteristic of 
Continental presentations of opera, this miscellaneous effort 
enlisted the varying talents of five composers, chief among them 
Matthew Locke, who also sang in the first performances. The 
response encouraged Davenant to lease a theater for public 
performances of opera, though getting a license from the blue- 
nosed regime was a struggle. The Cruelty of the Spaniards in 
Peru and The History of Sir Francis Drake were thus produced 
at the Cockpit, and finally The Siege of Rhodes was revived 
for the same theater. It was doubtless of one of these, staged 
amid the troubles attending the disintegration of the timid rule 
of Richard Cromwell, that John Evelyn, under the date of 
May 5, 1659, entered in his diary: ‘1 went to visit my brother 
in London and next day to see a new opera, after the Italian 
way in recitative music and sceanes much inferior to the Italian 
composure and magnificence: but it was prodigious that in a 
time of such public consternation such a vanity should be 
kept up or permitted. I being engaged with company could 
not decently resist the going to see it though my heart smote 
me for it." 

The restoration of the Stuarts in 1660 reopened the theaters, 
and English opera ceased to breathe, but did not quite expire. 
Foreign musicians became the rage under the Francophile 
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Charles II, though but few operas — ^and those mostly French — 
were heard. It was not until a few months after the resurrec- 
tion of the national consciousness that accompanied the ar- 
rival of William of Orange on English shores that English opera 
also revived and, in its lone hour of splendor, threw oflE its only 
masterpiece. At Josias Priest’s school for young ladies, in Chel- 
sea, probably in September, 1689, was sung Dido and Aeneas, 
the work of a thirty-year-old musician in the royal service, 
Henry Purcell, ''the greatest natural genius that the country 
has produced, and one of the greatest of any country or period.” 

Nephew of a man who had sung a leading role in The Siege 
of Rhodes, and son of another seasoned court musician, this 
active, vigorous, worldly pluralist is a baffling figure. The sim- 
plest explanation of Purcell’s failure to produce, during a life 
as long as Mozart’s — thirty-six years — the sovereign masterpieces 
that might reasonably have been expected from so commanding 
a genius is that he was born too early or too late. Possibly he 
was a belated Elizabethan: his mastery extended to every phase 
and form of the art of music as it had been developed up to 
his own time in England, and had he lived in the time of the 
great Queen, he might have so participated in its exuberance 
and joyous life as to crown the achievements of the school of 
Gibbons, Byrd, and Bull. Possibly he was a premature genius 
of another sort, looking ahead into the eighteenth century, but 
without the glass to see it. Living in an otherwise barren age of 
English music, he had to vex himself finding the right garments 
to clothe his ideas, and to fritter away his time in doing so. 
In this process, he poured out a flood of works (the Purcell 
Society edition already runs to twenty-seven folio volumes, and 
the end is still far away), but had he been able to draw upon a 
living tradition, as Bach and Handel were to do, he would now 
be known not only as England’s greatest composer, but also as 
their peer. 

It is more than too bad that this man, who in his profusion 
of occasional odes, welcome hymns, and catches showed a lively 
awareness of the contemporary scene, should have gone back, 
in his single opera, to a classical subject instead of following 
the lines of interest opened up in The Siege of Rhodes and 
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Davenant’s other librettos. If Purcell had taken Davenant’s 
hint, the reaction against the stultified and stultifying classical 
libretto might have come a half century before it did, and from 
a serious rather than a comic quarter. But Purcell took what 
was handed him. So, to a humdrum, fatuous text by Nahum 
Tate, noted along with Ckslley Cibber as the most egregious 
of the Shakespearean adapters, he composed a bona fide opera. 
Dido and Aeneas. Its three brief acts are crammed with all the 
complex machinery we are accustomed to find in opera today 
— dancing, recitative and arias, ensembles, instrumental inter- 
ludes, and choral numbers. Each of the acts is held together in 
the framework of a very few persistently used key signatures: 
Act I, for instance, hovers between C and C minor. In a long 
act this might be unbearably monotonous, but Purcell’s speed 
and concentration are always such that the effect is one of 
rightness and inevitability. If any criticism is to be leveled 
against Dido and Aeneas as music, it is that the motion is almost 
too rapid. In short, Purcell does not give his audience time to 
relax and savor the swift succession of delights. Fortunately, 
the finest thing in the opera — Dido’s heartbreaking lament, 
“When I am laid in earth’’ — comes last: otherwise, the hearer, 
after this exhausting emotional purge, might resent the imme- 
diate irruption of another number, however fine. 

Purcell went on to compose a wealth of incidental music 
for plays, many of them by Dryden, but never again did oc- 
casion or libretto come his way to spur him to compose an- 
other opera. Aside from being interpolated as a masque into 
a Grub Street adaptation of Measure for Measure in 1700, Dido 
and Aeneas vanished for two centuries and thus had no in- 
fluence on the course of dramatic music in England. It was 
the cornerstone laid for a structure that was never reared, for 
though Purcell influenced Handel, contributing most markedly 
to that quality of the Saxon’s music that we recognize immedi- 
ately as “English,” that influence did not exert itself on the 
atmosphere of Handel’s operas. The peculiar intensity — that 
unique way of wringing pure music from the emotions — disap- 
peared from England with its author. 

Purcell’s death in 1695 having removed the one English 
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genius who, had he desired, might have established indigenous 
opera bn solid foundations, the way was open to an influx of 
foreigners. As early as Charles II, French and Italian singers 
had begun coming into the island, where their spectacular 
vocal prowess was much prized. In 1661, Davenant was already 
using a castrato in The Siege of Rhodes, but as he was a bad 
specimen, the populace did not take to him. The great male 
soprano, Giovanni Francesco Grossi, called Siface, seems to have 
introduced the vogue for castrati, which grew to such propor- 
tions that the English, simultaneously attracted and repelled, 
tried vainly to stem the current by forcing very high natural 
tenors to add falsetto notes at the top of their register. These 
countertenors were but a stopgap. Siface flourished under the 
Catholic Stuarts, but found England inhospitable after Dutch 
Protestant William came in. When he left, Purcell com- 
memorated the event by a little harpsichord piece — Sefauchi's 
Farewell. 

Other castrati were shortly to follow Siface, and meanwhile 
there appeared in London, in 1692, the first important Italian 
female singer to invade England, Margherita de TEpine — she 
whom H. Sutherland Edwards, in his fascinating study of the 
phenomenon, was to call the first prima donna. As early as 
1703, handbills announcing ''positively the last time of her 
singing on the stage during her stay in England’' were being 
passed out: this serves to date a familiar prima donna-ish frailty, 
for the signora continued to warble in London for fifteen years 
more and never left England at all. In 1703, in fact, the best 
part of her career was ahead of her: two years later, she sang 
songs before and after the performance of Thomas Clayton’s 
Arsinoe, which had a libretto pieced together from an Italian 
source by Peter Motteux, famous for his pioneering transla- 
tion, with Urquhart, of Rabelais. As Arsinoe was sung in 
English, De TEpine had the humiliation of seeing her English- 
born rival, Mrs. Tofts, carry off honors in the opera itself. Poor 
stuff, Arsinoe succeeded. But Clayton’s next opera, Rosamond, 
which boasted a libretto by Addison, failed miserably, dealing 
a body blow to the struggle to maintain English opera. 

The Italians, singers and composers both, were not slow in 
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seizing the opportunity. While the wretched Clayton reputedly 
retired to Ireland, and there spread the blessings of opera as 
written in English, they slowly but surely began to take over 
the musical stage. Bilingual operas, sung pardy in Italian and 
partly in English, marked an intermediate stage. Finally, in 
January, 1710, London heard its first uncompromisingly Italian 
opera — Almahide — which brought together a galaxy of bril- 
liant Italian singers, including, besides De TEpine, the castrato 
Valentini, who had been a contralto until his voice changed, 
whereupon he became a glorious soprano. Unhappily, the 
names of the composer and librettist of Almahide are not 
known: what is more important, perhaps, is that this historic 
opera required the services of two prima donnas and at least 
two castrati. The stage was set for Handel. 

And Handel was ready. What might have been the eflEect on 
his future activities in England if the first opera with which 
he was to challenge the already securely entrenched Italian 
composers had been some trifle of the Clayton sort? Fortunately, 
the opera that he produced in two weeks under the loving eye 
of Aaron Hill, a prince of eighteenth-century impresarios, was 
Rinaldo, And Rinaldo was a masterpiece, and — furthermore — 
an Italian masterpiece. The cast that Handel and Hill had as- 
sembled for the premiere at the Queen's Theatre, on February 
24, 1711, was superb: it included Giuseppe Boschi, leading 
basso of the age, and the castrato Nicolini, whose nightingale 
tones seemed to have been waiting for exactly the airs Handel 
had assigned to him. London, on which Rinaldo fell like a 
bombshell full of delights, carried the opera on its whistling 
lips for many a month, and years later, when Dr. Johann 
Christoph Pepusch was concocting that marvelous pasticcio 
known as The Beggar's Opera, he could not get his hated 
rival's airs out of his ears, and found them good enough to 
steal. Rinaldo played to sold-out houses fifteen times in five 
months, and on profits from printing the score John Walsh laid 
the foundations of his sizable fortune as a music publisher, 
Handel led a crowded life as a manufacturer of stage music 
for so many years that it would be quite as monotonous to 
chronicle the composition and production of the forty operas 
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he wrote in England as it would be to chronicle the separate 
transactions of a big businessman. For Handel was a big busi- 
nessman — 3 . speculator who made and lost fortunes, with a 
superb nose for what the public could be wheedled into buy- 
ing. Nothing is more eloquent of his feeling of responsibility 
to himself as a shrewd dealer and man of substance than his 
half-amused, half-bitter remark, after the blazing success of 
Walsh's edition of Rinaldo, that Walsh should compose the 
next opera, and he would publish it. Until 1719, though en- 
gaged in a number of musical activities that were of the highest 
importance to his development, particularly as a writer of ora- 
torios, Handel as an impresario and purveyor of popular operas 
was jockeying for a position he could not be sure of until he 
had regularized his relations with the new dynasty. For when 
Queen Anne died childless after a tragic round of painful child- 
bearing, her successor was that Elector Georg of Hanover whom 
Handel had, in a sense, deserted for the attractions and fat 
profits of London. As George I, for all his objectionable quali- 
ties, loved music, he could not long remain piqued. So, after 
perfunctory pouting, he showed up at a Handel performance, 
and came again and again. All was forgiven. 

In 1719, therefore, it was the most natural thing in the world 
for the King to suggest his good friend Handel when the 
parvenu but all-powerful Duke of Newcastle and some of his 
friends were seeking a general director for an opera company 
to be called, by George's permission, the Royal Academy of 
Music. Only a year before the bursting of the South Sea Bubble, 
selling £50,000 worth of shares in the Royal Academy was an 
easy matter, especially when the King led the list of subscribers 
with £1000. Lavishness keynoted the venture. Handel went to 
the Continent to secure singers, not only hiring the soprano 
Margherita Durastanti and the castrato Senesino, but also re- 
hiring Boschi, who had shone so splendidly in Rinaldo. 

In their desire to be magnificent, the directors of the Royal 
Academy sowed the seeds of future discord by engaging the 
services of what they called ‘‘associate composers," among them 
Giovanni Battista Buononcini. This gifted, but shady, haughty, 
and addlepated Italian, many years Handel's senior, and with 
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notable successes in his past, willingly acceded to the wishes of 
a group of dissidents in the Academy itself to cast Handel from 
his pedestal, and foolishly set himself up as Handel’s rival. 
When the storm finally broke, the King was supporting his 
compatriot, and the great Duke of Marlborough, who was all 
but tone-deaf, Buononcini. 

RadamistOy the first Handel opera given under the auspices 
of the Royal Academy, opened without benefit of stellar cast* 
and without the scandal of an overt schism in the ranks of the 
shareholders. Yet, it was a sensation, running from April 27, 
1720, until June 25. So persistent was its success that Conti- 
nental musicians soon heard of it, and the very next year, 
Handel’s old friend and enemy Mattheson staged it at Ham- 
burg under the name of Zenohia, after its heroine. In England, 
Handel’s star was never higher, and momentarily the opposi- 
tion felt dashed. But in the fall of 1720, Buononcini’s Astarto, 
already a favorite in Italy, was staged for Senesino’s London 
debut, and all but equaled the success of Radamisto. 

The battle lines were drawn: the shareholders divided into 
two camps. Even the most sanguine Handelians could not hope 
for easy victory. The dramatically inclined suggested a contest 
between the rival composers, decision to be awarded to him 
who wrote the finer act of a three-act opera, the opening act of 
which — doubtless to square things all around — ^was assigned to 
a complete nonentity. Handel’s contribution to Muzio Scevola 
won him a bootless victory: the adherents of Buononcini, who 
were using Handel as a substitute target in their rage against 
the English-hating German monarch, would not acknowledge 
defeat in a fair fight. 

The struggle between the alien lords of English opera see- 
sawed back and forth for seven years, during which polite — 
and sometimes not so polite — ^factionalism raged. And for a 
time it actually seemed that Buononcini might win out: his 
light, sensuously tuneful operas proved irresistible to a large 
section of high society. In an attempt to strengthen his hand, 
Handel kept importing more and more vocal stars, until Lon- 
don became a vast cage of singing birds. First, there was Se- 

♦ His stars, then under contract at Dresden, could not appear the first season. 
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nesino, with whom the future Empress Maria Theresa had 
deigned to sing duets: his incredible roulades, however, did 
not save the melodious Floridante, which Handel had picked 
as a winner in 1721. When Buononcini replied to Floridante 
with two hits, Handel was in despair. He had the further 
humiliation of seeing his rival, now at the top of his fame, 
asked to compose music for Marlborough's funeral. Bitterness 
made him rash: he had heard of Francesca Cuzzoni, a young 
Italian contralto who was then the wonder of Venice, and, 
sound unheard, sent her an offer of the unbelievable sum of 
£2000 a year. Cuzzoni came, ugly, intractable, every pound a 
prima donna. Handel tamed her so well that she re-established 
her master overnight by a magnificent performance at the 
premiere of Ottone, on January 12, 1723. Others in the cast 
were Boschi and Gaetan Berenstadt, both eminent bassos, 
Senesino, and the English favorite, Anastasia Robinson. So mor- 
tified was the last by the audience's marked preference for 
Cuzzoni that she retired forthwith and became a countess.* 

For a time, Senesino and Cuzzoni were enough. Buononcini's 
strength was ebbing, and Handel fortified his position by com- 
posing two excellent scores, the first, Giulio Cesare, to an ab- 
surd rigmarole by Nicolo Francesco Haym. The second. Tamer- 
lano, though provided with an equally harebrained pseudo- 
historical libretto by the same favorite collaborator, built up 
to a massive climax musically and an unusually intense one 
emotionally. Handel had begun to think out loud about his 
oratorio style. It was a good thing for him that he was doing 
so, for his audiences were beginning to tire of Italian opera, 
whether in Buononcini’s light and lascivious manner or in- 
vigorated by Handel's buoyant masculinity and tolerance of 
dignified pathos. Also, the managing shareholders of the Royal 
Academy of Music, with their distinguished genius for spend- 
ing the profits, were terrified at empty seats. Instead of cutting 
their budgets, these scatterbrained lords did precisely the op- 
posite: they sent for Faustina Bordoni, called by her enchanted 

* Although for a long time an unacknowledged one, as her husband, Charles 
Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough, was a snob. He loved her, however, in his 
fashion, and once publicly flogged Senesino for hurling coarse words at Anastasia. 
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countrymen la nuova sirena. One of the most appealing and 
attractive figures of the entire musical stage, this lovely woman 
put a high price on her great abilities. Like Cuzzoni, she asked 
£2000 a year, and received it. 

With superb showmanship, and as if daring the fire of the 
gods, Handel used both Bordoni and Cuzzoni in his next opera, 
Alessandro y carefully composing roles of equal importance and 
display for each. The divas were already rivals, having made 
their debuts together in Venice seven years before. Fireworks 
were expected (probably hoped for) at once, but for a time 
they contented themselves with singing gloriously to packed 
houses and acting toward one another with the cold decorum 
of Latins struggling to repress themselves. Then, suddenly, 
after the season had closed, hell broke loose. The ladies’ fol- 
lowers began it, literally by wearing party emblems — possibly 
a Cuzzoni scarf, possibly a Bordoni riband. Soon a “Cuzzoni” 
and a “Faustina” were entered in the Newmarket races. By the 
middle of 1727, the battle had become so hot that the pro- 
Ugonists themselves joined in, spitting out rather than sing- 
ing duets with each other. On the night of June 6, the opera 
(as though anyone cared) was a last feeble effort by Buononcini. 
A fight broke out in the pit and rapidly spread to the stage. It 
was climaxed, to everyone’s joyful relief, when Faustina and 
Cuzzoni flew at each other and began pulling each other’s hair 
out by the roots. 

The Royal Academy of Music lasted but a year more. Handel, 
who had lately become a loyal subject of Great Britain, tried, 
in Riccardo primo, to woo his public with a patriotic theme. 
But even Faustina, Cuzzoni, and Senesino could not make it 
stomach an Italian-singing Richard the Lion-Hearted. And 
now “the rival queens,” as Colley Cibber, the laureate, called 
them, departed. The Londoners, left with only music, did not 
like it. The ever-resourceful Handel then wrote to the young 
Roman poet Metastasio, already the acknowledged prince of 
librettists, and besought a lifesaver from him. Handel received 
a workmanlike accumulation of historical data about Cyrus the 
Great, which he incontinently turned over to Haym, who 
butchered it. The resulting collaboration, Siroe, was in re- 
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hearsal when, on January 29, 1728, London went to the first 
performance of The Beggar's Opera, The fate of the Royal 
Academy was sealed: it closed its useless doors in June. 

The men who contrived The Beggar's Opera were cleverer 
than they knew. John Gay, its librettist, was a spoiled and witty 
party poet with a talent for broad, if not leering, salaciousness. 
Dr. Johann Christoph Pepusch, a transplanted Berlin theorist 
and authority on old music, had an equally lively talent for 
appropriating any melodies that happened to be lying about, 
whether folk tunes or scraps of Purcell and Handel. The Beg- 
gar's Opera both satirized the government of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole and parodied Italian opera, for the very excellent reasons 
that Gay had a grudge against the Whigs, while Pepusch, whom 
Handel had supplanted as private musician to the extravagant 
Duke of Chandos, wanted to get even with his fellow German. 
They offered their exhilarating novelty at the psychological 
moment: London was sick to death of assorted myths and 
historical snippets from Greece and Rome, not to mention 
more outlandish places; it was bored with the stiff attitudes 
and run-of-the-mill fustian of classical characters spouting their 
emotions in a foreign jargon. So Gay, taking a flimsy but not 
incredible tale, and peopling it with an unsavory crew of dere- 
licts, footpads, and ladies and gentlemen of the highway who 
might have stepped from The Rake's Progress, contrived know- 
ingly spiced dialogue interspersed with lyrics of a saucy and 
scurrilous nature. Pepusch adapted to these naughty trifles 
various ballad tunes, not only of English, but also of Irish, 
French, and Italian provenance: his sole original contribution 
was an overture. 

Although only an analyst with a blind parti pris could find 
in The Beggar's Opera a unity much superior to that of a 
typical Handel stage piece, its sprightly tempo and easy com- 
prehensibility, plus the obvious lilt of its tunes, made it an 
instant and conquering success. During the first season, it ran 
for sixty-two or -three nights, and Gay boasted, after its thirty- 
sixth performance, that he had already pocketed about £800 
in profits (his manager made five times that in the same period). 
Polly, the heroine of the piece, made the fortune of Lavinia 
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Fenton, who created the role: while still on the stage, she be- 
came the mistress of Charles Paulet, Duke of Bolton; she re- 
tired from it to become his wife, and eventually to inherit his 
vast estate. Soon The Beggar's Opera overran the British Isles. 
Even the people of Minorca heard it — it seems unlikely that 
they understood more of it than the Londoners did of Italian 
opera. Within twenty-five years, it was sung in Paris and New 
York: in the latter place, it preceded Italian opera by almost 
half a century. 

The Beggar's Opera has been revived often, notably in London 
in 1920, when Sir Nigel Playfair produced it with the tunes or- 
chestrated by Frederic Austin, and with decor and costumes by 
Claud Lovat Fraser. This perfect rehabilitation made the names of 
Gay and Pepusch even fresher in the twentieth century than they 
had been in their own lifetime: before starting on a long tour. 
The Beggar^s Opera, in Playfair’s version, ran at the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith, for two years and a half. A German adaptation by Bert 
Brecht, rewritten to satirize {a la Karl Marx) modern Walpoles and 
their dupes, was set to jazz music by Kurt Weill as Die Dreigro- 
schenoper. Dr. Percy A. Scholes, the amusing and acidulous back- 
bone of the Oxford University Press musical list, has called the 
Brecht-Weill version *‘a gross travesty of the original,*' but it went 
over in London nevertheless. Finally, G. W. Pabst, the eminent 
German cinematographer, made from Die Dreigroschenoper one of 
the first — and best — avant-garde movies. More than two hundred 
years after its premiere, it is safe to predict a long and various 
future for The Beggar's Opera, whether pure, adulterated, or en- 
tirely metamorphosed, 

Handel, who after the failure of the Academy went into 
partnership with John James Heidegger, an uncomely dw^arf 
known as “the Swiss Count,” evidently interpreted the success 
of The Beggar's Opera as a passing craze. True, women of 
fashion carried its ballads on their fans, or obstructed their 
living quarters with “Polly” or “Macheath” screens; but had 
not they acted the same when his two rival canaries were di- 
viding London? Was there not, for instance, the “Cuzzoni” 
dress of brown and silver that had made the success of his 
Rodelinda, and had given fashionable London dressmakers a 
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new color scheme? Yes, definitely. The Beggar's Opera was a 
fad. So, perhaps, did Handel rationalize as he doggedly set 
about concocting his twenty-fifth Italian opera. That he saw 
no mene, mene, is proved by the fact that he took no pains 
with music or libretto, though he introduced a singer of sur- 
passing ugliness: Anna Maria Strada, known as ''the Pig.’* Dur- 
ing late 1730, by reimporting Senesino, and counting on the 
affection of London for some of his old scores, Handel man- 
aged once more to crowd the theater night after night. Poro, 
a new opera with a ripe Oriental book by Metastasio, was wildly 
acclaimed in 173 1- Critics called it HandeFs greatest work, 
and the presses of Walsh groaned tp supply the demand for 
the airs Senesino had made fashionable. 

Handel was again on top. Rather sentimentally, he revived 
his first London opera, Rinaldo^ and then another blow fell. 
A heat wave wilted London and HandeFs popularity. When 
it had subsided, his audiences were nowhere, and though he 
continued to compose Italian operas for ten years more — 
eighteen of them, in fact — he seems to have realized at last that 
he could never regain his pre-eminence unless he got another 
string to his bow. After 1731, Handel, magnificently revising 
an early effort as Esther, inaugurated his great series of ora- 
torios. By these works in their native tongue he was to become 
the musical god of the English people. 

HandeFs last ten years as an operatic composer were full 
of drama and excitement. The opposition to him now crystal- 
lized in a group known unofficially as the “Opera of the No- 
bility.” Semipolitical in character, it ranged itself under the 
banner of the rebellious Frederick, Prince of Wales, and the 
young Duke of Marlborough. It secured as its official composer 
the Neapolitan Niccolo Porpora, almost exactly HandeFs con- 
temporary, a man of talent and definite determination. Wean- 
ing away Cuzzoni and Senesino from HandeFs company was 
congenial work for the sly Italian, but this coup merely divided 
the meager audiences between the two companies. It was not 
until he succeeded in hiring the greatest castrato of them all, 
Carlo Broschi, called Farinelli, that Porpora began to fill his 
theater. The golden-voiced soprano burst on London in Decern- 
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had composed for Faustina Bordoni, who had become his wife 
in 1730. While that performance was notable for si^nin^, once 
again, a death warrant for Handel’s operatic career, it was even 
more notable for one of those too rare gestures of generous 
appreciation from one singer to another: after Farinelli had 
finished his first air, the veteran Senesino, who was also singing 
that night, strode over to his junior rival and impulsively em- 
braced him. 

Although the excellence of performers who lived before the 
days of gramophone records must be taken on trust, the fact 
that tradition is almost unanimous in calling Farinelli the first 
of singers is strong evidence of his surpassing merit. Reputedly 
of noble birth, he was, it is said, a castrato by accident and not 
by design: injured grievously while out riding, he had to 
submit to the effeminizing operation, or die. Equally, it hap- 
pened that the induced voice became the most beautiful ever 
heard— after laborious training by Porpora and other singing 
masters. When Farinelli went to London in 1734, this hand- 


some and intelligent man had already chalked up extraordi- 
nary triumphs in Italy and Austria, and for three years he had 
London in his pocket. When even his powers could no longer 
shore up Italian opera there, he left for France, where Louis 
XV presented him with a portrait framed in diamonds. 

Traveling in royal style, Farinelli then proceeded into Spain, 
no doubt intending merely to get homage for his voice at the 
court before returning to the scenes of his earlier successes. He 


remained in Madrid a quarter of a century: Philip V, the melan- 
cholic Bourbon who dragged out a painful existence under tlie 
thumb of a domineering wife, was enchanted by his exotic 
guest and would not let him go. For ten years, at an annual 
stipend of fifty diousand francs, this strange David solaced the 
harmless Saul with a program of soporific monotony— a ni<rluly 
program diat never varied. Among the three (or perhaps four) 
songs Farinelli sang some thirty-five hundred times to the de- 

opera by Hasse with 

which he had first dazzled London. ^ 


When Philip died, and Ferdinand VI 


reigned in his st.?ad. 
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Farinelli became more powerful through the magic of his voice 
and even took a hand in ruling the country. But when Fer- 
dinand died, and his half-brother Charles came to the throne, 
Farinelli was hustled out of Spain.* The year was 1759, and 
the singer was fiftydour. He was too old to return to the stage, 
but he carried into retirement a vast fortune shrewdly amassed 
during his many years as popular and court favorite. Charles 
III was not vindictive: he not only allowed the erstwhile fa- 
vorite to carry his gold pieces away with him, but also con- 
tinued his salary, stipulating only that he was to reside beyond 
the Spanish dominions. Although Farinelli probably might 
have preferred to settle in his native Naples, he had, instead, 
to choose Bologna, where he passed the remaining twenty- 
three years of his life in luxurious ease. Dr. Charles Burney, the 
inquisitive and indefatigable father of the author of Evelina, 
visited him there in 1771, and brought away a glowing account 
of the man who, almost forty years earlier, had temporarily 
ruined Handel. 

But only temporarily. The career of Handel shows a most 
amazing vigor and buoyancy — qualities that can be recognized 
again and again in his music — refusing to admit that disaster 
really mattered. It is true tftat after the catastrophe of 1737 
(which, it must be remembered, was coincident with bodily 
ills of terrible severity) Handel wrote only six more operas, 
though he lived twenty-two years longer. But among those six 
was his sole essay in the comic — Serse^ a work of great ingenuity, 
distinction, and charm, which with a little trouble could easily 
be revived today. And Serse contains unquestionably the most 
famous (though not necessarily the finest) of all HandeFs 
operatic airs, the all too immortal ''Ombra mai fu/' errone- 
ously called the “Largo.'' The last of the six — Deidamia — ^was 
produced in 1741. But 1741 was more memorable in the his- 
tory of music for another reason, for in that year, doubtless, 

* Daniel-Frangois-Esprit Auber wrote, in Le Part du diable, ou Carlo Broschi 
(1843), a rather charming semicomic opera about the happier part of Farinelli’s 
Spanish adventure. There being no male soprano available in 1843, Auber gave 
the role of the great castrato to a woman. Wagner’s friend Hermann Zumpe, 
and the popular Spanish composer of light operas, Tomds Bretdn, composed 
operas on the same theme. 
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Handel was beginning to shape the vast fabric that has set his 
name alongside that of Bach — Messiah. 

And it is as the creator of Messiah, Israel in Egypt, and a 
few other oratorios that Handel remains known as a composer 
for the stage. The best of the oratorios are definitely more 
dramatic than almost any of HandeFs operas; some of them, 
and in particular Semele, have been performed as operas with 
great effect. Part of the superior dramatic impact of the ora- 
torios lies not so much in the bar-by-bar excellence of the music 
itself as in the mighty surge of the great choruses, which are 
almost never used in the operas, which, moreover, neglect con- 
certed numbers almost entirely. Writing for the lay stage, 
Handel was hampered by traditions of usage and construction 
which, by the beginning of the eighteenth century, had been 
so rigorously codified that only violent revolution could have 
freed the frozen dramatic element. Handel was no revolution- 
ist; he took opera as he found it and left it in exactly the same 
state. Even the best Handel opera is but a concert of occasion- 
ally lovely airs and heroic or pathetic recitatives, interspersed 
with a much larger number of machine-made airs and reci- 
tatives. There is, in short, a kind of thoughtlessness, insouciance 
even, about the way this prodigal manufacturer of music strings 
his good, bad, and fair-to-middling numbers on the threads of 
a stilted, rambling, and altogether inconsequential libretto.* 

Handel seems to have regarded an opera much as a modern 
tunesmith regards a musical comedy: something into which a 
number may be injected without much consideration of its 
environment, but with a great deal of consideration for the 
star who must have it there — ^and who will put it over. Handel 
was sure of his Senesinos and Cuzzonis and Broschis, even after 
they could no longer put his operas over merely by singing his 

♦ The poor librettist was not wholly to blame. He might hit upon a powerful 
theme (like that of Rinaldo). He might have a poetic gift (Uke Metastasio). But 
the obligation to provide set arias for each of the principal singers at set points 
in each act, to end his story happily with all the living principals joining in 
a so-called “chorus" at the dose of the last act, and to conform to any number 
of other laws was as stifling to him as to the composer. Add to these rules of 
operatic dramaturgy the general literary conventions of the times themselves — 
foppishness, extravagance, exalted diction, plumed heroics, strained dassicism — 
and it is no wonder that even the best librettos Handel and the lesser com- 
posers of the day had to put up with strike us as spineless verbiage. 
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songs superbly. He asked himself no questions, even when 
whole audiences thinned away, deserting to Gay and Pepusch. 
He could not know that The Beggar's Opera was the precursor 
of his adopted land’s only sound indigenous opera — that light, 
comic, broadly mocking strain which was to culminate in the 
delicious flummery of Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Handel operas are occasionally revived today. Dr. Oskar 
Hagen, the distinguished historian of art, had produced nine 
of them at Gottingen when the First World War broke out 
and cut short his ambitious project of resurrecting them all. 
In the United States, the scholarly Werner Josten has staged 
several of them at Smith College with critical reclame. Yet, it 
seems unlikely that any of the Handel operas will be banishing 
Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice from its honored place as the oldest 
opera in the standard repertoire. Quite apart from the objec- 
tions already named, these operas, one and all, are too difficult 
for the modern vocalist: they require the lost supernal agility 
that seems to have died out with the last castrato along about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. It is a strange and tragic 
fact that a vei'y large part of the total output of one of the 
very greatest of composers is likely to remain almost totally 
inaccessible. 




Chapter IV 

The French Way: Part One 


T he sudden creation of a national opera that is instantly 
recognizable as such is a phenoijienon extraordinarily rare 
in the history of music. National styles have usually evolved 
slowly, but in France the Gallic flavor was at once evident. 
One man, and he an Italian, seeming to disdain the models of 
his native land, brought forth as if by impulse an intensely 
French product that was substantially without ancestry. This 
genius was Jean-Bap tiste Lully, born in Florence in 1632. 

Paris, which in the early seventeenth century was as much 
the artistic capital of France as it is today, was exposed to 
Italian opera almost as soon as was Florence itself. Powerful 
propagandists for le musiche nuove presented themselves at the 
court of Henri IV during the first decade of the century, evi- 
dently without lasting results. Although Caccini himself jour- 
neyed thither, it does not seem probable that a single opera 
was produced. While a flourishing, quickly popular art was 
spreading over Italy like a genial plague, France sang chansons 
or cultivated ballet, which Catherine de’ Medici had made 
fashionable. Under the later Valois and Henri IV, ballets of 
sumptuous magnificence crowded out almost all other court 
entertainments. Under Louis XIII, the rage for dancing per- 
sisted. During the minority of Louis XIV, when the Italian 
Mazarin was ruling France, the court heard its first opera, 
doubtless because the chief minister, sincerely desirous of 
championing amenities and luxuries from Italy, also wished, 
for political reasons, to surround himself with Italians. With 
a keen understanding of the role of entertainment in keeping 
the masters of a people subdued, the wily cardinal imported an 
opera company whole. 

Orfeo, by the now utterly obscure Luigi Rossi (an unwearied 
fashioner of cantatas), was produced in France in 1647. Pos- 
sibly because of the superb performance of the Italian com- 
pany under Rossi’s direction, Orfeo has been called, with some 
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inexactness, the first opera given there. Actually, it had at 
least two, possibly three, predecessors. Despite Mazarin s anxiety 
to popularize the new art (he had a French analysis of the 
libretto of Orfeo distributed before the performance), the lords 
and ladies reacted coldly. Cavalli's Serse, produced at the Louvre 
in 1660 during the wedding fetes of Louis XIV and Maria 
Theresa of Spain, fared somewhat better, though the reception 
given to the Servite father who sang the role of Queen Amestris 
was far from flattering — ^he was a castrato, and the French did 
not like him. However, Cavalli was asked back, two years later, 
to help celebrate the Peace of the Pyrenees: this time he staged 
his masterpiece, Ercole amante. Even this admirable work did 
not establish opera in Italian, and at that date it would not 
have been unreasonable to predict that unless a French twist 
was given to it, the art would survive in France only as an oc- 
casional plaything of the court. 

Less reasonable to predict would have been that the man to 
give opera a French twist was the pushing young Italian who 
had been commissioned to introduce into both Serse and Ercole 
amante some of his popular dance tunes. These commissions 
to a man who had been Louis’ friend when he was still a 
crowned puppet under Mazarin’s thumb were signs that the 
Sun King was rising and would shed his rays over a very French 
France. Ercole amante was a compatriot’s epitaph on Mazarin, 
who had just died: Lully’s dances in Ercole were the future. 
For a dozen years this brilliant, rough, and unscrupulous com- 
positeur du roi, risen from an underscullion’s greasy tasks to 
the domination of music in France, forged and tempered the 
instruments of his art. In 1664, the year of his perfectly at- 
tested marriage (the contract was witnessed by Louis XIV, 
Maria Theresa, and the Queen Mother, Anne of Austria), he 
began a happy collaboration with Moliere, which just missed 
producing the first French opera, but which did father such 
masterpieces as Le Mariage force, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
and Pourceaugnac, with apt and sprightly incidental music. 
Racine also collaborated with Lully. 

In 1671, the Moliere- Lully team sired a work that was so 
close to full-fledged opera that only a miracle of omission kept 
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it in the category of comedies-ballets. So the honor of compos- 
ing the first French opera went, through sheer accident, to a 
team of well-known hacks, the poet Pierre Perrin and the 
tunesmith Robert Cambert. Their pleasantly melodious five- 
act pastoral — Pomone — ^was successfully produced in March, 
1671. Cambert followed with another opera, equally well re- 
ceived, and the envious Lully intrigued to such effect that 
within a year Cambert had to flee into England, where he was 
eventually murdered by his valet. 

Lully, like Louis, now reigned alone, and he celebrated his 
coup d’etat by joining forces with Philippe Quinault, a dra- 
matic poet of considerable talent, if not actual genius. The 
pair’s first effort was a plotless pastoral, whose success augured 
well for further collaboration. They therefore tried something 
more ambitious and unified, and thus created the first of the 
so-called tragedies en musique — Cadmus et Hermione, staged 
on April 27, 1673. This tragic opera was the first of a series of 
fifteen such (twelve of them with books by Quinault), all ad- 
mirable in proportion, careful in workmanship, and nice in 
declamation. While we are unlikely to hear the statement 
proved by performance, the collaboration of Lully and Qui- 
nault may be compared in effectiveness with those of Gluck 
and Calzabigi, Mozart and Da Ponte, Verdi and Boito, and 
Wagner and Wagner. Quinault received 4000 livres a year for 
his share of the work. Lully apparently paid himself more 
lavishly: dying in 1687, he left, in addition to four substantial 
pieces of city property, a fortune estimated at 342,000 livres. 

Lully was a voluminous workman: besides the fifteen operas 
that he wrote in fourteen years, ballets, pastorals, dances, songs, 
instrumental pieces of many kinds, and church music were 
furnished to his avid patrons, at whose head stood the most 
insatiable of them all — the generally unmusical Louis XIV, 
who nevertheless composed pretty trifles, and who desperately 
wanted to be amused and praised. The King, self-conscious, 
vainglorious architect of a new France, applauded Cadmus et 
Hermione with such obvious pleasure that Lully, an observant 
courtier, realized that he had hit upon a workable formula. He 
never found a reason for changing it, for it was already a very 
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French thing. Tailor-made, highly conventionalized, almost in- 
temperately artificial, yet supremely correct, it naturally ap- 
pealed to a monarch and a court who considered the grandly 
dull fa^des of Versailles the height of architectural perfection. 
When Lully’s Alceste was staged in 1674, Louis asserted that 
he would hear it every day if he was in Paris. 

Like every important institution that flourished in the France 
of the grand siecle, opera was a spectacle. Sumptuous costumes, 
elaborate decors, and incredibly ingenious and complex stage 
machines that were like vastly magnified clockwork toys made 
even the most severe tragedie essentially a visual delight. Tab^ 
leaux and divertissements, for all the world like costly side 
shows, ministered to momentarily flagging appetites. But these 
attractions paled beside the incidental ballets, for which Lully 
often saved his finest effects. Ballet had acquired such popu- 
larity among the nobility during its first century of existence 
in France that it was a shrewd stroke of business on Lully’s 
part to introduce it into his operas. Once there, be it noted, it 
stayed — ^not only in the native products, but also in imported 
operas whether or not their composers had provided for one 
in the original design (Wagner’s dilemma over the Paris pro- 
duction of Tannhduser is a most flagrant example of this 
French determinism). Lully, armed with a bottomless budget 
and a tradition of costliness,* was prepared to spend any 
amount of money and inject any innovation necessary to make 
his ballets the wonder of the times. He was the first to make 
use of trained male ballet dancers, though occasionally, as in 
days past, the King himself and some of the great lords eagerly 
deigned to impersonate Jupiter and Apollo and their separate 
trains. 

Because Lully’s operas were given at court, they were lav- 
ishly moxmted, but this circumstance of production must not 
be confused with their essential structure and musical charac- 
ter. If submitted to analysis, these entities prove, under their 
costly swathe of superficialities, to be surprisingly close relatives 
of the early Florentine operas. They begin, to be sure, with a 

* The Ballet comique de la reyne, staged at the wedding, in 1581, of Henri 
Ills mignon, Anne de Joyeuse, to Mile de Vaud^mont, the Queen’s sister, cost 
3,500,000 francs. 
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so-called “French overture” invented by Lully himself; it was 
in two, sometimes three, sections — slow, quick and fugal, slow. 
Equally unfamiliar to Peri and Caccini would have been the 
accompanied recitatives which are among the strongest dra- 
matic elements of a Lully score. Strangest of all, no doubt, 
would have been the vigorous and lofty choruses, sometimes 
as mighty as those of Handel. But the Florentines would quite 
have understood their descendant’s approach to the central 
problem of reconciling the dramatic and the musical: Lully 
evidently viewed his task as the heightening and underscoring 
of a poetic text. He fitted the music to the words, and did not 
torture the words to fit the music. Nor was he a vocalist’s pan- 
der. Italian-born though he was, Lully understood the subtlest 
problems of French prosody, treating its rich, tricky assonances 
with positive reverence, and evolving an admirable style of 
French declamation that is at once musical and dramatically 
eloquent. Yet he was no doctrinaire, and was bound by no phi- 
losophy of opera: his frequent interpolations of purely instru- 
mental snatches, irrelevant except as sheer irruptions of beauty, 
prove that he let himself go whenever he felt like it. 

Writing in The Spectator, in 1711, Addison, after praising 
Lully for fitting his music to the French language, continues: 

The Chorus in which that Opera abounds, gives the Parterre 
frequent Opportunities oi joining in Consort with the Stage. 
This Inclination of the Audience to Sing along with the Actors, 
so prevails with them, that I have sometimes known the Per- 
former on the Stage to do no more in a Celebrated Song, than 
the Clerk of a Parish Church, who serves only to raise the 
Psalm, and is afterwards drown’d in the Musick of the Congre- 
gation. Every Actor that comes on the Stage is a Beau. The 
Queens and Heroines are so Painted, that they appear as 
Ruddy and Cherry-cheek’d as Milk-maids. The Shepherds are 
all Embroider’d, and acquit themselves in a Ball better than 
our English Dancing-Masters. I have seen a couple of Rivers 
appear in red stockings; and Alpheus, instead of having his 
head covered with Sedge and Bull-Rushes, making Love in a 
fair full-bottomed Perriwig, and a Plume of Feathers; but 
with a Voice so full of Shakes and Quavers that I should have 
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thought the Murmurs of a Country Brook the much more 

^eeable Musick. 

Lully’s talent was protean, expressive of humor, heroism, and 
pathos. Yet, his instrumentation was not always the most in- 
spired or even the most nearly correct — ^indeed, it was often 
labored and poor, partly because in this department of his art 
he was something of an experimentalist. Some of the products 
of his laboratory were deliciously absurd: once, to suggest the 
rocking of Charon’s boat, he used the identical rhythm and 
counterpoint he had previously used in describing the hero’s 
wrath in Roland (1685), which he considered his best opera. 
But Louis XIV, who listened suspiciously to sprightly melodies 
and brilliant passages (unless they happened to be the rollick- 
ing military marches in which Lully was surpassing), liked 
what his Italian favorite wrought for him. Which explains much 
concerning both Lully’s good qualities and his defects. . . . 
Particularly does it explain the empty grandeur of some of his 
airs. Magniloquence is the blight on acres of Lully, but what 
is good is very, very good. It has style, elevation, character, 
sometimes real dramatic expressiveness. We do not demean the 
age of Boileau and Moliere by calling it also the age of Lully. 

Rameau, the next great composer of the French school of 
opera, was but four years old when Louis XIV’s maitre de 
musique died prematurely from the effects of striking his foot 
sharply with his long, wandlike baton while conducting a Te 
Deum to celebrate the King’s recovery from an illness. As 
Rameau did not write his first important opera until he was 
fifty years old, there was a considerable interval during which 
the influence of Lully persisted, coloring the work of the lesser 
men of that transition. Although the names of these minor 
composers — Campra, Monteclair, Destouches — ^are almost un- 
known today, some of them were in themselves interesting, and 
produced music of mild charm. As the rage for ballet went on 
unabated, they saved some of their best melodies and dance 
tunes for that genre. An amusing incident, showing clearly that 
the art of deifying kings did not pass with the Grand Monarque, 
is connected with the public performance of Destouches’ in- 
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genious ballet, Les Elements, When it was first given at Ver- 
sailles, the young Louis XV danced in it, and was routinely 
complimented by various characters of the ensemble. When the 
ballet was staged in Paris, however, a bust of the King had to 
do service for his role: quite as fulsome compliments were 
addressed to this immobile dancer. 

Mythology and the old romances still furnished these in- 
terim composers with most of their stories, but occasionally a 
Biblical theme was selected. Mont^clair, whose music is not 
without wit, had great success with the lugubrious story of 
Jephtha, that rather foolhardy judge of Israel who, having 
promised to sacrifice to Jehovah, in return for victory over the 
Ammonites, “whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my house 
to meet me,’’ was greeted by his only child. Rameau, at the 
time of Jephte's success a middle-aged man still struggling for 
recognition, had once tried his own hand at a sacred subject. 
His choice was Samson, around whom Handel was to build 
one of the most impressive of his oratorios, but who was never 
the subject of a popular opera until Saint-Saens thought of 
putting the emphasis on the enchantress Delilah.* Rameau’s 
reading of the long-tressed Hebrew hero never reached the 
stage: its performance was interdicted at the last moment, ap- 
parently because it was feared that the libretto, by a rising pub- 
licist named Voltaire, might give ofiEense to the religious. 

It is perhaps typical of a professional organist like Rameau 
to try to storm the portals of the Academic Royale de Musique 
(predecessor of the Opera), admission to which was essential 
for a profitable career as an operatic composer, with a Bible 
story. He soon saw that he was mistaken, and hired the Ahh6 
Pellegrin, known as the cure de Vopera, to sift the good old 
reliable subject matter of Racine’s theatre for a libretto likely 
to be acceptable to the authorities. Pellegrin chose the fairly 
threadbare story of Phaedra and Hippolytus, and extracted a 
promise from Rameau to pay him five hundred livres if Hippo- 
lyte et Aricie failed.f At rehearsal, however, he was so delighted 

* Even Samson et Dalila vf2is originally written as an oratorio. 

fWe do not know what the Abb^ was to receive if the opera succeeded, but 
unless this was stipulated, the arrangement was one of the most quixotic in 
history, and struck at the very root of the law of contract. 
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with the music that he impulsively tore up the bond at the end 
of the first act. 

The first performance of Hippolyte et Aricie, at the Acade- 
mie, on October 1, 1733, was a success, despite the fact that a 
critical, almost savage opposition broke into full cry at once. 
During the four years that elapsed between Hippolyte and the 
premiere of Rameau’s overwhelmingly popular masterpiece, 
Castor et Pollux^ in 1737, his colleagues and a very large 
section of the public directed against him the most poisonous 
shafts, usually in the name of tradition and Lully. This was an 
ironical situation for the man who was to become the champion 
of French music, but it is understandable. Before coming to 
the operatic sjfage, Rameau had been an outsider — a mere 
theoretician whose best jobs had been in the organ lofts of 
provincial cathedrals. In short, he did not rate: his own trans- 
formation into the very symbol of la musique frangaise was 
far in the future, though Campra had perhaps shown in which 
direction the wind would blow when, long before the days of 
Rameau’s canonization as the patron saint of French music, he 
remarked that Hippolyte et Aricie had enough stuff in it for 
ten operas and that its composer would someday outshine all 
his contemporaries. 

That peripatetic historian of music, Charles Burney, writing 
an exact quarter century after the death of Rameau, gave a de- 
tailed description of Castor et Pollux, 'long regarded in France 
as the masterpiece of this composer”: 

The overture is the best of this author, upon Lulli’s plan. 
The opening symphony is beautiful; but why the same melody 
was not applied, in the same measure, to the poetry, I know 
not, unless the versification required a change of time; but, in 
that case, why write the symphony on a subject that would 
not suit the words? But those eternal changes in the measure, 
which teaze and disappoint the ear of all that are used to 
other Music, is general in serious French operas, and seem as 
much the fault of the poet as musician. It is, however, won- 
derful, that this defect was not sooner discovered. The over- 
charged tenderness of Rameau's Music appears in all his slow 
movements, which are in one style, and generally in triple time. 
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This master perpetually discovers himself to be a great harmon- 
ist; but inured to a bad taste and style of composition, as 
well as to bad singing, he has only augmented the defects of 
his predecessors, and rendered what was rude and clumsy in 
Lulli, still more offensive, by endeavours at sweetness or high 
seasoning. The appoggiaturas, or leaning notes, being so fre- 
quently incorporated in the harmony, renders it crude, and the 
hanging on every note, as if unwilling to relinquish it, checks 
and impedes the motion of the air, and gives it a slow and 
languid effect, however likely the theme on which it is com- 
posed. Every passage in such a melody resembles a French 
heroic verse: 

“Each is an Alexandrine, through the song. 

That like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.'' 

The opening of the second act: Que tout gemisse, is very fine, 
and the pathos well applied; but the subsequent air, which is 
cast in an admirable mould, is spoiled by frequent and unnec- 
essary changes of measure; and yet in spite of these defects, and 
the vocal outrages of Mademoiselle Arnould,* I was more 
pleased and affected by this scene, than any other I ever heard 
at the French serious opera. The march, which has few ap- 
poggiaturas in it, is like other Christian Music. 

The prelude tendre, at the opening of the third act, abounds 
with too many of these drags, which being equally harsh to the 
ear and injurious to the pulsation, seem to prevent the per- 
former from ever falling on his feet; and bar eleventh, the 
chord of the superfluous fifth, which makes all nature shudder, 
except our Gallic neighbours, is here continued so long that it 
distorts the countenance of every other hearer, like hiera picra. 
The major minuet, page 121, after so long and tiresome a 
minority, is rich in harmony and graceful in melody. The 
voice is worse used by the composer than the most insignificant 
instrument. For after several symphonies that are extremely 
promising, and the ear has been made to expect a continuation 
of the prefatory strain, nothing is given to the vocal part but 
broken accents and dislocated measures. In the chaconne, which 
is admirable, the measure is well marked and well accented. 

. . . More genius and invention appear in the dances of 
Rameau than elsewhere, because in them, there is a necessity 
for motion, measure, and symmetry of phrase. And it may 

♦ See page 73 . 
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with truth be said, that nothing in Lulli's operas was imitated 
or adopted by the rest of Europe, but the style of his over- 
tures, or in Rameau’s, but the dances. 

Not only is this an interesting bit of contemporary spectator 
criticism, but it is also an object lesson for music critics who 
are conscientious about their task. Those strictures that are 
Burney’s prejudices against novelties or departures from his 
own rigorous ideas sound today merely irrelevant and old- 
fogyish. But when the fussy Doctor tested things by universal 
principles, his native sharpness led him to opinions that are as 
valid today as when he wrote them. The harmonic and rhythmic 
strangenesses that offended Burney are Rameau’s chief claim to 
fame. From a purely musical point of view, he was a sorely 
needed innovator, both theoretically and in practice. As Burney 
declares, the instrumental sections are the best parts of Ra- 
meau’s operas: he wrote awkwardly for the voice, but often 
inspiredly for instruments, introducing new ones and search- 
ing out new secrets of orchestral color. In his overtures he not 
only foreshadowed the romantic program overture of almost 
symphonic scope that Berlioz was to bring to maturity, but 
he also more clearly defined the sonata tendency that has char- 
acterized the symphony from that day to this. His operas, as 
such, are not very good, and he made no eflEort to change the 
form. In short, Rameau was not a great composer of operas, 
but a great composer who wrote operas. 

This man, who completed his first successful opera when 
he was fifty, was still writing for the stage when he was nearly 
eighty. He had finally achieved a brilliant position, almost as 
favored by Louis le bien-aime as Lully had been by Louis le 
grand, but without stilling vicious tongues. He had merely 
exchanged one set of enemies for another. Starting out as a 
reputed enemy of the national school as represented by the 
worshipers of Lully, he ended by being a French national 
school of his own, quite as venerated as Lully had ever been. 

In 1752, a troupe of Italian comic singers arrived in Paris 
to help lighten a musical season that had got off to a bad start 
with a deadly fiasco by Destouches. These lively artists, known 
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in France as les bouffonSy staged Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona 
with such thumping success that the old stand-bys of the 
Academie Royale, who wrote almost nothing but opera seria 
in French, found their position threatened. The situation be- 
came doubly serious when parties began to range themselves 
under the buffa and seria banners: the supporters of French 
opera found a protector in the King; the Italian party in the 
Queen, who took their side mainly because Mme de Pompadour 
had steered the King to the nationalists. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
always spoiling for a good fight, led a motley band of Encyclo- 
pedists to the defense of les bouffons, remarking that all true 
connoisseurs were with them, and that, anyhow, “There is 
neither measure nor* melody in French music, because the 
language itself is not susceptible of either/’ It did not matter 
that he himself had taken some pains to disprove the precise 
truth of this statement by composing, in Le Devin du village y 
a pastoral opera both in the French style and in the French 
language that remained in the repertoire of the Opera uiltil 
1829, has since been revived. Jean-Jacques was not a slave 
to logic, and was wont to gain most of his points by vehemence 
rather than by fairness of argument. 

Thus was precipitated, because of the enmity between Louis 
XV’s mistress and his Polish wife, the renowned guerre des 
bouffons — an extraordinary war with but a single battle, and 
that lost by the victors. The Queen’s Corner (so called because 
the Italianists took to sitting beneath her loge) had recruited, 
besides Rousseau, Baron Grimm, Diderot, and D’Alembert, 
and was threatening the King’s Corner (musical, but chic), 
when the single battle occurred. The director of the Opera- 
Comique, where les bouffons held forth, produced a comic 
opera in French, announcing it as the work of a Viennese 
Italian. When the Queen’s Corner had applauded itself silly, 
the director announced that his “Viennese Italian” was a fable 
and that the composer of Les Troqueurs was a native-born 
Frenchman, Antoine d’Auvergne, who had used a libretto by 
a Parisian poet. Thus, by a scurvy Trojan-horse trick, were 
Frenchmen made to swallow — and like — opera buffa in their 
own tongue. While the wails of the victors mingled with those 
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of the defeated, few remembered that, almost ten years before, 
Rameau, chief of the nationalists, had himself unsuccessfully 
presented an opera buffa of the selfsame type as Les Troqueurs. 

The point of the guerre des bouffons (if, indeed, it had one) 
was that comic opera with spoken dialogue was made respecta- 
ble in France. And the stranglehold of the stiff, undramatic 
opera seria had been broken. Paris was ripe for the “reforms” 
of Gluck. 


Chapter K 

The Age of Gluck 


O NE of the oddest things about Christoph Willibald von 
Gluck was the length of time it took him to get ripe for 
himself. His biography is singularly edifying: it is almost as 
arresting as a case history in slow development. The dates are 
significant: Gluck was born in 1714; he wrote his first opera in 
1741, and his first good opera in 1762. To be sure, the latter was 
Orfeo ed Euridice, still the oldest staple of the repertoire. But 
in 1762 Gluck was still five years away from the great reforms 
that were to make him one of the half-dozen surpassing figures 
in the story of opera. The history of Gluck’s slow but at last 
gloriously fruitful development belongs quite as much to litera- 
ture as to music. 

The key to Gluck’s superiority over his predecessors is the 
undoubted fact that, probably early in his career, he began to 
look at librettos, first with a critical, and finally with a jaun- 
diced, eye. The superiority was sternly intellectual, not purely 
musical. Monteverdi is a master of intense emotional effect, 
archaic yet curiously romantic; Lully, ragged-edged and windily 
grand, can exhilarate and set one dancing; Scarlatti, as melo- 
dious as an antique Schubert, has a logic that the music of opera 
rarely achieves; Handel, fertile, resistless as the Nile flood, 
a force, lets loose an unmitigated song, and Rameau, scholarly, 
a little crabbed, yet resourceful beyond his time, sums up a 
musical nation’s past with no small magnificence. In single 
departments of his art, Gluck cannot touch them. His achieve- 
ment is less spectacular in detail, but wider in scope: it is the 
achievement, in short, of a man with a great idea. Stated sim- 
ply, it is merely that an opera is not music plus book, but a 
thoroughly new entity — an amalgam, fused, compact. Gluck’s 
predecessors, great and small, no matter what their intelligence 
(and certainly four out of the five named above were vigorously 
intellectual), either used music as a background for words or 
submerged words in the music. 
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In either of these approaches, the poor lyric poet failed to 
get his just due — even when he seemed to get more, as in the 
early Florentine operas. Like what must those pioneering 
works have been? Musically, extraordinarily thin. Dramatically, 
perhaps effective — but irrelevantly impeded by a trickle of 
musical sound. It is no wonder that the vaunted classical severity 
of the camerata had so brief a life, gave way so quickly to 
'‘abuses” and “corruptions”! Opera had to progress (if not 
grow up), and if it hobbled forward and jumped sporadically, 
that was mainly because its composers and librettists enter- 
tained such wild and widely varied conceptions of their separate 
roles, one of the wildest being that their roles were indeed 
separate. When the pendulum had swung completely away 
from Florence, the florid school came into its own, extraordi- 
narily thin as to drama, its sometimes superb music impeded 
by a supernumerary line of words. Is it any wonder that the 
librettist, thwarted at every turn, pled with the \^rld to judge 
his wares by the circumstances of their production? 

“When I write for music, the last person I consider is my- 
self. I think of the singers, I think very much of the composer, 
I think of the pleasure of the audience; and if my dramas 
were only represented and not read, I should dare to hope for 
more justice of Judgment.” These are the words, not of a hack 
librettist writing for Handel or Buononcini, but of Carlo 
Goldoni, writing in 1756, only six years before Gluck’s Orfeo, 
and at a time when Metastasio’s pre-eminence had secured for 
his fellow craftsmen a sensible amelioration of their wretched 
status. It should be added that it was not by his librettos or in 
such a spirit of submissiveness that Goldoni reformed the 
Italian drama. 

Rinuccini, the earliest librettist of them all, was a poet of 
real talent who stuck closely to his Greek models and so avoided 
the pitfalls of originality. Had it been possible to maintain his 
lofty conception of the libretto, Rinuccini’s successors would 
not have lost their dignity so quickly. Unhappily for them, 
and for generations of operagoers ever since, the singer — ^by 
rights, servant of words and music — ^almost immediately gained 
the upper hand. Degeneration at the root (which speedily 
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followed) resulted from ovcrfloriation at the top: the librettist, 
in order to live, had to work for the composer, and the com- 
poser, also in order to live, had to work for the singer, whom 
audiences adored. Here, finally, we reach the crux of the 
situation— the principal reason reform was so long in coming 
to tlie o{)era was that the opera pleased just as it was. In Eng- 
land, %vhen it ceased to please, it in effect died out, to be re- 
vived (an exotic toy, as it had begun) decades later. In countries 
where it was a j)0{)ular native entertainment, opera was changed, 
almost by force niajeure, before wide-voiced dissatisfaction 
begauL 

Italy, more through the stubborn conventionality of its 
audiences than through lack of imagination in its composers 
and librettists, was not to be the storm center of reform, 
rliougli then* were stirrings of revolt even there. The followers 
of Scarlatti- -men like Niccold Jommclli, 'rommaso Traetta, 
anti Antonio Saccluiii, tlu* leaders of the so-called second 
ISh*a|H)!itan school wen* inoie than intermittently aware that 
sometliing was wrong with opera serin. Separately or together 
tliey anticipated j>racti('ally every item on the (duck program 
of reform, wliich, imidcntally, was not given to the world in 
a .single fulmination, but was disclosed progressively in both 
theory and jiracticc. What defeated them, in addition to the 
invincible apathy of their audiences, was their slavish respect 
foi the fashionahle dramatists of the daiy, particularly the two 
(kK*sarc*au poets of the Vienna court, Ajiostolo Zeno and 
Metastasio. 

Metastasio, born Pietro Trapassi, would have been an amaz- 
ing figure in any age. 'I’lie romantic reader can find enough 
interest in the story of this Romans cometlike rise to fame 
and power, in his love affairs, in his Platonic attachment to 
the beautiful and virtuous (kmntess Altlianu, and, finally, at the 
end of his life, in his perfect achievement of domestic so- 
briety. He lived eigiity four years and wrote scores of librettos 
for opeia and oratorio alike— wrote them, at least after a 
ap{)ienticeshii>, witli a felicity of versification and an 
uiiderstanding of clever detail that soon raised him to im- 
questioiied primacy in his profession. 
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Such sureness did not go unrewarded: the foremost com- 
posers turned to Metastasio for their books as unerringly as we 
today go to the telephone company for telephone service. 
Hundreds of operas were composed to his librettos, sometimes 
each subject several times by the same composer. For example, 
of the forty known settings of Metastasio’s Artaserse, three are 
by Hasse, who loyally set all but one of Metastasio’s books. 
Besides Faustina’s prolific husband, Handel, Jommelli, Traetta, 
Galuppi, Paisiello, Piccinni, and Porpora repaired constantly 
to his verse. Mozart and Haydn occasionally used Metastasio 
librettos, and as late as 1819 so shrewd a purveyor as Meyer- 
beer was setting a Metastasio book that was almost a century 
old. In fact, the terminus ad quern of the uncanny attractive- 
ness of this stage poetry seems to have been 1838, when Gio- 
vanni Pacini turned to the sadly shopworn Temistocle^ as a 
vehicle for his pseudo-Rossinian cadences. 

As soon as we leave the romance and statistics connected 
with Metastasio, we get into trouble. Aesthetically, he is a hard 
nut to crack. Although he himself wrote some music in addi- 
tion to furnishing librettos to a century, he does not quite 
belong to the history of music; though he was an inspired 
master of prosody who is still studied by serious students of 
Italian belles-lettres, he does not quite belong to the history of 
literature. Of late years the target of almost unrelieved denigra- 
tion, Metastasio deserves his present abased condition almost 
as little as the deification accorded to him by his own times. 
He improved immeasurably the general design of the libretto, 
shearing away many excrescences, and specifically reducing the 
number of acts from five to three. He wrote verse that was 
made for singing, the result of an infallible ear and the habit, 
which he shared with Lully’s librettist, Quinault, of writing 
his books at the harpsichord. As a musical amateur of close to 
professional status, he was one of the prime movers in restoring 
the chorus to a useful place in the opera fabric. Similarly, he 
counseled the many composers who sat at his feet to use ac- 
companied recitative more abundantly. 

So far, all to the good. But Metastasio, poet though he was, 
customarily used an idiom so involved, twisted, and convolute 
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as to drown in a sea of rhetoric the very dramatic eflEects at 
which he seemed to aim most carefully. Further, though his 
stage works were perfectly logical and sequential, they lacked 
dramatic intensity sufficient to animate their elaborate struc- 
ture. Conflict and catharsis are lacking. The characters are mere 
sketches of men and women; the stories themselves are not of 
life: they are courtly charades or, worse, sermons. 

Gluck, who eventually was to join hands with one of Metas- 
tasio’s most violent critics and was thus to break the strangle- 
hold of this one-man libretto trust, started out seemingly as an 
unquestioning admirer of the great Caesarean poet. He set al- 
most twenty of Metastasio’s librettos in all, three of them 
after the revolt had begun. Gluck’s musical debut was almost 
as tame as Wagner’s, and he developed far less quickly. A 
percipient critic, viewing the first ten years of Gluck’s operatic 
career (during which he composed sixteen run-of-the-mill, and 
sometimes worse than run-of-the-mill, Italian operas), would 
have dismissed him as just another polite fabricator of court 
entertainments. His first opera, Metastasio’s eternal Artaserse, 
was produced in Milan in 1741. Obvious and stereotyped as 
most of his early work was, it was liked. Gluck was long a popu- 
lar mediocre composer before he was a reluctantly accepted 
great one. In London alone be failed: there, too, Handel told 
him off, and gave him good advice. 

Gluck’s operas of the early and middle fifties show flutters 
of originality. In 1755, provided with a simple and moving story 
by an anti-Metastasian, who occupied the strategic post of 
director of the imperial court opera, Gluck composed a signifi- 
cant score, U Innocenm giustificata^ where something of his 
future can be read, not in the whole work, but in single num- 
bers. Its author. Count Giacomo Durazzo, would gladly have 
gone farther and might very possibly have been competent to 
handle the literary phase of a revolt. But in 1755 Gluck, at 
forty-one, was so little ready to take over the musical phase that 
he lapsed into his old imitative, timeserving ways and turned 
out four more examples of his neo-Milanese patchwork. Durazzo 
himself did not set Gluck on fire, but at least he served as 
catalyst in one of the most fruitful associations in the history 
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of art: in 1761 he introduced his favorite composer to an 
exchequer official recently arrived from Paris — Raniero da 
Calzabigi, 

The new librettist, the very spelling of whose name is as 
controversial as are the extent and originality of his part in the 
reforms, was probably born the same year as Gluck — 1714. At 
first not only an admirer, but a line-by-line imitator of Metas- 
tasio, Calzabigi was obliged to give the Roman's texts finical 
scrutiny when preparing a critical edition of them — ^and his 
adoration did not survive. This edition, brought out in Paris 
in i755j included a prefatory dissertation on Metastasio by the 
editor, in which, after analyzing the tragedie lyrique of Lully 
and Quinault, he let fall the following pregnant observations: 

If in the end the same ground plan could be reconciled with 
the exigencies of truth; if once purely human actions were 
to unfold themselves to the exclusion of pagan divinities and 
all that smacks of the devil and of magic; in short all that is 
beyond things within the control of human beings, there is no 
doubt that a delightful whole would result from the interplay 
of a large chorus, the dance, and a scenic action where poetry 
and music are united in a masterly manner. 

Although the knowledgeable reader saw the names of Lully and 
Quinault attached plainly enough to these remarks, he must 
have realized that they were in part directed against Metastasio. 
But the aging poet, far from taking offense at the dissertation, 
retained it in his own edition of his works. It is a question, the 
answer to which must depend on an estimate of Metastasio’s 
intelligence, whether he felt Calzabigi’s barbs at all, or secretly 
agreed with his detractor.* 

Calzabigi the reformer was anything but a bluenose. In fact, 
like many of the great librettists before the spotless Boito, he 
was something of a scoundrel — ^and no less than Casanova, his 
very good friend and well-wisher, is authority for this statement. 

♦ It would be a mistake to dismiss Metastasio as indifferent to certain prob- 
lems of operatic reform. For example, he was vehement against the style o£ 
music that, he wrote, was '‘making the theater no longer resound with any other 
applause than that which is given to displays of execution, with the vain inunda- 
tion of which she has hastened her own disgrace, after having first occasioned 
that of the mangled, disfigured, and ruined drama.” 
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Calzabigi left Paris in 1761 rather too hurriedly for decency 
and achieved an important government post in Vienna with 
suspicious rapidity. Long after his association with Gluck, 
Calzabigi, who seems eventually to have blossomed forth into a 
species of international financier, is discovered managing — and 
mismanaging — government lotteries and providing money (at 
exorbitant rates) to impecunious princes. All this is incidental 
to the essential qualities that he placed at the disposal of art: 
intelligent, widely read, truly cultivated, the devotee of a 
thousand intellectual passions, Calzabigi also had the boldness 
that was needed to put into action ideas that other as gifted men 
had been content to theorize about. The libretto which, at 
Count Durazzo’s bidding, he presented to Gluck in 1761 
sounded a warning to the Metastasians that a new era was 
coming. 

But Metastasio himself needed no warning. As early as 1751, 
he had written that Gluck “has surprising fire, but he is mad.” 
Five years later, writing from Vienna to Farinelli, he lamented: 
“The opera which will be represented tonight in the public the- 
ater will certainly meet with applause. What is there that would 
not please on such a day [the celebration of the birth of a 
child to Maria Theresa]? The drama is my Re Pas tore, set by 
Gluck, a Bohemian composer, whose spirit, noise, and ex- 
travagance have supplied the place of merit in many theaters 
of Europe, among those whom I pity, and who do not form 
the minority of the folks of this world. Thank God, we have no 
want of such auditors here.” Compare this with the words of 
Alfred Einstein (1936), who had the advantage of looking back 
on Gluck’s entire career: “There is much beautiful and care- 
fully fashioned music in the work, but not a single feature 
that exceeds the most conventional of conventions. ... It is 
no more than the response to a command from the throne of 
which Gluck acquitted himself with decency.” 

In 1761, Gluck was at last ready to do justice to a credible 
vehicle. That same year, in composing a long and elaborate 
dramatic ballet based remotely on Moliere’s Don Juan, he had 
responded with constructive intelligence to another demand for 
reform — the great dancer Noverre’s insistence that the stereo- 
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typed, listless ballet de cour be revitalized into a more dramatic 
and lifelike form of entertainment. Naturalness, expressiveness, 
truth in depicting human manners and emotions: those were 
Noverre’s demands. They were also Calzabigi’s, and Gluck was 
as ripe for Calzabigi’s ambitious program as he had been for 
Noverre's. Riper, perhaps, for in Orjeo ed Euridice, first pro- 
duced at Vienna on October 5, 1762, with the famed male 
contralto, Gaetano Guadagni, as Orpheus, he composed one of 
the undeniable masterworks of the musical stage. 

Orjeo is not perfect — far from it — either dramatically or 
musically. The Calzabigi of a few years later would have had 
more theatrical tact than to ruin a simple, moving story with a 
preposterous and uncalled-for happy ending. True, there was 
a strong tradition of happy endings — z. tradition that appealed 
to opera audiences; but Calzabigi would never have won 
through if he had decided to cater at any point to such aestheti- 
cally infantile predilections. Nor would he err again in making 
an opera substantially a monologue for its hero. The fact that 
Eurydice, on her belated entrance, must act like a ravishing 
deaf-mute until the sudden outburst of galvanic excitement 
that causes her second demise is not calculated to intensify the 
drama. The role of Amor, whose thankless job it is to turn 
the whole tragedy into a farce, is the kind of supernumerary 
(actually hostile to the drama itself) that Calzabigi never again 
employed so blatantly. Gluck made fewer mistakes. Perhaps his 
worst was to compose an irrelevant overture of surpassing 
dullness. Almost as bad was a third act which even the presence 
of his most famous single aria cannot save after the double 
miracle of two perfect acts. 

Yet Orfeo's virtues so outweigh its faults that the most in- 
telligent audiences have for almost two centuries rejoiced in 
opportunities to hear it. There is evidence that it was written 
in cold blood as the opening document of a revolt, and not the 
least of its triumphs is that in performance it shows not a trace 
of self-consciousness. Calzabigi’s contributions were simplicity, 
ease of language, large understanding of situation and char- 
acter, and all but complete disregard for the complex formulas 
of libretto construction. 
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Cwluck coluributcd, besides the simple and unaccountable 
hut ot his genuLs, a rcs{)onse to every subtle implication of 
C«ilz*ibigi s book. No move appropriate music has ever been 
coiuposcd, though later Gluck did achieve a more delicate 
i)alan<e between drama and music: (the chief problem of opera, 
and solved llauicssly perhaps a spare five or six times in more 
than foul fiundred yc‘ars). In no other score, however, did 
(jrhuk nuuEige to stop the sliow as olten as he docs in Orfeo. 
I he magnificent scene at the gates of Faebus, beginning with 
the hellisti dance ot the luiries (borrowed from his own Do?i 
Juan) and ending with Orpheus’ pathetic plea to be allowed 
to stx‘k his bc‘Ioved among the shades, punctuated with ex- 
plosive shouts of *‘No” from the Furies, is the sheer stuff of 
drama. I he sc'ene in tlie Klysian fields, with its serenely lovely 
*d)aiu*e of die Happy Shades,” is (duck’s purest musical claim 
to stand, if only momentarily, with die very greatest of com- 
posers. Here the flute usurps the place of the human voice 
and produces an utterly uuicjue magic. Finally — as luimma- 
Inlity will he admitted by all good ()})eragoers as at least a minor 
touchstone of the art—there is *'Clu: faro senza Euridice/' a 
melody so beautiful and self sufiicient that only the most ac- 
cannplisfuHl of singers can kcx*p it within the frame of the opera’s 
smieturcv Ycr. this aria presents so many difficulties of interpre- 
tation tliat (duck himself said of it: ''Make the least change 
in it. eitlicr in the tempo or in the turn of expression, and it will 
iKH’ome :ui air for a pu[)j)et show.” 

llie revolutionary Orfeo was at first received coldly by a 
Vienna wliicli was proliably annoyed or bewildered by the 
bread and cold water of this strange and Doric: score. For five 
years (duck turiuri hack to the mellifluous verbiage of Metas- 
tasio and his imitators: there were scant signs that things like 
Orfeo would increase* his fortune— at least, so far as Vienna 
and Italy, fiis relialile markets, were eoncerned. Upsurges of 
higfi drama in l\demaco (17(15) and the writing of his only full- 
length comic opera tlie year fieforc show tliat (duck was not too 
|>leased with Ins pothoiling. And yet, in Alceste, his next col- 
laboration with (ab.al)igi, he himself made, and may have 
|)ersuaded liis lilirettist to make, concessions to the older styles. 
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though Alceste is in general a work of even greater sobriety 
and sternness than Orfeo. For instance, the libretto brings for- 
ward, once again, the useless female friends of the heroine who 
cluttered up the scenery in many a Metastasian play. Quite 
as odd is Gluck's return to unaccompanied recitative after he 
had banished it summarily from Orfeo, 

These evasions of uncompromising reform would attract 
less notice if Alceste, two years after its production in 1767, 
had not been published with a preface by Calzabigi (signed, 
and unquestionably concurred in, by Gluck), which minces 
no words about their avowed intentions. Except for the perora- 
tion — several lengths of soft soap for the ego of the dedicatee, 
the future Leopold II — this fiery yet unblushingly sensible 
manifesto deserves quotation in full: 

Your Royal Highness, 

When I undertook to write the music for Alceste, I resolved 
to divest it entirely of all those abuses, introduced into it 
either by the mistaken vanity of singers or by the too great 
complaisance of composers, which have so long disfigured 
Italian opera and made of the most splendid and most beauti- 
ful of spectacles the most ridiculous and wearisome. I have 
striven to restrict music to its true office of serving poetry by 
means of expression and by following the situations of the story, 
without interrupting the action or stifling it with a useless 
superfluity of ornaments; and I believed that it should do this 
in the same way as telling colors affect a correct and well- 
ordered drawing, by a well-assorted contrast of light and shade, 
which serves to animate the figures without altering their con- 
tours. Thus I did not wish to arrest an actor in the greatest 
heat of dialogue in order to wait for a tiresome ritornello, not 
to hold him up in the middle of a word on a vowel favorable to 
his voice, not to make display of the agility of his fine voice in 
some long-drawn passage, nor to wait while the orchestra gives 
him time to recover his breath for a cadenza, I did not think it 
my duty to pass quickly over the second section of an aria of 
which the words are perhaps the most impassioned and im- 
portant, in order to repeat regularly four times over those 
of the first part, and to finish the aria where its sense may 
perhaps not end for the convenience of the singer who wishes 
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to show that he can capriciously vary a passage in a number 
of guises; in short, I have sought to abolish all the abuses 
against which good sense and reason have long cried out in 
vain. 

I have felt that the overture ought to apprise the spectators 
of the nature of the action that is to be represented and to 
form, so to speak, its argument; that the concerted instruments 
should be introduced in proportion to the interests and the 
intensity of the words, and not leave that sharp contrast be- 
tween the aria and the recitative in the dialogue, so as not to 
break a period unreasonably nor wantonly disturb the force 
and heat of the action. 

Furthermore, I believed that my greatest labor should be de- 
voted to seeking a beautiful simplicity, and I have avoided 
making displays of difl&culty at the expense of clearness; nor 
did I judge it desirable to discover novelties if it was not 
naturally suggested by the situation and the expression; and 
there is no rule which I have not thought it right to set aside 
willingly for the sake of an intended effect. 

Such are my principles. By good fortune my designs were 
wonderfully furthered by the libretto, in which the celebrated 
author, devising a new dramatic scheme, had substituted for 
florid descriptions, unnatural paragons and sententious, cold 
morality, heartfelt language, strong passions, interesting situa- 
tions and an endlessly varied spectacle. 

Few will deny that the collaborators worked in the spirit, 
even if they violated the letter, of this epochal and cold- 
bloodedly intelligent document. A libretto even more simply 
worded and more dramatically focused than Orfeo's gave Gluck 
his inspiration. A bodingly tragic overture, moving straight into 
the action"^ (of which, indeed, it is a part), magnificently lives 
up to one of the promises of the manifesto. The first act sets 
the forces of fate in action; the second sees them operating 
toward an inevitably violent end; the third provides, it is true, 
a happy ending, but a happy ending not unpalatable insofar 
as it is inherent in the whole impulsion of the drama. Further- 
more, the joy of this denouement is not degraded by a pagan 

* So straight that if it were not for a special ending composed by Wagner 
this favorite concert number could not be heard apart from the opera. 
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neighborhood fiesta such as concludes the unhappy last act of 
Orfeo* 

Alceste failed. “For nine days,” complained one of the smart 
set at the premiere, “the theater has been closed, and on the 
tenth it opens with a Requiem.” But this time Gluck waited 
only three years, and produced but one potboiler, before re- 
turning to the charge with Paride ed Elena, in some respects 
the most ambitious of his stage works. Calzabigi, working with 
Gluck for the last time, handed him what can only be called 
a study in ethnic contrasts (Sparta vs. Phrygia), made all the 
more interesting by the astonishing discovery that Helen of 
Troy was a prude. A silly business, without motion or climax, 
it is simply the story of Paris wooing Helen (who is merely 
affianced to Menelaus!). Not in the least stageworthy, Paride 
happens to contain much splendid music, as well as Gluck's most 
passionate love song, “O del mio dolce ardor/' whose appeal is 
more obvious than its beauty. 

The Viennese did not like Paride ed Elena, and this time 
who shall blame them? But by 1770 their likes and dislikes 
meant little to Gluck: he was beginning to find the atmosphere 
of Austrian rigidity hostile to the highest ideals of his art. He 
was now stubbornly determined on exodus — otherwise he 
might have reconsidered if only to be near to, and to support, 
the youthful Antonio Salieri, his first and only full-fledged 
pupil, whose brilliant career was just starting. Almost at once, 
Gluck began to haunt the French embassy, hinting at prefer- 
ment in Paris, where his imperial pupil, the Archduchess Marie 
A^ntoinette, was established as the much-indulged wife of the 
Dauphin Louis. So well did he wangle that when he set out 
with his family for France, some four years later, he carried 
with him parts of the score of a French opera whose production 
at Paris was all but assured. And this time, Calzabigi having 
conveniently disappeared after a scandal, Gluck’s librettist was 
his master wangler at the embassy — Marie-Fran^ois-Louis 
Gand-Leblanc, Bailli du Rollet. 

Paris, for so many years a proud beehive of reaction, had just 

* Nevertheless, the Metropolitan Opera managed to turn this third act into 
just such a fiesta during its otherwise intelligent performances of Alceste. 
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laughed itself out of lethargy during the guerre des bouffons, 
and was probably the only city in the world where Gluck could 
carry his reforms to their logical conclusions. As far as the 
nationalists — the rameauistes and the King’s Corner — ^were 
concerned, most of the logic consisted of the simple phenome- 
non of a French opera in his traveling bags. More important, 
finally, the Encyclopedists, though lingeringly Italianate, were 
sympathetic to Gluck’s ideals, and he was assured of vigorous 
intellectual support. Marie Antoinette, too, was importantly 
in the picture. An impressive cast was assembled for the pre- 
miere of Iphigenie en Aulide: the great Sophie Arnould, at 
the full of her powers, created the name role, Joseph Legros was 
the Achilles, and the presence of Vestris, le dieu de la danse, 
lent the necessary aura of divinity; Du Rollet’s libretto was 
based on Racine: everything looked propitious when the cur- 
tains of the Opera parted on the night of April 9, 1774, with 
Marie Antoinette in the royal loge. 

Before the premiere of Iphigenie en Aulide, Gluck had been 
merely one of a dozen celebrated composers for the stage: 
after it, he was without a peer. For the moment, France was 
delightfully stunned. The witty Abbe Arnaud, director of the 
influential Gazette de France, echoed the general enthusiasm: 
*'With that air one might found a religion,” he said of a cer- 
tain melody in Iphigenie. Mme Du DeflEand, who confessed 
to Horace Walpole that “M. Glou’s” opera bored her to death, 
was almost a minority of one. There was reason for this magnifi- 
cent ovation: Iphigenie, more than any other of Gluck’s operas, 
puts its best foot forward at once — the overture, itself unsur- 
passed by any of his others, leads without pause into a strong 
situation, which it heightens immeasurably. The score, except 
in the last scene, sustains this tenseness: time and again, despite 
the librettist’s sober presentation of a chain of psychological 
conflicts, the music threatens to boil over. Gluck followed his 
text with painstaking fidelity, but provided accents that were 
beyond the talents of Du Rollet. In the provision of such ac- 
cents — in knowing surely what music could do better than 
words — Gluck showed his genius. 

So powerful was the effect of some scenes in Iphigenie that 
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people in the audience forgot that they were witnessing make- 
believe, and were with difficulty restrained from rushing onto 
the stage to deliver the hapless princess of Mycenae. The fact 
that none of Gluck’s operas is likely to have this effect on a 
modem audience does not mean that they have lost vitality: 
our aural palate has become accustomed to the spices of verism 
and the rich wines of pure and neo-Wagnerism. By one of the 
familiar ironies of history, we who are used to the scarifying 
vocalism of Strauss’ Elektra have come to consider as stylized 
and unexciting the opera of Gluck, which in its own day was 
condemned as the death of singing. To get at the drama in 
IphigeniCy we must borrow the ears of the eighteenth century — 
ears that had never heard Wagner* or Strauss, Verdi or Puccini. 

During the two years following Iphigenie en Aulide, Gluck 
reworked Orfeo and Alceste to French translations of their 
original librettos. These adaptations are not wholly satisfactory, 
though Orphee et Eurydice was at least a success. Had local 
conditions allowed the use of castrati, it is probable that Orfeo 
would not have been so stringently handled. As it was, the role 
of Orpheus had to be transposed, and in part rewritten, for a 
tenor — for that Legros who had contributed so much to the 
initial success of Iphigenie, This upset the key relationships, 
and to remedy this, it has become the custom for a woman 
to sing the role in the original key. To compensate, however, 
Gluck added to the revised score a lot of superb new music. 

Besides Legros, the principals at the first performance of 
Orphee et Eurydice included Arnould as Eurydice and Rosalie 
Levasseur as Amor. For the revival of November i8, 1859, 
at the Theatre Lyrique, Berlioz, a worshiper of Gluck, crossed 
the versions of 1764 and 1774 in a way that allowed the in- 

* Or, for that matter, Wagner’s version of Iphigenie, parts of which are said 
to resemble Lohengrin. Not only did he substantially rewrite both words and 
music, but he interpolated stretches of his own contriving. As the crowning 
touch of this ambiguous devotion, he introduced the goddess Artemis into the 
cast of characters. When the Philadelphia Orchestra A^odation undertook the 
American premiere of Iphigenie en Aulide, on February 22, 1935, the original 
Paris version was used by Conductor Alexander Smallens. Rosa Tentoni (Iphi- 
genia), Cyrena Van Gordon (aytemnestra), Joseph Bentonelli (Achilles), and 
Georges Baklanoff (Agamemnon) were the prindpals. Despite critical acclaim, 
the opera has not since been revived in the United States. 
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comparable contralto, Pauline Viardot-Garcia, to espouse the 
role of Orpheus. It turned out to be the greatest triumph of 
a great career, and Berlioz, who was, anyhow, in love with 
Viardot-Garcia, poured out a rhapsodic tribute to her imper- 
sonation. Of her singing of 'Tai perdu mon Eurydice'' {"'Che 
faro senza Euridice''), he wrote: 

Mme Viardot treated it as it ought to be treated, that is to 
say, as what it is, one of those prodigies of expression which are 
well-nigh incomprehensible for vulgar singers, and which are, 
alas! so often desecrated. She delivered its theme in three dif- 
ferent manners: at first in a slow movement, with suppressed 
grief; then, after the episodical Adagio: 

Mortel silence! 

Vaine esp^rance! 

sotto voce, pianissimo, with a trembling voice choked by a flood 
of tears; and, finally, after the second Adagio, she took up the 
theme in a more animated movement, withdrawing from the 
body of Eurydice, beside which she had been kneeling, and 
rushing away, mad with despair, toward the other side of the 
stage, the very picture of frenzy in her outcries and sobs. I 
shall not attempt to describe the excitement of the audience at 
this overwhelming scene. Certain maladroit auditors even so 
far forgot themselves as to cry ''Bisr before the sublime passage: 

Entends ma voix qui fappelle, 

and great difficulty was experienced in imposing silence upon 
them. Some persons would cry ""Bis!** for the scene of Priam 
in the tent of Achilles, or for the “To be or not to be” of 
Hamlet. 

Superb as Viardot-Garcia had been, her performance was equaled 
by that of Giulia Ravogli, who first sang Orpheus at Covent Gar- 
den, London, in 1890, her sister Sofia being the Eurydice. In 1892, 
between mid-October and mid-December, the Ravoglis appeared 
in Orfeo ed Euridice a dozen times. Among their idolaters was 
George Bernard Shaw, who wrote of Giulia’s Orpheus: “In the 
singer, as in the composer, we saw a perfectly original artistic im- 
pulse naively finding its way to the heart of the most artificial and 
complex of art forms.” The Ravoglis were also in the first Metro- 
politan Orfeo, on December 30, 1891 — the opera had been heard 
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in the United States in English, as early as 1863. On December 23, 
1909, Arturo Toscanini conducted a still-remembered Orfeo at the 
Metropolitan, with Louise Homer (Orpheus), Johanna Gadski 
(Euiydice), Alma Gluck (the Happy Shade), and Bella Alten 
(Amor). Later Metropolitan Orpheuses under Toscanini’s baton 
were Marie Delna, in her American debut, and Margaret Matze- 
nauer. After 1913, Orfeo left the Metropolitan repertoire for 
twenty-two years, being revived during the resident company’s first 
spring season (1936). The action was mimed by the American 
Ballet Ensemble in a wholly ludicrous manner, while the singers — 
not much better — ^were relegated to the orchestra pit. The singing 
Orpheus of this outrageous performance was Anna Kaskas. On 
November 26, 1939, the Metropolitan redeemed itself with the 
magnificently sung interpretation of Orpheus by Kerstin Thorborg, 
a majestic Swedish woman who, unfortunately, was given wretched 
support. 

The operation Gluck perpetrated on Alceste for the Paris 
production was even more flagrant than that on Orfeo, especially 
as he was not the only surgeon in attendance. While Gluck 
was out of town, ofiicial busybodies at the Opera allowed 
Fran^ois-Joseph Gossec to insert into the score his rewriting 
of an old and forgettable aria from one of Gluck’s earlier works 
and assign it to a character who had not appeared in the 
original Vienna version. Alfred Einstein has suggested that an 
ideal presentation of Alceste, like one of Orfeo, would consist of 
a combination of the best elements of the Vienna and Paris 
scores. 

Following her triumph in Orphee, Viardot-Garda decided to 
try the role of Alcestis, and though it had to be transposed lower 
for her voice, several concerts of parts of Alceste indicated that 
she would excel in it. Accordingly, on October 21, 1861, it was 
staged at the Opera, with the anticipated success. Not until January 
24, 1941, did Alceste reach the United States, when the Metropoli- 
tan presented the young Australian soprano, Marjorie Lawrence, in 
the name role, Rene Maison (Admetus), and Leonard Warren (the 
High Priest), with Ettore Panizza conducting. Lawrence was a 
dramatic Alcestis, and improved to superbness in her third per- 
formance; Rose Bampton, much Lawrence’s inferior in this role, 
sang it twice out of the five times the opera was performed during 
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its first Metropolitan season. Lawrence's majestic invocation of the 
underworld deities in the magnificent pages of *‘Divinites du Styx*' 
will not soon be forgotten. 

Soon after the Parisian premiere of Alceste there entered onto 
the scene a mild-mannered, big-hearted Italian composer of 
most respectable gifts, whose unwanted distinction it was to be 
carried aloft as the banner of the gathering opposition to 
Gluck. Left to himself, Niccola Piccinni might have continued 
his spectacularly successful career in Italy, and have occupied 
a less ambiguous position in the histories of music. In the 
first place, the reasons for his importation into France show a 
mystifying confusion in the minds of his patrons: it is all highly 
reminiscent of the time when the English decided to pit a little 
fribble of a man like Buononcini against a force of nature like 
Handel, apparently forgetting that a good fight requires op- 
ponents of almost equal weight. Piccinni, who was fourteen 
years Gluck’s junior, had written many hits, most of them in 
the field of opera buff a. When he was thirty-two years old, he 
had composed La Buona Figliuola, which set Rome, then Italy, 
then all Europe, laughing. Only an Englishman could have 
appreciated its richest humor, for it was based on Richardson’s 
solemn Pamela, The librettist, however, was Goldoni. Piccinni 
had also traflScked with opera seria, but usually with indifferent 
success. Two years before his French hegira of 1776, however, 
he had fished out an old Metastasio warhorse (titled sometimes 
Alessandro nelle Indie, sometimes Poro), set previously by him- 
self, Handel, Gluck, and many others, and had reset it to quite 
unexpected reclame. This sealed his fate: he was imported not 
as a composer of opera buff a, in which he could easily have 
outdistanced Gluck, but as a master of opera seria, in which he 
was manifestly Gluck’s inferior. Even before the innocent Pic- 
cinni had stirred out of Italy, he had received his credentials. 
Unfortunately for him, they were sealed orders. 

The ultimate credit for staging the dogfight between the 
German and the Italian must go to that useless favorite of 
romantic history, Marie Antoinette. Assurance of her pro- 
tection had brought Gluck to France; the same assurance was 
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extended to Piccinni. Like the serpent at Eve’s ear, the crafty 
and malicious historiographer royal of France — ^Jean-Fran^ois 
Marmontel — ^had whispered that it would be fun to have the 
protagonists set the same libretto. The Dauphine agreed that 
this would indeed be fun, and accordingly Marmontel sent 
to each his own revamping of Roland, an ancient book by 
Quinault. Gluck got wind of the plot and not only refused 
indignantly to add another penstroke to the uncompleted score 
of his Roland, but wrote to his old friend Du Rollet denounc- 
ing the trickery and stating that he had thrown his share into 
the fire. Du Rollet instandy published the letter, and over- 
night Paris divided into Gluckists and Piccinnists. Hundreds 
went to pay court to Piccinni, who had just arrived accom- 
panied by his large family and a complete ignorance of the 
French language. 

While some of Gluck’s followers uneasily admitted that he 
might have lost the first trick in refusing to compete, their 
fears were somewhat quieted by the news that their idol was 
hard at work on another of Quinault’s tried-and-true librettos. 
What he produced, with the quickly regained favor of the pub- 
lic was not, it is true, another step forward in his revolutionary 
program, but a lumbering, old-fashioned five-acter, Armide, 
notable only for the care he lavished on the dramatic exposition 
of Armida herself, an unwholesome sorceress of profoundly 
erotic tastes — a.n eighteenth-century foreshadowing of Wag- 
ner’s Kundry. Ironically, five months later, when Piccinni’s 
Roland came out, it was found that he had written it to a neat 
three-act package at which Calzabigi need not have blushed. 
Both men had won, but it seemed that they had won each 
other’s battles. 

Armide, which until that time had not been heard in the United 
States, was chosen to open, on November 14, the igio-ii season 
of the Metropolitan. Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza decided to 
capitalize on the renewed interest in Gluck that had been created, 
the season before, by the revival of Orfeo. A sumptuous perform- 
ance was accorded Armide. Toscanini conducted, the galaxy of 
stars was led by Olive Fremstad (Armida), Louise Homer (Hate), 
and Enrico Caruso (Rinaldo), assisted by Alma Gluck, Marie Rap- 
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pold, Pasquale Amato, and many other competent artists. After 
three performances that season, and four the next, Armide, with its 
costly decors and elaborate dances, was dropped. 

While the absurd and protracted conflict of the Gluckists 
and Piccinnists, in which the points at issue were never clearly 
defined, ended by embroiling almost every articulate Parisian, 
the two figures around whom the battle raged stood above its 
noise and turmoil. For Gluck and Piccinni really liked each 
other. Gluck treated Piccinni with a scrupulous courtesy and 
fairness that are pleasing to record of a man whose conduct 
toward his colleagues was not infrequently marred by chicanery 
and double-dealing. On his side, the Italian admired his un- 
wanted rival, and had a full appreciation of Gluck’s importance 
to the evolution of opera. When Gluck died, Piccinni tried 
in vain to get subscribers for an annual concert in memory 
of the man to whom, in his own words, “the lyrical theater 
owes as much as the French drama does to Corneille.” 

Piccinni’s own career remained consistently checkered: after 
Gluck went home for his last few stately and honored years in 
Vienna, Piccinni was again cast for a seesaw role when Sacchini 
arrived in Paris. When, in 1786, several years after his arrival, 
this at first popular newcomer died of mortification at Parisian 
fickleness, Piccinni came nobly forward to pronounce his com- 
patriot’s funeral oration. The Revolution drove Piccinni back 
to Naples, where he lived in wretched poverty for nine years. 
Then he decided to see France again. Bonaparte befriended 
him and even created for him a tiny post at the Conservatoire. 
But when Piccinni died in 1800, he was buried in the potter’s 
field, and no one pronounced an oration over his tomb. 

The last set piece of fireworks in the Gluck-Piccinni war, 
which turned out to be the dreariest squib, was a silly bit of 
treachery that resulted in the chief actors’ finally composing 
music to the same libretto, Iphigenie en Tauride. Gluck’s came 
out first and settled the question, not of his principles, but of 
his pre-eminence. The director of the Opera had handed him — 
and Piccinni — a faithful and straightforward adaptation of 
Euripides. Gluck’s purposeful intelligence recognized its possi- 
bilities and provided it with what is probably his best score 
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dramatically. Piccinni tampered with the text and, despite his 
once having boasted about his speed in composition, turned in 
his opera two years later than Gluck. That was exactly two 
years too late: when Piccinni’s Iphigenie finally reached the 
boards, it suffered as much by comparison with Gluck’s austerely 
classical masterpiece as it did from the unhappy circumstance 
that the leading lady was visibly drunk at the premiere, in 1781. 
“This is not Iphigenie en Tauride,'" decided Sophie Arnould, 
Iphigenie en Champagne Even the most loyal Piccinnists 
could not survive such a fateful combination of blows. Fur- 
thermore, by 1781, Paris was already beginning to forget Gluck, 
and the feud died of peaceful old age. 

Glucks Tauric Iphigenie was introduced to New York, at a 
Metropolitan matinee, on November 25, 1916. Oddly, it used 
neither the language of the original libretto nor the score as 
Gluck had made it. Both Richard Strauss and Artur Bodanzky, 
who conducted, had tampered with the music, the former adding 
a trio of his own devising, and the latter interpolating ballet music 
from Orfeo. Besides, Iphigenie was drastically cut, and sung in Ger- 
man. Outside of H. E. Krebbiel’s extravagant praise of Rosina 
Galli's dancing, no one seems to have thought much of the pro- 
duction, and the chief singers — Melanie Kurt (Iphigenia), Rappold 
(Diana), Hermann Weil (Orestes), and Johannes Sembach (Pylades) 
— ^were rather too Germanic in tradition to be adequate in an 
opera which was, except for the language in which it was sung, 
French. 

Glucks reform of opera did not permanently reform it: 
opera is an incorrigible. Any “reform” is merely a set of specific 
circumstances, unlikely to endure, and certainly not susceptible 
to effective imitation. Gluck himself had no magic formula 
that could be copied even by himself. He had the creative in- 
telligence to see how the various dramatic and musical ele- 
ments could best be balanced. He had, moreover, to face new 
problems in every libretto he undertook to fuse with his music 
into a single new entity. His actual musical idiom was not 
noticeably different from that of his most gifted contemporaries: 
he did more with it only when the drama carried him to 
heights normally beyond him. He taught what few have learned: 
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that a musicodramatic unity can be achieved and its continuity 
maintained. In 1782, just after the slothful old reformer had 
commanded a special performance of Mozart’s Die Entfuhrung 
aus dem Serail, he delightedly asked the youthful composer to 
his fine mansion in the suburbs of Vienna. He wined and 
dined him — and no doubt there was plenty of talk about music* 
What Gluck did not know, could not know, was that much 
of the future of opera lay not with himself — the already 
forgotten reformer — ^but with this belated disciple of Hasse 
and Piccinni. 




Chapter VI 

Mozart 


I N THE slightly more than two hundred and fifty years of 
operatic history before the appearance of Gluck’s series of 
masterpieces, perhaps only one composer succeeded in produc- 
ing that fusion of music and drama which obliterates every 
trace of opera’s hybrid ancestry. Purcell worked the miracle 
in Dido and Aeneas, Then followed a long hiatus until Orfeo 
ed Euridice, after which the continuity of occasional perfection 
was established almost without a break. Creatively, Gluck died 
in 1782, just when Mozart was beginning to write his more 
astonishing series of masterpieces: the reformer died in 1787, the 
year of Don Giovanni, Only three months intervened between 
Mozart’s death and the birth of Rossini, whose 11 Barbiere di 
Siviglia was the next miracle. As Rossini survived until 1868, 
he lived to witness not only the births of all the composers of 
the greatest operatic masterpieces since his own, but also the 
creation of several of those masterpieces. Wagner, for instance, 
had composed Tristan und Isolde y Die Meistersinger, and most 
of Der Ring des Nibelungen before Rossini died. Verdi, it is 
true, was a quarter century away from his best operas, but he 
was already world-famous and the composer of several works 
of near-genius. Mussorgsky was engaged on the first version 
of Boris Godunov, though Bizet had done little that was not 
mediocre. Except as problems to their parents, Debussy and 
Richard Strauss were not to be reckoned with, for they were 
respectively six and four years old when the Swan of Pesaro 
passed to his dubious reward. 

With the exception of Purcell, whose one opera is a curiously 
isolated phenomenon coming from nowhere and leading to 
nothing, Mozart is the most baflBling member of this royal line. 
Gluck was a theorist whose best operas perfectly ground his 
axes. Rossini, whose Barbiere is Mozart with a diflEerence, de- 
liberately founded French grand opera. Wagner, another theor- 
ist, made opera the vehicle of philosophy, vastly extended the 
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orchestra’s role, and discovered the musical equivalent of the 
loins. Verdi, assuming in old age, and with equal grace, the 
masks of high comedy and high tragedy, achieved in pithy, 
gnomic saying and tragic soliloquy the perfect foil to Bayreuth’s 
dark suggestiveness and eloquent, sensual narrative. Bizet and 
Mussorgsky, atacking problems of color, style, and dramatic 
accent, solved them in varying, yet oddly related, ways, and im- 
measurably enriched the whole musical palette. Debussy, a 
Wagner in reverse, returning to the ideals of Peri and Caccini, 
made a single dream opera of whispers and asides and further 
broke down the musical spectrum into shades, tints, and tonali- 
ties. Finally, there was Strauss, the Saint Paul of Wagnerism 
and the Mahomet of the libido, who nevertheless poured out 
the most effervescent champagne in an opera of waltzes. 

To capture Mozart’s quality in a phrase, or even a series of 
phrases, is impossible. No composer, not excepting Bach, deals 
so exclusively with the pure stuff of music, working always in 
seeming abandon and utter unself-consciousness with self- 
sufficient patterns of sound. While the metaphysics of Mozart’s 
music can be discussed to the point of verbosity, attempts to 
program it do well if they produce one germane phrase in 
twenty pages of exegesis. Music that has literary, philosophical, 
or pictorial overtones and intentions can, of course, be de- 
scribed: faced with Mozart, literature admits itself defeated, 
and recourse must be had to the grammar of formal analysis. 
The problem becomes more complicated when it is realized 
with what versatility he uses the several styles at his command. 
Despite the Mozartian flavor of each, would we not be inclined 
to divide his widely varying masterpieces among several power- 
ful geniuses, if we did not feel that only Mozart could have 
written any of them? 

Furthermore, Mozart did a number of apparently contra- 
dictory things. In opera, for example, he brought Italian opera 
buffa to its perfection, and also launched the Singspiel on a 
career of respectability. His achievement in the former was, if 
anything, the more remarkable of the two. Taking that buffa 
tradition much as he found it, and doing almost nothing to 
change it, he composed operas that are living today, while 
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his models have survived only as museum pieces. Apparently 
working without definite dramatic theories, and taking any 
libretto that happened to be lying about, he created a gallery of 
characters comparable to the creations of a great novelist — 
characters whose being is built solidly out of situation, music, 
and words. In this respect, in the creation of operatic characters 
in the round, Mozart has never been excelled: compared to 
his, Gluck’s are but embodied emotions, Wagner’s embodied 
philosophical and nationalistic concepts.* The final miracle — 
paradox, if you will — of Le Nozze di Figaro, Don Giovanni, and 
Die Zauberfldte is that the creations of the wonder child of the 
most crystalline reaches of the eighteenth century should have 
become recognized touchstones of universal art. 

Until 1781, when he wrote Idom eneo, Mozart’s career as an 
operatic composer is of interest only to close students of pre- 
cocity and of influences and tendencies. His early efforts, while 
marvels of mimicry and technical ease, are otherwise immature 
and tentative. One of the earliest, Bastien und Bastienne,'\ 
dating from his twelfth year, has been revived: it is a curiosity 
— and nothing more. Metastasio furnished two of his librettos; 
a third has been attributed to Calzabigi. From II Re Pastore, 
written when Mozart was nineteen, comes an exquisite aria that 
is still often heard in the recital hall, ''Uamerb, sard costante.** 
In all these early operas there are pages that for modern ears 
diffuse the antique charm characteristic of most eighteenth- 
century music that is not actually bad. It is significant that when 
Mozart showed the first sure signs that he had grown up as an 
operatic composer, he should have celebrated his coming of 
age with an opera conforming more to Gluck’s ideals than any 
he ever composed later. It is significant, too, that Mozart was 
closer personally to Gluck the year of Idomeneo than at any 
other time. 

Idomeneo, Re di Greta, is an old-fashioned opera seria cut to 
the Gluck pattern, but with innumerable musical touches of an 
independent artist. It is in no sense an epochal work, nor is it, 

♦ It does not need charity to except Hans Sachs, 

f Its libretto, by Andreas Schachtner, is a parody of Rousseau's Le Devin du 
•village. 
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with its mixture of styles, a perfectly integrated one. There is 
a special grandeur in Idomeneo, traceable alike to its Gluckian 
ancestry and to its theme (but not to its plot, which is as silly 
as any parody libretto Robert Benchley ever evolved). But 
with all its grandeur, Idomeneo is a synthetic creation. Mozart’s 
genius, which might have delighted in setting one of the more 
lively Platonic dialogues, was simply not interested in the 
starker machinations of Greek fate. No one can question the 
elevation of Mozart’s style when he chooses to be elevated, but 
it stops short of the marmoreal: his forms are too plastic to 
assume the static magnificence of Gluck. There is just enough 
willfulness, just enough spirit of play, in Idomeneo to mar its 
Greek-tragedy pretensions; and those who can read the signs, 
even in the first five bars of the fine and basically serious 
overture, must see that this is the work of a potential master 
of comedy, not quite happy in the company of Agamemnon’s 
daughter, which role was created, as far as modern audiences 
are concerned, by Elisabeth Schumann — ^in Richard Strauss’ 
revision of the score. Mozart probably sensed his native genre, 
for he only once again attempted opera seria. This time he 
failed. La Clemenza di Tito^ composed in the heyday of his 
maturity, is as poor stuff as he could write. 

After Idomeneo, Mozart turned to a relatively unexplored 
phase of the musical stage. This was the Singspiel, of rather 
obscure, and far from respectable, history. The Singspiel, very 
simply, is an opera in German containing spoken dialogue: 
it is the German counterpart of opera<omiquelmd the English 
ballad opera. Depending on one’s ability to trace ancestry to 
unpromising origins, the Singspiel, in 1781, could have been 
regarded as an antique or a parvenu. It was very remotely 
descended from medieval religious plays. Looking at it more 
realistically, it seems to date back to a German translation of 
The Devil to Pay, one of the most successful imitations of The 
Beggar's Opera. After being the rage in England for some sea- 
sons, this was taken up in Germany, where it eventually, in a 
version composed by J. A.’ Hiller, rivaled its popularity in 
England. Hiller, who rather inappropriately filled Bach’s shoes 
as Thomascantor, has been called the father of the Singspiel. 
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Deservedly so, for he took the hint given by the excellent 
box office of Der Teufel ist los and wrote countless more. He 
bought his trumpery puff paste in Paris, and seems to have 
saved what truly musical gifts he had for the art lied and the 
giving of concerts. He filled his Singspiels with snatches of 
song as trivial as the words that went with them. Like the 
ballad operas whence they derived, these early Singspiels were as 
broad as the popular taste — by strict definition, merely farces 
with music. 

Despite Mozart’s flair for the light comic, his connection with 
the Singspiel came about accidentally. Josef II, that not quite 
great son of Maria Theresa, had a sincere and quite un-Haps- 
burgian passion for culture. Having been instrumental in 
putting German spoken drama on a firm footing in Vienna, 
he decided in 1778 to lend his imperial favor to opera in Ger- 
man. The repertoire at the Burgtheater, where the German 
operas were given, has, with a single exception, no place in the 
history of art. In fact, the entire story of this short-lived 
project would have only academic interest had not Gottlieb 
Stephanie, an official in the theater, happened to rewrite some- 
one else’s libretto and then hand it to Mozart. That it was 
not quite his to hand made no difference to this knavish actor- 
manager-quasi-playwright, who was famous for his complicated 
schemings and a version of Macbeth even more melodramatic 
than Shakespeare’s. In August, 1781, Mozart began to set Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail in a great hurry, having been told 
that it would be used to entertain the Grand Duke Paul of 
Russia, who was arriving in six weeks. But that personage de- 
layed his coming, and when he finally appeared, Gluck’s 
Alceste was sung instead. The reasons for this substitution are 
not clear, but one possibility may have been that Die Entfuh- 
rung was considered too frivolous for the gloomy heir apparent 
of all the Russias. Not until July 16, 1782, was this delicate 
peepshow into seraglio life presented at the Burgtheater. It had 
a very considerable success. 

Die Entfiihrung suffers from a variety of faults, any one of 
which might have been fatal to the work of a less gifted com- 
poser. To recount them is to make one amazed that it has 
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survived at alL In the first place, the Pasha Selim, one of the 
four principal characters, is musically mute, which means that, 
in an opera, he is dramatically forceless. It does not seem that 
Mozart’s failure to make Selim sing arose from a well-considered 
intention to produce a specific effect: it is more likely that 
either he did not have peculiarly Selimlike music on tap or he 
could not find a singer for the music he thought suitable for 
a Turkish pasha. If, however, he (or his librettist) purposely 
limited the noble Turk to conversation, the result was no more 
dramatically effective than when, fifty years later, Auber tried 
it again in Masaniello, in which the premiere danseuse mimes 
the role of the dumb girl. In Auber, the effect is at least fey; in 
Mozart, it is merely inept. 

The nonvocalizing Selim is surrounded, but scarcely sup- 
ported, by a group of characters who, with one exception, are, 
for Mozart, wooden without parallel. The heroine is simply not 
characterized at all: she is as much a vocalist as Selim is not — a 
singing-school star. Finally, Die Entfuhrung cannot be viewed 
as a musical unity. It is, instead, a medley of styles, some used 
with nice appreciation of their character, others haphazardly. 
The opera, in short, has no central unmistakable manner from 
which diversions are excusable as legitimate sources of contrast 
or underlinings of character. In this exaggerated eclecticism, 
true contrast is lost. 

Reputation, chiefly, has kept Die Entfuhrung on a few stages. 
Good things it has in some abundance. It boasts one superb 
character — the major-domo Osmin, first of the great line of 
Mozart’s buffa varlets, ancestor of Leporello and Monostatos. 
Time and again, it breaks into gay and delicious song. Occa- 
sionally, there is something even finer: Constanze’s aria in Act 
II — **Martern alter Arten'^ — ^is rather too magnificent for its 
surroundings. Die Entfuhrung is a comic . opera verging on 
farce; *'Martern alter Arten” is noble and sublime, belonging 
in spirit to Die Zauberflote and technically to the very highest 
phase of Mozart’s art. In it we can detect the beginning of a 
new symphonic conception of opera, German in practice but 
not obviously national. Yet it is only a beginning, for there is 
a certain naivete, by no means artless, in treating the voice 
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as but one of several concertizing instruments. But it is not this 
aria, any more than it is Osmin's comic interludes, the viva- 
cious drinking song, or the absurdly anachronistic, utterly 
amusing Chorus of Janissaries, that has kept Die Entfilhrung 
alive. It is, rather, the belief that, being the earliest fulUength 
opera in German by an undisputed master, it must necessarily 
be the first great German opera, and therefore worth perform- 
ing. What performability it has depends upon how high a value 
is to be placed upon reproducing in costume an eighteenth- 
century concert of vocal music, some of it extremely beautiful.* 

While working on Die Entfilhrung, Mozart kept his demand- 
ing father informed by letter of the vicissitudes of its creation, 
and nowhere did he suggest that the libretto was the mediocre 
thing it most certainly is. True, details displeased him, and he 
imperiously changed them. But neither here nor in any of his 
earlier correspondence are there signs that Mozart ever seri- 
ously analyzed the qualities a good libretto should have. He 
once wrote: “In an opera, the poetry must be the obedient 
daughter of the music,*' and he was perfectly willing to bend 
the verse to his will without the slightest scruple, the more 
particularly as he had a talent for adroit jingles. Unlike Gluck, 
he seems to have been totally indifiEerent to any speculations 
about the wholeness of opera. In this negligent attitude, he 
was true to himself: all his life he worked miracles with ma- 
terial that happened to come his way and which he accepted 
without question. A flagrant example of his noncritical attitude 
where all except the pure stuff of music was concerned is in his 
song writing. Like Schubert, he set any stray verse that came 
his way — ^and as a catchpenny hauler he was less lucky than 
Schubert, who often found Goethe or Heine in his net. There 
is reason to believe that if a good libretto or two had not all but 
been thrown at him, Mozart would have gone on pouring out 
glorious music into unworthy vessels. 

* The first American performance of Die Entfilhrung occurred in Brooklyn, 
in February, i860, disguised as Belmonte e Constanze. Reverting to the German 
text, the German Opera House, New York, offered it on October 10, 1862. The 
Russian tenor Vladimir Rosing, as director of the Rochester (later, American) 
Opera Company, staged an English version in New York and other American 
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This dark picture of Mozart’s incuriousness about one of the 
central problems of opera needs some slight qualification. If it 
was indeed he, and not the librettist, who suggested that 
Beaumarchais’ Le Manage de Figaro would make a good opera, 
he must be credited with having hit upon one of the most in- 
spired ideas in the history of art. That the quality of the in- 
spiration was on a par with that of the person who happens 
to be first in dramatizing the season’s runaway novel is no 
more valid criticism than the fact that Paisiello’s II Barbiere di 
Siviglia, a setting of the first half of the same story, had all 
Europe talking. Figaro, Beaumarchais’ sequel to Le Barbier de 
Seville, had created a scandal in Paris, which made it tremen- 
dously popular. Mozart read the play, and point-blank asked 
Lorenzo da Ponte, Josef II’s Latin secretary and theater poet, 
to make a libretto from it. He had met his Calzabigi. 

Da Ponte was just the man to take on a tough job of this sort. 
Le Mariage de Figaro was not only ribald: it was political dyna- 
mite, and a less intrepid and practiced wangler would not have 
touched it. But Da Ponte was an altogether odd sort: an un- 
frocked priest, a converted Jew, an ex-university professor, 
and a boon companion of Casanova, he was an eel in wiggling 
into and out of domestic and political scandals. Mozart was 
but an incident in his life: after presenting him with three 
excellent librettos. Da Ponte resumed a wandering life that 
took him by way of London, where he taught Italian, wrote 
more librettos, and failed as a bookdealer, to New York, where 
he established a series of spasmodic and rapidly crumbling 
business enterprises. There, after failing to support himself 
and his wife by the sale of tobacco, groceries, or strong waters, 
he turned again to opera, and made musical history by helping 
Manuel del Popolo Vicente Garcia to establish the first Italian 
opera company in New York. The year was 1825, and as Garcia 
was the mighty sire of three great children — Maria Malibran, 
Pauline Viardot-Garcia, and Manuel Patricio Garcia — the last 
of whom died as recently as igo6 — the influence of that amiable 
reprobate Da Ponte seems to span the centuries. Born in 1749, 
and thus Mozart’s senior by seven years, he learned his craft 
from Metastasio, whom he knew intimately. In the United 
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States, where he died in 1838, he sat for his portrait to Samuel 
F. B. Morse, and was patronized by Clement C. Moore, who 
wrote ‘‘The Night Before Christmas.” Da Ponte ended his 
days as a teacher of Italian at what is now Columbia University, 
where there exists the Da Ponte professorship of Italian. 

Even in 1786, Da Ponte was not a man to quail before the 
prospect of Josef II ’s wrath. In six weeks, he was presenting 
the libretto to the Emperor in person. Whereupon, according 
to his more or less truthful Memoirs, the following remarkable 
dialogue ensued: 

“What?” he [the Emperor] said. “Don’t you know that Mo- 
zart, though a wonder at instrumental music, has written only 
one opera, and nothing remarkable at that?” 

“Yes, Sire,” I replied quietly, “but without Your Majesty’s 
clemency I would have written but one drama in Viennal” 

“That may be true,” he answered, “but this Mariage de 
Figaro — I have just forbidden the German troupe to use it!” 

“Yes, Sire,” I rejoined, “but I was writing an opera, and not 
a comedy. I had to omit many scenes and to cut others quite 
considerably. I have omitted or cut anything that might offend 
good taste or public decency at a performance over which the 
Sovereign Majesty might preside. The music, I may add, as far 
as I may judge of it, seems to me marvelously beautiful.” 

“Good! If that be the case, I will rely on your good taste as 
to the music and on your wisdom as to the morality. Send the 
score to the copyist,” 

Had all of Josef IPs decisions been as wise as this, history 
would have passed a more favorable verdict on him than that 
he meant well. Le Nozze di Figaro evoked, on its first per- 
formance (May 1, 1786), an ovation of such proportions that 
Mozart must have felt that he had found a formula of success. 
Every number was encored, and the Austrian counterparts of 
that very ancien regime at which Beaumarchais had directed 
his shafts howled their delight, apparently not realizing that 
in the insolent Almaviva, with his brutal indifference to the 
feelings of social underlings, they were seeing themselves. In 
a very short time, Prague, which thenceforth became a center of 
hysterical Mozartolatry, discovered Le Nozze. Mozart went there 
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to conduct it, and was deified. Not only did golden kronen flow 
into his pockets, but a fat contract for a new opera was signed. 
The Viennese stupidly shelved Le Nozze that same season in 
favor of Una Cosa rara, a trifle by a young Spaniard, Vicente 
Martin y Solar, which happened to contain a number that 
began the Viennese waltz craze. But the Praguers, who never 
tired of Le Nozze y were on the side of history: it is still one of 
the unfailing joys of Western civilization wherever that civiliza- 
tion is intact, and occasionally where it is not. Oddly, Italy 
has not responded to this most characteristic creation of the 
greatest of buffa composers. Its own plethora of operas, good, 
bad, and indifferent, spewed forth by living favorites, has been 
partly accountable for this situation, but there is no doubt that 
a rather different concept of buffa has militated against Le 
Nozze's complete acceptance there.* 

It has often been said that Le Nozze di Figaro is the easiest 
of Mozart’s great operas to stage under modern conditions. 
Almost the opposite of this statement is true. Certainly, it needs 
no such elaborate paraphernalia as does Don Giovanni (which 
are of such a challenging nature that when the Residenz The- 
ater, Munich, which possessed the first revolving stage in Europe 
wanted to show it off, for the first time, they chose [1896] Don 
Giovanni). Nor does it ask for miracles of vocal agility such 
as are required to sing Ottavio in the Don or the Queen of 
the Night in Die Zauberflote. True, furthermore, the audience 
is not required to suspend disbelief in barefaced nonsense as 
it is in Die Zauberflote. But these are feathers if weighed against 
the difficulty a modern audience has in trying to sense unity in 
what is, through constant hearing via radio, concert, transcrip- 
tion, and home music-making, a succession of gems. 

This unhappy situation is not, of course, Mozart’s fault: he 
perfectly fitted music to book, perfectly sustained characteriza- 
tion, perfectly established the wholeness of the opera. Equally, 
it is not the audience’s fault: Mozart worked on each section 
with such inspiration coupled with such flawless craftsmanship 
that each section, stands, if possible, too obviously on its own 

• Types of buffa are more fully discussed in later sections of this book that 
deal with Rossini, Verdi, and Wolf-Ferrari. 
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merits. One would like, finally, to say that the singers are not 
to blame. l>m unforttmately they aire usually only too willing 
to reganl their part as done if they only do a good singing job 
in a recital that happens to fie divided into acts. Only in a per- 
formance in which the listener is resolved to hear an opera and 
not a eollection of songs sung hy a galaxy of stars, ^ and in which 
impresario, stage directoi”. and eaefi member of the cast are 
ecpially resolved to give due emjihasis to the development of 
the drama— -a great one, hc' it remembered— can Ia* Naxze be 
the complete <‘xperien<'e it should f)e. 'liiese optimum condi- 
tions place u|Km the lover of Mo/art amd of opera at its best a 
strenuous if not onerous obligation: he must go hopefully to 
everv |K*rformaiu"e of /,e Nazze, for t)nly about once in a genera* 
lion does a jHa'feca c/reation emerge. 

Ij* Nnzzt is not the ovc'iture, *\Vc xnial ballare** **Nan piii 
mulrai,** **roi chr saprte** ^’Dth xneni, non ixirxlar/' and a do/.en 
or more other airs or <ou<xa*ted uumfiers, iruinding the splen- 
didly ctmttived group fmalt‘s, revolutiotiary in <*oneeption and 
faraeaching in influence. It is not the um ivaled series of living, 
rounded c liaiat teis Ftgarti. Susanna, (iheiuluno. (aniiu A1 
maviva, the (Itmtnvss, I)i. liaitolo. and the rest. It is a |H*erless 
/cu dV*s/rri7 whuh kncnvs where it is going from the first tiote 
of the lightsotue and exac tly tight, jKafcHtly projrot tioned over 
tute to llie joyous fiiialr. when the rcaotuiled piincijials an 
iiounce that tiiey au’ about to tuia night into day. (kunplex as 
tfie plot is. die opeia pOHcaHis to its destination as swdttiy and 
uiieningly as a fiomiic.; pigeon making its way liack through 
the trac'kless mazes of thc^ sky. luivolous, itupudent, and rvitty 
in cwaay scene and strnation. /,c Nozzf* carric's the profound 
internal leality o! its own made %voild and lias die razor siiar|'i 
edge of Seriousness diat the mature satire of IkviumaHhais 
deser%*es, Ojara could justify its existeiue on tfie basis of /.e 
iVozzr tii f^^aro *doiie. A few operas as greai weic^ com|Kised by 
Mo/art liiiiisclf and Ip perhaps half a dozen others: they aie 
differeiu in kind, not better. 

As Thr Ftdiirs uj u Ikn\ /.e Nozir may have been sung ttt New 
Yolk ;o early as tyiicr, Its auduntit atcnl fnrrnif tr in Kiiglaiid dales 

• ij<Hv (M1411 gansiri «it iC4is Atr |*r(UU|' 4Utl tairt. 
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from June i8, 1815, when Angelica Catalan!, one of the first women 
ever to manage an opera house, was the Susanna. For that per- 
formance, the baritone role of Almaviva was offered to a noted 
tenor, who answered that he considered it beneath his dignity to 
sing in a comic opera. The first authenticated American perform- 
ance took place at the Park Theater, New York, on May 10, 1824. 
When Joseph Wood and his more famous wife, Mary Anne Pa ton, 
gave the opera in Boston, on April 8, 1835, Charlotte Cushman, 
later a queen of American tragedy, was the Countess — it was her 
operatic debut. In the same role, at Venice in 1847, Sophie Cruvelli 
(nee Criiwell) first appeared in opera. Sir Charles Santley was the 
most admired of English Figaros, and Pauline Lucca, as Cherubino, 
was equally applauded. 

‘Le Nozze entered the repertoire of the Academy of Music, New 
York, on November 23, 1858. On January 31, 1894, it was first 
heard at the Metropolitan Opera House, with the following re- 
splendent cast: Lillian Nordica (Susanna), Emma Eames (the 
Countess), Sigrid Amoldson (Cherubino), Mario Ancona (Figaro), 
and Edouard de Reszke (Count Almaviva). The following have been 
outstanding interpreters of Le Nozze at the Metropolitan: as Su- 
sanna, Marcella Sembrich and Frieda Hempel; as the Countess, 
Johanna Gadski and Margaret Matzenauer; as Cherubino, Z^lie 
de Lussan, Suzanne Adams, Fritzi Scheff, and Geraldine Farrar; as 
Figaro, Victor Maurel, Giuseppe Campanari, and Giuseppe de Luca, 
and as Count Almaviva, Antonio Scotti and Adamo Didur. After 
1918, Le Nozze was dropped from the Metropolitan repertoire for 
twenty-one reasons: it was revived on February 20, 1940, with Bidu 
Sayao (Susanna), Elisabeth Rethberg (the Countess), Rise Stevens 
(Cherubino), Ezio Pinza (Figaro), and John Brownlee (Count Al- 
maviva). In some recent performances, Jarmila Novotna has been 
the Cherubino. In the season of 1940-41, Le Nozze was given six 
times, and it is establishing itself as a popular favorite. 

Da Ponte s eminent role in the collaboration that created Le 
Nozze must not be underestimated, particularly as it can be 
proved by the next book he gave to Mozart. Undoubtedly he 
saw exactly where his composer’s strength lay: it was ability to 
create drama by means of vigorously painted portraits, and Da 
Ponte realized, therefore, that his own duty was to provide the 
types into which Mozart could breathe life. A significant passage 
from his Memoirs shows how he served Mozart in comparison 
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with anothrr conif-HLser; ''For Mozart I chose Don Giovanni, 
a subject tiiai plc*ase(i hiru migluily; aiul for Martini [Da 
Pontes nauic ior Man in y Snlar] tlie Arbore di Diana, For iuui 
I wanted an .lUKu iivc* iheine adaptal)!e to those sweet melodies 
of his. . . Pai'aphrasial. Da Ponte says tluit Diana's tree is 
good enough Un tiu' ordinarv (amiposer of pretty tunes, hut 
for Mc^/au iicahiie; U'ss than <au* <d’ tlie great I'irinial figures of 
Fairopeaii litcaacuic' will do. At the same time, lie was also 
helfung Saliiui to turn a Fr<au'Ii opera into an Italian one. 
Wliett jost^t II retnarked that he would never suct'ced in doing 
all three* jobs at oiuas Da Ponte* replied: “Perhaps not. but I 
am going to trv. I sfiall write evenings for Mo/art, imagining 
that i am reading the fftfrrno: mornings I sliall work for Mar- 
tini, ami pnaeiid I am studying Petrareh; my afternoons will 
he (in Salitai lie is mv ‘rass<i.'‘ ‘The Fmperor was pleased to 
say that Da Ihinc<*'s ]iaia.!U'l.s wtu'e w<*ll ehostai. 

Don Is not tfu* flawltsss thing Lr Xozzv di Figaro 

is. Altfmugh, li!u* all of Mo/ait*s optaas, it was designed as a 
musital unit ihn instaiuc*. it begins atid (uuls in tiie same 
kt*y. aiul tlie big nioinents of the ut'tion are <*ither in that key 
or I loseiv u*lat«'<! kevsn it does not prodiu t* an effeta of co- 
herent structiue. "rfre* usisons hir this are twofold: first, it is 
never given in tlir oii^gnal \msiou ■- Mo/art himself iH'gan tlte 
oigv tif imisitjii iliat managers and singers have been indulging 
ill ever sime; sranuU the lihiett<j is a pate luvork of Da Ponte 
and i <inventi<uial v rties aiul sto< k (luuatteis horrowe<l from 
Ollier writers, I'fu* tiuumstaiuos undei which the* poet worked 
suggest that h-c' did not gi\e tidl attention to Ids task: 

I returiifsl Itoim* and went to %vork. I sat down at my table 
and did not leavo it Un twc’lvr hours continuous— a liottle oi 
Idkay to iity liglu. a Ihix of Srville to my left, in the middle 
an inkw'cdl A heautilul git I siKtecar-d should have pre* 
fen Oil tti hive her only as a dauglma. but alas ... I -was Iiv» 
ing in tiu* Itouso with lua' motlua, who took care of tfu* family, 
and canto t*» my r<ioiu at tfu’ sound of tlie bell. ‘To tell the 
tiiith ehr hell lang^ latlua' fnajuently. csjiec.ially at itioiticiWi 
wbeii I f('It my tnspiiauon waning. 
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In some ways, this sounds like the ideal recipe for writing about 
Don Juan, but even Byron did not combine reality and fiction 
in such a reckless manner when he was working on his in- 
terpretation of the great philanderer. 

Don Giovanni suffers mainly from Da Ponte’s failure to sur- 
round the magnificently built-up character of the Don with 
strong independent personalities. Just as Leonora dwarfs the 
rest of the Fidelio cast, so, with one or two exceptions, the 
Don dwarfs all the other personages of the action. The juvenile 
lead (and, from a Hollywood’s-eye-view, the hero), Ottavio, is a 
ninny, and Donna Anna, leader of the betrayed ladies, is a 
female ninny. The chief exception, significantly, is the Don’s 
familiar and servant — the comic, cowardly toad at his ear, 
Leporello. The Commendatore, the instrument of justice, is 
never more than an animated statue. Masetto and Zerlina, on 
whom much of the delicately silly byplay of the opera depends, 
have been given such delicious music that we are almost in- 
duced to believe that they are more than conventionalized 
rustics. Neither the functions nor the portrayal of these char- 
acters are as definite as those in Le Nozze, The Don (or Le- 
porello — ^which comes to the same thing) is so strongly realized 
that even when he is off the stage, his personality towers over 
the action. This is, of course, a triumph of characterization, 
but it tends to weaken conflict and, by overheightening con- 
trast, reduce it to ineffectiveness. Thus, Don Giovanni is a 
superb projection of character, but a feeble drama. 

There is a story that Mozart, who arrived in Prague with the 

score of Don Giovanni only partially complete, did not get 

around to composing the overture until the night before the 

final rehearsal, and that his wife had to keep him awake with 

a jug of punch and the reading of fairy tales. This may account 

or the fact that Don Giovanni has the least auspicious openino- 

of any of Mozart’s great operas. Thereafter, however, the magic 

wor^ throughout. Soon we hear Leporello’s “Madamina^l 

ca aogo (that brazen list of the Don’s conquests with which 

Sh^7 invariably disrupted the performance). 

all dum^^r loveliest of 

all duets. Straight to the end follows a wealth of wonderful airs 
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and ensembles, rising in the second act to its florid peak in 
''II mio tesoro” a tenor showpiece of excessive difficulty and 
great melodic beauty. But of course the most popular excerpt 
from Don Giovanni is the minuet at the end of the first act. 
It is used as music for a party in the Don’s palace and at its 
first appearance is played by a small orchestra on the stage. 

All these elements add up to an opera that is neither comic 
nor tragic, but an artful mingling of the two that comes — if 
correctly performed — close to life. The Don, alternately comic, 
pathetic, and villainous, and a blend of all these when music 
and action are most intense, becomes — in the last scene — a 
fully realized hero of nineteenth-century romanticism. His en- 
gulfment by the flames of Hell is far indeed from Orpheus at the 
gates of Erebus, but only next door to Weber and Marschner. 
There is a symphonic power, not of a classical kind, and cer- 
tainly found in no one before Beethoven, in this tremendous 
finale. Mozart himself did not explore this precise vein further 
in his operas, but its presence was enough to suggest to others 
its vast possibilities. 

Not quite thirty years after its premiere at Prague, Don Gio- 
vanni was introduced to England. On April 12, 1817, William 
Ayrton staged it at the King’s Theater, London, and it was re- 
peated more than twenty times the first season. The first American 
performance occurred the very next year, on December 26, when 
Philadelphia heard it, but in English. The Garcias brought Don 
Giovanni to New York on May 23, 1826, at the Park Theater, with 
the elder Manuel — a tenor — as the Don, and the younger Manuel as 
Leporello; the elder Manuel’s wife was Donna Elvira, and his 
daughter Maria (later, the famous Malibran) was Zerlina. Notable 
productions of Don Giovanni were frequent during the century, 
one of the most outstanding being that of July 6, 1861, at Covent 
Garden, with Giulia Grisi (Donna Anna), Adelina Patti (Zerlina), 
Jean-Baptiste Faure (Don Giovanni), Enrico Tamberlik (Don Ot- 
tavio), Karl Formes (Leporello), and Giorgio Ronconi (Masetto). 
Had Luigi Lablache lived to sing Leporello with this cast, it would 
have been next to perfect. 

Early in its first season, the Metropolitan Opera House welcomed 
Don Giovanni, on November 29, 1883, with Emmy Fursch-Madi 
(Donna Anna), Christine Nilsson (Donna Elvira), Marcella Sem- 
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brich (Zerlina), Giuseppe Kaschmann (Don Giovanni), Italo Cam- 
panini (Don Ottavio), and Mirabella (Leporello). On December 27, 
1899, Antonio Scotti, as the Don, made his Metropolitan debut, 
supported by Lillian Nordica (Donna Anna — ^she had made her 
world debut, at Milan, as Donna Elvira), Suzanne Adams (Donna 
Elvira), Sembrich (Zerlina), Thomas Salignac (Don Ottavio), and 
fidouard de Reszke (Leporello).* Victor Maurel and Maurice 
Renaud divided honors as the finest of New York Dons, the latter 
at the Manhattan Opera House. On January 23, 1908, the Metro- 
politan revived Don Giovanni with superb casting, Eames, Gadski, 
Sembrich, Scotti, Alessandro Bonci, Chaliapin, and Robert Blass 
(the Commendatore) being the principals and Gustav Mahler the 
conductor. The four performances that season were the last there 
until November 29, 1929, when the chief roles were taken by Leo- 
nora Corona, Rethberg, Editha Fleischer, Pinza, Beniamino Gigli, 
Pavel Ludikar, and Leon Rothier. In the most recent performances, 
Zinka Milanov, Novotna, Sayao, Pinza, Tito Schipa, and Salvatore 
Baccaloni were the principals, with Bruno Walter a vociferously 
acclaimed conductor. 

Don Giovanni, which evoked lusty bravos from Prague at its 
first performance, on October 29, 1787, had favorable repercus- 
sions in Vienna. Little more than a month later, Gluck having 
died, Mozart was appointed to succeed him as Kammerkompo- 
nist to Josef IL Although the Emperor seemed, in cutting the 
annual stipend of the post from 2000 to 800 gulden, to be pass- 
ing judgment on the respective merits of Gluck and Mozart, 
it was fortunate for the latter that he received the preferment 
when he did. For Vienna, when it heard Don Giovanni in 
May, 1788, cold-shouldered it. Entrenched at court, however 
insignificantly, Mozart was certain of a few crumbs, even though 
Salieri for personal reasons as well as because of his position 
as Gluck’s spiritual heir, opposed everything he did. And as 
Salieri had just become court conductor and was himself a 
darling of the Viennese opera lovers, his opposition was almost 
blighting. As it was, Mozart’s ever being employed again for the 
Vienna stage may have rested on the happy accident of Figaro's 
being revived there in August, 1789, with record-breaking suc- 

* Edouard’s brother Jean sang the role of Don Giovanni while still officially 
a baritone. 
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cess. On its heels followed an order from the Emperor for a 
comic opera, which was to be rushed through to completion. 

Mozart and Da Ponte, once more his collaborator, obeyed: 
the manuscript score of Cosi fan tutte, with its countless ab- 
breviations, testifies to the composer’s anxiety to finish in time. 
The reason for Josef IFs hurry is not known, but certain it is 
that he survived the premiere, on January 26, 1790, by less 
than a month. With his death, Mozart lost his most understand- 
ing collaborator, for Da Ponte had relied solely on the Em- 
peror for his position at court: now he had to flee for his life, 
whether from debtors, politicians, or vengeful husbands is not 
clear. 

With misfortune stalking him and almost ready to pounce, 
Da Ponte gave to Mozart one of the most sparkling products 
of his wit, and that despite the fact that neither he nor the 
composer had anything to say about the plot itself. It was based 
on certain recent happenings in Vienna that had so delighted 
the Emperor (discouraged about everything else in the world) 
that he ordered them to be immortalized. Few librettos have 
been so denigrated, largely for moral reasons, and indeed the 
virtuous Josef seems a strange sponsor for it. Briefly, two gen- 
tlemen, goaded by a cynical oldster, test their sweethearts’ fidel- 
ity by returning to them in disguise. The ladies succumb to 
the rich-seeming cavaliers, and just as a double wedding is about 
to be celebrated, the young men make their identities known. 
All ends happily to the moralizing refrain: "'Cosl fan tutte ” — 
Women Are Like That! This plot will probably impress most 
modern readers as vapid rather than immoral, though it would 
be interesting to know what Beethoven, whose puritanical 
morals were outraged by Figaro and Don Giovanni, thought of 
this. It is significant that when Barbier and Carre, the shrewd 
librettists of Gounod’s Faust, tried to find a more palatable 
story for a French version of Cosi fan tutte, the best they could 
think up was a translation of one of Shakespeare’s most insipid 
efforts, Lovers Labour’s Lost. 

While Cosi fan tutte has not won as many admirers as 
Mozart’s three other great operas, it nevertheless has interests 
of its own to which they cannot pretend. Possibly because of 
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the circumstances of its creation, it has a period quality that 
approaches realism. We find Mozart the analyst of types rather 
than the creator of individuals.* The characters have no motor 
force of their own, but must respond to the touch of that 
merciless, teasing, galvanic wire. Don Alfonso, the one initiator 
of all the opera’s imbroglios, is, in one respect, nothing but 
our old friend, the deus ex machina. But this is a superficial 
evaluation, and though his role in the opera is confined, with 
a single short exception, to recitadve, Don Alfonso is, in an- 
other respect, one more in that immortal gallery of dramatic 
middlemen that begins with Osmin and ends with Papageno. 
Of this gallery, Don Alfonso is in one way the most interesting: 
he is more cerebral than his compeers — ^he represents a point 
of view, a philosophy of a sort, not perhaps of the highest order, 
but nevertheless consistent and unmistakable. Through him 
speak those worldly-wise teammates, Mozart and Da Ponte. 
Don Alfonso’s complement is the ladies’ maid Despina, who 
never quite achieves his solidity, but who is an unforgettable 
figure of fun. A creature of disguises, she seems, in her notary’s 
gown, like a parody Portia; and the enormous, somehow shock- 
ing spectacles she wears as the doctor have some of the powerful 
conventionality of a Greek mask. 

All of Mozart’s operas have their special problems for the 
listener. That of Cosi fan tutte comes from the importance of 
the recitative, which, instead of being used secondarily to con- 
nect the dramatic rises, is the very elan vital of the action. 
Reading the text through is a requisite to listening, nor will 
the task be a bore: it is Da Ponte at his wittiest and most sar- 
castic best, as deft and sure as Beaumarchais himself. Only by 
doing so can we fully recognize how Mozart has made music 
the distillation of this satire: until then, we must be prepared 
to find Cost fan tutte amorphous and, at best, a harebrained 
projection of nitwittery. But when the argument is known in 
full, then everything in the musical scheme falls into its or- 
dained place, and what emerges is one of Mozart’s most aerial 

* In other operas, Mozart occasionally did not take the trouble, or have the 
energy, to create individuals, and so was satisfied with mere types— quite an- 
other matter. 
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and imaginative structures. That we must not expect a succes- 
sion of delicious and magical airs such as we find in Figaro 
may disappoint many and explain Cost fan tutte's comparative 
lack of popularity. This is not a flaw: it is a different, perhaps 
a more difficult, technique. Seduction does not come at once, 
as it does in Figaro: but when it does come, it is likely to be 
more complete if less intense. 

Although Cost fan tutte was heard in London as early as 1811, 
it has never been truly popular there. In America, it has fared even 
worse, for the premiere did not take place until March 24, 1922, 
when the Metropolitan offered Florence Easton as Fiordiligi, 
Lucrezia Bori as Despina, Frances Peralta as Dorabella, George 
Meader (Ferrando), De Luca (Guglielmo), and Didur (Don Al- 
fonso). Artur Bodanzky led the orchestra. Twelve performances 
in four seasons were called for before Cost fan tutte was dropped. 
More recently, it has been revived with some success in England, at 
Glyndebourne. 

Between Die Entfuhrung and Figaro Mozart had written a 
trifling but pretty one-acter called Der Schauspieldirektor that 
is still occasionally heard, sometimes with a different libretto. 
Now, between Cost fan tutte and the completion of Die Zau- 
berflote, he wrote another trifle, but one of huge proportions 
and dull lineaments. This was La Clemenza di Tito, whose 
Metastasio libretto had already been set by such old-time mas- 
ters as Gluck, Hasse, Leonardo Leo, and a minor stripling 
of the Scarlatti family. As archaic in style as if it had been com- 
posed by any of these men, Mozart's version, provided with a 
libretto liberally but not successfully recast for the occasion, is 
the poorest dramatic work of his maturity. Possibly the circum- 
stances of its composition have much to do with this — it was 
written to order in eighteen days, the consignees being the 
loyal burghers of Prague, the occasion the crowning of Leopold 
II as King of Bohemia. It shows evidence of haste throughout, 
and haste and Mozart's mounting illness may have been his 
excuse for allowing his pupil, Franz Xaver Siissmayr, to com- 
pose portions of the recitative. Apart from showing again that 
Mozart was not happy trying to cope with the creaking ma- 
chinery of opera seria (he was able to accept and transcend the 
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almost as creaking machinery o£ opera buffo). La Clemenza di 
Tito, as a potboiler, contains the music it deserves. Oddly 
enough, it gained a considerable popularity that did not lan- 
guish until .the nineteenth century was well advanced. 

But La Clemenza di Tito, to its extenuation, had the ill for- 
tune to be composed while both Die Zauberfldte and the Re- 
quiem, works on which Mozart was lavishing his most sublime 
inspirations, were in progress. On them he had staked his hopes, 
respectively, of final triumph as a composer for the stage and 
of immortality. He died before finishing the Requiem, but 
lived to conduct the opening performance of Die Zauberfldte, 
on September 30, 1791. That premiere was far from a triumph, 
and unfortunately the composer was too ill to be present to see 
the gradual turning of the tide. News of it did, however, trickle 
into the death chamber, cheering him when he could get his 
mind ofE the unfinished Requiem. But even the cheer had 
a quality of the macabre in it, for it consisted of his taking 
his watch in hand and timing the performance as, every eve- 
ning at curtain time, it began to unroll in his imagination. 
Sixty-six days after that first frigid performance at the The- 
ater auf der Wieden, Mozart was dead. 

Some of Die Zauberflote’s early history, outside its native Vienna, 
was decidedly curious. In 1801, there was heard at Paris a pastiche 
called Les Mysteres dLsis, which consisted largely of sections of Die 
Zauberfldte, plus bits of Don Giovanni, Le Nozze di Figaro, La 
Clemenza di Tito, and Haydn symphonies. This sort of potpourri 
was in no way unusual for the period, and this one was enthusiasti- 
cally received. The untainted version of Die Zauberfldte did not 
reach Paris for many years. Meanwhile, it was faring better in 
London, being introduced by Giuseppe Naldi, who, impressed by 
the welcome accorded to Cost fan tutte in 1811, chose Die Zauber- 
fldte, almost certainly as II Flauto magico, for his benefit at the end 

* For instance, La Clemenza di Tito was the first Mozart opera to be heard 
in London, the Prince Regent lending the full score from his own library. 
Elizabeth Billington and John Braham were the distinguished leaders of an 
otherwise inadequate cast that sang it at the King’s Theater, Haymarket, on 
March 27, 1806. Catalani succeeded Mrs. Billington as a surpassing Vitellia. 
The American premiere was via the radio: dividing it between two night ses- 
sions, Alfred Wallenstein presented it over the Mutual Broadcasting System, on 
June 22 and 29, 1940. 
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of the same season. In 18s 1, Wilhelmine Schroder-Devrient sang 
the role of Pamina in her world debut at Vienna. 

A dozen years later, on April 17, 1833, New York heard an 
English version at the Park Theater, the original text and uncut 
score having to wait for a hearing there until November 10, 1862, 
when it was sung at the German Opera House. Covent Garden 
presented an important revival in 1851, when Anna Zerr was 
imported from Vienna to sing the role of the Queen of the Night. 
She did not satisfy, but the rest of the cast did — Giulia Grisi 
(Pamina), Viardot-Garcia (Papagena), Mario (Tamino), Ronconi 
(Papageno), and Formes (Sarastro). lima di Murska was, according 
to Herman Klein, the most nearly perfect Queen of the Night 
ever heard in London. The first Metropolitan Zauberflote was 
heard in Italian, on March 30, 1900, with Sembrich, Eames, Zelie 
de Lussan, Andreas Dippel, Giuseppe Campanari, and Pol Plan^on; 
in minor roles were such celebrated artists as Milka Ternina, 
Eugenia Mantelli, Suzanne Adams, Rosa Olitzka, and Antonio Pini- 
Corsi. For the Metropolitan revival of November 6, 1926, in the 
original German, the principals were Marion Talley, Rethberg, 
Louise Hunter, Rudolf Laubenthal, Gustav Schiitzendorf, Paul 
Bender, and Meader (Monostatos). While Rethberg and Meader 
were models of what Mozartian style should be, Talley was utterly 
unfitted for the difficult role the Metropolitan management had 
carelessly assigned to her. Editha Fleischer, playing a small part, 
made her Metropolitan debut in this performance. 

Fully to appreciate Die Zauberflote as one of the great flawed 
works of art, one must wrestle with the task of trying to under- 
stand its libretto in terms of the period that produced it and of 
its meaning to Mozart. Read with these considerations in mind, 
what seems on the surface the veriest jumble of complicated 
nonsense takes on a certain mad logic. Emmanuel Schikaneder, 
its fabricator and one of Mozart’s childhood friends, tried to 
cram into this strange mdange of parable, fairy tale, and 
blatant, gallery-wooing extravaganza all the esoteric symbolism ^ 
and grandiose revelations of the Grand Oriental Lodge of Free- 
masons, of which both he and Mozart were members. As if 
this were not enough, Schikaneder is alleged to have woven 
into this crazyquilt a rather belated attack on the Realpolitik 
of Maria Theresa. Those who believe this last pretend to read 
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in the vicious, quite incredibly malignant Queen of the Night 
the housewifely features of that Queen Victoria of the eight- 
eenth century who had once dandled Mozart on her knee. 
Similarly, they identify the wily Monostatos with the Jesuits, 
and Prince Tamino with the virtuous Josef II. 

Mozart set the whole shooting match with intense serious- 
ness. After all, he was as good a Mason as Schikaneder, and 
besides, the libretto offered opportunities for every kind of 
musical treatment, ranging from a more solemnly religious 
style than he ever achieved (if, indeed, he had ever wished to 
achieve it) in his Masses to the most unqualified slapstick. If 
one were to hear a recital that contained the high priest Saras- 
tro’s exalted utterances — Isis und Osiris” and "'In diesen 
heiVgen Hallen” the Queen of the Night’s icy pyrotechnics, 
and the ripely tender duet — '*Bei Mdnnerrij welche Liebe 
fuhlen” — ^between Pamina and the birdman Papageno, he 
would be justified in not believing them to be parts of the 
same work. (That they are all Mozart he could never doubt.) A 
good performance of Die Zauberflote does, if with difficulty and 
not without a sense of strain triumphantly overcome, establish 
the unity Mozart saw in the book. Even the usual performance 
is not a thankless experience, for never is the music less than 
Mozart at his most apt. Each number, if exposed to careful 
scrutiny, is found to be flawless of its kind and uncannily right 
in its place. And its greatest moments, whether of sublimity, 
buffoonery, amorousness, playfulness, or villainy, are not sur- 
passed, if they are equaled, in any of Mozart’s other master- 
pieces. If the characterization in Die Zauberflote is less elo- 
quent than that in Figaro y it is because the characters are 
frankly symbols, and, as such, faithfully exemplified. 

It is difficult to classify Die Zauberflote, Technically a Sing- 
spiel, it seems like a farce oratorio in costume. Its comic in- 
terludes, however, are incidental: they perform, and perfectly, 
the same function as Shakespeare’s dubious comic relief. Die 
Zauberflote, as one is fairly admonished by the solemn strains 
of the magnificent overture, is primarily a religious work. 
The scene of purification, in the second act, is fit music for an 
Eleusinian initiation, while Sarastro’s has been called by Ber- 
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nard Shaw the only music that would not sound out of place 
in the mouth of God. Nor, similarly, are the arias of the Queen 
of the Night out of place in the mouth of that female devil. 
Certainly, they are ideal protagonists in this quasi-mystical 
struggle between the forces of good and evil. Musically and 
spiritually. Die Zauberfidte is a more convincing paean to life 
transcendental than the sick fervors of the Requiem. 

While Mozart’s other great stage pieces, though operating 
in frameworks from the past and cheerfully accepting equally 
hoary conventions, pullulate with ideas for the future, Die 
Zauberfidte^ not less great, was too much the product of a special 
need and of a unique personality’s obligations to his most in- 
timate being, to be easily imitable. Thus, in general, it has had 
no easily recognizable descendants. The mold died with the 
maker. 




Chapter VII 

The Beethoven Heresy 


I N CONSIDERING Ludwig Van Beethoven as an operatic com- 
poser, facts and figures are significant. He composed nine 
symphonies, eleven overtures, sixteen string quartets, thirty-two 
piano sonatas — and one opera, Fidelio. Beethoven appeared just 
when Mozart, one of the most skillful and understanding of 
musical dramatists, and Haydn, who thought in sonatas and had 
only the most parochial idea of the nature of opera, had man- 
aged between them to give the coup de grace to the previously 
all but unchallenged supremacy of the human voice in music. 
Haydn was the first composer to achieve greatness almost ex- 
clusively by instrumental means, unless the term “greatness** 
be construed to include such restricted masters, working always 
in small, as Couperin le grand and Domenico Scarlatti. Yet, 
in 1795, when Haydn had dried the ink on his last great sym- 
phony, and Mozart was already four years dead, it was still a 
question whether the orchestra was to assume first place in 
the world of music. It needed a titanic resolver of queries to 
answer this question one way or another. Beethoven answered 
it for the orchestra, and since his time the voice has never 
regained its sovereignty. Translated geographically, this meant 
that the center of musical gravity had shifted from Italy to 
Germany. Italy became the voice*s last stronghold and has re- 
mained so. And, to show how the emphasis was changing in 
opera itself, Germany also became the center of operatic gravity. 

The problem of Fidelio is but one of innumerable problems 
in the artistic life of a man who would not be a whit less famous 
if he had never composed a line of operatic music. It must be 
seen in perspective, without excessive claims and without ex- 
cessive faultfinding. Its importance stretches into infinity not 
because of its intrinsic qualities, but because of its rather dis- 
proportionate influence on later men. It is well to remember 
that, in the mammoth corpus of Beethoven’s work, Fidelio is 
merely Opus 72. Critics and biographers, noticing that Bee- 
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thoven was always on the verge of composing another opera, 
have claimed that the reason he did not follow through was 
his inability to find another suitable libretto. Many, certainly, 
came to his attention, but for one reason or another, he either 
refused or forgot them. He carried on long and laborious cor- 
respondences with several leading writers of the day, only to 
give up in despair. He was, of course, a very difficult man 
to please: his ethical bent was strong — ^he preferred, therefore, 
simple situations in which evil was punished or good trium- 
phant. Plot, as such, scarcely interested him at all. As for char- 
acters, he saw them less as human beings than as symbols of 
right or wrong. With such desiderata for his book, it is not 
surprising that his one opera is not very good. What is surpris- 
ing is that Beethoven wrote an opera at all. And that he never 
wrote another is susceptible to the common-sense interpreta- 
tion that he was a good enough artist to realize — ^at least sub- 
consciously — that his aims were better achieved in the more 
abstract forms of instrumental music. 

In avoiding the task of another opera, one of Beethoven’s 
favorite excuses was to point out that a proffered libretto had 
already been set by someone else or resembled another libretto. 
Obviously, as by the early nineteenth century every situation 
under the sun had already been used by stage poets, Beethoven 
could be easy in his mind that he would never have to write 
another opera. That he had not at first demanded originality 
is proved by the ancestry of Fidelio, oder Die eheliche Liebe, 
the libretto of which was a translation and adaptation by his 
friend, Josef Ferdinand von Sonnleithner, of a French original, 
Leonore, ou L Amour conjugal, which had already been set 
to music by Pierre Gaveaux for the Opera-Comique. Its first 
begetter, Jean-Nicolas Bouilly, had taken the incidents from 
an episode of which he had had direct knowledge while serving 
as a government administrator in the province of Tours dur- 
ing the Terror. Before Beethovens Leonora (as Fidelio was 
called until 1814) saw the light, the prolific Ferdinando Paer, 
a fashionable Parmesan who eventually became court director 
to Napoleon, had staged at Dresden Eleanora, his own setting 
of an Italian version. Yet, nothing could chill Beethoven’s 
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almost iidolescent infatuation for this altogether usual tale, 
once he had set his lieart on it. Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to siiy tliat his heart was set on tlie heroine and on the 
heroic role she plays in saving licr husband’s life at the risk 
of her own. 

Beethoven’s connec tion with the stage had begun as early as 
J1791, when lie was twenty-one years old, with some dance tunes 
fie coinjiosed for a ballet, lliis music, wliicli was foisted on 
the jiublic of Ikmn as the work of his patron, Count von 
W'aldstein, was adecjuatc, but notliing to advance its real com- 
poser’s reputation, 'fen years later, he tried again, this time 
in Vic‘nna, with an overture and dance numbers for an allegori- 
cal ballet on the legend of Prometlieus. Mliis is certainly bright, 
attraciive music, hut delinitely not Beethoven in a very drama- 
tic mood. Yet, on the basis of hearing it, Kmmamiel Schikane- 
tier, Mo/.art’s old librettist, and still grimly holding on as 
impresario of thc‘ Husuct an der Wien, invited Ikrthoven to 
coiujiose an opera bn* his house, d fie solic itation came at the 
hidghc of a war Ijctweea S( hikaneder and Ikirou Braun, c liief 
at die Hoftfieater. each of wfami had for yc\'irs fought to beat 
the other in getting the \'icnna /;rcmicrc of every new opera 
fry Chcrul)ini, tlie reigning favorite, wliom, incidentally, 
Beethoven much admired. Ikaun had just outwitted his rival by 
going Co Pat is with a blue k and vvhitc* proposition for Cherubini, 
and in desperation .Scliikanc’der approached both Beethoven 
and die fac ile, half c harlatan, and entirely .suave CJcorg Josef 
Vogler, immortali/ed in Browning’s Aht Vogler, and notable 
in the history of opeia as the tcuulier of Weber and Meyerlicer. 
Sefukaneder produt cd the before Beethoven 

could get his oifciiug ready, the vetcaan was forced to tfie wall, 
and liis theater bought out by Baron Braun. Schikaneder, 
whose managerial trembles weie as grievous though not as vari^ 
ous as Handers, tried several sc:hemc*s for recouping his losses, 
but as they either failed or were stillborn, he went insane* en 
route to Budapest. After much suffering, he died poverty- 
stricken, in Vienna, in iHig. 

Baron Braun at onc^e renewc*d the cxmtract with Bc*ethoven. 
who had }>y this time fiecome .so noteworthy a figure in Vien- 
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nese society that he could dare to dictate to the management 
of the Hoftheater just the kind of libretto he would deign 
to set.^ Sonnleithner’s book called for an opera in three acts, 
and accordingly, disregarding the fact that the type of plot 
doomed the first two acts to triviality or inaction or both, that 
is what Beethoven wrote. Working passionately through the 
summer of 1805, trying, testing, expanding, contracting, trying 
again, and for many reasons repeating the process over and 
over, Beethoven completed the opera by the fall. 

Leonora was produced at Schikaneder s old house, on No- 
vember 20, 1805, played three consecutive nights, and was a 
dismal failure, partly because of intrinsic faults in the opera 
itself, but also because, Napoleon having just occupied Vienna, 
the audience consisted mostly of his soldiers. Despite this miti- 
gating circumstance, Beethoven reacted violently, almost 
despairingly, and began to revise the opera, though only after 
threatening to put the score in the ash heap. Friends, with 
no great difficulty, made him change his mind, and one of them, 
Stephan von Breuning, agreed to overhaul the libretto. Thus 
was the first revision of Leonora engineered. Breuning con- 
densed the first two acts into one, and shortened the former 
third act. These changes were good, but they were not enough. 
Again, early in 1806, Leonora was tried out, and this time was 
beginning to show signs of some small popularity when Bee- 
thoven up and quarreled with his impresario. He demanded — 
and got — the score back, chucked it into a trunk, and left it 
there for eight years. 

It is the second revision (shorter than most standard-repertoire 
operas), undertaken by the competent dramatist and play doc- 
tor, Georg Friedrich Treitschke (a kind of early-nineteenth- 
century George S. Kaufman), that is largely responsible for the 
version presented today. Treitschke expanded the finales of 
both acts, making them dignified and impressive — that of the 
second has been so built up, indeed, that it requires a change 
of scene. Furthermore, he painstakingly went through the 

♦ It seeiM that Beethoven had done nothing for Schikaneder, and had even 
been negotiating with Baron Braun before disaster overtook the Theater an der 
Wien. 
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text and made good German of it. Altogether, it was a credita- 
ble job, though the material was so refractory that even 
Treitschke’s most conscientious work could not strike a balance 
between the first and second acts. Beethoven’s revisions of the 
music followed and outdid his librettist’s revisions of the text. 
Those who have devoted painstaking study to the various texts 
of the opera say that this final overhauling, while clearly the 
most stageworthy, lacks, being a patchwork of Beethoven’s early 
and middle periods, the spontaneity and stylistic unity of Ver- 
sions I and II. Reputedly undertaken at the request of some 
singers from the Karntnerthortheater, this finally revised ver- 
sion was produced there in May, 1814, under the name of 
Fidelio. Beethoven had fought to the last against changing the 
name, but it was probably pointed out to him that the name 
Leonora used when disguised as a boy only temporarily con- 
ceals Leonora the woman. And, no doubt, the great and im- 
mediate success of Fidelio did much to console the sulking 
hero. 

One of the chief problems of Fidelio is to uncover the reason 
behind Beethoven’s complicated shuffling and reworking of the 
overtures that accompanied each revision. First, let us straighten 
out their chronology. “Leonora” No. 1 may conceivably have 
been written first, and discarded by its composer in the mis- 
taken belief that it was too slight. But as there was talk of 
using it for a Prague performance in 1807, it may just as con- 
ceivably have been composed then. The performance in Prague 
fell through, and there is no record of “Leonora” No. I’s having 
been performed publicly during Beethoven’s life. With No. 2, 
we are on firmer ground: it was used at the premiere of the 
first version. (An alternative version of this has lately been dis- 
covered.) A revised and much enlarged form, now known as 
“Leonora” No. 3, preluded the Breuning revision of 1806. 
This, too, was scrapped in the 1814 version, for which Beethoven 
composed what is still called the “Fidelio” Overture. 

Briefly, “Leonora” No. 1 is a light overture, and would serve 
well enough to introduce the trivialities of the first act of this 
ill-balanced score. If it was written first, it signifies that 
Beethoven, in the beginning, felt called upon not to sum up 
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the entire drama, but merely to provide an adequate curtain 
raiser. With '‘Leonora” No. 2, his mind was obviously begin- 
ning to focus upon the heroic proclivities of his heroine: this 
overture, germane enough to Act II, already begins to lower 
over Act I. Its expansion — the truly magnificent symphonic 
poem known as “Leonora” No. 3 — is utterly intolerable in 
an opera, and the custom* at the Metropolitan Opera House 
of playing it between the first and second scenes of Act II can 
be excused only as an understandable desire to get in, willy- 
nilly, the best music inspired in Beethoven by the Leonora 
theme. The effect is much as if the “J^piter” Symphony were 
played between the acts of Le Nozze di Figaro or Don Giovanni, 
Between 1806 and 1814, Beethoven would seem to have re- 
turned to his original feeling about the type of overture re- 
quired by his opera. The “Fidelio” only suggests the depths 
of Leonora s soul and busies itself with the more human drama 
of the first act. That Beethoven had set his face against the 
heroic Nos. 2 and 3 is proved by the fact that, as the “Fidelio” 
was not ready for the 1814 premihe, he used the shallow 
“Ruins of Athens” Overture for that event.f 

As operatic history continues to be made and unmade, and as 
tastes change for better or for worse, it seems likely that the only 
parts of Fidelio to hold the boards will be the two magnificent 
overtures that Beethoven, in a belated understanding of 
dramatic effectiveness, discarded. In the past, Fidelio has se- 
cured revivals for two reasons. First, an opera by Beethoven — 
merely because it was by Beethoven — ^would be bound to secure 
a hearing every now and then. Second, the role of Leonora has 

* Could Gustav Mahler, who introduced it at the Metropolitan, have thought 
that this orchestral interlude produced a Wagnerian effect? Just as ingenious, 
but more excusable, was Artur Bodanzky’s metamorphosis of Fidelio from the 
Singspiel Beethoven composed into a grand opera. He did this by changing the 
s^ken dialogue into recitative and adding accompaniments of his own. As the 
Singspielness of Fidelio is wholly irrelevant, nothing has been lost. At all events, 
the Fidelio New York audiences heard until the 1940-41 season, when Bruno 
Walter restored the spoken dialogue, was not Beethoven all the way, either in 
material or in arrangement. 

f While “Leonora” Nos. 2 and 3 are both great music, they are, for two rea- 
sons, outside the scope of this chapter; (1) they do not figure in Beethoven’s 
final reworking of Fidelio, and (2) they had almost no influence on later operatic 
composers, being, rather, sublime notebook schemes in their composer’s thinking 
about symphonies. 
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proportions and possibilities that must inevitably attract an 
ambitious dramatic soprano who can manage the German 
tongue and has the lungs for the prison scene. 

Anna Milder-Hauptmann, an unrivaled interpreter of Gluck's 
monumental female roles, first sang Leonora. Malibran, Viardot- 
Garcia, Therese Tietjens, Lilli Lehmann, Margaret Matzenauer, 
and Lotte Lehmann have been among the best of her successors. 
But the most famous of all Leonoras was Wagner’s tempestuous 
friend and one-time idol, Wilhelmine Schroder-Devrient. Henry 
Fothergill Chorley, dean of mid-nineteenth-century English music 
critics, said of Malibran and Schroder-Devrient respectively: “The 
Spaniard threw more horror into the scene in the vault than her 
predecessor; but the German is before me when, in the introduction 
to the Chorus of Prisoners, as they creep out of their cells, she 
questioned one ghastly face after another with the heart-piercing 
wistfulness of hope long deferred.” 

The first Metropolitan Leonora was Marianne Brandt, who made 
it her New York debut role on November 19, 1884. The most recent 
Leonora at the Metropolitan has been Kirsten Flagstad, who first 
sang the role there on March 7, 1936, with Ren^ Maison as an 
appealing Florestan. Her almost unrivaled popularity has un- 
doubtedly been the decisive factor in securing a revival for Fidelio 
in recent years. Even though Beethoven is more than ever the most 
idolized of composers, his one opera needs a great drawing card 
for its Leonora. Otherwise, its revival can prove financially direful. 

For Fidelio has neither catchy tunes nor pervasive dramatic 
strength, at least one of which is essential to operatic popularity. 
While Beethoven was thoroughly captivated by his noble-acting 
heroine, there is evidence throughout the score that the libretto 
itself rather bored him. And no wonder. Fidelio has the most 
conventional of patterns. Beginning as a comic opera, opening, 
indeed, into a scene of broad farce involving minor characters, 
it works up to a situation of crisis from which the protagonists 
are rescued in the nick of time. Despite the several revisions, 
only two characters emerge with sufficient sharpness to engage 
Beethoven’s deepest interest. And one of these, the scoundrel 
. Pizarro, is, it must be admitted, something of a stock villain. 
So Leonora, the'^beloved heroine after whom he had insisted 
upon naming the opera until the final revision, remains the 
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only full-bodied human being in the book. And even here, as 
Beethoven treated her, Leonora, built up far beyond the stature 
of those around her, becomes a superwoman, very essence of 
very Frau, and finally discards human lineaments. As if to 
provide this epical creature with a comfortable arena in what 
is, after all, a comic opera, he prolongs and magnifies the 
resolution of the crisis with a ceremonial paean of unearthly joy 
that is in a startlingly different key from the genial good 
humor and slapstick of the early portions. Mozart could, and 
did, combine farce, comedy, and tragedy; Beethoven did, and 
could not. It is significant that of all Mozart’s operas, Beethoven 
preferred Die Zauberflote — a. very dangerous model from which 
to borrow even scraps. 

The worst that can be said about Beethoven’s working out 
of Fidelio is that he seems to have been in collusion with the 
playwrights and play doctors in getting as little theatrical ma- 
terial as possible out of the plot. More simply and more fairly, 
Beethoven lacked a sense of the theater. He was utterly ignorant 
of what constitutes a stageworthy play or opera, and was not 
interested in working out those minutiae of characterization 
and incident that give motion and life to a stage spectacle. 
Not a scene of Die Zauberflote but bears the unmistakable 
stamp of its composer: in Fidelio there are long stretches that 
might have come from the pen of any workmanlike German 
of the time who revered Mozart, Cherubini, and Beethoven. 
There are long stretches, too, that could be moved around 
without loss or gain, so little are they related to the action. 

But when these manifest defects have been admitted, there 
is much in Fidelio that we would not willingly sacrifice. Ex- 
clusive of the overtures, there are those moments, rare indeed, 
but exceedingly powerful when they come, when the action 
demands a special expenditure of creative energy, in the ex- 
' pression of a single dominating emotion — hatred, love, joy. It 
was in such concentration that Beethoven excelled: for that 
reason, Pizarro’s ''Ha, welch' ein Augenblick” is a distillation 
of fiendish rage; Leonoras "Abscheulicher, wo eilst du hin?" a 
hymn of faith in the power of love, and the duet of Leonora 
and Florestan, "O namenlose Freude!” another ode to joy. It 
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is in '^Abscheulicher'' that Leonora doffs her more human 
traits, and becomes, like a German Beatrice, an abstract ethical 
force. This aria, too, like a ''Martern aller Arten'' of more 
magnificent proportions, looks forward to the great scenas of 
Beethoven’s disciples, Weber and Wagner, and to a new con- 
ception of the dramatic role of the human voice. Yet, perfect 
though it is, flawlessly though it lights up a noble conception 
of womankind, it just as relentlessly shows up Beethoven’s basic 
misunderstanding of opera: Abscheulicher” freezes the action 
in a heroic attitude, and substitutes a generality for an indi- 
vidual. Taking this mightiest moment of Fidelio as a test case, 
we see why an unsurpassed creator of dramatic music was unable 
to evolve a successful music drama. 




Chapter VIII 

The German Way 


T he Congress of Vienna, which finished the hopes of Na- 
poleon, also shriveled the hopes of that classicism which the 
Emperor had made part of the panoply of his glory. Through- 
out Europe, the folk was awakening — by the proxy of artistic 
middlemen — to a lively sense of itself, of its background, tra- 
ditions, and strength. Romanticism (for such is the name 
aestheticians have elected to call this phenomenon) first ap- 
peared in different countries at different times, and in each 
country it wore a special face. There is, for instance, little rela- 
tion between English romanticism, which, though responding to 
Continental radiations, went to the facts of nature for its pri- 
mary source and material, and German romanticism, in which 
a wondering, childlike, and sometimes childish interest in folk- 
lore, particularly of the supernatural and grisly order, was from 
the first most evident. Also evident from the first was the in- 
tense nationalism of the German variety. Germany, with its 
score of large and small states, had been crushed by the French: 
naturally, its arts now became German through and through. 
England, which had not been touched physically by Napoleon, 
had no spiritual need to assert its national individuality in its 
arts. 

Just as Stein, architect of the modern Prussian state, dis- 
covered in the soul of his people, at a crucial moment, the iron 
that was ultimately, with England’s help, to defeat Napoleon, 
so it was the critics and aestheticians and philosophers who dis- 
covered in the folk the base metals from which German ro- 
manticism was forged. The movement was engineered and 
stage-managed from the top: the concepts came before the crea- 
tions. Such a man as Ludwig Tieck pointed out the path of 
German romantic literature before many feet had trodden it. 
The truth is that he and his confreres were working passion- 
ately for a German expression, and secondarily for art. Many 
of the creations of their disciples are strangely dual — ^made-to- 
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order, and yet wild and undisciplined. For romanticism, de- 
spite its authoritarian, semipolitical activations, was partly a 
rebellion against the rules. The result was that the average 
romantic artist — ^writer, musician, painter, sculptor — ^was merely 
wild and undisciplined, without being anything else. The pride 
of the stock, the golden fruit of the tree, was, of course, Goethe. 
It is possible to call him the greatest of the German romantics; 
he was equally the greatest of the classicists: in short, he was 
an eclectic who took what he wanted wherever he happened 
to find it. 

There are portents of romanticism in Mozart, most par- 
ticularly in Don Giovanni, and there are hints of it even in the 
young classicist Beethoven. But the immediate inspiration of 
full-cry German musical romanticism was literary. While every 
shudder and excess cannot be laid at their doors, two men of 
letters, Johann Paul Friedrich Richter and Ernst Theodor 
Amadeus HofiEmann, famous in their own days but unread now, 
concentrated in their work tendencies that proved most attrac- 
tive to composers. The first of these, familiarly known as Jean- 
Paul, was a voluminous novelist, critic, and general essayist, 
abounding in playful humor, unbridled imagination, and 
patches of the exotic and grotesque. The second was a kind 
of German Poe, less careful as an artist, but as fanciful, horrific, 
and macabre. He delighted in projecting himself, as a character, 
into his writings — ^in fact, Offenbach’s Les Contes d’Hoffmann 
is based on three fantastic adventures that he pretended had 
befallen him. A composer of tendentious operas, Hoffmann 
yearned, as did Weber, Schumann, Berlioz, and Wagner 
(like him, writers as well as musicians) after the synthesis of 
music and literature. By no means a first-rate writer, Hoffmann 
exercised an influence far beyond his merits, the reason being 
that he summed up all the more obvious aspects of the German 
romantic movement. 

The year 1817 was epochal in the career of German roman- 
ticism, for it was then that Friedrich Kind presented Carl 
Maria von Weber with the libretto of Der Freischutz. In cer- 
tain fields, the movement was already in lush maturity, but it 
was awaiting a salient musical expression of sufficient propor- 
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tions and popularity to challenge the efforts o£ classical and 
pseudo-classical musicians, native or foreign, plying their trade 
in the German states. Weber was marked from birth to sweep 
German music into the romantic camp: he was qualified by 
heredity, experience, and special talents. There were, of course, 
huge chunks of romanticism in Schubert and the later Bee- 
thoven, not to mention lesser men, but the work of the former 
was, except in his own small circle, unknown, while Bee- 
thoven's, except in Fidelio, was in classical forms. Schubert's 
songs were too delicately wrought and intimate to be effective 
rallying points. Fidelio might have served had it. been more 
popular, more theatrical, more stageworthy. In effect, it was 
merely a huge straw in the wind. 

Weber's training for his mission included a childhood in 
traveling theatrical companies and a young manhood in oper- 
atic work, ranging from prompting to directing (at the age of 
twenty-six) the Prague opera house. Further, his personal life, 
disordered by the unpredictable behavior of a rogue father 
who dabbled in music, playwriting, acting, politics, and 
lithography, was itself a timid romantic extravaganza. Weber 
felt the strong call of the new, still heterogeneous Germany, 
and in 1814 had composed a group of patriotic songs and 
choruses that had touched the hearts of millions of his country- 
men. The next year came his fervidly nationalistic cantata, 
Kampf und Sieg, about which an old Prussian fire-eater of high 
rank had been pleased to remark, “With you I hear nations 
speaking." It was only natural, then, that Friedrich Augustus, 
King of Saxony, seized upon this redoubtable patriot when, in 
1816, he was looking around for a Kapellmeister for the Ger- 
man opera at Dresden. But this was a political appointment, 
pure and simple, and the King, who doted on Italian opera, 
may have thought that his new employee would not take his 
job too seriously. If so, Friedrich Augustus had mistaken his 
man. 

From the first, Weber fought tenaciously for the prerogative 
of the German opera. Actually, the native fare was scanty, and 
the Kapellmeister had to content himself with staging Meyer- 
beer, then at his most Rossinian, and M^hul’s Joseph (in Ger- 
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man, of course), a cantatalike opera in a dignifiedly lyrical 
\'ein. Oddly enough, he waited six years to give a Dresden per- 
formance of Fidelio, which he had staged in Prague as early 
as 1814, In moments he could snatch from onerous official 
duties, petty squabbles, literary efforts, composition of cere- 
monial folderol, touring as a piano virtuoso, getting married, 
and begetting his first child, Weber was himself preparing to 
swell the German repertoire. He was not utterly without ex- 
perience as an operatic composer: two, possibly three, of his 
efforts, including the delightful little Singspiel Abu Hasson 
(Munich, 1811), had reached the boards. Most characteristic of 
these (in a Weberian sense) was Silvana, a rewriting of a Sing- 
spiel he had composed and produced at the age of thirteen. 
Silvana was tried out at Frankfort on the Main in September, 
1810, but as a female balloonist was making an ascent outside 
the town, not only was the house practically empty, but some 
of the singers, in their frenzy to get a glance at the spectacle, 
skipped whole arias. The premiere was therefore far from pro- 
pitious, but Weber always had a tenderness for Silvana and in 
his palmier days revived it. The libretto was outrageously, 
absurdly romantic — ^and the heroine was a mute. The score 
abounds in effects instantly recognizable as Weber’s. 

Aitev Abu Hassan, no new opera by Weber was mounted for 
ten years, and then it was one based on a story that he was 
actually thinking of setting when the idea for Abu Hassan 
struck him. Der Freischiitz, the cornerstone of German romantic 
opera, was achieved in the most haphazard and vacillating 
manner. Far from seeming to be pursued by a Teutonic demon 
that would not let him rest from his task of destiny, Weber 
acted just the opposite of a man about to make history. He 
discovered the story in 1810, but it was not until seven years 
later that he began talking it over with Friedrich Kind. He 
then wrote excitedly to his wife: “Friedrich Kind is going to 
begin an opera book for me this very day. The subject is ad- 
mirable, interesting, and horribly exciting. . . . This is super- 
extra, for there’s the very Devil in it. He appears as the Black 
Huntsman; the bullets are made in a ravine at midnight, with 
spectral apparitions around. Haven’t I made your flesh creep 
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uptin your bones?** ’Iliis was February. 1817. Kind, doubtless 
fired by Weber's eiitlursiasin. protlueed a libretto in ten days. 
Iiiunediately. ilic eouiposer's interest seemed to flag. During 
the lemaiiuier of that year, he squeezed out only one aria and 
a few rough sketches, lliree days were all of 18 1 8 that he tie- 
voted tia the seoi'r. In March, iHuj, he sketched the first’an, 
finale in one day. and tlien abandoned work for six inonilis. 
Sutldenly, lie apparently regained his old enthusiasm, and 
coinpitietl Hrr ffTisrhiitz betrceeii Sejiceiuber, 1819. and May, 
1820. wiiiiiig the overture last. 

Fi(|ut'ci liy Drc^sdeii’s seeming intlifferenee to the prospects of 
Ck*riiiaii o|aa-a. ami infuriated !>y its tiffieials’ scurvy treatment 
of fiiitise!} as .m <.i|Ha'atic' <omj.)oser. Weber promised I^er 
freisrhuiz to llerlim then the seat <jf a vast if uiidiseriininating 
expaiisioti in all tlie aits. l‘here he teas evidently appretaated, 
hir (anuu Biuhk intemiant of the conn tlieaters, pledged his 
wanrl that th«^ new ojHaa wouhl he the first to lie sung at the 
SefuiusjurUruis. W^eher souk to his jiart of the Irirgain: when 
the opening oi tlu^ S< hauspiellians was delayed tor a year, he 
siiiijily laid Ih^r fmstiintz asitle. and w<au afanit his other 
husinevs. C atpeiihagcai fuMul a sample <il the ojjcra wlien Weber 
went dicar <jn tcitu: tlie rv<’i poptdai tnauaure reeeivetl its 
fiist ac'c. lamatif in. In iHei. tvluai tlu* St hauspielhaus was finally 
reatlv, /ho Fin.st Im ! was hilltal lot fuue iH. 

Meanwhile, htnvcnt'i, stinicilung hati happened i<i dejuess 
Wehei \ h tends: (kispaoj laugi Fatafito Spomini, a (‘omp-oscr 
<jf v.ist opriatn t anvases, and r\t ratirdinaiily homaetl in Flame, 
had scenieti die Imiative pits! tjf mval music director in llrr* 
liii in iKi(:|. Hr had atirady ttwttai, until llatieiiug success, 
Prussian owpoiist^ m fits mtwic , and the Berlin //noniere oi his 
lavish ()hntlni\ with .1 lihieUtt ttauslafcd liy Hoffniaiin, was 
schediihat foi Mav ip liutr mon* than a imnuli hefoie I)tr 
Olyi'fipit was so niagnihcent as a spc-'ctarh' dial the 
Bc’riinc'is weir hvpiioii/c'd tiucc Ijrlieving tliat tin* music wati 
lic’lCca tlian it irallv was, Wf'hm ahme kept his head, cfUtaiil 
tiiaa his own oji-caa was a laastei pin e. So c-alnc iitderd, w*as 
lic’ that belivefui leliraisaK he tomptwed the still taiiiniii faiii- 
rer/s/iic/c. When the Ihussian tapital hraid l>rr Frtischuiz till 
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that sixth anniversary o£ Waterloo, it was found that Spontini 
had met his Wellington. 

Various operas have established the reputations of their 
composers overnight, but the wild acclamation that greeted Der 
Freischiitz was something special. The excited temper of the 
audience was evident from the moment the overture was en- 
cored, the ardor being heightened by the fiery applause of the 
many members of the Landswehr, all of whom had, during the 
fateful years of the Napoleonic crisis, thrilled to Weber’s pa- 
triotic songs and choruses. Representatives of the arts were there 
in force, including Hoffmann, Felix Mendelssohn, and Heine, 
nor was society less brilliantly shown off at this historic per- 
formance. From his peers Weber received the accolade he seems 
to have anticipated — after the opera was over, Hoffmann 
crowned him with a laurel wreath. But his final triumph came 
from a wider quarter. Before six months had elapsed, Der 
Freischiitz had been presented to clamorous audiences through- 
out Germany and had become a loved favorite of the people, 
which it remains. In Vienna, even a truncated version caused 
by an imperial ban on the Devil himself, as well as on the guns 
and bullets that are essential to the salient scene, could not stem 
this wildfire. Finally, on January 26, 1822, Dresden was con- 
verted. And, on March 2, 1825, less than four years after its 
world premiere, New York heard Der Freischiitz, in English, 
the first true opera to be heard there. 

Although it is never presented as one, Der Freischiitz was 
originally a Singspiel, with a great deal of the plot carried for- 
ward by spoken dialogue. While Tieck, the great spokesman 
of romanticism, sneeringly remarked that it was just another 
Singspiel, he could not deny that it was brimming over with 
true-blue romantic feeling. It was (and this was an aspect of 
Der Freischiitz' success that Weber came to resent) the sort of 
thing that ordinary people, especially those without artistic 
sophistication, took to their hearts and kept there. It is tremu- 
lous with emotion (not excluding sentimentality), full of 
shudders, full of plot, and extremely proper — ^Agatha, the 
heroine, is more nicey-nice than Parsifal; not unnaturally, this 
role was chosen for the operatic debut of Jenny Lind, on 
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March 7, 1838, at Stockholm. It is drenched with that quality 
for which only German has a word — Gemuthlichkeit — and the 
very fact that the peculiarly heart-warming and folksy Hunting 
Chorus, from Act III, was, and in its native land still is, the 
most popular number from the opera shows that it was this 
quality that first captivated Germany. 

The overture sums up all these qualities, being an enor- 
mously clever patchwork not only of musical segments, but 
also of theatrical effects and moods. It is played constantly by 
both symphony orchestras and bands. Outside Germany, very 
little more of the opera survives in popular musical memory. 
Occasionally, a soprano with a big enough voice will revive 
the dramatically tender ''Leise, leise/' and even more rarely a 
tenor may be heard in the still fresh ''Durch die Wdlder/' an 
ingenuous evocation of woodland spirit. New York has not 
heard Der Freischiitz for over a decade, and in the entire history 
of the Metropolitan, only seventeen performances are recorded. 

Of the historical importance of Der Freischiitz there can be 
no doubt. Meyerbeer and Wagner owed much to it, and so did 
lesser men, including Marschner and, in his own despite, 
Spohr. It is difficult not to hear echoes of it in Rossini’s Guil- 
laume TelL What Weber passed on to those men was not only 
such specific things as new orchestral eflEects, both in general 
color and in the handling of separate instruments, but also a 
broad understanding of music definitely for the stage. He gave 
them a new atmosphere to play with, to draw out into subtle- 
ties, and, finally, to spiritualize. This new atmosphere was, 
of course, musical romanticism — the something that throbs 
through Der fliegende Hollander, Tannhduser, Lohengrin, and 
Die Meistersinger, through Schumann’s overture to Manfred 
and the Symphonie fantastique of Berlioz. Unfortunately, it 
also pulses blatantly through the overtures of Suppe and whole 
cohorts of imitators of that king of imitators. It is a currency 
that has become so debased that we thoughtlessly extend to 
the model the stigma of the counterfeit. Too much din of this 
variety has assailed our ears — too many challenging horns, too 
many slow, moon-bathed introductions and galloping finales — - 
for us to be able to ‘‘hear” Der Freischiitz as Weber conceived 
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it (with its unquestionable originality) and as those first audi- 
ences heard it (with its unquestionable impact of novelty). 

Der Freischiitz had made Weber the operatic man of the hour 
in Germany. Yet, after the first savor of the laurels, he began 
to feel vaguely annoyed over his new-found fame. Tieck’s 
sneer rankled, and the belittling of the merely jealous Spohr 
riled. In a sense, it was the very popularity of Der Freischiitz 
that Weber came to regard as an aspersion on his professional 
honor. He yearned to be, not a popular composer, but the 
creator of works that would meet Tieck’s exacting standards. 
This state of mind led him to the most serious mistake of his 
career — the decision to compose, at all costs, a grand opera. 

At this juncture, Domenico Barbaia, who had already 
squeezed several excellent operas out of Rossini, sent Weber a 
commission to compose, for the Karntnerthortheater in Vienna, 
an opera a la Freischiitz. Weber accepted the commission, but 
not the specification. In his headlong flight toward ill luck, 
he wheedled from Helmine von Ch&y, a loony if aristocratic 
litterateuse, one of the wildest and most unsettable librettos 
in the history of opera. Eleven times did the book suffer revi- 
sion without becoming half as stageworthy as would have been 
a translation of Cymbeline, basically the same story. Compared 
to his snail’s pace on Der Freischiitz, Weber worked on the 
new opera at fever speed. Begun on December 15, 1821, 
Euryanthe was completed in less than a year, despite the fact 
that, as a grand opera, it had to have much more music than 
Der Freischiitz, not being allowed to use the spoken dialogue 
that is a feature of the Singspiel. 

Barbaia did not get around to scheduling Euryanthe until 
1823, and when Weber set out for Vienna, in September of that 
year, he was a tired, ailing man. In his job, in the face of 
enmity from his coworkers, royal negligence, and ceaseless petty 
aimoyances, he had been burning up his energies, already sadly 
wasted by tuberculosis. Yet, he threw himself into the re- 
hearsing of Euryanthe with his accustomed abandon and was 
not daunted by singers’ complaints— requests for the insertion 
of special arias, star billing, and so on — and the adverse criti- 
cism of his friends, professional and nonprofessional. Except 
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for certain reservations about the libretto, Weber seems to 
have been as complacent about the high quality of Euryanthe 
as he had been about that of Der Freischiitz — ^he was certain 
that it was a good opera. True, young Franz Schubert, who 
had succumbed completely to the folk magic of the earlier 
opera, was cool about the new, which he heard in rehearsal 
and pronounced lacking in melody. This must have annoyed 
Weber, for when Schubert showed him the score of one of his 
own ill-fated operas, he said that first operas, like first puppies, 
should be drowned. This remark, in turn, must have incensed 
Schubert, for later he spoke even more acidly of Euryanthe: 
'‘This is no music. There is no finale, no concerted piece ac- 
cording to the rules of art. It is all striving after efifect. And 
he finds fault with Rossini! It is utterly dry and dismal.'' 

So too thought Vienna, which had just risen from a feast 
of its beloved Rossini. By comparison, Euryanthe was funeral 
meats. Although the three hours consumed by the premiere 
of the opera, on October 25, 1823, would not seem long by 
modem standards, they bored the local wits, who cruelly said 
that Weber was evidently writing for eternity. The critics were 
more forthright, but quite as harsh. Strangely enough, Eury- 
anthe persisted for twenty performances that season before 
being retired for many years. It has never been a lasting suc- 
cess anywhere. The Metropolitan has given it only nine times 
in all, the last performance being in 1915. For, with reserva- 
tions, Schubert and the Viennese were right: as a stage work, 
Euryanthe is an unmitigated failure. The reservations, then, 
are musical, not theatrical. It is impossible now to discover 
why Weber, who had smelled grease paint from his infancy, 
and who knew what was theatrically effective and what was 
not (his mountings of other composers' operas were notable 
for their point and taste), had not summarily tossed the libretto 
aside. Beside it, the rigmarole of Die Zauberflote is Euclidean 
logic. Admitting that the libretto would throw any man, it is 
nonetheless odd that Weber, once having accepted it and per- 
spired over its revisions, did not compose more apposite and 
telling music for the few dramatic high spots it has. 

Actually, Euryanthe lives more dimly than Der Freischiitz. 
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Weber pieced together, in one of his precis overtures, the best 
of his purely musical inspirations, and that is still often heard. 
As for the rest, even the several pleasantly lyrical airs are 
never resurrected. Weber had failed in his chief pur{)Ose of 
writing a grand opera that would prove his position as a serious 
composer, and was left with the chill comfort of a studied 
encomium from Ludwig Tieck. Yet, again, Euryantfu’, like 
Der Freischiitz, exerted considerable inlhience on the course 
of opera, for from its elaborate first scene — a full-dress cere- 
monial at the court of Louis VI of France — ^stem those similar 
scenes of pomp and circumstance that Meyerbeer use<l in /.cs 
Huguenots, Wagner in Tannhaiiser, Lohengrin, an<l Die Meis- 
tersinger, and Verdi in several operas, notably Aida. 

As early as the rehearsals of Euryanthe, Weber was in agoni/.- 
ing ill health. Now he began to die. Nothing could save him 
except complete inactivity, but the harrying duties of his posi- 
tion, as well as his neurotic financial fears, would not permit 
him to rest. For a time, public coldne.ss to Euryanthe suspeiuled 
his operatic activities, despite the fact that Der Freisehiitz was 
going on from success to success, abroad as well as in (h?i tn.iny. 
For fifteen months, Weber composed nothing. 'Fhen, when 
his anxiety for the future welfare of his increasing family had 
reached an acute stage, a commission for a new ojiera < ame 
from the actor-manager Charles Kemble, then lc.ssee of Covent 
Garden. The offer specified an English libretto and a wot Id 
premiere conducted by the composer. Weber, fully reali/.iug 
that the exertions of learning a new language, comjKising a 
full-length opera, and daring the rigors of an English journey 
in winter would be fatal to him, very properly act(‘tl like a 
shrewd barterer and jacked up his price— to £iooo. said hi.s 
pupil and friend. Sir Julius Benedict. Agreement was reached, 
and Weber set to work on his last opera, O heron, or The Elf 
Kingfs Oath. He was given the option of .setting Faust, hut 
refused this much more fruitful subject because it had .iheady 
been made into an opera by his critical frientl, I.udwig .Spohr. 

Oberon was composed under even more <lifikidt t irttnu- 
stances than Weber may have anticipated. I le had been putu:- 
tilious in learning English, but his librettist in lauKlon was 
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not equally so in sending him the libretto. It arrived act by 
act at intervals of a month, and the composer was thus forced 
to begin work before seeing the complete book or knowing in 
detail the exact development of the plot. When its develop- 
ment did become manifest, it was found to be quite the most 
fantastic concoction of the English antiquarian, herald, play- 
wright, and novelist, James Robinson Planche — as convoluted 
and absurd as Euryanthe, which it resembled in being the story 
of true love tested. While Weber kept in the back of his mind 
a plan to turn Oberon, translated for performance in Germany, 
into a true grand opera, for the London version he contented 
himself with alternating music and lengthy expository bits of 
spoken dialogue. In his frantic eagerness to finish the opera 
before death finished him, Weber adapted sections from his 
own earlier operas — the finale of Oberon, for example, is lifted 
chiefly from Peter Schmoll und seine Nachbarn, a probably un- 
performed opera he had composed twenty-five years earlier. 

Weber broke his trip to London by stopping in Paris, where 
he visited his idol Cherubini and his chief detestation Rossini. 
The meeting with the former was the consummation of a tiny 
mutual-admiration society, but it was Rossini who gave the 
dying man the excellent advice to turn back. Weber, however, 
was determined to stand by his contract and see his family 
better provided for. He manfully went through his agony, 
conducting the premiere of Oberon, on April 12, 1826, and 
several succeeding performances, but at the dreadful price he 
and his friends had foreseen — three months to a day after his 
arrival in London, he died there in his sleep. 

The trip to England had at least been lucrative for Weber’s 
heirs: his average daily earnings during his ninety days there 
were the equivalent of sixty dollars. His artistic success was 
less unqualified. What Oberon would have been like had Weber 
lived to revise it, it is difficult to guess, but certainly in its 
present form it leaves much to be desired. Nor have its in- 
adequacies been effectively masked by the fumbling remedies 
of the patchwork artists of varying degrees of grandeur, from 
Benedict to Bodanzky, who have sweated over the score. Un- 
happily, Oberon has a central organic disease — chronic rather 
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than acute — that defies the blue pencilings and additions of 
learned musical doctors. 

As Weber left it, O heron is a bad play, preceded by his best 
overture, and interrupted by fine outbursts of song. There 
is a sort of mutual courtesy between the action and the music 
that does not allow them to get in each other's way — they 
alternate, but do not co-operate. The result is emulsion, not 
solution. The musical reflection of the drama’s play and con- 
trast is all in the overture, which, in addition to its sheer 
loveliness, is an adroitly calculated piece of stage music. The 
scena “Ocean, thou mighty monster,” which already has been 
quoted copiously in the overture, is Weber’s most brilliant 
writing for voice: symphonic in scope, epic in style, and too 
taxing for any but the strongest and most gifted of dramatic 
sopranos, it is of the lineage of **Abscheulicher, wo eilst du 
hin?*' and the Liebestod. The rest of the opera is tuneful, with 
the separate numbers eloquent enough in illustrating the 
rather painful tableaux vivants that turn up. 

Thus, the most famous German operatic composer of the 
early nineteenth century left three immortal operas that are 
almost never performed, even after — ^in two cases — most aus- 
picious beginnings. Oheron, for instance, boasted an ideal cast 
for its premiere: Mary Anne Paton, its Rezia, and John Braham, 
its Sir Huon, were the idols of the English public, and almost 
as well liked was the Fatima, Lucia Elizabeth Vestris. Weber 
pronounced the orchestra the best he had ever heard. Yet, 
despite Weber’s popularity in England both personally and 
as a composer — Der Freischiltz had been a notable attraction 
there for some years — Oberon scarcely outlived the furore at- 
tending the performances the composer himself conducted. 
Similarly, although it reached New York two years after its 
London performance, it disappeared from the American stage 
for ninety years. Then, in 1918, Artur Bodanzky collected the 
excellent cast of Rosa Ponselle, Alice Gentle, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, Paul Althouse, and Marie Sundelius for his own re- 
working of the score, and in three seasons the opera achieved 
thirteen performances. In the twenty years since, the Metropoli- 
tan has not revived Oberon, 
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Euryanthe has always been unfortunate, though Weber se* 
cured the seventeen-year-old Henriette Sontag for the title role, 
thus helping to launch one of the most brilliant operatic careers 
of the century — a career that brought this poor girl a countess’ 
coronet and unstinted professional and domestic happiness.* 
On December 23, 1887, with its first American performance, 
Anton Seidl began a vain campaign to establish Euryanthe 
here, his cast including Lilli Lehmann, Marianne Brandt, Max 
Alvary (a true matinee idol), and Emil Fischer. Toscanini tried 
it again in 1914, with a cast headed by Frieda Hempel, but five 
performances ended the experiment. New York has not heard it 
since that date. A Salzburg performance in 1937, under Bruno 
Walter, was notable for the singing of Kerstin Thorborg as 
the wicked Eglantine. 

Der Freischiltz has been most widely retained of all the 
Weber operas. New York has heard it in German, French, 
Italian, and English. After a single performance at the Metro- 
politan in the season of 1884-85, a quarter of a century inter- 
vened; then sixteen repetitions were bunched into twenty 
years, the last in 1929, when Elisabeth Rethberg appeared 
triumphantly as Agatha. In France, the opera, though in an 
abominable distorted version that aroused the bitter maledic- 
tions of Berlioz, attained a success that at first rivaled its vogue 
in Germany. The perpetrator of this scandal was Fran^ois- 
Henri-Joseph Blaze, better known as Castil-Blaze, a respectable 
enough musicologist but a fiendish Procrustes to what he con- 
sidered intractable operas, who in the course of his nefarious ac- 
tivities operated similarly on stage works by Mozart, Rossini, 
and Donizetti. 

In 1824, Castil-Blaze prepared a translation and adaptation 
of both the book and music of Der Freischiltz, called it Robin 
des bois, and had it presented at the Odeon. The performance 
was so sloppy that it was hissed off the stage, and Castil-Blaze 
wisely withdrew it for revision, particularly of the casting. 
But when it was staged again, many of those who had hissed the 
first performance of Robin returned to vent their spite on the 

* After triumphs in the United States, she had just begun a season in Mexico 
City, when she was attacked by cholera, and died within a few days, on June 
17, 1854. She was forty-eight years old. 
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refurbishment. When Castil-Blaze saw how the wind was blow- 
ing, he papered the house night after night for more than a 
week. At that point, popular curiosity was strained to such a 
point that demand broke through his all-sold-out artifice, and 
legitimate ticket sales forced 327 consecutive performances.* 
Not realizing what they were seeing and hearing was a carica- 
ture, the French romantics — ^Victor Hugo among them — ^went 
into ecstasies over Robin des bois. Before the craze evaporated, 
articles of dress and other objects were named after Robin. 
Only Berlioz, the purist, continued to object, though it is 
worth noting that, years later, when he himself was in a posi- 
tion of authority at the Opera, he felt called upon to adapt 
Weber’s score to certain realistic exigencies of production. 

In Germany, at Weber’s death, only five years after the 
premiere of Der FreischiltZy there was already the beginning of 
a flourishing school of romantic opera, the strongest member of 
which was, without question, the young man who for two years 
had served as ]omt Kapellmeister (with Weber and his hated 
Italian colleague Francesco Morlacchi) at Dresden. This was 
Heinrich Marschner, who had industriously studied Weber’s 
operas to give added atmosphere and stage effects to his own al- 
ready romantic style. Marschner was a pleasing melodist, be- 
sides being musically clever and a humorist of the broadest sort. 
His first great success, Der Vampyr, almost sensually indulged 
a leaning toward the macabre, the supernatural, and the 
grotesque. He followed this with Der Templer und die Judin, 
a version of Ivanhoe. His most famous opera, however, was 
Hans Heiling (1833), which is still popular in Germany. The 
libretto, by Mendelssohn’s friend Eduard Devrient, deals with 
gnomes and human beings, being the sort of mixture that we 
are already familiar with through the librettos of Weber. 
Wagner was strongly influenced by Devrient’s book and Marsch- 
ner ’s music, particularly in Der fiiegende Hollander, Marsch- 
ner, indeed, through his longer span of years, was the bridge 
between Weber and Wagner. 

* Castil -Blaze’s treatment of Euryanthe was even more highhanded. Taking 
large slices of it, mixing them with slices of Beethoven, Meyerbeer, Rossini, and 
others, and using a comic book, he achieved the pastiche known as Le Forit de 
Senart. This, however, did not have the success of Robin des bois. 
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Beside Marschner, other German romantic opera composers 
— excepting that strange composite, Meyerbeer — fade into in- 
significance. Mention must be made of the peculiarly stiff- 
necked violin virtuoso, Ludwig Spohr, whose Faust (not after 
Goethe) and Jessonda, whose heroine is the ancestress of such 
disparate figures as Lakme and Lohengrin’s Elsa, had a fleeting 
success. Chorley accurately dismissed him as . . Spohr, who 
had a strange desire for being — that which he could not be — 
fantastic and supernatural (and who showed a choice in his 
opera books as curiously courageous as his music was timidly 
orderly) . . For instance, Jessonda included a daring scene 
of suttee, an institution of which the Europe of that day had 
not heard. 

Also, there was Otto Nicolai, whose prankish, good-humored 
overture to Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor* is practically 
the only survivor of a mass of half-romantic, half-Rossinian 
operas. Rather more individualized was Gustav Lortzing, a 
broad painter of genre pictures built on vigorous Volkslieder 
themes. He wrote an opera about Hans Sachs that antedated 
Wagner’s portrayal of him in Die Meistersinger by more than 
twenty years, as well as a sentimental comedy of contrasts. Czar 
und Zimmermann, which has retained its hold on the German 
public. 

Finally, there was the oversweet Friedrich, Freiherr von 
Flotow, whose Martha, oder Der Markt zu Richmond (usually 
sung in Italian, as Marta) is absolutely indestructible. It is, per- 
haps, as well contrived an operetta as Blossom Time, though 
inferior in tunes simply because Flotow had only his own in- 
spirations to work on, while Sigmund Romberg had Schubert’s. 
Even so, the best-known number in Martha is “The Last Rose 
of Summer,” an Irish folk melody interpolated by Flotow 
himself. Only slightly less famous (now that it has been a swing 
best seller) is the lachrymose tenor air '*M'appari” which sounds 
as if it had escaped from the pen of Donizetti, but instead 
had been interpolated from one of Flotow’s earlier operas. 

• It was produced at the Academy of Music, New York, on February 5, 1886, 
in an English translation by H. E. Krehbiel. In 1905, at the Berlin Hofoper, it 
was the vehicle of Frieda Hempel’s operatic debut. 
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Martha's career has been more honorable than its music. The 
original Vienna production, on November 25, 1847, brought for- 
ward Anna Zerr (Lady Harriet), Alois Ander (Lionel), and Formes 
(Plunkett). In the first American performance, at Niblo’s Garden, 
New York, on November 1, 1852, Ann, the estranged wife of Sir 
Henry Rowley Bishop, composer of Home, Sweet Home (but, see 
page 167), Lot Here the Gentle Lark, other heart songs, and numer- 
ous operas, was the Lady Harriet. Almost every famed coloratura of 
the second half of the nineteenth century sang the role of Harriet, 
while not a few eminent tenors were attracted by that of Lionel. 
At the Metropolitan, Martha has been a favorite in spurts, not a 
perennial, and the death of the bass, Armand Castelmary, during a 
performance of the Italian version on February 10, 1897, was not 
calculated to increase the popularity of the opera either among 
singers or audience. Castelmary’s death had been the final touch 
on a memorable bit of energetic stage business between him and 
Jean de Reszke, the Lionel of the evening; it was too much for his 
heart, and he collapsed, dying in Jean's arms while an unsuspecting 
audience applauded. The cluster of Metropolitan performances that 
occurred from 1906 to the season of 1907-08 was due largely to the 
magnificent quartet of Sembrich (Lady Harriet), Edyth Walker 
(Nancy), Caruso (Lionel), and Plan^on (Plunkett). In the last re- 
vival, on December 14, 1923, Alda, Kathleen Howard, Gigli, and 
De Luca established a record of six performances the first season. 
After 1928-29, Martha was again dropped from the Metropolitan 
repertoire. 

A man like Flotow would not have been recognizable to 
Weber as one of his legitimate progeny, so pervasive had be- 
come the softening, relaxing influence of the melodymongers 
of the South. The more effete descendants of Weber ended by 
surrendering to this influence with almost indecent abandon: 
Wagner, more solidly protected by the buckler of Teuton 
Kultur, did not. 



Chapter IX 

The Divine Opera-Grinder 


T he precocious Rossini, who achieved masterpieces quite as 
early in life as did his artistic ancestor, Mozart, lived more 
than twice as long. At thirty-seven he all but abandoned music 
to devote his lively talents to the full-time job of becoming an 
international wit. While we are accustomed to think of Rossini 
as a comic-looking, portentous old gentleman with an all-too- 
obvious wig perched on his head, his actual creative life in 
opera — his true metier — ^was as brief as Mozart's. But whereas 
the Austrian was brutally cut off by death, Rossini cold- 
bloodedly turned off the faucet of his inspiration when there 
was no indication that it would run dry, in doing so serving only 
the professional musicologist who, as it is, finds difficulty in 
differentiating sharply between the almost forty products of his 
nineteen years of diabolic fecundity. 

Fortunately, only a dozen or so operas from this shoal need 
concern us, and of those, only a few as wholes. Rossini himself 
was a most dismal prophet of his prospects for survival, fore- 
seeing a future only for the third act of Otello, the second of 
Guillaume Telly and all of II Barbiere di Siviglia. Time has 
proved him wrong in detail and, in general, far too modest. 
Only II Barbiere survives, a vigorous perennial still, but along 
with it are a number of overtures and arias from various other 
operas the composer failed to name. But his sad self-evaluation 
was made when Rossini was old and, despite his sense of humor, 
embittered, when the fame of Meyerbeer was at flood, and 
Rossini saw the works of his very slightly older contemporary 
crowding him off the stage,* apparently leading to his own 
comparative oblivion. With a sheerly musical endowment that 
has seldom been surpassed, Rossini yet does not seem to have 
realized that by its very nature the best of his work had, in 
the long run, to be preserved. The long run was, in his case, 
long indeed, and there was a perilous moment, toward the end 

* Except, of course, U Barbiere, whose longevity was never in question. 
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of the last century, when musical criticism was tloiniiiaitil liy 
German nationalists of an extraordinarily seif assctiuc vtuiH*. 
when Rossini’s cause seemed lojit — along with that of e\r!\oue 
except Wagner. Our own century ha,s redi-scoveitii iuin as .1 
musical genius, if not, primarily, a.s a comp«»sei of ojH-i.is, .uul 
were Rossini alive today, he would no tiouht ihmkle o\<-j the 
comparative fates of Meyerbeer anil himself; while !l 
still makes the rounds, and symjthony orehe.sttas deU.>lit in the 
overtures to a half-dozen or more of his ojtctas, .\!e\etbeer 
rates only an occasional dusting off. 

Rossini started out as a coni{K)ser of eighteenth < eiitut \ 
buffa, and it will save time to admit that his gieatest tttumph 
was scored in this fiekl. It was II Barhicrt' dt Sn’ti^lus that, our 
hundred and twenty-five years :igo, established his f.unr without 
qualification, and it is II Barbiere that Uh\,i\ keeps th.tf f.uue 
well burnished in the opera house. Yet. when Ft. nuts lo\c 
wrote, “. . . it may be doubted wliether any ptevnuis opei.i, 
Mozart’s Entjiihrung and Cimaros;i’s Matrimonm not 

excepted, had ever before been tharat tei i/ed liy stub sp.ukle. 
such a wholly irresponsible .sense of fun." he was tefemng. not 
to II Barbiere, but to its fifteenth ptedetessot. In Camhtnlr 
di matrimonio (1810), Rossini’s first try. whiili that iherubie 
country bumpkin had dashed off at the .age of eighteen Now. 
Mr. Toye, whose Rossini: A Study in TmgiComtuh is an en 
chanting book, is perhaps oversold on his hero, but his upphng 
delight in La Cambiak w:is anticipated by those e.ulv .uulinu es 
whose demands for more and ever more Rossini led to Ins t om 
posing five operas in 1812 and four in iHpp Of ifu- fust gjoup, 
the overture to La Scald di seta, in whicli the iiesientfo «i Ui 
Rossini (of which more later) made it,s debut, fias f.een i.illrd 
a brightly colored puppy chasing its tair’: it is .1 f.iViiinr of 
Toscanini s. Of the i8t‘j group, one— -// .VtgHo; Bruu hitm w.is 
a pleasant curtain raiser to .Strauss’ Rkktra some se.isons .igo m 
the Metropolitan; a second— ■ 7 '««mrdt - in< hides that * baiiinug 
and eternal Di tanti palpiti" which flows from the tongue with 
such effortless ease, while a tbird—L'Italiana iti .'figeii staiis 
with an overture of brisk color and gotMi natuied taiileiy: it, 
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too, is a constant orchestral stand-by. It is significant that of 
these early operas which have survived at least in excerpt, only 
one — Tancredi — is not an opera buff a. 

By 1816, the year of II Barbiere, Rossini had perfected the 
buffa aspect of his art, while the seria, which must be stigma- 
tized as synthetic, was still in the groping stage. Every detail 
of the former came to him easily. He had a guileless love of 
fun, nonsense, triviality even, and a spontaneous genius for 
expressing them in music — a genius that bubbled up irrepressi- 
bly even when he was writing his admirable and influential 
exercises in opera seria. His earliest opere buffe were mainly in 
the tradition of Pergolesi, Cimarosa, and Paisiello, and were 
couched in a brilliant eclectic style that selected their best effects, 
as well as those of several other men, without sacrificing the 
unquestioned originality that appeared as early as La Cambiale. 
That originality, briefly, was an effervescence, a stanchless un- 
corking of melodic and rhythmic champagne, an intoxicating 
brio that even the near-genius Pergolesi did not match. Other 
telling touches may have been borrowed, but so cleverly that 
Rossini made them his own. For instance, he was familiar with 
Mozart’s operas and with Haydn — ^he had conducted The Crea- 
tion in Bologna in his nineteenth year. From them, very possi- 
bly, he learned the lesson of painstaking craftsmanship, all the 
more remarkable because rare among his Italian contem- 
poraries: almost from the beginning, he refused to accommo- 
date his vocal line to any old accompaniment, and produced 
beautifully contrived scores. Even before the gorgeously fash- 
ioned Semiramide, in which the orchestra blazed forth with 
a, for Italy, previously unheard exuberance and volume, his 
hankering after big orchestral effects had earned him the nick- 
name of the 'Tittle German.” 

But all of Rossini’s innovations were not confined to the 
orchestra. In Elisabetta, regina dLnghilterra, one of two operas 
written in 1815 and now completely forgotten, he applied him- 
self to the problem of the singer. The opera was tailor-made 
to suit the vocal gifts, histrionic abilities, personality, and ap- 
pearance of Isabella Colbran, then the mistress of the impresario 
Barbaia, Rossini’s chief at the Teatro San Carlo, Naples, but 
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later his own mistress, and finally his wife.* Because of her 
amiability toward him, the young composer — Colbran was seven 
years his senior — ^was emboldened to take the unprecedented 
liberty of writing out in full the vocal ornaments in the score. 
Previously, these had been left to the ingenuity and whims of 
the individual singer: nowadays, it is taken for granted that 
the singer performs exactly what the composer wrote, adding 
nothing, subtracting nothing.f But it took no small courage on 
Rossini’s part to pioneer in emancipating the composer from 
the tyrant singer. It was also in Elisabetta — ^which by some 
chance startlingly parallels the plot of Scott’s Kenilworth, pub- 
lished five years later — that Rossini drew completely away from 
unaccompanied recitative and first wrote an opera seria in which 

The situation that developed at the San Carlo ^vas laughably similar to 
certain aspects of StendhaTs description of a typical opera company in an Italian 
town many times smaller than Naples: “The mechanism of an Italian theater 
is as follows. The manager is frequently one of the most wealthy and consider- 
able persons of the little town he inhabits. He forms a company, consisting of 
a prime donna, tenore, basso cantante, basso buffo, a second female singer, and 
a third biisso. He engages a maestro, or composer, to write a new opera, who 
has to adapt his own airs to the voices and capacities of the company. The 
libretto, or poem, is purchased at the rate of from sixty to eighty francs from 
some unlucky son of the Muses, who is generally a half-starved ahb^., tlie 
hanger-on of some rich family in the neighborhood. The character of the para- 
site, so admirably painted in Terence, is still to be found in all its glory in 
Lombardy, where the smallest town can boast of five or six families with in- 
comes of three or four hundred a year. The manager, who, as has been already 
said, is generally the head of one of these families, entrusts the care of ilic 
financial department to a registrario, who is generally some pettifogging attorney 
who holds the situation of his steward. The next thing that generally happens 
is that the manager falls in love with the prima donna; and the progress of 
this important amour gives ample employment to the curiosity of the gos.si|>s. 
The company, thus organized, at length gives its first representation, after a 
month of cabals and intrigues, which furnish conversation for the whole period. 
This is an event in the simple annals of the little town, of the importatu t^ of 
which the people of large places can form no idea. During months together, 
a population of eight or ten thousand persons do nothing but discuss the merits 
of the forthcoming music and singers, with the eager impetuosity which bcUuigs 
to the Italian clime. The first representation, if successful, is generally followed 
by twenty or thirty more of the same piece; after which the company breaks 
up. This is what is called stagione or season; the last and best of which is that 
of the carnival. The singers who are not engaged in any of thcjse companies 
are usually to be found at Milan or Bologna, where they have agents, whose 
business it is to find them engagements, or to manoeuvre them into situations 
when opportunity offers." 

fin theory, of course. The singer still adds and subtracts, particularly the 
latter, if the score is too difficult. Opera singers are no longer the gymnasts their 
predecessors were. 
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all the recitative was accompanied by the orchestral strings. 
And in Tancredi he had already upset the moldy tradition 
that the bass voice was essentially comic and could not be used 
in serious opera. 

Thus, it was no novice who, in the space of a fortnight, in 
the winter of 1816, cast a double defi to the operatic world by 
setting the first part of Beaumarchais’ Figaro trilogy. Mozart 
had already spun a golden web from the second part in Le 
Nozze di Figaro^ while the doddering but revered Paisiello, 
whom the Neapolitans worshiped only less than San Gennaro, 
had set the first part under the title of II Barbiere di Siviglia. 
Not that Rossini was an upstart: he had several tremendous 
hits to his credit and had earned the right to dare the lightning. 
Under the circumstances, however, he was rashly brave, for 
his Barbiere was the second of two operas he had composed for 
Rome, and the first had been a dismal failure. 

Rossini sought to evade the indignation of Paisiello and his 
cohorts by calling the new opera Almaviva, Vainly. At the 
premiere, on February 20, 1816, they had posted a strong- 
lunged claque, which found an easy pretext for abuse when 
the great Spanish tenor, Manuel Garcia, proceeded to tune his 
guitar on the stage before accompanying himself to its plunk- 
ings — a piece of stage business that a modern audience, edu- 
cated by the antics of Chaliapin and other realistic singing 
actors, would certainly love. Rossini, inclined (like many wits) 
to pessimism, felt certain that the opera was a fiasco and rushed 
home to sleep it off. He stayed there the second night and 
was shamming sickness in bed when friends burst in on him to 
announce that Rome rather liked his second offering, after all. 
It ran out the week, which closed the season. Elsewhere, it 
gathered popularity slowly, then with acceleration, and when 
Rome heard it again, five years later, it was the rage of Europe 
and had been heard, though in an abbreviated English edi- 
tion, in New York. All in all, it ended by being probably the 
most popular opera of the nineteenth century, praised by such 
a motley collection of fellow musicians as Beethoven, Schubert, 
Berlioz, Wagner, and Brahms. While not precisely fashionable 
today, II Barbiere has survived every change of fashion and 
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seems likely to continue to do so. At the Metropolitan, whose 
repertoire it entered on November 23, 1883, with Sembrich 
(Rosina), Roberto Stagno (Almaviva), and Giuseppe del Puente 
(Figaro), it has been performed, during the twentieth century 
alone, ninety-four times. 

II BcLThicTS di Siviglid is audaciously arranged. Rossini sets 
the pace with one of his most dashing overtures, and then, 
fairly early in the first act, as if to hint that the vocal delights 
are to be as fine, brings forth the '‘Largo al factotum,'' Figaro s 
whirlwind lament of an overworked Jack-of-all-trades. There is 
no letdown: in fact, II Barbiere is one of those rare stage works 
we leave with a sense of having been cheated ^we actually wish 
there had been more.* The rapid-fire action never lags; the 
witty and copious inventiveness never lapses. Now, as that in- 
ventiveness is not of the same order, and certainly not of the 
same kind, as Mozart’s, we do not, as we ransack the score, find 
so many memorable separate numbers as make Le Nozze, 
though a unity, one of the most richly varied vocal concerts. 
Rossini is always apt, but he is not uniformly a supreme 
melodist. 

In composing II Barbiere, Rossini was always the vessel of 
the buffa spirit, and his first services were to it rather than to 
music. Mozart’s first services were always to music. Take the 
high spots of II Barbiere and analyze them: "Una voce poco fa," 
aside from being cleverly located in the action, is more a florid 
display piece for generations of footlight-craving Rosinas than 
pure music; the ''Calumny Song” almost entirely loses its 
significance when separated from the context — musically, it is 
negligible, as characterization flawless. Here, again, the contrast 
between Mozart and Rossini is instructive: the latter set the 
broad, mocking, and thoroughly irreverent Beaumarchais play 
to a tee; Mozart, while respecting his libretto, used it as a 
taking-off place for a display of his own unique magic.f 

II Barbiere, as now presented, has several curious features 

* But this refers to the shrewdly cut version we always hear. 

fThat the mistake of confounding the comic genius of Rossini with that of 
Mozart is of some antiquity is suggested by the fact that, on November 16, 
1837, at the National Theater, New York, a mixture of 11 Barbiere and Le 
None was presented, in English, as The Two Figaros. 
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about it. The overture is not the one Rossini wrote for the 
premiere, which was unfortunately lost early in the opera’s 
career. It must have been an interesting piece of music, for 
it was based on authentic Spanish themes given to him by 
Manuel Garcia. The present one, though it seems made es- 
pecially for II Barbiere, had actually served as the overture to 
two of Rossini’s opere serie — Aureliano in Palmira and Elisa- 
betta — before being moved, a further proof of the essentially 
buQa quality of his genius. Rosina, the heroine, who for ages 
has been a giddy coloratura of the most incorrigible variety, 
began life as a humble contralto. Sopranos, who have always 
been more popular than contraltos, could not bear to see so 
juicy a role outside their own hunting grounds and simply 
ordered it transposed. Unfortunately, we do not know either 
the time or the first perpetrator of this role-snatching, though 
it is possible that the June, 1826, debut of Henriette Sontag 
is the answer. A third curiosity of II Barbiere is Bartolo’s famous 
aria in Act II, which is not by Rossini at all — though the fine 
one he composed for this scene exists — but by a nonentity 
named Romani. Item: Romani’s "*Manca un joglio” is much 
easier to sing than Rossini’s ''A un dottor^/' which, however, 
was restored recently in both Metropolitan and Juilliard School 
performances. 

Finally, there is the “Lesson Scene,” about whose absurdities 
oceans of ink have been spilled. Rossini wrrote some delightful 
music for Rosina’s singing lesson, but when her voice changed, 
that was discarded, and interpolations of almost any sort were 
substituted. In flagrant cases of egocentricity, Rosina has been 
known to exercise her voice for more than half an hour, choices 
ranging from such simple heart songs as Home, Sweet Home 
(the astute preference of Adelina Patti, who thereby gave her 
voice a rest) and Annie Laurie to the “Mad Scene” from Lucia 
di Lammermoor and inane vocal variations that are little more 
than agility contests with the flute. 

Rosina has been the favorite role of countless sopranos and of 
at least one recent mezzo, the fascinating Spanish artist Conchita 
Supervia, who frequently sang it in Paris. Many of them chose it for 
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their debuts. Among the great Rosinas of the past have been Mali- 
bran, Fanny Persian!, Maria Caradori-Allan,* Luisa Tetrazzini, 
Nellie Melba, and Sembricdi; amopg the living, Hempel, Maria 
Barrientos, Mabel Garrison, Amelita Galli-Curci, Lily Pons, Bidu 
Sayao and Josephine Tumminia. To name the leading Figaros would 
be to call the roll of many of the most eminent baritones of the 
past and present: it suffices to name Manuel Garcia, Jr., Michael 
William Bal£e,f Campanari, Ancona, Riccardo Stracciari, Pasquale 
Amato, Titta Ruffo, De Luca, John Charles Thomas, and John 
Brownlee. Almavivas have included Alessandro Bond, Charles 
Hackett, Schipa, and Bruno Landi, while among notable Don 
Basilios have been Edouard de Reszke, Chaliapin, and Ezio Pinza. 
Before his tenor days, Jean de Reszke was frequently heard in 
Europe as Figaro. At recent Metropolitan performances, Baccaloni 
has excelled as Bartolo. 

II Barbiere di Siviglia was the first opera to be sung in Italian 
in New York: the epochal performance, which took place at 
the Park Theater, Park Row near Ann Street, on November 
29, 1825, brought forward a cast of distinction, consisting 
mostly of Garcias, including the great Manuel del Popolo Vi- 
cente himself, who sang the role he had created in Rome, and 
the future Malibran as Rosina. Manuel, Jr., sang Almaviva. 
Even Senora Garcia had a minor role. Lorenzo da Ponte was 
a doubly interested spectator at this premiere, for not only was 
he a Rossini enthusiast, but he also was financially interested 
in the Garcia company, which, on this occasion, was making its 
first bid for American patronage. 

The period from December, 1816, to May, 1817, was the 
most efflorescent in Rossini’s life, for in those six months were 
bunched the premieres of three of his best operas. OtellOy heard 
at Naples on December 4, was the first of them and, in some 
respects, the most beautiful. It is deeply interesting, both his- 
torically and psychologically. First, it was laid at the feet of 
Colbran, whose acting ability Rossini sincerely admired, and 

♦More notable in oratorio than in opera, Caradori-Allan was the first real 
forei^ star to sing opera in the United States, when she appeared in II 
Barbiere, at Niblo s Garden, New York, in 1837. 

fThe future composer of The Bohemian Girl made his operatic debut in 
this role, at Rossini’s special behest, at the Theitre Italien, Paris, in 1827. For 
many years, Balfe was better known as a singer than as a composer. 
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with whom he was now in love. This circumstance, added to 
the fact that the story itself, despite the crimes perpetrated 
upon it by a highborn librettist, really affected him, stimu- 
lated Rossini to a serious and almost passionate style quite in 
keeping with it. Otello is surprisingly free from that undertone 
of banter which previously had given a note of levity to even 
his gravest efforts — ^nineteenth-century critics exhausted their 
superlatives while swooning over the tragic beauties of the 
third act. The compromise with the old unaccompanied reci- 
tative was finally abandoned: in Tancredi, Rossini had accom- 
panied it with strings; now, using the full orchestra, he was 
able to treat scenes as musical wholes. Audiences accepted this 
innovation without a murmur, but the librettist’s bold reten- 
tion of the tragic ending alienated many spectators, some of 
whom spoiled the calculated dramatic effect by audibly warn- 
ing Desdemona that the Moor was approaching. 

Yet these circumstances were not enough to stop the spon- 
taneous enthusiasm for Rossini’s reading of the pathetic story. 
Indeed, so much was it appreciated that within a few years 
Otello, like a tragic pendant to II Barbiere di Siviglia, became 
one of the standard operas of the world. The fame of Verdi’s 
opera of the same name has driven from the boards this old- 
time favorite, in which such artists as Giuditta Pasta, Sontag, 
Malibran, Viardot-Garcia, and Christine Nilsson scored some 
of their brightest triumphs. Annoyed by the pallidness of the 
character of Desdemona, Pasta secured for herself a succes de 
scandale by attempting the part of the Moor. She was unfor- 
gettable — but a dubious success. Almost without question, the 
greatest Othello of them all was Enrico Tamberlik, the vain- 
glorious tenor whom Rossini confessed himself happy to wel- 
come ''if hell only leave his high C outside with the wraps.” 

The other two operas of this period were as frivolous as 
Otello was serious. Of these, the first was a setting of the 
Cinderella story, with all the magic element taken out by the 
composer’s order, possibly because he had a native dislike for 
such stuff, possibly because stage machinery was so clumsily 
managed in Italy as to make any illusionist tricks too risky. 
This left it with a libretto that is far from unamusing — ^almost 
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realistic in its acerbity. La Cenerentola paralleled 11 Barbiere 
by failing on its opening night, and then going on to become 
a smash hit of long duration. It was very popular in the United 
States during the first half of the last century,* and in it 
Marietta Alboni made her American debut. The score is, in 
spots, as fresh and witty as 7Z Barbiere ^ but it is more of a 
patchwork, the self-borrowings (in which Rossini almost always 
indulged in his operas) being sometimes quite inept. But that 
fact in itself would not have caused La Cenerentola to disap- 
pear. The real cause of its vanishing was the decline of florid 
singing. It contains the most difficult vocal music Rossini ever 
composed, particularly that for the name part, which requires 
that practically extinct phenomenon — 2, mezzo with coloratura 
agility. Conchita Supervia was the last singing artist who was 
akin to that remarkable succession of women who seemed to 
have a nest of nightingales in their throats, and she, who died 
in 1936, was the last to portray this Italian Cinderella. 

La Cenerentola was first given at the Teatro Valle in Rome, 
on January 25, 1817. Little more than four months later, on 
May 31, Milan heard what Stendhal, in his Vie de Rossini, 
called the most successful first night he ever attended, that of 
La Gazza ladra. Rossini took special pains with this absurd 
mixture of frivol and melodrama, for he was not in the good 
graces of the Milanese, and they were showing a perverse liking 
for German opera. To scotch this, Rossini determined to out- 
smart the Germans on their own terms: he gave the orchestra 
a much more important role, he went to unusual lengths to 
find suitable music for each character, and he stole from the 
monstrously prolific — and now quite forgotten — Peter von 
Winter the idea of inserting a prayer to bolster dramatic lag. 
So effective was this theft that Rossini thereafter used the de- 
vice ad nauseam. The overture to La Gazza ladra is really dra- 
matic, and so, too, is much of the vocal score. There is no good 
reason why this opera, with its engrossing and highly flavored 

* La Cenerentola was the latest, in point of composition, of the Rossini operas 
given in the United States by the Garcia troupe. Their repertoire included, 
besides II Barbiere, Tancredi, Otello, and 11 Turco in Italia, all by Rossini, two 
of the elder Garcia's mediocre fabrications, Niccolo Antonio Zingarelli’s Romeo 
e Giulietta, and Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 
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tale of aborted tragedy brought about by the thieving pranks 
of a magpie, should not be revived. Until it is, however, we 
must be content with the appetite-whetting overture, certainly 
one of the most adroit adventures in musical suspense ever 
devised. 

It was La Gazza ladra with which Lorenzo da Ponte and his 
partner, the Chevalier Riva-Finoli, inaugurated the first the- 
ater in New York built solely for the production of opera. The 
Italian Opera House, located at Church and Leonard Streets, 
in a then fashionable, but now completely commercial, district, 
opened on November 18, 1833. Philip Hone, a former mayor 
of New York, was present, and wrote in his diary a lively ac- 
count of the evening: 

The opera, they say, went off well for a first performance; 
but to me it was tiresome, and the audience was not excited 
to any degree of applause. The performance occupied four 
hours— much too long, according to my notion, to listen to a 
language which one does not understand; but the house is 
superb, and the decorations of the proprietors' boxes (which 
occupy the whole of the second tier) are in a style of magnifi- 
cence which even the extravagance of Europe has not yet 
equaled. I have one-third of box No. 8; Peter Schermerhorn 
one-third; James J. Jones one-sixth; William Moore one-sixth. 
Our box is fitted up with great taste with light blue hangings, 
gilded panels and cornice, armchairs, and a sofa. Some of 
the others have rich silk ornaments, some are painted in fresco, 
and each proprietor seems to have tried to outdo the rest in 
comfort and magnificence. The scenery is beautiful. The dome 
and the fronts of the boxes are painted in the most superb 
classical designs, and the sofa seats are exceedingly com- 
modious. Will this splendid and refined amusement be sup- 
ported in New York? I am doubtful.* 

For five years following La Gazza ladra, Rossini manufac- 
tured a series of stereotyped operas, most of them successes. 
Only two of them have a flicker of interest: Mose in Egitto^ 

* What Hone apparently wished to have supported was not opera itself, but 
the lavish interior decorations of the opera house and the social whirl that 
went with them. In any event, his doubts were justified: the Italian Opera 
House lasted two years, after which a decade passed before Italian opera made 
another stand in New York. 
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with its once universally popular ‘Trayer foY chorus, and its 
bold use of the bass voice — both Moses and Pharaoh rumble in 
the lowest register; and La Donna del lago, a fantastic setting 
of The Lady of the Lake that does as much justice to Scott 
as does Donizetti’s version of The Bride of Lammermoor. Al- 
though forgotten, these and Rossini’s other operas of the period 
were important in showing how indomitable he could be when 
convinced of the worth of certain innovations. In them, against 
constant and often violent criticism— a music lover once con- 
fessed that he had seriously entertained the idea of murdering 
the composer because of the two drum rolls in the overture 
to La Gazza ladra—he continued to play up the orchestra, to 
assign important roles to the bass, and to write out the vocal 
ornaments. As most of these operas were written for Colbran, 
whom Rossini married in 1822, he was unopposed in this last. 
And, because the novelties of treatment were Rossini’s, they 
were eventually adopted by other Italian composers. The final 
result was that, except for its peculiar Latinness and melodic 
turn, Italian opera tended to become more like German. But 
there was give-and-take between the two schools, and Wagner 
himself was not uninfluenced by Rossini. 

In 1823, Rossini composed the last, and heaviest, of his seri- 
ous Italian operas. Ironically, this long, ponderous, almost 
Meyerbeerian work was composed right after a triumphal visit 
to Vienna, where Beethoven gave Rossini that famous advice 
which he was to ignore almost entirely: “Give us more Barbers." 
Incest is the theme, Babylon the locale, of Semiramide, which 
the more earnest operagoers of the mid-nineteenth century per- 
sisted in considering the masterpiece of this essentially buffa 
spirit. It is a three-ring circus of ingenious tricks — a collection 
of shudders and shams brought together with a ruthless eye to 
effect that its composer never surpassed. 

Aside from several affecting numbers, Semiramide is a mu- 
seum of the horrors of nineteenth-century Italian opera. The 
overture survives, still popular with fourth-rate orchestras and 
brass bands: it is abominable, shameless claptrap, in which a 
few innocuous ideas are blown up and stretched out in a chain 
of those patented crescendos which were among the most obvi- 
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oils signatures oi Rossini’s style. The overture fairly represents 
the jxiorer parts ot ilie opera» but even it can give no idea of the 
vocal extravagance ol tliis amazing score. The text, based on 
\o!tairc, makes sense most ol the time; the music frequently 
does not. Rossini called it a “tragic melodrama,” and so it is— 
in more ways tliau one. And yet, Bernard Shaw no doubt was 
only telling die exact trutli when he wrote: “The general 
opinion, es|)ecially among literary men who affected music, 
used to be chat tlieie was an Egyptian grandeur about Semira- 
midi\ a massiveness as of the (heat Pyramids, a Ninevesque 
power and tenor Cai’ beyond anything that Beethoven had ever 
achieved.” 

Venice fieard tlu‘ workl /nemhVe of Semiramide on February 2, 
and gave it a rousing send-off. Tliere is some mystery about 
its arrival in Amt^rica: there is a now discredited legend that the 
Garcias prodiu<*d it on April 1826, in New York; actually, New 
Orleans may liave lH*eu the first American city to hear it, on May i, 
1837. If this latter is so, the first New York performance may not 
have Ixen until January 3, 18.15, at Palmo^s Opera House, on Cham- 
IxTS Street, west of Broatiway. Melba, Sofia Scalchi, and fidouard 
de Reszke wer<‘ the* pri!ui|nils in the only Metropolitan j>erform- 
ances of Semimmidr. w!ii< h oc< iim*d during tlie sca.sons of i893-<)4 
and 1894-95* Ennn th<* very heginning, the ojiera attracted brilliant 
casts, starting with Pasta, Malihran, and Antonio Tamburini as 
Semiramis, Ar.sacc s, and Assur nssjK’ctivdy, though the great Spxmish 
mezzo cK'casionaliy attem[jted the name* role. 'The delightful An- 
gkditia Bosio, called by Chorley “next to Mme Sontag . . . the 
most ladylike person whom I have seen on the stage of the Italian 
opc*ra/’ and who cIichI prematurely, was a widely acclaimed Semi- 
ratnis, (uulia (nisi and Maru*tta Allioni, 'riuaese I’ietjens and 
Zelia 'IVebelli, and Patti and Scalchi made singing history in the 
duc’ts iKiwec'ii llie imperious Babylonian cjiieeu and her son 
Arsa<c*s. Sontag was Rossini's favorite Semiramis, In iHGB, when at 
his suggcsstioii Patti fust cemsidered playing the |)art, Rossini com- 
{Kisc*d special cadcuizas for her, though before she could use them 
she* was singing at his funeral in Ik'Te-Lachaiscv 

Sernimrnide dosed Rosmiis Italian career. A circuitous tour 
took him finally to Paris, and tfiere lie rounded out his operatic 
life, within five years of his arrival, with a tadly of one official 
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opera-cantata in Italian and four operas in Frenc^ The cere- 
monial piece celebrated the crowning of Charles X, who pro- 
vided Rossini with a well-paid government post. Of the four 
operas, two were rewrites of earlier works in Italian, and two 
were originals. All of them, significantly, were produced after 
Rossini helped launch Meyerbeer in France by an almost piously 
careful production of II Crociato in Egitto, thereby, though 
unwittingly, paving the way for his own exile from the Parisian 
stage. But Meyerbeer’s first great success — Robert le diable 
did not occur until after Rossini had stopped composing operas 
and had borrowed enough from him to enable him to found 
French grand opera. He lived on almost forty years after writ- 
ing his last opera, Guillaume Tell, and grew to resent Meyer- 
beer’s usurpation of his place. Meyerbeer, however, never spoke 
of Rossini except in terms of the warmest gratitude and ad- 
miration. 

Before attempting anything of importance for the French 
stage — his opera-cantata, II Viaggio a Reims, is a patchwork 
of old Rossiniana and national airs, and so does not enter into 
the argument— Rossini, from a strategic outlook as director of 
the Theatre Italien, studied the technique of French singing, 
the tastes of his potential public, and, finally, the French lan- 
guage. He secured as his personal coach the eminent tenor 
Adolphe Nourrit, who created many a role in famous operas. 
Never did this precocious, bouncing boy of thirty-odd work 
harder or more conscientiously. He was stimulated by new and 
better conditions: a larger and more highly trained orchestra, 
superior and more reliable stage machinery, and more time in 
which to do things. 

Le Siege de Corinthe was Rossini’s first French opera, and 
did much to still the criticism, bolstered by II Viaggio, that 
he was an unrepentant confectioner of pastiches. Produced at 
the Op^ra on October 9, 1826, Le Siege, in addition to its solid 
musical qualities, was helped decisively by its libretto. Dealing 
with a high-minded Greek girl who refuses to marry her child- 
hood sweetheart, now Sultan of Turkey, because of his ill 
treatment of her people, it inflamed the audience, all fashion- 
ably pro-Greek, to riotous acclamation. Rossini had so slaved 
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over the score, a rewrite of Maometto //, one of his Italian 
failures, as practically to make a new opera of it. Already he 
saw that liis florid Italian ornaments would not get'by with his 
trench liearers, partly because Frencli singers could not deal 
with them adeejuately. I herefore, JLe Siege is a step toward 
a simpler mt'lodic line and, though as big as Semiramide, is 
less elaborate. 

In l.e Siege da Corinthe, Rossini had capitalized, doubtless 
deliberately, on a vogue: in Mo'ise, a rewrite of the Italian Mos^ 
in Egiikh he dealt witli subject matter that was dramatic 
enough, but forbidding in character. Tlie original Mose had 
been well received in Paris: Mo'ise was Rossini^s most signal 
French success. Nourrit and Laure Cinti-Damoreau, the tenor 
and s<ij>rano who had l)een clieored at tlie pre7rii()re of Le Siege, 
and Nicholas Levasseur, a much-admired bass, were in the 
cast of Molse when it was first presented at the ()p6ra, on 
Marefi 26, 'The scenery userd in tlie passage of the Red 

Sea (wliieh was made of rc*al water) heliaved unworthily, but 
the sneers and titters that ran through the crowd tverc soon 
drowned out by deafening ajiplause. 

Maise estahlislied Rossini as a respected French composer. 
As if to jirove its luenchness, it even had a ballet, the music 
of tvhich was drawn in part from one of his less important 
Italian operas, Armida, which alone of them boasted a ballet. 
But in the Frenc h version, as in the Italian, the mighty choruses, 
{KUticadarly the '*Prayer,” lK*c:ame for the public: the opera’s 
chief attractions, dlicir almost Ilandelian strength and large- 
ness, and the Biblical theme?, were responsible for the opera’s 
strange fortune in England and the United States, where for 
many years it reigned as a favorite oratorio. Balzac judged 
Moise “a treanendous poem in music,” and from the Conserva- 
loire the usually frosty (Iherubini sent down word that he was 
pleasantly surprised. 

Mo’ise was nothing if not austere, but Rossini himself was 

* To ftwet ilie rc^asor’.H ban aguin*it Bihliail pcrsonag« 

ill fhr ehratrr, Italian ancf^tor had ulmnly had comic adventures in 

England, etnrrging hi'Hi a^ a.n opera about Veter the Hermit an<l later, with 
injet lions Handel, uh an oratorio, 7'hr hruf liters in E^pt, Perhaps this helps 
to eKplain iviiy, attei visiting England, Rossini decided to bcaime a Frenchman. 
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not fatally changed. At heart still the comedian, he followed 
his Biblical opera with a delicate shaft of wit, Le Comte Ory, 
written around a featherbrained legend only half whipped into 
shape by Eugene Scribe, the most quenchless librettist of the 
nineteenth century. Le Comte Ory is not another Barbiere: 
where the earlier opera is brilliant and brisk, Le Comte is ele- 
gant and graceful. In 11 Barbiere there is much holding of the 
sides, much shaking with laughter: the French comedy, with- 
out being lighter, more often contents itself with knowing 
smiles and leers, sly archness, and sheer musical cleverness. It 
has not the pace of II Barbiere y but it has attractions that cry 
out for revival. 

Le Comte Ory was an enthusiasm of that leading anti- 
Rossinian, Hector Berlioz. Rightly so. No opera of Rossini’s 
contains more delightful music, though one would never know 
it nowadays, mainly because the Italians, who have been al- 
lowed the all but exclusive purveyorship of Rossini, never have 
taken to it. There is not a single recording of any number from 
it, despite the fact that Toye has this to say of the second-act 
trio, ''A la faveure de cette nuit obscure'': “For loveliness of 
melody, originality of harmony, charm of part-writing, it is 
beyond praise, worthy of Mozart at his best.” 

French comic-opera composers, notably OfiEenbach, Lecocq, 
and Auber, have done homage to Le Comte Ory by borrowing 
its very atmosphere, just as Rossini had taken hints for it from 
their predecessors, Gretry, Harold, and, particularly, Bo'ieldieu, 
whose influential La Dame blanche had been produced only 
three years before Le Comte. If any American opera house ever 
succeeds again in gathering together the kind of French com- 
pany that made Oscar Hammerstein’s Manhattan one of the 
brightest musical memories of this continent, it should remem- 
ber that a whole untouched repertoire is at its disposal, among 
the first items of which might well be Le Comte Ory. 

For his next opera, which turned out to be his last, Rossini 
mustered all his forces to create a masterpiece — ^a grand opera 
on the heroic scale. Until this time, he had proved himself 
beyond question a master of music: he now aspired to be a 
doctor of music. To get his degree, he composed a thesis* called 
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Guillaume Tell. His reward was that the critics applauded 
rapturously, and the people listened with respect. He produced 
a five-act compendium of grand-operatic resourcefulness which 
became as famous as /Z Barbiere — and about one fiftieth as 
popular. Guillaume Tell has exerted a tremendous influence, 
but itself is regarded as a white elephant — a magnificent em- 
barrassment. It unquestionably excites admiration — it is so ob- 
viously serious and sincere; its proportions have a certain 
grandeur, and its characters have a painstakingly achieved psy- 
chological truth. It marks another big step in the symphoniza- 
tion of opera. It even foreshadows closely Wagner’s use of the 
leitmotiv. And, with Auber’s La Muette de Portici,^ it marks 
the true birth, after some pretentious false alarms, of French 
grand opera — ^which Wagner interpreted as the last develop 
ment of opera before the advent of his own product, the music 
drama. Yes, Guillaume Tell excites admiration; it also excites 
profound boredom. 

One of Guillaume TelVs handicaps is its excessive length: 
in 1856, when the directors of the Opera took the bit in their 
teeth and staged an uncut performance, the experiment cost 
each listener six hours. Yet, critical acclaim had kept it alive 
and intact through fifty-six performances during the season of 
its premiere (August 3, 1829). ^ whose princi- 

pals — Cinti-Damoreau (Mathilde), Nourrit (Arnold), Levas- 
seur (Walter), and Dabadie (Tell) — ^he had already worked, had 
also helped to get the opera off to a good start. After the first 

* Historically, La Muette de Portici, which is as well known under the title 
of the Italian version, Masaniello, can claim a more important role than 
Guillaume Tell, which it preceded by a year and a half. By a curious coinci- 
dence, Daniel-Frangois Auber was, like Rossini, chiefly a composer of comic 
opera. Also, like Tell, La Muette is a huge fi.ve-acter based on the political 
struggles of an oppressed people — this time, Neapolitans. Musically, it is far 
inferior to Tell; scenically, it looks forward to the impressive ceremonial operas 
of Meyerbeer. Besides having a leading lady who does not sing, it is a tissue 
of improbabilities, ending, as Professor Edward J. Dent has observed, with the 
heroine’s leap “from the balcony of the royal palace at Naples into the crater 
of Vesuvius, a distance of some eight or nine miles.” A performance of La 
Muette at Brussels, in 1850, served as the tocsin of the Belgian rebellion against 
the suzerainty of Holland. One of the few modem performances of the opera 
in America was that of October 25, 1915, at the Lexington Theater, New York, 
when Anna Pavlova was the dumb girl — a role which she later portrayed in a 
spectacular cinema version. 
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season, however, drastic cuts were made — one by one, the acts 
were telescoped or dropped, until the result was truncated be- 
yond recognition. Finally, nothing but the overture and Act II 
remained, and these were used as a curtain-raiser to other less 
lengthy works. In 1837, new life was injected into Tell’s veim 
when Gilbert-Lxfuis Duprez selected the role of Arnold for his 
triumphant debut at the Op^ra, on April 17* But this revival 
was of short duration, and since then, both in France and 
abroad, Tell’s fortunes have been mediocre. It has been sung 
in French, Italian, German, and English, but nothing seems to 
win a public for it. 

Despite its ill fortunes, not a few great singers have found con- 
genial roles in Guillaume Tell. Francesco Tamagnos Arnold, 
Ancona’s Tell, and Edouard de Reszke's Walter were famed, while 
the Metropolitan premiere, on November 28, 1884, brought forward 
the incomparable Marianne Brandt in the insignificant role of 
Hedvig, Tell’s wife. Ten years later, almost to a day. Tell was the 
occasion of a catastrophe on the second night of a Metropolitan 
season, when Libia Drog, a well-equipped young Italian soprano, 
substituting at the last moment, forgot the words of Mathilde’s 
famous and florid aria in Act II, “Selva opaca,” better known under 
its French words, “Sombre foret." It took all the efforts of Tamagno, 
De Reszke, and Ancona to save the evening. Yet, the very next 
night, Signorina Drog sang the name role of Aida with perfect 
composure. 

There is enough good music in the five acts of Guillaume 
Tell to make a very listenable three-acter. Unfortunately, it is 
married to an adaptation of Schiller that is cast iron in its 
intractability and talky in its undramatic listlessness. If Rossini 
hoped to sdr up enthusiasm by depicting the heroism of a suf- 
fering people, and so repeat the success of Le Siege de Corinthe, 
his librettists failed him. Wherever they squeezed an ounce of 
drama from a situation, the shrewd Italian blew it up into a 
generous pound. There is something epic about his handling of 
the gathering of the cantons in Act II, something about these 
choruses that calls to mind the bigger and differently styled, 
but scarcely more impressive, ceremonials in Meyerbeer and 
Wagner. “Sombre foret” has real atmosphere, almost as deli- 
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cately sensed as if Weber had composed it, while the trio sung 
by Arnold, I'ell, and Walter is strenuous and convincing, Telhs 
prayer in Act III and Arnold’s lyric '\4sile hrredu.ai/tr in Act 
IV ar<^ otlu‘r high spots. Most fainous of all, of course, is the 
still trenuaulonsly poi)ular symphonic overture, wliich has no 
thematic relation to tlie tuuch cut version of T(dl that we now 
liear. It has siiffeied so much from ill treatment by brass bands 
and ntli-rate orchestras tliat it has come in for wholly unde- 
served sneeis. As pcnformtal by a great orchestra, it can be a 
thriiling and diamatic experience. As a j)iece of program music, 
it stands midway fKaweeii the ‘'Pastoral” Sympliouy of Bee- 
thoven and tlu* ‘\Sc(Kcli” Symphony of Meiidclssolm, the over- 
tures of Ben ho/, and ccnmtless pages of Wagner. 

(liallniinir ended Rossini’s career as an operatic com- 

poser. Wlhle the* leasoiis hn* lus loity years’ aloofness from the 
stage ate still guesswot k. c ca tain it is that he is imicjue in the 
realm ctf music in giving up wiiiU* si ill unciiallenged ruler of 
a rich kingdtnn. Rossini’s knowUaige <»f tltis kingdom was 
comphitn fu* liad dcvottxl niiuiecn yesus o! (‘xcXTdingly active 
life to makittg it su. Ihe instrumenus of his sue cess were palpa- 
fdt* an unsmpassexl scaisc of the theater, bas<*d on native flair 
and exjHnicaut* in tlic Icsiding opera houscss of Isurope; a cum 
prefiensive music iansliip as muc h at ease* with ilie orchestra as 
with the voice: a dcatx tiveks cj^enius for pic king out m‘W talent, 
and, finally, manag,<*iial astuteiu‘ss and tac t. To tliese he added 
a sen t fd tempcnc'd audac ity in innovation: an unceasing nudodic 
inventiveness: taste and cdc-gaiuc', not so infallible* as his gieat- 
est admirers might wish, Inu cd ccmihined str<*ngtli and dcdicacy 
%vhen in jday, and, to Ic'avc* the best to the last, a wit broader 
and nioie ndnist tiian Mo/art’s, hut ejuifc as resilient and 
accessilde. 

(k)iisicie! ing the iciad Rnssini traversed lH*tw<‘en Iji Camhiale 
di inatri rmnuti and ( didlnunir Irll, and tfie mihssume.s fu: set 
up along it. his ninc.ic*en active* yeais seem not britd', but ex- 
traordinarily long, l ius progress, il not predi(lal)le <in tlie 
basis c)f La (annlntilr and those* oiltn woiks cd' Ids minority, is 
at least not miraculo-us if wc* rememlH*i that Rossini was a c’on- 
siderable genius who tiavc‘l<*d widely and reacted, despite ids 
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pretended laziness, to all the aesthetic forces operative in the 
Europe of his time. In opera buffa he found his own idiom 
almost at once, and in this field, which was indeed his own, 
he changed least, though Le Comte Ory, possibly because opera- 
comique is not precisely opera buffa, has a new tang. 

It is in his opere serie that the change is marked. His early 
examples are static historical charades, mere eighteenth-century 
carry-overs that would have found him, like the pre-Orfeo 
Gluck, a place in only the most detailed music dictionaries. 
But just as his childish ears had been exposed to Pergolesi, 
Jommelli, and Paisiello, he later heard Mozart, Haydn, Bee- 
thoven, Weber. The results were that his last Italian operas 
were within hailing distance of Verdi, his French operas a 
school for Meyerbeer. In atmosphere and texture, they are 
romantic through and through; only the melodic line at times 
betrays their classical origins. In the end, as this Italian reacted 
more and more to German influences, he came to regard him- 
self as a French composer: as a matter of fact, Rossini, much 
like the German Meyerbeer (who cherished a similar illusion 
of successfully achieved Gallicization), was a cosmopolitan. 


Chapter X 

Mad Scenes 


U NTIL Rossini, Italian composers had borrowed little from 
the operatic art of neighboring nations. If they traveled, 
they tended not only jealously to preserve their national traits, 
but also to Italianize music in the countries they visited. With 
the exception of Lully, who went into France at an early and 
impressionable age, they remained Italians, abroad or on their 
native soil. Foreign musicians visited Italy at a risk of becoming 
as Italian as their hosts, Handel, Hasse, Gluck, Mozart — all 
succumbed to the lure of that disorderly and poverty-stricken 
land, rich only in song and color. Beethoven and Weber did 
not take the Italian tour, and so hit upon a new, German style 
of operatic writing. 

Rossini was the first Italian to be influenced by other than 
native styles, or at least the first since the contrapuntalists bor- 
rowed polyphonic gambits, tricks, and end games from the 
Flemings. His last development was toward further symphoni- 
zation of opera, toward Beethoven, that is; and this Parisian 
Italian lived to regret not having had an academic start in 
Germany. 'Tor,” as he said disarmingly to Wagner, "I had 
some talent and a certain intuition.” Although he had effected 
wide changes in the operatic pattern, it might not have seemed 
so to this bewigged, gently acidulous old man, so quickly had 
Meyerbeer stepped in to take the reins in France, and so com- 
pletely had Rossini’s own countrymen gone on being unre- 
generate Italians. They accepted him as papa, but not as pere. 
It might have been humiliating to a less realistic man than 
Rossini that his Italian disciples, from Bellini through Doni- 
zetti to Verdi, owed little or nothing to the thoughtful works 
of his maturity and far too much to those stereotyped opere 
serie and heedless buff a pieces of his nonage. All they wanted 
from him, it seemed, were his melodic stintlessness, understand- 
ing of the voice, and elegancy of ornamentation — ^and more 
than these went to the making of an opera. 

153 
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When Rossini was a great man in the French capital, wield- 
ing an influence comparable to Cherubini’s at the Conserva- 
toire, he did everything in his power to help along the chances 
there of his most talented compatriots. He paved the way so 
effectually for Giuseppe Mercadante that that prolific composer 
of almost sixty operas (more than Rossini himself) died a mem- 
ber of the French Academy. More important was his sponsor- 
ing of Bellini and Donizetti, and the way he chivvied the 
former about the weakness of his orchestration (in 1834, how- 
ever, when it was all but too late, with the culprit dying of an 
incurable disease) shows that he was not content merely with 
bringing his protegds to the capital. He wanted them to see 
things his way, but his method of persuading — ^with Bellini, 
anyhow — ^was of the gentlest. Rossini’s wonted public manner, 
compounded of wit, sarcasm, and brusqueness, might have para- 
lyzed the delicate, oversensitive young Sicilian. 

The problem of giving Bellini advice was a difficult one for 
several reasons. He had heard that Rossini was cynical and 
grasping, and was therefore inclined to suspect his motives. 
Rossini, on his part, thought that Bellini had regressed since 
II Pirata (1827) the direction of untoward simplicity. That 
Bellini came not only to trust, but eventually to worship, Ros- 
sini, even doctoring his last opera, I Puritani, according to 
Rossini’s prescriptions, is a tribute to the elder man’s diplomacy 
and a gauge of what the young musical talents lost when, in 
1836, their generous mentor fled from the artistic capital of the 
world to seek retirement in an Italian provincial town. 

In viewing the history of opera, as in viewing the history of 
music in general, we are too used to allow certain imposing 
figures, some great, others not, to usurp the stage. In the opera 
of the first half of the nineteenth century, Weber, Rossini, and 
Meyerbeer bulk so large that other composers seem to huddle 
in the background like so many shadowy supernumeraries. No 
view can be more false. In those five decades, these eminent 
shapers of operatic destiny had as their associates such men, 
each of real significance in the unfolding story of the art, as 
Marschner, Cherubini, Spontini, Boieldieu, Bellini, Donizetti 
and Auber. But they only seem to huddle: in their own days’ 
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they were great men, worthy and feared rivals of the giants who 
have made the most noise in the history books. Further, two 
of them, Cherubini and Spontini, were veritably worshiped, 
and Rossini, even at the height of his power, never equaled 
the dictatorial license Spontini was encouraged to indulge. If 
active survival of several operas by Weber, Rossini, and Meyer- 
beer could be contrasted with the complete disappearance of 
the other men from the repertoire, then the curious perspective 
of history might be explained rationally. But the fact is that 
only one opera by Rossini and one by Donizetti belong among 
the perennial favorites. The key to the puzzle lies in the his- 
torian’s habit of giving space to men in proportion to their in- 
fluence on the future of their art. 

Bellini, who had little influence on the history of opera in 
the most limited sense, and so is dismissed with a few lines in 
most modern textbooks, bulked very large indeed a century 
ago. His influence was exerted on singing and on the history 
of music in general. He, more than any other composer, 
summed up, and displayed extravagantly, a style of singing 
that became at first impossible, and then unfashionable — or 
vice versa. Bel canto is a phrase susceptible to several interpreta- 
tions, but it is above all, and always, Bellinian. Bel canto relies 
primarily on purity of tone and ease of production and only 
secondarily (sometimes never) on dramatic projection. Bel 
canto is partial to long passages of simple melody alternating 
with outbursts of vocal scrollwork, the latter usually for no 
better reason than that they illustrate the essence of bel canto 
itself. Bel canto really makes the voice a wind instrument. Its 
perfect practitioners make sounds of quite unearthly beauty 
and move the listener quite as a miracle would, so well do they 
do something it seems superhuman, or inhuman, to do at all. 
Whether true bel canto disappeared because people grew tired 
of it, or because its practitioners fell off in everything but 
weight, is a question — and a very unimportant one. What is 
certain is that it did disappear, and with it a formidable part 
of Bellini’s reputation. 

But Bellini has had his revenge. A melodist of great origi- 
nality, on not quite the highest level of inspiration, he intro- 
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duced into music a note that was quickly taken up by his con- 
temporaries, became an easy adjunct with the next generation, 
and is still echoing, sometimes in the most unlikely places, 
throughout the world. What was that note? It is a kind of 
hushed, neurotic ecstasy, a kind of gently languorous orgasm 
in moonlit, bloom-pervaded gardens. Long before Verlaine, it 
was always crying in Bellini s heart. Chopin heard it, and it 
is the very stuff of his sulphurous, elegant nocturnes. There- 
after, almost immediately, began the degradation and cheap- 
ening. Liszt sobbed out his player’s heart to the tune of these 
long, singing melodies, these throaty cantilenas with their 
heartbreaks stabbed out in maddening repetitions of the same 
torturing note. After Liszt, the Bellinian melody proliferated 
like a cancer, and found its way into the creative language of 
even the most austere composers. It was not only the Rubin- 
steins and Alabievs and Massenets and Kerns who succumbed 
to it: you can hear it in Brahms, Wagner, Tchaikovsky, and 
Debussy, glinting out like fool’s gold from its less showy sur- 
roundings. One whij 0 [ of this Sicilian perfume, and — 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk. 

Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 

One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk. . . . 

Thus Keats, after listening to a nightingale. It would not be 
kind to quote what Alabiev did, after listening to Bellini. 
Anyhow, with the debasing of his most characteristic note into 
the “linked sweetness long drawn out” of dinner music, an- 
other formidable part of Bellini’s reputation has gone. Which 
proves that reputation has nothing to do with influence. 

The frail Bellini was lucky in always having powerful back- 
ers. Born of poor parents in a remote Sicilian town, he found 
a wealthy nobleman to send him through music school in 
Naples. There the noted Zingarelli, whose pert and lightsome 
songs are still occasionally heard, guided his talent for easy 
melody and sentimental phrase. In 1826, when Bellini was 
twenty-three years old, the same Barbaia who had furthered 
Rossini’s career and had given Euryanthe to an ungrateful 
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Vienna Iicarcl tlic young man’s first opera (a scliool exercise), 
which was produced privately. It was made possible for his first 
professional opera to be given at the Teatro San Carlo in 1826, 
and this was sufliciently successful botli to stimulate Barbaia 
into ordering a second work, II Piratn, and to cure at once any 
feeling of unprofessionalism Bellini might have had. His luck 
held: the lil)rettisc Barl)aia found for him was Felice Romani, 
the best in Italy: tiu' cast for the fnrmiere at la Scala included 
the golden voic ed Rufiini and I lenriei te-CJemcntiae Mcric- 
lalande, a popular French soprano. 'Fhis was a hit: Bellini’s 
fame spix*ad heytmd Italy, and Rossini tendered his compli- 
ments. llie <ipeia re|)eated its Milanese success in Vienna three 
months later, and it went on to become sometliing of a favorite 
tiecause of tite tenor Rul)ini’s partiality for the sentimental 
prdf'Ui,** in wliich his nuu h admired vilnato had full play. 
But as II IHrnia was a w<‘ak and poorly constructed score, it 
disappeared hehne the* middle of the eeauury. 

As Bellini’s last tfuee* (jpeaas aie the oidy ones we are ever 
likely to hear, tfiere is no point wasting time on the j)receding 
<ine.s. Rematkably selee ted e asts gained for nurst of t!u*m a meas- 
ure of sue ( ess tjuiie* beyeaid tiu*ii intiiusic* desta ts. For instance, 
wlien La Stratiiata was first performed at La Scala in 1829, 
with Cartjline Ungri , Mthie I,a!:mde, and l amburini. the com- 
poser ^vas talUal to t!i<* stage thiity times— an ovation he never 
tajualed: on die otiiei hand, when Zaira was sung at Parma 
waih a dim galaxy <»f lotal stars, it lasttal for just cone night 
and was mnaa luxird again. ‘This taught Bellitii that a man’s 
career cannot be* entrusted to im ompetcait tliroats: tliereaftet 
he stiptilatcxi in his < (Jiuiat cs the singt‘is to he assigned to vari 
ous noles and lie never failed again. 

l‘his paicial usurpatiton of the manager’.s prerogatives marks 
an impnttant develupmeut in the pnodut tion t*nd of o|>era: tlie 
comptoser has titow become so imptoitant that the opera luouse 
whi( h wants die porstige tof a pramihe must ao ede tco his de- 
mands that full justica* he dcoue t(o his woik. And die singer’s 
tyranny has liecomc* :i legitimate one: lu^ mo longer dictates to 
ifie composer, but has foeen moved to his pi<o|oer place on the 
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auction block — a. precious something on whose best efforts the 
success of an opera is largely dependent. 

Late in 1830, it happened that the Teatro Carcano in Milan 
had a fine troupe of singers at its disposal, and, unwilling to 
waste their good fortune, the managers commissioned an opera 
apiece from Bellini and Donizetti. Fatefully for the future of 
a seventeen-year-old peasant boy by the name of Giuseppe 
Verdi, the censor stepped in and prevented Bellini from finish- 
ing his setting of a Romani libretto based on Hugo’s Hernani. 
The subject was too hot for a Europe having one of its periodic 
spasms of revolution. So Romani, who was supplying Donizetti 
with a safe biography of Anne Boleyn, gave Bellini an even 
safer one about the tragicomic vicissitudes of a female sleep- 
walker. Henry VIH’s addlepated queen reached the stage, as 
Anna Bolena, three months before La Sonnambula: it was 
Donizetti’s thirty-third opera, but the first to give him a Con- 
tinental reputation. Yet, Bellini scored heavily over his more 
practiced rival. When Pasta and Rubini got through their per- 
formance of La Sonnambula on March 6, 1831, they had 
launched one of the most nearly indestructible masterpieces of 
the florid school and had been first to sign a register that was 
to contain the names of the greatest sopranos and tenors of 
many decades. 

As Pasta was not a light soprano, but a dramatic type who ex- 
celled in emotion, and never entirely mastered bel canto, it is not 
surprising that a few definitely heavy sopranos have found the role 
of Amina attractive. Yet, it is primarily a role for coloraturas. 
Patti like it so well that she used it for her Paris and London debuts, 
as well as for her second appearance at the Academy of Music, 
New York. The great Canadian soprano, Emma Albani, played 
Amina at her world (Messina, 1870), London, and New York debuts. 
The famous Garcia sisters, Malibran and Viardot-Garcia, both sang 
it, though the former was a contralto who had added an effective 
upper register to her voice by sheer obstinacy. Malibran was also 
the first to sing La Sonnambula in English — a custom that did 
much to popularize the opera in an England that had hesitated 
to accept its composer. Jenny Lind was one of the greatest of 
Aminas, and of her singing of the aria ''Ahl non credea*' Queen 
Victoria rhapsodized in her diary; “It was all piano, and clear and 
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sweet, and like the sighing of a zephyr; yet all heard. Who could 
describe those long notes, drawn out till they quite melt away; 
that shake which becomes softer and softer; those very piano- and 
flute-like notes, and those round, fresh tones that are so youthful.” 
Minnie Hauk, an Amina of fourteen, first appeared in public at the 
old Brooklyn Academy of Music. lima di Murska and Fanny Per- 
sian! were amazingly agile, if less subtle than Lind or Patti, while 
Etelka Gerster, who made her American bow in La Sonnambula, 
was in some ways the most admired Amina ever to sing in America. 
More modern interpreters of the role have been Sembrich, Tetraz- 
zini, Galli-Curci, and Pons, the first in a historic performance at 
the Metropolitan in 1905, when she was supported by Caruso and 
Pol Plan^on. Malibran and Lind had no doubt considered them- 
selves realists in the part, but Elvira de Hidalgo, a Spanish singer 
of somewhat less than first magnitude, distanced all comers by 
playing Amina barefooted. 

The really tremendous vogue once enjoyed by La Sonnam- 
bula — it was, for example, the first grand opera to be heard in 
Chicago (1850) — is easily understandable. A brief musical tale, 
notable for its straightforwardness and unwillingness to spin 
itself out to irrelevant lengths, this little opera is primarily 
pleasant entertainment. The well-constructed, uninvolved, if 
(to the skeptic modern mind) rather silly libretto was exactly 
right for the effusions of Bellini’s fundamentally unpretentious 
muse: it presented simple situations, obvious emotions, strong 
but not violent contrasts. Of them Bellini made the most, un- 
less realism be considered a sine qua non of ''the most.” La 
Sonnambula is as romantic as Der Freischiltz, but its romanti- 
cism is Italian, delicately tinted by what was doubtless a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the current fashions in European lit- 
erature. There is an idyllic, a positively sentimental, note here, 
traceable to that faded chronicler of French Darbys and Joans, 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 

This idyllic note, miscalled "elegiac,” was Bellini’s peculiar 
forte, and he illustrated it in La Sonnambula with melodies 
such as had never been heard before — melodies that seem at 
their most characteristic here, because here in purest form. 
The line of Amina’s song in '*Ah! non credea” is impeccable 
in draftsmanship and is traced in silverpoint. It is utterly irre- 
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sistible even when sketched out in the piano’s faulty legato, 
and something inexpressibly better when sung by a great so- 
prano. The ending of this aria illustrates one of Bellini’s 
strengths, for when Amina begins to warble whole cascades of 
sixteenth notes to a syllable, these fioriture seem to rise inevita- 
bly as the only possible resolution of the built-up emotion. 
Compare it with the more showy, almost Rossinian air that 
follows on its heels — the famous ''Ah! non giunge,' and see 
what was Bellini’s real metier. The second aria is exciting fire- 
works, but little more. 

The reclame Bellini reaped because of La Sonnambula 
brought him another commission from La Scala. This time 
the fecund Romani turned to the Druids of Gaul, and spun 
a libretto that Schopenhauer, otherwise a man of common 
sense, exaggeratedly called the best libretto in existence. Norma 
was certainly constructed with loving care and provided with 
richly pathetic scenes to set Bellini’s pen to weeping. Late in 
1831, the score was ready, and, on December 26 of that year, 
it was staged with the kind of cast Bellini demanded. Pasta 
was the tragic priestess Norma, Giulia Grisi the Adalgisa, and 
Domenico Donzelli the Roman proconsul and deceiver, Pol- 
lione. At the premiere, Norma failed utterly and without quali- 
fication. But not Bellini’s luck, for his expensive cast and the 
Scala management rallied to him, confident that the opera had 
the stuff of which successes are made. They played it until it 
succeeded, and succeeded so well that it has outstripped, in 
fame and staying power, any other of Bellini’s operas. 

At first Norma's fame stopped short of England, and though 
Bellini went there in 1833, Pasta sang in its London premiere 
at that time, all was far from smooth going. Only when Pasta re- 
tired temporarily from the stage, and Giulia Grisi was promoted 
from chief confidante to heroine, did Norma really catch on there. 
And Grisi went on to become the greatest of Normas. Jenny Lind 
also was graduated from the role of Adalgisa to that of Norma, 
which became one of her favorites. It is not vocally a remarkable 
transformation, as both roles are for soprano. Before long, Grisi 
had as her Pollione her own husband Mario, and together, on 
October 2, 1854, this incomparable Norma and Pollione sang at 
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tlie opening of the New York Academy of Music. A more recent 
Nornui was Lilli l.elmianin who made the amazing statement that 
it was easier to sing ail iliret‘ Briiunhildes than one Nonna. In 
Wagiier. site explained, ‘A'ou art* so carried away by the dramatic 
emotion, the action, and the scent! tiiat you do not have to think 
how to sing tlic wortls. l liat comes of itself. But in Bellini you 
must always liavt* a care for ht'aiuy of tone anti correct emission/' 

Norma is as dramatic as La Sonnanibula is undramatic. Fur- 
ther, Romani’s libretto is far more dramatic tliau Bellini’s 
rmisic. Despite the tnany beauties of his score, it seems that the 
story would have l)etter suittal Wrdi’s vigorous and theatrical 
genius - tlte tadd precision of the itmsieal line is not at all times 
germane to the romaiuit violence of tlie hook, hut is, ratlier, a 
luildovcr from tiu* fiigid dassiei/ing of the first Napoleonic 
eiii|ure. It lias been said that lU*llini was weakest when not 
comjKisitig arias. I'he overture to Norma is a vicious example 
of his monuait.s of utt<T noninspiration: nK‘lodramatic and 
banal dajUrap, it is (juite unsuiteci to the dignihed tragedy it 
|>rtdudes. Nor can the (oustriuiion of tlu* opera, even after the 
curtain is raised, be < ailed < raftsmanlike: the sc enery along the 
roads l)etwe<*n arias ami concerted numfiers is remarkalile 
cinediy for its intemperate listlessiusss. Although not boiled 
cienvn to a fonmda (possibly because Bellini would not even 
take tfiat troul)le). tliesc* dull musical turn[>ikc‘s are as iKiring as 
lilt* most formula ridden passagc'^vork. 11 Norma did not have 
its fi*%v grcsit alias and afica ting duets, it would yield even its 
stubborn ftagmc'ins cd popukuity to La Sonnnmbula, whieli is, 
on the wliole, far mote* tolc*rable to Usual to today. 

But Norma has "(lasin dmi" that miiacailous exercise in 
tlu' balance l)etwta*n brl canto suavity and (loiid vocal tracery. 
Absurdly, **(aLsfn diva' aloiie kc*eps it hrcsithing, and it napiircs 
some thought to rc*ali/e tliat aftei' tliis (which (onu*s early in 
the opera), a few othca lusc ious mimher.s hold us in our seats 
until t!u* c*ud. It would he a mistake* to [)rc‘tc*nd that tiusse ripe 
rm*lcklic*s are elevc*i'ly spaced; even in his slirewdest scorCi 
Bellini never givc*s us the fc*c*ling ol c'onscaous competence- 
mote, lie scTius to have* !ackc*d, in almost ca'iminal nuxisure, in- 
tention and foresight its tliose cpialiticss are translated by a 
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master of drama. No. Bellini was, in his way, a force of nature, 
however minor. ‘'Casta diva'* is a lyrical impulse. But lyrical 
impulses unaided do not make an opera — if they could, Schu- 
bert's operas, to take a flagrant case, would not have been 
stillborn. No one has thought of reviving the operas of that 
matchless song writer. Perhaps the writing of songs was Bellini's 
real metier too, and had he written hundreds of them, we 
might not have to revive his operas in order to remember his 
genius. But, for that matter, were not the recent Metropolitan 
revivals of Norma, after a lapse of thirty-five years, rather to 
display the magical art of Rosa Ponselle at the height of her 
powers than to honor Bellini? 

For all practical purposes, Norma was Bellini s last opera but 
one. True, he composed three more works for the stage, but 
of them one was never produced except privately, and another 
suffered from a libretto so execrable and uninspiring that Bel- 
lini angrily broke off relations with its author, his old stand-by 
Romani. The third, however, though it reached the stage, and 
went on to equal Norma in renown, was even more a curiosity 
than the other two. This was I Puritani di Scozia, whose libret- 
tist, Count Carlo Pepoli, justified its title by boldly locating 
Plymouth in Scotland — ^something that the at least accurate 
Romani would never have done. I Puritani was, in another 
respect, a departure for Bellini: it was not for Italy, but for 
Paris. Rossini had persuaded the Theatre Italien to commission 
it and had lured Bellini to France. 

While the score of I Puritani was being composed, Rossini 
was clucking around his protege like a stout hen around a 
scrawny chick. Not only did he make suggestions in general, 
but he criticized the music page by page, line by line. At first, 
Bellini was suspicious of this mothering: he had always heard 
that the Swan of Pesaro was notoriously devoid of the softer 
parental feelings. But he was already under the spell of Rossini 
the composer of Guillaume Tell, which, after twelve hearings, 
he was comparing to La Divina Commedia. Then Rossini the 
social genius got him. In short, Bellini capitulated, and for the 
remaining months of his brief life loved his new friend without 
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qualification. Finally, lie fell so nuicli under his spell that when 
I Furiiuni was first jiroduced, on January 25, 1835, it turned 
out to be almost as nuicli Rossini’s last opera as Bellini’s. The 
master’s touch is c’vident mainly in the strong and earnestly 
worked out orciirsuation. and tlie lonfrncurs between arias and 
concerted numbeis are not so tiresome. Finally, I Puritani con- 
tains two I)ass roles, one of them the xveighticst Bellini ever 
c<)m|K)se(L 

Nothing, literally, was so important about / Puritani as its 
original cast, particularly the four principals for whom Bellini 
had designed it. First of these was (nulia Grist, the Elvira. 
Next was Rubini, tlie Arturo, who tvas responsible both for the 
pristine fame of the opera and for the almost complete desue- 
tude into tvliich it fell wlien he retired from tlte stage. For, 
besitles his fanums shak<‘, Rubini boasted a voice of phenomenal 
rangta ftami bass K to treble B— three octaves and a half with 
ease, aiul more on cKaasion. Arturo’s tessitura therefore lies 
very high, and the rcile— the opera practically died with 
Rubini. ‘I‘o sing Arturo, die average tenor would have to do 
a lot oi falsetto stpieaking, Third in this cast was Tamhurini, 
the Riccardo. Luigi Labladre. the greatest bass of the age, wlio 
had lieeu chosen for the lioncu’ of singing in the Mozairt Re- 
(jiiiem at both Haydn’s and !k*ethoven‘s funerals,* was tlie 
(dorgio, rounding out wliat c ame to he known a.s the ''Puritani** 
Quartet. For years, tfiey toured F.uropca and it was the dream 
of every operatic compose*! to un ite for them. Fven after Rubini 
was replaced fjy Maricn the* Quartc‘t survived, just as famous 
as ever, and for it Dcmi/c*tti. in composed Don Pusquale, 

So, fmally, the ciuc*f iumtiem of / Puritayii hccanie helping other 
composers to make* optaatic hisuay. Nta cliat the* c^pera itself died 
completely. Botli Bosio am! iWisu v w*ere excellent Klviras.f Wlieu, 
at At liens, oti June 7, 1H77, Semhrtch made lier first apjKairam e on 

* Ilut not, in Ijoth singing b;iss. On the fiuiier orcision hr wai 

a hoy i’<ninalto. 

tChistav KohtKS In his '/’hr Compytr Optra lUmk, s;os of u (Jemer revival: 
*^tl was tu the dtirf ai tlir rod of A< i 11 . . . that I hraul hrrak and go to 
pirers the* v<ii(r of Aiionnt* Chdassi, the gmit haiitonr <4' thr heyday of Italian 
o|Kna at thr Aradriny <d" Mnsic. 'Sutmi la fromhn/'— hr touhl sinind it no more. 
Thr taicxu c.if a girat .mist was at an riuh" 
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an operatic stage,* she chose Elvira as her debut role. It was Sem- 
brich, too. who brought I Puritani to the Metropolitan in its first 
season (1883-84). While New York has heard the opera rarely in 
this century, it was chosen in 1844 to open Palmo’s Opera House, 
on Broadway, above Duane Street. Sixty-two years later, Ham- 
merstein selected this far from popular work to launch his Man- 
hattan Opera House — and supply a vehicle for the American debut 
of VVlessandro Bonci, as Arturo — on December 3 > 19®®- Tetrazzini 
and the Spanish tenor Florencio Constantino also sang I Puritani 
under the Hammerstein aegis. For the Metropolitan’s revival of 
1917, three of the principals were Spanish — ^Maria Barrientos, 
Hipdlito Lazaro, and Jose Mardones; De Luca completed the 
quartet. 

There is good reason to regret the complete disappearance 
of I Puritani. It has an abominable book, and parts of it have 
to be transposed into odd keys in order to be sung at all. But 
it is, if not Bellini’s most characteristic music, at least his most 
mature and dramatic. It has a vigor lacking in the earlier 
operas, besides some attempt at musical characterization. El- 
vira’s “Mad Scene” in Act II (it was the year for mad scenes — 
Lucia di Lammermoor came only nine months later) does not 
quite achieve plausibility, though it is not quite so silly as 
Lucia’s. Certainly, '"Qui la voce” is musically on a higher level 
than the languorous waltz to which Donizetti’s heroine loses 
her mind, while Elvira herself is more tolerable in the gay 
“Son vergin veztosa” another Rossinian inspiration. The con- 
certed finale, with principals and chorus (for 1 Puritani is 
melodrammaserio, not tragedia lirica, and the hero and heroine 
are therefore alive at the end), is a strong and vivacious essay 
at part writing, indicating that the dying composer had un- 
touched reserves of creative strength. 

Definitely, Bellini had not yet had his complete say when he 
died at less than thirty-four. Had he lived, he might have de- 
flected the stream of the development of opera in France. Were 
there not rumors that he was already too apt in stealing Ros- 

• The daughter o£ a famous violinist, Praxede Marcelline Kochanska (as she 
was called in her preoperatic days) studied violin and piano until she was 
eighteen. Liszt granted her an audience, at which she performed as violinist, 
pianist, and vocalist. The abbe advised her to sing. 
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sini’s thunders? When he died, the rumors changed to slander- 
ous whispers. Rossini was accused of playing Salieri to Bellini's 
Mozart — but quite as unjustly: the autopsy on which he in- 
sisted proved that his compatriot had died naturally. Autopsy 
aside, Bellini was still more spectacular dead than alive. His 
funeral was stage-managed by four composers, Rossini and 
Cherubini at their head. A special musical department, pre- 
sided over by that audacious orchestral conductor of generous 
impulse and uncertain tempo, Fran^ois-Antoine Habeneck, ar- 
ranged a funeral service that was at least unique — part of the 
Requiem was sung to a melody from I Puritani, the executants 
being Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, and the Russian tenor, 
Nicholas Ivanoff. 

Bellini’s death, as well as Rossini’s continuing abstention 
from the stage, left the field of Italian opera to the facile and 
copious Donizetti, their most considerable rival. Far and away 
the least interesting of the three, he was, both temporally and 
stylistically, a link between them and the young but rapidly 
maturing Verdi of Ernani and Luisa Miller. With touches of 
Rossini’s verve and pace, Bellini’s hel canto languid smooth- 
ness, and even, at rare moments, Verdi’s realism, Donizetti 
lacks a strong musical personality. As a composer, he was 
something of a virtuoso, with all the accompanying defects. 
In the space of tiventy-six years he composed sixty-five operas 
(some of them, it must be admitted, mere one-act operettas). 
Many of these are but improvised banquets of song, with not 
a few of the viands warmed over from previous feasts. He com- 
posed a one-acter* in nine days, and the last act of La Favorite, 
one of his most popular scores, was spun off in a few hours. 

The results of this slapdash haste in composition are what 
we would expect (Donizetti was not Mozart, and only occa- 
sionally was he Rossini) : poor construction, feeble passagework, 
drearily manufactured accompaniments, acceptance of anything 

* It was called II Campanello di notte, and by a mere chance it has sur- 
vived. In 1917, The Society of American Singers, having made a hit with two 
Mozart one-acters, Bastien und Bastienne and Der Schavspieldirektor, revived 
it in an English adaptation at the Lyceum Theater, New York. The leading 
role in this obscene work was sung by David Bispham, the eminent Quaker 
baritone. 
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that came along. He had a good-natured contempt for anyone 
who worked more slowly than he did. Once, when told that 
Rossini had composed II Barbiere di Siviglia in thirteen days, 
he replied, '‘Why not? He’s so lazy.” In short, Donizetti was 
the exact opposite of Bellini, who once wrote to Giovanni 
Ricordi, his publisher, firmly but politely demanding four 
times the usual fee for an opera, on the grounds that he com- 
posed only one opera while other men did four. 

Donizetti exaggerated the tendency inaugurated by Rossini 
to look in almost any direction for a libretto. In Rossini, this 
freedom of choice had an element of creativeness; Donizetti, 
inheriting it, construed it as a license to accept any story. Glanc- 
ing over the titles of his operas, one visualizes him poring over 
a terrestrial globe, suddenly darting down to fix a pin in some, 
to him, exotic spot, and thinking triumphantly, “Here I shall 
erect another opera.” In La Regina di Golconda he reached 
India’s coral strand, though his nearest approach to Green- 
land’s icy mountains was Liverpool, which he celebrated in a 
score about some evidently not very fussy girl who dwelt in a 
hermitage there. From his titles alone comes evidence of an 
interest in such ill-assorted places as Calais, Chamonix, Saardam, 
Rome, Granada, and Kenilworth. Was the oddly captioned 
Otto mese in due ore^ laid in the United States, then, as now, 
the home of speed? Did II Diluvio universalej- end on Mount 
Ararat? There is no way of knowing: these, like the scores of 
most of Donizetti’s operas, will not be available — if, indeed, 
they survive at all — until travel in Italy is resumed. At any 
rate, they are a very far cry from the Greek and Roman myths 
that constituted the subject matter of the earliest operas, and 
almost as far from the heroic exploits, historic and pseudo- 
historic, that had for so long been the whole business of opera 
seria, Rossini had indeed opened a Pandora’s box when he 
turned to Shakespeare and Scott, to actual modern history, for 
the materials of his musical invention. The last ill lies doubt- 
less in that box, and no man can prophesy what it will be. 

* Eight Months in Two Hours. 

The Universal Deluge. 
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Since Paul Hiiulenuth dramatized a daily news report in his 
aiulacitius Neues vam. I'age, all bets are off. 

Donizetti’s first thirty-two operas can be dismissed com- 
pletely witfuHit loss to history, and certainly without loss to 
music , i hen, witli his thirty-tliird, exactly at the halfway mark 
of ids output, he rang’ the hell witli Anna Bolnia. It was a bell 
that was destined to c lang and clamor, tinkle and knell, through 
tliirty-trvc^ iiioic' optaas, and to echo and re ec ho through every 
ojjcia house in the world, dimly and ever more dimly, up to 
the present time'. It was a bcdl of base alloy, often flat, often 
murderously shrill, cdten scjjHuifie, yet ocxusionally emitting a 
silvery tom*, all tlie mote surprising lHx:ause so rare. Of his 
seconci thirty two, Luria di Lanitnartnaor is still a fixture wher- 
e\ei opera is given, and another, Dan Pasqualr, should be. A 
scant five remnds out the roster of those Doni/eiti operas which, 
lor one reason or anotlua, are still |>rc'semahlc'. Afina Balena 
itself is not among the* jucsscauable. Its gUuy dc'partcHl with the 
great trio who sang it in its youth Pasta as Anne Boleyn, 
Rulniii as Peuy. and Labhidie as Henry X’UI. 

Vet, a }>!c\s< ntat i(m of this faded score* wouid certainly as- 
tonish F.nglish spe. iking audic*nces. for in Ac t III oeeurs a 
melody da y kmnv as lianu\ S.art i Jlarnr. Will not every loyal 
Knglishinaa sueai iliat Sit I lean y R. Ihsliop, perpetiator of Lo, 
lirrr ilia (d'nilr Laih, was the* ordy fabricator of this most 
epidemic <4 lieatt songs? \Vlu*re, then, did Doni/elti get the 
tune h<‘ us<*d in Anna Balniat Did he hoi row it from Bishop 
!iimst*lf, who ve.us Ix-iou* applying it to John I Inward Payne’s 
versers in his upcaa (Aari, at I' hr Maid aj Milan, had published 
it as a .Sic ill. Ill folk nu'lody? Possibly it was just what liishop 
had at fust said it was a .Sicilian folk melody and not his 
own lirain child, as lie crstahlished in a couit of law , . . after 
it f.H*camc* faiiunrs. 

Not so c*xemplary in its sentiments as lianir, Swrrt Honir, 
Init more aituutive musically, was the* aria *'Una furtiva la~ 
grima'* tliat made* the fouune of the* sparkling huffa score 
Doni/etd wieitc* two years aftc*r Anna Bolrna, rids was IJElisit 
(Vaimirr, to woids by f elicc* Romani, an opera nuuii inferior 
to Dan Pasqualr, and scarcely the ecjual of Iji Fillr du regp 
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merit, yet witty enough to show the strength oi Dojn/citi* 
comic talent. Incidentally, it has seemed to he mote juipulai 
in this century than any opera of Donizetti's except Liuia, a 
fact which at the Metropolitan was due to tlie icile of Flvinu's 
being one of Caruso’s favorites. Naturally, as the tencu is given 
"Una furtiva lagrima.” Yet, the role [>roved uhini.iiely tli.ink- 
less to its superb interpreter, for he was singing it .ii the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, on December ti, uieo, when he 
was stricken with the pleurisy of tvhich he died eight luojuhs 
later. At his first Metropolitan pcrformatice of it. he had been 
supported by Scmbrich and Scotti; at the fatal Brcsoklvu tepeti 
tion, Evelyn Scotney w;ts the Adina, Scotti the Belcote, .md 
Adamo Didur, the great Polish ba.ss, the Diih amaia. 

Practically all the great lyric tenors of the juisi and piesem have 
sung Elvino, among them, recently, Bonci. Sc hipa. .uui (ogli, while 
famous Adinas would constitute an equally impressive jostei of 
female talent, including land, Gerster, and Gadski. 

Within a few months of I.'Elhir, Donizetti eoni|M.sed five 
operas, notone note of which has been heard ac toss non li.ih.m 
footlights for over fifty years. Then Rom.ini supjdied hnn with 
a violent and grotestjue, if tit that time convent ion. il. trststing 
of the story of that now thoroughly whitetv.rshed Rc-n.n .s.nu e 
heroine, latcrczia Borgia. Even asopeiatic melodi.im.is g,.., tins 
absurd version of an absurd play by Vic tor Hugo was .ibatid. 
It is simply too lull of corp.ses. Yet. to it Donizetti set a r.lioh- 
series of charming, .shallow, lightheaded mehulies th.tt nnghi 
better have gone into the making of a music al keej.s.ike, I beie 
is one still-famed exception -a chinking song, or hrenc/m. sntig 
by a contralto roughnec:k: it is even more channing, sliailow' 
and lightheaded than the rest. It .sounds jnst like Mctnrthmg 
from a Savoy opera. 

While on its opening night at I.a .Sc.a!.a, witfi M,ri< I,al,inde as 
the poisoner, Lucrezia Borgia failed (a.s it sfioidd fiavr), n ,,r.e 
from Its ashes with amazing celerity to liecome a tiusiwuriln. u.u- 
horse for the dramatic sopranos of tfie era. thisi and .Som.,..; , l.oa 
role, Lucrezia was most memorably a.ssoc iateci witft th.- {«.w. jiul 
Hungarian soprano, Therese Tietjens, who made her debut 
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Hamburg in 1849, and sang it as long as she had breath to do so, 
being earned, dying, from the stage after singing it for the last 
time. Marietta Piccolomini, a capable actress with a voice more 
suited to lighter roles, also chose it for her debut. In its early days, 
Lucrezia Borgia was given with the classic constellation of Giulia 
Grisi (Lucrezia), Mario (Gennaro), and Alboni (Orsini), the last 
having made her operatic debut in this male-impersonation role in 
1842, at Bologna, through Rossini’s personal intervention. The 
principals of the only Metropolitan performance, on December 4, 
1904, included Edyth Walker, Caruso, and Scotti. 

Five operas later, Donizetti created his most famous and en- 
during work, Lucia di Lammermoor, Almost as if anticipating 
its destined success, he wrote it specifically for two of the most 
notable stars of the time, Fanny Persian! and Gilbert Duprez. 
For its libretto, a vulgarization of Scott’s The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, he forsook Romani, the hero of a hundred texts, for 
Salvatore Cammarano, who, eighteen years later, was to pro- 
vide Verdi with the book of II Trovatore, First produced at 
the Teatro San Carlo, on September 26, 1835, Lucia was an 
immediate triumph. The exhilaration of the stormy premiere 
sent the composer to bed with a fever. The opera leaped 
through Europe like wildfire, and reached England as early as 
April, 1838, with Persian! and Rubini as the luckless lovers. 

In 1843, New York heard Lucia at Niblo’s Garden. Adelina Patti 
chose Lucia for her debut, which took place at the New York Acad- 
emy of Music, on November 24, 1859. Also in this role, on October 
24, 1883, an equally beautiful voice, that of Sembrich, was first 
heard in America. Latest of famous Lucias to be heard here is Lily 
Pons, who made her sensational Metropolitan debut in that part on 
January 3, 1931. In the interim, every soprano who could compete 
with what Pitts Sanborn called “an agile and obedient flute” has 
attempted Lucia; among the successful ones have been Lind, Ger- 
ster, Melba (who made her London and Metropolitan debuts in the 
role), Tetrazzini, and Galli-Curci. 

Since 1900, Lucia has been given almost one hundred times 
at the Metropolitan, which puts it, as a popular fixture, in the 
same class with Alda, Carmen ^ the Wagnerian favorites, Faust, 
Pagliacciy and half a dozen others. This phenomenon is curi- 
ous, and not easily explicable. The book is flat, dull, and un- 
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relievedly gloomy: it is as inferior to the novel from which it 
is taken as that is to the best of Scott. The music is not very 
much better than that of most Donizetti scores, and has faded 
perceptibly, without acquiring patina or antique grace. Present- 
day singers capable of executing its really prodigious vocal diffi- 
culties have not been numerous. 

If there is any explanation of its popularity, it must be that 
Lucia has been saved for perennial revival by two numbers, the 
Sextet and the '‘Mad Scene.” The first is still in every whistler’s 
repertoire; the second, however, is a mystery within a mystery: 
for all its fame, it would probably stump nine out of ten in a 
musical-memory contest. There are many other eflPective num- 
bers, mostly negligible as music, that in every performance 
are listened for by the hardened operagoer. Lucia’s cavatina, 
**Regnava nel silenzio” is a melancholy, pensive melody of 
Bellinian cast, quickening into the ecstatic *'Quando rapita in 
estasiJ' Edgardo’s final aria, '"Fra poco a me ricovero,'* has been 
a favorite showpiece of tenors from Duprez and Sims Reeves 
to John McCormack, Schipa, and Giacomo Lauri-Volpi. But 
it is by the Sextet and the “Mad Scene” that any performance 
of Lucia is judged. Without them, it would not last. 

The Sextet, "Chi mi frena/' has been called the greatest con- 
certed number in Italian opera, but those who have called it 
that have listened inattentively to the Quartet from Rigoletto 
and the Octet from Falstaff, to mention only two. Its principal 
quality is its catchiness, and it has a way of going wild at the 
climax in a sort of unrestrained florid grandeur that gives an 
air of spontaneity to the whole thing. As characterization, it is 
buncombe, and yet such is its sweep that it seems as though 
the six personages involved had to get it out of their systems 
or burst. Cheap and banal the Sextet is, but it has the some- 
thing that lasts. 

Quite different is the “Mad Scene,” that maddeningly long 
piece of silly music. It is not catchy; it is all but prim in its 
decorous, calculated pace; it has no spontaneity at all. The 
Sextet is, in its way, an inspiration: there is nothing inspired 
about the “Mad Scene”: from beginning to end, it is a cold- 
blooded vocal lesson, and through most of its length an arduous 
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but inane contest between voice and flute. In the “Mad Scene/* 
the florid soprano, who had threatened to unbalance opera 
from its very birth, achieved her purpose. Here, for fourteen 
solid minutes the already enfeebled action is halted for an 
exhibition of virtuosity that has no dramatic relevance, and 
almost as little musical. As Paul England has expressed it, in 
his witty precis of Lucia: “The heroine now wanders on to the 
scene to show us that, whatever the state of her mind may be, 
she has her voice under perfect control.” 

Whatever one may think of overprolonging the “Lesson 
Scene” in II Barbiere di Siviglia, at least Rossini provided 
against the chief absurdity by motivating the interruption. 
Various composers of the nineteenth century, faced with the 
problem of making a star soprano happy, artificially used a 
“mad scene*’^ as an excuse for allowing her to warble acres of 
fioriture that only an insane woman would think of singing, 
but that no insane woman would have the control to sing. 
Commenting on this absurd convention, H. Sutherland Ed- 
wards, a juicy nineteenth-century writer on matters musical, 
wrote: “The exceptional personage in serious opera is the light 
soprano who does not go mad — as, for instance, Gilda in Rigo- 
letto. Martha, in the opera of that name, only abstains from 
becoming insane because Lionel, the tenor, saves her the trou- 
ble by becoming insane in her place. Catherine, in L'Etoile 
du nord, is crazy from the beginning almost to the end of the 
third act; Dinorah is, throughout the opera to which she gives 
her name, as mad as the proverbial March hare, and she be- 
comes madder still after the climax at the end of the second 
act — that critical juncture at which the reason of nine heroines, 
of the light’ order, out of ten gives way. The ordinary operatic 
heroine trusts in the first act, is deceived in the second, and 
goes mad in the third. She is without character, and is remem- 
bered not as an individual, but as a member of a large and 
uninteresting class of melodious lunatics.” 

In the four years following Lucia, Donizetti composed nine 
operas, only one of which, Poliuto^ retains a glimmer of in- 

♦ The first mad girl in opera seems to have been the heroine of Nicolas 
Dalayrac’s Nina, ou La Folle par amour (1786). 
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terest, and that only because a king of Naples (not of a witty 
race) made a mot about it. Nourrit, who was to sing it, had the 
reputation of being a radical, and Ferdinand II was tempted 
to forbid the performance. Nourrit expostulated, explaining 
that “Poliuto” (despite his depraved-sounding name) was a 
saint. “Keep,” thundered indignant majesty, “the saints in the 
calendar, and do not bring them on the stage.” 

The tenth opera after Lucia, La Fille du regiment, produced 
in Paris, at the Comique, early in 1840,* had better luck. It 
was Donizetti’s first try at a French libretto, and it was coldly 
received. With Italian words, and called La Figlia del reggi- 
mento, it fared better. In fact, when Lind took it up, it went 
on to become a favorite with the nice-thinking subjects of 
Queen Victoria, who were pleased to overlook the heroine’s 
uncouthness in view of her moral rectitude. For La Fille is a 
miracle play: the vivandiere Marie, though she swears like the 
troopers she has lived among, is, in her heart of hearts, pure 
Windsor Castle. 

Although Marie has not warbled in New York in French or 
Italian since 1918, it is not safe to pronounce her dead. For 
instance, a war fever is apt to resurrect her.f Singing the role 
during the early days of the Civil War, with real Union zouaves 
on the stage, Clara Louise Kellogg (who learned to play the 
drum for the occasion) aroused a patriotic storm. Her reminis- 
cences exult in the possibility that several young men may have 
joined up as a result. Fifty-seven years later, three days after 
the signing of the Armistice, Frieda Hempel stepped out of her 
role to sing, rather en retard, Ivor Novello’s great patriotic lied. 
Keep the Home Fires Burning. The revival of La Fille, outside 

♦ The Marie of this premiere was Sophie Anne Thillon, an English importa- 
tion. It was this lady, singing in America in 1850-54, who is said to have intro- 
duced opera to the San Franciscans. 

fThis is precisely what happened after this chapter was written. La Fille du 
regiment was announced for revival during the season of 1940-41, as a vehicle 
for Pons. Immediately, pictures of the vivacious diva in military costume graced 
the Sunday supplements; she learned to play the drum; she was inducted as an 
honorary member into a regiment of the United States Army. While all this 
was going on, things in Europe were getting very grim, and the United States 
was swinging resolutely into the Allied orbit. La Fille was revived on December 
28, 1940, again at the Metropolitan. Pons was overshadowed by Salvatore Bac- 
caloni’s broad farcical interpretation of Sergeant Sulpice. 
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of a war mania, depends largely on a florid light soprano who 
is also a capable comedienne. 

Finally, La Fille is almost too thin musically for modern ears, 
almost too silly dramatically for modern minds — in short, it is 
operetta, and not to be mentioned with Don Pasquale, the com- 
poser’s comic masterpiece. What Mendelssohn might have pro- 
duced if he had turned his undramatic pen to opera may be 
surmised from his once having snubbed a group of musicians 
who were making fun of La Fille with a pontifical “I should 
like to have written that myself.” 

Eleven months after the cold reception Paris had accorded 
La Fille, Donizetti was represented at the Opera, on December 
2, 1840, with a full-fledged grand opera, complete with cere- 
monial scenes, ballet, and the other trappings of the Guillaume 
FeZ^-Meyerbeer school of stage crowding. La Favorite, the new 
work, was as woefully heavy as La Fille was inanely light. 
Naturally, it was pseudo historical, being based on a long and 
nasty skit, by two Frenchmen, about the mother of Pedro the 
Cruel of Castile, a woman who had done much to corrupt the 
morals of fourteenth-century Spain. It reads like a scissors-and- 
paste adaptation of The Garden of Allah and Tess of the 
d'Urbervilles, The presence in the cast of Rosine Stoltz, the 
reigning star at the Opera, and in her own quiet way as re- 
markable as Pedro s mother,* could not bring popularity to this 
finest of Donizetti’s tragic operas. Again translation and re- 
christening were needed, and as La Favorita the opera had a 
long and sanguinary career. 

La Favorite'?^ success in the English-speaking world dates from 
the furore created by Grisi and Mario when they first sang it in 
London in the late forties. For many years it was a staple at the 
New York Academy of Music, where Annie Louise Cary was a 
favorite Leonora. The Metropolitan failed to produce it during its 
first dozen years; the taste was beginning to run against anything 
but high sopranos as heroines, and Leonora is a mezzo or contralto 
role. But when the Metropolitan finally got around to producing 

♦After marrying a commoner (but a powerful one — he was manager of the 
Th^dtre de la Monnaie, at Brussels), she successively espoused a baron, a count, 
and a duke, accomplishing these social strides after her forty-fifth year. She died 
Duchesse de Bassano, at Paris, in 1903, at the age of eighty-eight. 
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it* on November 2g» M^^ger Grau for pMt 

neglect by providing the truly magiiificetit cast tif Eiigriiia Man- 

♦Something of the difficulty of prcKlucing opu'a U siui«r^£ra liv the Mhmm^ 
excerpt from The Maplesmi Memam, referring ta tUdmu-l SLiptr-anC* % u : ...uuiln 
at the New York Academy of Music: 

‘"Early in Decemlrcr I was within a very close shase id the tliraiir. 

The opera announced for the evening in question svas U At atHtm 

four o’clock I received a dwtor’s certificate fumi Mdllr. than, utio iiinl 

the principal female character, notifying me that ^he h-ul .nt^ard with 

diphtheria. I therefore had to set about tt^ fiiul a siib^uturr. h.tuii/ driolril m 
give the opera anyhow. Shortly after a notifkatton caiiif ttitm the 

tenor, who was also indisposed, chough after a deal td tiuubir hr w 

go on and do his best. 

"'I was. however, compelled to change the opia m iMfut di tMmmrtfmmr, 
as the lady who had undertaken to replace the prnna tlonna in U IVII 

was in such a nervous state- I'here was no time lor a irhr.n^.it I tlirirfoir 
decided to give Ltuia insteatl. On the notice Iwmg sent to Mdllr. I.4tiia /aemy, 
the soprano, she informed me that aUhtmgh / omt w.is in tlw fcp/ii or *ihr im 
nished me on her engagement she had nevei snug that f*hV, I hr opria flirirloie 
had to be changed to Aula, Onlcrs had just lirrn givrn to the ratnim dr|aM. 
ments as to the scenery, dresses, music, etc., when thr tamr iImi \i4llr. 

Rossini, whom I had counted upon for the piinti|al p.tit. uai hin t 41 .u hn 
house on Fifth Avenue. 

"‘I now changed the opra to RigidetUn hut Mdme. /agtuy war not rrady 
with the part of "Gilda,' and alisolutely lefmril to appat, !-r% iiue.urn,^>ii uai 
next announced, it being now halfqnist five. Evemhing was srt m imdum bn fhr 
production of tliat opaa, when Milme. Futsth Madi dn laird hn nuliiUiv 10 
assume the part of tlie heroine, as she hatl taken some mrihunr. iw'hr^tnuj that 
her services would not he retjuired until the early paii of thr lolh-wmv: wrrk 
Thereupon an attack was made on Mdme. Havio. wfio fjoivrvri. ir^^irtrrd that 
she was unable to appear us ‘Valentine.* 

“Nothing was left but to try La iammiai but Hignot Rasrih, who liad put 
finished a Carmen rehearsal, deilaretl it would t>r uttetlv nup^wl.lr |ui luin 
to sing the r 6 le of "Fernando.’ "Fhen Minnie Hank w.oi lon.tlu hn. bin ihr W4» 
saving herself for her appearance in lirotAlyn on the tnoiiow. and dntiuidy 
declined. 

“I now took a decision either to perform idi limaiia. m ft* <hne u|*. a^ n 
was already 6:30 p.m, I at length |W’rsuatlrd Signoi ChKlto. t»nr of ihr 
to assume the part of "Fermindo.* Hut a new thlhiidis armr. .0. bruo* a vny 
portly gentleman, there were no ewtumes in the hotor to hi tmn I'lir lailots 
were then set to work, who promised to have the iUrr% iradv ni Moir. Af tliu 
juncture word cimc from Mdme. Gahmt, who was to four talm thr paif of 
‘Leonora,’ that she was in lierl suffering, and fh.tf a would f»e un|-»<»nut4r for 
her to appear. I immediately went oft to Mdme. C^dasn nivirif shr a«nfrtl 
me of her wiUingiu‘ss to do her Ik's!; but she bad two lai -r l«ah niidn- Itrr 
right arm which caused her acute agony. At that tnofnmt 'she neatly iwi«ofir4 
from the pain. To fetch Dr. Mott, our talented tliraifua! sui-..frnii. wai ilif 
work of a moment. We raised her up and the l«nU wrtr botrd. whuli .if onir 
gave her relief, and I got her dt>wn to the theatre peit at hvr nniniiri o* 

She had time to dress, as ‘lawtora* d<«*s not app.it nno! tlsr triot^d an. I he 
performance went off successfully; I had got out ol anoilirt nrie^is dilhi tili; Mm 
changing the opera seven tima. 

“fn the midst of my^troubk :i deputation arrived bom ii4t4ltaiia I h.m.* 
the Sandwich Islands, informing me that they were tonMndnl liy bn \l4|rfiy 
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telli (Leonora), Giuseppe Cremonini (Fernando), Ancona (Alfonso 
XI), and Plan^on (Balthazar). Plangon retained his role in the 
revival of 1905, with Edyth Walker, Caruso, and Scotti as the other 
principals. But the main item in the stage history of La Favorite 
came from Venice: there, at the Fenice, in January, 1874, Giovanni 
di Reschi made his operatic debut as the King. Thus, as a baritone, 
was Jean de Reszke introduced to the singing stage. Five years later, 
in Madrid, he essayed, with brilliant success, the tenor role of 
Fernando. Louise Homer sang Leonora when, in May, 1898, she 
made her operatic debut at Vichy. 

For an opera with so many beautiful and expressive pages, 
La Favorite opens suspiciously with an ambiguous overture, 
its first section Bach a Vitalienne moving unreasonably into 
the jumpiest, cheapest kind of motion-picture music. There 
are a couple of good numbers in the first two acts, but also ballet 
music so infernally tum-tummy as almost to send one home dis- 
couraged at that point. In Act III, things begin to happen in 
the music as well as in the action. First there comes a baritone 
aria, tanto amor” nervous and sensitive in line, its elo- 
quence heightened by the interjections and asides of the in- 
fatuated tenor and mezzo — its pointedness is almost Verdian 
at times. Only a few moments later, Leonora pours forth her 
love in mio Fernando ” a torrentially passionate musical 
declaration, one of the sultriest outbursts in pre-Verdian opera. 
It is long and too taxing for any except the surest type of voice. 
The finale of the third act, too, has found admirers in the 
most alien camps: it is a large, amply conceived, and altogether 
impressive concerted number for the principals and full chorus. 
Something of its proportions may be deduced from the fact that 
it runs to thirty-nine pages in piano score. Act IV, though no 
longer than the finale of Act III, constitutes Donizetti’s most 
ponderable claim as a serious composer. It lends weight to the 
most lurid idea of inspiration, having been scribbled out in a 
few hours. The music is truly expressive of the demands of 
the plot, and, as an artistic statement of a harrowing situation 

the King of Hawaii to confer on Mdme. Patti the Royal Order of Kapirlani. 
They had the diploma and jewels with them, and they were accompanied by 
the King’s Chamberlain. I had to entreat them to wait ‘a moment’ while I got 
through my troubles. That moment must have been nearly two hours.” 
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brought to violent climax, it is without flaw. In fact, it is so 
good that one wonders why Donizetti did not do it more often. 
The tenor aria, ''Spirto gentil/'^ is only less famous than ""Una 
furtiva lagrima”: a few years ago, no less than twenty separate 
recordings of it were available. It is lyrically persuasive without 
being tantalizing. 

Between La Favorite and Donizetti’s most brilliant contribu- 
tion to comedy, Don Pas quale ^ three operas and three years 
intervened. The third of these — z light and imbecilic melo- 
drama about the mortgage on the old homestead, the farmer’s 
pure daughter, the rich villain, and the faithful lover — ^was 
Linda di Chamounix, a work that is in process of vanishing 
completely from the repertoire. Its original success, on May 
19, 1842, at the Kamtnerthortheater in Vienna, is easily ex- 
plained by the cast, possibly the most star-studded ever as- 
sembled for a premiere: Persian!, Marietta Brambilla, Mario, 
Tamburini, and Lablache. But if it had not been for a mad 
scene and a hysterical first-act coloratura aria, ""O luce di quest* 
anima** it might not have survived the year of its birth. Be- 
cause of them, every notable coloratura of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and even some of this have taken a fling at the role of 
Linda. 

Clara Louise Kellogg,f Patti, Galli-Curci, and Pons have been 
among favorite American Lindas. The last, singing in its first pro- 
duction by the regular Metropolitan company, on March 1, 1934, 
was supported by Gladys Swarthout, Richard Crooks, De Luca, 
and Pinza. After seven performances in two successive seasons, 
Linda has not been heard in New York. 

Brilliant as was the first cast of Linda di Chamounix, Doni- 
zetti composed — ^and wrote the libretto of — Don Pasquale for 
a cast of unsurpassed glamour — nothing less than the original 
""Puritani** Quartet, with Mario replacing Rubini, but with 
Grisi, Tamburini, and Lablache as of old. The opportunity 
evidently quickened his senses and warmed his imagination, 

♦ As this number was drawn from a score — 11 Duca d'Alba — ^which was not 
performed until thirty-four years after Donizetti’s death, his spectacular speed 
in writing Act IV is partly explained. 

f Miss Kellogg’s considered judgment on Linda: “It is a dear litUe story. . . 
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for this opera buffa, first heard at the Theatre Italien, on Jan- 
uary 4, 1843, suggested that Rossini’s comic muse might have 
to vacate the throne on which she had been sleeping for so 
many years. Not that Don Pasquale is the equal of II Barbiere. 
Slighter, less mordant, and less incredibly abounding, it has 
its own unfailing brand of deliciousness. Fortunately, this 
swiftly written score, composed in between eight days and 
three weeks (there is no agreement on this point), had no time 
for the lachrymosity that mars the larger part of Donizetti’s 
comic work. Don Pasquale is primarily, inflexibly, a great 
comedy of central situation: stemming from Pergolesi and 
Cimarosa, it is of the line that seems to have ended with the 
acidulous humor of Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi and the more 
polite and suave, but as crisp, social comment of Wolf-Ferrari’s 
II Segreto di Susanna, 

One of the most remarkable things about Don Pasquale is its 
unspoiled freshness, remarkable because it was the sixty-fifth 
opera of a man who, for twenty-five years, had been purveying 
all kinds of vehicles for all kinds of singers and all kinds of 
audiences, and who was, at the time of its creation, on the verge 
of a nervous collapse that was to end in imbecility and death 
within five years. It shares with the best comic works of the 
Italian school (with the notable exception of Puccini’s) a 
singular youthful quality on which the passing years have no 
effect. There is springtime in Don Pasquale, and though the 
music is undeniably thin, it is not so familiar as to be worn 
threadbare. In short, the charm persists. The chattery, saucy 
overture, a potpourri of good things from the opera, is Doni- 
zetti’s most tolerable, and might almost pass for good second- 
rate Rossini. The barefaced nonsense of the plot is matched by 
the high-spirited, often farcical numbers, reaching their most 
delicious absurd in the prolonged quartet at the end of Act II. 
Of the solo numbers, it is difficult to choose between Norina’-s 
entrance song, ''So anch' io la virtu/' a pert, madcap melody, 
wonderfully hummable and shrewdly underlining the situation, 
and Ernesto’s serenade, "Com' e gentil/' a suave love song of 
unmistakably Latin origin, with mandolinlike effects from the 
chorus. 
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During the rehearsals before the premiere of Don Pasquale, 
both the composer and the principals felt that the extra some- 
thing that every opera needs to get across was lacking. Rum- 
maging around in a pile of his manuscripts, Donizetti found an 
aria that he sent to Mario with the words: '‘Sing this to Norina 
in the garden scene.” This was ''Com* e gentil,** with which, 
with Lablache strumming a lute accompaniment behind scenes, 
the great tenor brought the fashionable Parisian audience to its 
feet on the opening night. 

While some revivals of Don Pasquale have been chiefly to give 
a popular tenor the chance to sing the serenade in an appropriate 
setting (even though most of it is sung offstage), and others to infuse 
variety into the coloratura repertoire, the true glory of the opera, 
conceived as Donizetti conceived it, belongs to Don Pasquale him- 
self. At the Metropolitan, where it has received twenty-flve per- 
formances in all, it was the gusty acting of Baccaloni, the Don 
Pasquale, that secured the record-breaking number of performances 
— ^four — in the 1940-41 season. With him, in the premiere of this 
revival, on December 21, were Sayao, Nino Martini, and Francesco 
Valentino. 

It happened that the best interpreter of the name role in Don 
Pasquale was its creator, Lablache. Of his interpretation, the usually 
cautious and generally faultfinding Chorley let himself go with 
abandon: 

It used to be said in Paris that the bouquet which the dear, 
silly hero of the farce-opera wore in the coat which stuck to him 
with as terrible a closeness as the outside garment of a sausage 
does to the contents within, was offered, night after night, by 
anonymous admirers. But throughout the entire farce of La- 
blache’s performances nothing was more admirable than his 
entire avoidance of grossness or coarse imitaton. There was, 
with him, that security which only belongs to persons of rare 
and admirable tact; and, with that security, the highest power 
of expressing comedy, tragedy, or grotesque, — because it be- 
longs to one who will risk nothing hazardous, but who is not 
afraid of daring anything extraordinary. When I hear of this 
person’s style, and that person’s high note, and when I think 
of Lablache, I am tempted to feel as if I had parted company 
with real comic genius on the musical stage for everl 
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Doni 2 :etti*s best coiiii(' openi was al5<> his last success: Don 
P(mjualc was followed by tfiree failures, written successively 
for Paris, Vieuua. and Naples. !r was pu!)li(‘ coolness to the 
first of these that is said to have fiastened his nieutal disintegra- 
tion. Tlie second, Maria di Rohan, is now renieiubered, if at 
all, because the mighty Cnorgio Rouconi, during a perform- 
ance at St. Petet’sburg. indulged in a fliglit of facial acrolKitics 
which, as an illuscation of operatic acting of die period, is at 
least worth a footmue.* l/he third, Doni/etti's last opera, 
was heard in iB.pf. lie died hnir years later. 

Doni/etti is a man wliose career ami rcorks will, unless 
o|)erati<* taste changes c<impl<‘tely, continue to take up a dis- 
pro{K)rtioiiate muiibc*t (d pag<*s in histories of tijiera f<ir many 
a year to <'ome. He |}rovi<led odes for die Ic'ading singers of 
singings goltieti age. and as long as their* aie singc*rs xvilling 
to iiiaicfi their voices witfi memories <jf tliac age, Luna and a 
few otluas o! Ids ojanas will h<* in die iep<*uoiie, some of them 
more often iiearti, untoi nmately, dian Don Pasqualr, die one 
opera in which he suipasse<l himself liy t<iusistemly striking 
higher than his own average. It is this gay toimaly that gives 
Ids otherwise transparent figure the little cpiestion mark that 
stands beside tlie names of diose prolific sr'cond'ratrrs who only 
once liave snatched at getdus, tiamndiig the Idgfiest power 
of all their potentialities into one bmsc ol iieatiom Yet, even 
Dan Pasqualc is no cK<e|iti<iu to the tuith that had Doui/etti 
never livetl, the subsetpicm history of opera woidd have been 
exactly the s;imr. 

• RotK'iifil Ii,i4 IwasirU l« NichoUts l ftuf whilr hr cotild r?t|»rciii 

tragedy with tmr lulr 0 I ht% lacr, anti omirdy with thr tithrt, Ai Clara lamlir 
Krllogg fnhi jl. in hri #»/ iin 4m<rfitiin i^nmu Owrimi, thr night nf 

Mauit 4t ioainn, Ktmunn "tnatiagrtl to fnin <mr itttlr <4 hii latr, grun ai the 
‘Ctagn Ma’ik, tti ihr antlirinr, whtlr thr oihri, whnh i'tHihl hr srrii trtnti <»nly 
thr r^ir^,itvriy htinHirnn^ and ihmftd. d'hr C^iar wai grcilly 

aniiwrd aiid drlightrd wnh tltr rshdhtttni.'* iHiUhttr^s hirtanir if was thr only 
gay s|Mii in a gnty rvrtnng. 
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Chapter XI 

The French Comic Spirit 


I N Paris^ the impudent incursion of the bouffons in 1752 had 
had other consequences besides the well-intentioned reform- 
ing efforts of Gluck. One, and perhaps the more natural, re- 
sult was the rise of a considerable school of French composers 
who, though they wrote in other styles, directed their major 
efforts to illustrating the comic spirit. Their origins are ob- 
scure, and as remote as one wishes to make them. It is possible 
that, late in the thirteenth century, the trouvere Adam de la 
Halle composed, in his pastorals with music and dialogue, the 
first essays in opera-comique. The solemn tone of one of these 
calls to mind at once the curiousness of certain French musi- 
cal terms: thus, opera-comique may be, but is not necessarily, 
comic — the main thing is that it must contain spoken dialogue. 
To illustrate further, all opera bouffe (almost but not quite 
equivalent to opera buffa, for whose unaccompanied recitative 
it substitutes spoken dialogue) is opera-comique, but all opera- 
comique is not opera bouffe, as a moment’s thought about 
Carmen, the most famous of all operas-comiques, shows. 

Whether Adam de la Halle’s pieces were true operas- 
comiques or not, French comic opera took a Rip van Winkle’s 
slumber until roused by the noise of the bouffons. Roused com- 
pletely, that is, for even the classically minded Rameau had 
composed an opera bouffe of moderately hilarious temper. But 
the year of the bouffons — 1752 — ^Jean-Jacques Rousseau com- 
posed, in Le Devin du village, a comic piece that had a popular 
currency far beyond that of Rameau’s. So it was the busy 
philosopher of Geneva who thus offhandedly set the stage for 
a persistent school of French operatic composers, sometimes 
flourishing, sometimes languishing, but finally the most char- 
acteristic product of the French musical stage. 

As is so frequently the case in the checkered, illogical story 
of French music, the first recognizable figure of this industrious 
race of frippery sellers was an Italian migrant, one Egidio 
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Romualdo Duni. Further to complicate the matter, he wrote 
his first French comic opera in Parma at the suggestion of 
Duke Philip, who was enough of a Bourbon to give the whole 
transaction a French twist from the start. This opera, Ninette 
d la cour (1755), was so well received in Paris that Duni re- 
moved thither and worked there for the remaining twenty 
years of his life. He soon found imitators of, if not his style, 
his way of tickling the public palate. 

The precarious state of infant French opdra-camiqne may be 
deduced from the character of Duni’s early colleagues: the 
first, Francois- Andr^ Danican, better knotvn under his father's 
assumed name of Philidor, was primarily a chess player of in- 
ternational celebrity: another, Pierre-Alex:indre Monsigny, was 
maitre d’hdtel to the Due d’Orl^ans when .seized by an ambition 
to become a light-opera comjxjser. Therefore, when Philidor 
and Monsigny composed their first opeias, they no <loubt 
thought of composition as a side line. And. though Philitlor 
remained true to chess, Momsigny gave up household eco- 
nomics for the more satisfactory busine.s,s of bitUling for fash- 
ionable adulation and, finally, the glory of membeiship in 
both the Institute and the Legion of Honor. .At the .same time 
that Marie Antoinette was playing at rusticity by turning 
over in her mind plans for the Petit 'Frianon. Monsigny was 
delighting the Parisian exquisites of both .sexes with his naive 
scores, with their simple melodies, transpatent atcompani- 
ments, and unquestioned charm. But neither Duni nor his two 
confreres were sufficiently vital to give real sap to a comic-ojx;ra 
tradition. 

Andrd-Erneste-Modeste Gr^try, born, in 17.^1, a few leagties 
outside France itself, but ultimately more Parisian than Jean tie 
Paris, was a timid Belgian who was pushetl to eminent c by the 
right people, and pushed onto the scene just when the testjurce- 
fulness he so abundantly had was most needed to sftore up the 
uncertain fortunes of French comic opera. A tit h Belgian 
prelate had sent him to Rome, and after eight yeais of study in 
the riotous capital of Clement XHI, he set out vaguely for 
Paris. He stopped in Geneva en route, where Voltaire refused 
to write a libretto especially for him, but assuied him that 
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Paris was iiuleecl the place for a young artist. Success came 
to liim with al>surtl ease. He had been in the ca{>ital for less 
than a year, as a petteti proteg^ of the Swedish aiuf)assador, 
wiien his I.e Humn was procliu'ed witli great ta 1 at. Based on 
Voltaire*s silly conception of an American Indian’s innocence, 
and of a girl who dies of stiame after sacrificing lier honor to 
save lier lover’s lihc /.c Huron ma<le a powerful apj)eal to- 
audiences inoculated witli the fashhmablc Rcnisseaiiism of the 
day. 

With Ijirilr, a.iicaiier piet'e in scminuaual vein, and which, 
like Lc Huron, iHianied a Iitn*etto by tfu* eminent and shallow 
Marmofiteh Cortiv t<nind liimstil estaldished. Lualr -contains 
a didactic, siimglv virtuous cpiaitci - - poui on rtrr mieux 
quau setn do la InmdloT' that swept France hu" fifty years 
and was u-se<t <»ii the !<Mst likely o<<ass(ins. Its laimey sentiment 
rose like incense tcj the' tMungetus Louis X\'I duiing the* short^ 
lived reaitioii in lii'^ tavui just lu'hjic the priitHl of inflexible 
hatred set in. And final uonv tn the* pool tiupes of die 
(irande Annre the ilrttait, humdium hiiiglic'i celrbnued in the 
qnartt*t became idnmfu'd witli tfie ligtue of the lattle Hor- 
jKira! snrioundcn'! bv liis guaids. 

When (tirtiv wyis twenty ngtu years old, he {uotinced his first 
true ofnha lion/|c. Lo i'aldoati fmilanf, Apotlnajsis folknved: 
lie was t'ompaied to Ihagolrsi. and his adnuiers began to eall 
liim 'hhr iXhdieie of Fuauli music/' Adulation tcjuld go no 
further. Vigrr If" Hum was to paint luin. l)i. Buin-ry t<i pro- 
nounce him the idol of tlir Faiisiaus, and Napoleon to pay 
him conn nothing could <*\t red the <’\cessivr greenness of 
this evil lic*st lauu’l. Hidenot and the* Fnc yc lopedists, still fight- 
ing ttie alic’adv dca idcd nunio dos hotifftms, look uj) this new 
Pergolesi, aaid t!ir cautious, op|.iortunistic young man was s*»on 
the lion of the* Mtlotis. .Social success rvas Ids, and atlri hr com- 
poses! twosiioft oprias fen Maiie Antoinette’s wedding festivi- 
ties, lie became’ a coulf favoiite. One of diesc' was 1 j\% !)fux 
Atmrr.s^ a really amusing score full of delicious ptogram ef^ 
fects -- just the s-oif uf thing to captivate tlir not too sfioilcd 
ytmng girl the Haiiphiiie still %\%is. 

Ill 1770. die year of l,ts Htux Axmros, though Ch'eiryi career 
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was but five years old, it was already a[>parcut that lie was not 
to be a reformer. His was a static talent, more or le.ss tiepeadent 
on momentary inspiration, thougli he had a resjjeetable enough 
academic background. Gretry was not a thinker, and though he 
associated with the wits and savants of the ca{)ital. from D’Alem- 
bert to Mine dc Stael, from Cuimm to Mile tie lesjunasse. he 
was not really one of them. As a musician, he had the strength 
and weaknesses of a dilettante, anti he never mastered anything 
beyond the rudiments of musical architecture. He .seem.s to have 
escaped the influence of the theory-loving Rameau, who Itad 
died only the year before Cfretry reached Paris. Also, though 
he worshiped Rousseau, he was never infected with a p.ission 
for big general ideas or a feeling that he hatl to revt)Iutioni/.e 
the world. He wrote mclotlies because they came to him, hut 
his harmony was barren and his orchestration wan, again in 
contrast to Rameau, who had evolved a lavish onhestia and 
who used varied and meaty harmony. Only twenty six instru- 
ments are called for in a typical Cirthry .score, and it w.is sneer- 
ingly said of his harmony that one might drive a lo.u h and 
four between the ba.s.s and the finst violin. 

What charmed Gretry ’s jnihlic was the spontaneity of hi.s 
melodies,* the aptnccss of his pictorial efl'etts. and the happy 
way he joined words and musi<. Few ^‘^e^u h comjio.seis have 
surpassed Gritry in the perfection of a <let l.mi.uoiy style. Char- 
acteristically, he .'ulmired Haydn’s charming hut insignilu.mt 
operas, but was put off by Mozart, whose stage woiks he di.s- 
missed impatiently: “Mozart puts the pedest.il on the .stage, 
and the statue in the orchestra." Unfortunately. Git-try him- 
self was never tempted to make the .same erroi. Id tompen.sate 
for his lack of aclventurousne.ss, he was ingenuously .self- 
analytical: “I rcceivetl from Nature the gift of appiopriate 
melody, but she denied me that of strit t and <<impli<aie<l har- 
mony.” 

Gri^try, child of nature and tliscreet courtier, h.id a magnili- 
cent career as long as the ancit’u rt^gimr Listed, and then a 
tolerable one under the 'I’error, for- -still .i (ourtim, ami li.tsi- 

Speaking of C.r^try in 1817. Wclior saitl. **tt wouUl lir Ui etiual 

the really cxfjiii.silc- purity of his nH-lcKlicst, wtiiih an- aluao to -.uit the 

exigencies of the iiioincnt anti not actorcliiig to steiroty(«-.l fi.ims " 
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cally witiunit pcilitical c'OiivictioiivS—ho kiunv how to bend 
with the stcirni. Mme du Barry sliod precious tears over his 
Ijniire ei Azor. and granted him a pension. Marie Antoinette 
stood gociinother to <aie of Ids three j)retty daughters. Wiien 
tlie whimsical Austrian found opera tliat j)leased her better 
than his, he rtiired from the scene so gracefully as to seem 
to he ('onferring a ctuuplinuait (Ui her taste. Pensions and 
sinecures were showered on turn. A street in Paris bore Ins 
name. Amiable* and well iFdaiued. he receivetl these honors 
widiout hisiiig his head. His one meeting with lus hero Rous- 
seau jiassed <ilf badly, hut he Inire no gnulge, and in lyph, 
long after the j>hilcrs<ipher‘s death, punliased the Hermitage, 
tlie I'louse Rcuisseau had occupie<l at Nf<mtniorcney. 

M*he Revolution imenupted, hut did not lialt, Chdtry’s 
career: true, it confiscated his picjpeity, hut after some hesita- 
tion did not {irohilnt the* pcafoimaiuc* of his works. By the 
time Nap<deon apj)earc*d cm tlu* scene, /c (bc^try laid 

iHTome one c4 the* vemaatcal musicians <d the* Ficauli Re^ 
public. The KmjKaor testou'd and augmented his honors, 
(deary dic-d .it tfie Hermitage* in iHig: tiad he livcal on into 
the ic‘ii»n of Lends XVlIi, he* might liavc* acepdrea! veen greater 
rervards, foi had lu* mu flatten cal that piince, tlien (lomte de 
Provence, hy seating, ttdnv yeans bc*foi<\ his libretto of Im 
(Uiratmnr du (uurr? I ids t ollahmation. In* it saiel. worked out 
most happily hn fioth pauic-s l.a ilaramtie iHaanu* a great 
Idf at the* Opcaa, and ht-hne* lands’ dcaith in iHtrj, wars ap- 
inoac ldng its five* lumdt calth prifcnmame* at that institution. 

Vet. despite Ids alnuwt invai table* gotui luck, (bciiy did not 
go thiougli life* unciitici/ed. (lefihnle ri Pmutis, simg at Ver- 
sailles in tyyg lor the maruage* of the lutuia* (Ifruhas X to 
Maria lliertssa ed Saidiida. lioastcal Sophie Atnould and. in its 
Paris producticni senmavliat later, that naupe*! amtaual singing 
starls suc‘c<*ssor at tfie (Ijieia, Rosalie la’vassc’iu: this did not 
kc*c*p I, a Haipi* from calling (^dfduilr f<*cfdc*. <a Milt* de Les- 
pinassr Itom fnteling it ’’latltei anemic/* ‘lids dissatistariion, 
even among' Ids fiiends, with (betty*s far funn seaHidng riiiisic 
rvas heightened liy the pioduc tiom tin* veiy nest ye.ria of (ihick's 
fiist Paris operas. But when the loc'al cic*mand lot (b^iry dwdn- 
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died to performances on Sunday — the unfashionable day — the 
composer could console himself with the knowledge that his 
operas were being performed simultaneously in iuilf a dozen 
European countries. 

By refusing to greet Piccinni rvhen he arrived in Paris, 
Gr^try unwittingly seemed to take sides in the great Gluck- 
Piccinni strife. The Piccinnists took revenge by creating dis- 
turbances during performances of his operas. Fortunately, in 
1784, when his masterpiece, Richard Coeur dt; Lion, was pro- 
duced at the Op^na-Comique, most of tlu,s animus against him 
was a thing of the past, and, after a mildly succe.s.sful (trernithe, 
in which exception was taken to the ending, this work, slightly 
altered to disarm future criticism, soon became epidemic. Its 
fame spread almost immediately to F.ngland, where two ver- 
sions, one by “Gentleman John” lUirgoyne, the absent-minded 
blunderer of Saratoga, strove witli eacii other to liold the 
town. 

Today, when the rest of Richard (and most of Gr^try) is 
completely forgotten, Blondel’s aii -"f) Richard! d man roi !" — 
gets a rare hearing. Its popularity during the last lifteen yeans 
of the eighteenth century, and well into the nineteenth, can 
scarcely be imagined. During the Terror, citizens weie guillo- 
tined for no more heinous crime than singing its royalist 
strophes, and the fact that he had composed it pl.aced (hdtry 
in momentary peril. 'I'he air became, in fact, tlu- Houibon 
anthem, though all manner of men .sang or hummed its de- 
liberately archaic mcastires. 'Fhat dour lepublic an. John Quincy 
Adams, went around singing to liimself the doleful lines, "(') 
Richard! L’unwers t’ahandonne”: he had failed of re election, 
and no doubt liked to fancy him.self as abandotied by the uni 
ver.se. Although most of Gr<!-try’s previous success had be<>n 
made in lighter works, his most enduring ie[)ufation came 
from Richard, a serious ojtcra. 

Richard was in every .sense the summit of (irt'tty’s achic-ve- 
ment: although he lived almost thirty years Iong«-r. ;md through 
1792 wrote at least one ojxtra every year, and did not cease* writ- 
ing operas until 1804, he gradually declined as a composer. 
The honors Gentry received under Napoleojj were paid to 
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the sliacle of greatness. In 1790, his mediocre Pierre le grand 
was almost tlie last opera to depict royalty in a favoral>le ligiit; 
the following year, his (luiUaume 7 V// was a successful effort 
in coat-turning. Miu'h like the presentalay oflicials of totali- 
tarian state's, tlu‘ revolmionai’y ccunmittees were soon ordering 
French c.rtists of every stripe to pro<luce works of propaganda 
—it wars n<it enougii, ruleti tlie bureaucrats, for a work to be 
neutral: it must be vicjlently pro-Revolution. 

Anuuig tlucs<* wh<i respeuaied without scru|)le to the govern- 
ment’s demands w^rs the fo.rmer arclu'ourtier Ciretry. In I)e- 
cemljcr, 179:1, p<istt*rs appcMit'd announcing his cme act opera. 
La FtHe de la Raison, evi<lent!y intended as a j)lacatory offering 
to the ideally ctailheaded <leity who was t<i usurp tlie pl:ice of 
le don dim <an tfic* lij»s. if not iti the lu'arts, of all prudent 
revolutionaiic's. and tvfuise insta!!ati<in at Notre Dame was so<m 
to tak<^ place, but the autluu ities, after leading the libretto, 
were tluanselves levohrd. and Cuetry had to ai)j)ly his tunes to 
new suhjca t matter. As Im Rostere telmhlteaine, celrluating the 
planting of the ti<*e of lifteicv. it was givtm at the Optha on 
September 1791. Some idea oi die tone <d tlu*se m:ide to 
Older ii‘V{ 4 iuiunai y operas mav be gatheied from tlu* fat ! that 
one Mtnu* <rf Im Rosihe, dept<ting mms sediuerl into tianeing 
lascivicnisly, was <h‘s<'iilred. hv I ,e Jonrna! de l^aris as ’’very 
g:iy.” A hallef suite bom this opeia. nuue sweetly staitl than 
gay. is tme ot the few t omp<isitions liy (betry still oitasionally 
lieard. 

One of the most extiaoKlimuy per foi mam es of tliis lime 
was a rihald, aiiiiroyalist business ialleil Le Longrrs des rois, 
eomposetl cmnmunally by a <lo/en more <n less distinguished 
men, bunging logetlua smh disparate .spirits as (beiry, the 
sober (Iheiufuni, the fasfricmable Ki eut/<a (to whom Beethoven 
dedieatcal tlu^ Uhi famous smiata). Dalayrac. ami the young, 
still%strug|.^liiig FtirnneuNit olas Mehul, It was topicsil rvitlioni 
being a< curate: kings. Ijetiayed by their misH’esses (a shaft di- 
recaed int 9 fe< tually at tire faithful Du Barry, who liad jusi been 
guillotinedi. a.ir foi<. e<i to <iisguise themselves as saiisaailottes 
to csscsijK* vcaigriui justite. Hie .skit might have had point 
through one short ac't, but in diree long acts it was merely 
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tiresome. It lasted one pcrforniance, and was lucky for only 
one of its collaborators: Mchul ret:eivcd an ap|>oi!U!iient at 
the Comcdie Italiciuie and an annual stii)end of t)iic thousand 
livres. 

McdiuFs reward was at least poetically just, lor of the entire 
group, not to mention the dyed in the-wool conservatives who 
were apathetically obeying the dictates of the rahl)le, 110 one 
was more enthusiastically for the J)asic principles of tlu* French 
Revolution — Uberte, egalite, /mterni/e— than he. In fact, 
Mehul became unoflicial composer extraordinary to the* Inench 
Revolution and, until its euergievs had dril)bled away into ituid- 
dle, composed countless Iiymus, cfiatus, and cantatas celebrat- 
ing its transient deities and shihbc^letiis. His Chitnf du depart, 
first sung in July, 1794. for a time vied in popuhu ity witli the 
Marseillaise: it was the marching song of tlie c'onseiipt aiiuies 
of the Republic, and to the ragged legions who went im{>u- 
dently to match themselves with tiie tried, well accoutered 
armies of Austria it was distributed by the tens of thousands. 
Its words flowed from the pen of Marie josepli Hhenica , whose 
brother Andrt!; was, at the moment of its writing, awaiting 
execution for those imprudent deeds whic h Umberto (norclano 
(or his librettist) has construc‘d as heroism in the modern 
veristic opera Andrea Chenier, It was wiien tliis same Marie- 
Joseph proposed a consenmtoire de masique (whiHi still exists) 
that the authorities gave Mehul the most important sign of 
their satisfaction by creating him its first inspec tor of instruc- 
tion. 

During their lifetimes, Grctry and Mehul wc*re knotvn re- 
spectively as the Moliere and Corneille of French music. It is 
an illuminating generalization if not interfireted too paiticti- 
larly, for it points up the essential antithesis l)etwc*en the 
lighthearted liegeois and the more earnest peasant lad from 
the foothills of the Meuse. Like (hetry, Mcdiul had come to 
Paris as a green boy, but lie had not coiupiered the c ity as 
easily. He did not know the ropes— in fact, never got to know 
them as well as the suaver Gretry. Nor did a letter of introduc- 
tion to Gluck, who was busy staging Iphigenie en ^fauride, 
bring him anything tangible. Good advice lie got: tlie Austrian 
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composer strongly urged his sixteen-year-okl caller to give up 
the idea of c*oin|KKsiiig churcli music, and take to the stage. 
Melud acted iiiiiiiediately on this advice, choosing a jKXan tlnat 
had won a government prize. Cora was tlie first of a lifetime 
of had. alisurdly ctiosen liliixatos. wliicli were instrumental in 
shaping his anihigmms car<‘er. With few exceptions. Mefmrs 
operas enpiyc'd an <^pening spurt ai jHipularicy. followed l)y a 
langnisliing hox ofiic'e and final dissohnitjn. For, <lesj)ite the 
usually ehariiiiiig musie the composer lavished on tlietn, their 
librettos wc*rc* too imulj for evtai an umliscriminating public 
to swallvuv. l‘he amiable Mchul, almost stu[>idly Imml)le, 
l)lamed flu’ ultimate faihues of his op«*ras mit on his flawlessly 
inept taste in libicanis, hut on his delightful music. I'iiue and 
tiiiH* again he heggcnl die pardon <if Ids hack liln'etiists for 
spoiling their pieiious liamiiwork. 

And you Mehul giJt ahmg and had his successes, llis public 
understood, even if he did not, Widdn thirtcTii yt‘ais of las 
arrival in P.uis, two ol las c»peias had hetm leccnvtal wantily 
enough give 1dm an cmviable jKisidon among die musicians 
of the capital. In his small way, he got caugla up in a social 
whirl. l‘A-en in the* davs hefoie Mine Retandcu' liegan wesuing 
Directoiu* gcnvns. he was welcome at her mlon, ami among 
his other tiiends he numlHacal the ac tor d ahna, Rouget dc 
Lisle, ami many td his fellow composens. including Ciossec, 
Greiry, ♦md lloielditni. In Mehul was delndtc'ly on the 

way up. and pea haps foi tliat veiy leason was momentarily in 
peiil in tliosc* days, success (no matter whosr| was emmgii 
to make die movents audioiities listc-n to any tale hi ought them 
by a jesdous ill wishio . 

Melud's opcaa, MrluUor rt Pluostm\ a tale of incest, was 
forlnddeii ben ausc* the bcok ’‘was not sufluaentty Repufdicaii 
in spiiit, . . . Hu’ %voul 'Idierty' does not appcsir once.** Mhe 
sacred wind \\a% cibedicmtly uiseited at fiecptent intervals, die 
censors (calltnis to imestj wme* appeased, the ojK’ra was jiro-’' 
duced, ;iiid Mfltur% hcsid was safe lot die time hetng. I fie 
opera w.is clcaitium co;! again, this intu* lor “uiisfaotdy extrava- 
gance in die.' cmfimic^s*': as this dcoail svas outside fds province# 
Mclitd vriy svnsibly igiioied the new c.haige, Goiisklering Ids 
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hairbreadth escapes as he peacefully pursued his artistic career 
in Revolutionary France, it is no wonder that Mehul changed 
easily from sincere republicanism to no less sincere Bonapart- 
ism, and served enthusiastically as an official of the Empire. 

The Terror was almost spent when Mehul, already on in- 
timate terms with the man who, beginning his career as a soldier 
of the Revolution, was to end as Emperor of a vaster France 
than ever before, heralded the changing times by composing 
an opera with a king as hero. Perhaps, however, this is credit- 
ing M^hul with too much consciousness in the matter: he may 
merely have taken the first story that came his way, and the 
bold one may have been his librettist Bouilly, the hack who, 
despite his shortcomings, and in addition to writing the book 
on which Fidelio was based, managed for many years to pro- 
vide the first composers of France with librettos. Le Jeune 
Henri, based on an incident from the youth of Henri IV, was 
thin in plot — too silly, in fact, to be resented for more than 
a night or two. At the third performance (May, 1797), the 
composer was called out for an ovation: the offending white 
plume of Navarre was forgotten in the loveliness of the music. 

The overture to Le Jeune Henri got a hold on Parisian 
hearts; it had been encored from the first, and for thirty years 
was used as a kind of instrumental entr’acte. Called La Chasse 
du jeune Henri, it is a sparkling bit of program music, frankly 
delighting in realistic tricks and touches — a swift, courtly hunt 
carried on amidst vicissitudes of weather, the whole mildly 
presaging the most famous of program overtures, that to Ros- 
sini’s Guillaume Tell. It is no accident that the rest of Le 
Jeune Henri has been silent for a century or more, while La 
Chasse can be heard even on records. Mehul, who later turned 
to writing symphonies patterned on Haydn’s, was almost in- 
variably most successful as an instrumental composer. In an 
otherwise sloppy transitional period, when melodies were al- 
lowed to speak all too barrenly for themselves, Mehul was 
notable for the exquisite joinery of his musical craftsmanship. 

Mehul is often catalogued as a founder of the French light- 
opera school that culminated in Auber and Offenbach. Ac- 
tually, his forte was not only serious opera but, beyond that. 
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a form of such intense sol)riety and devout ele^^ation that it 
can only be c*a!Ied opera-oratorio. In 1799, lie presented, in 
Ariodant, a score of grave Iieaiuy and fastidious workmanship, 
witli a book one step removed from Ariosto. Fight years later, 
when his usually dim star was !)urning with unwonted splen- 
dor, he wrote his masterpiece. /o.vc///i, a work of lyrical fecundity 
without a trace of die deft and the gay so ofttai associated with 
his name. It is this movingly noble work which shows tliat 
M^iuds real masna' was luu lus elder colU‘ague (wretry, but in 
truth die grcsiC Austrian wfiom lie had sougfit. as a faltering 
novice, almcwt thirtv sears before. 'Ffie loftiiusss and austca’e 
grandeur widi wfiicli (diuk Iiad mantled liis pagan diemcs 
Mehul claimed for tlu‘ Bihlic'a! story of josepli a,nd his evil 
hredircn, Unf<a tunatciv. has the usual jioor Mcdutl 

liliretto, (i)hesive enough, it is completely clcnoid of love in- 
terest, a lack that has not cauleared it to the* Frcmcli people. 
In (Germany, howrvea, it came* to lie regarded almost as a na- 
tive work, proliably lauausc' the* rising masters of the* New 
(k*rman School saw in it some faint pievisiou, and that not 
wholly accidc’iital, of their idesds. 

(Classic' in dc*c lamation. c lassie", too, in harmonic mood, Joseph 
turned its face* to the* using sun of romanticism in its free- 
singing nuiodic' line, A study of die score is amply rewarding, 
and not otdy in pure aural delight: it reveals througliout a 
musical scholar of ranging c tuiosity. taste, and liberal refinc*- 
meiit. ’Fhc overture and the* prelude tn Act 11 carry us |)er* 
sistemdy to die* hc*st traditions cjf llavclu ami Mo/art, while 
Joseph's still famous recitative and air in Act I 'A'ainement, 
Phnratnd' and "Alhnmps pnirruelsr* are. at Icsrst in considera- 
Ide stietciics, new nautoiy. No wemder that \Vc*her, %vho staged 
Joseph lovingly at I>u*sdcm in 1H17, alter a judicious cjuahficsi- 
tiou as to its ”diab timvP went on in an all hut rapturous 
strain about this work *’imhm*d widi a sentimc*m, a pathos, a 
purity of line and composition beyond c’omparc*.'* No wonder 
that Wagnc*r <-alled it ’‘a magnituem %vork. w^hieh transfKrrtcd 
me to a higher rvorid,'* 

Medial lived until 1817. hut tlie last decade of his life was 
an amiciiuiax spent I'lleasaruly enough in a rose garden, where, 
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with the same sdiolarly and loving solicitude that he lavished 
on his music, he produced some rare blossoms. At ins funeral, 
the oration was quite fittingly pronoumed by another, and 
greater, musical scholar, Cherubini, and among the mourners 
were Mduil’s friend Boieldieu and his pupil Ilerold, both of 
whom mimicked the cleverest effects of his comic style. 

Grtoy and M^hul, like Garrit k in Reynolds’ famous pic- 
ture, were torn between the Tragic aiul the Comic: Muse. 
Fran^ois-Adrien Boieldieu had slight conflict of that sort. He 
chose early in life to be a com{)oser of comic operas, and rarely 
deviated. While he had composed ten mediocre operas before 
his twenty-fifth birthday, his eleventh, just scpiee/ed in before 
that date, .showed a new shrewdness in supplying what his 
Parisian audience wanted, lx Cali ft- dt: Btij^dad (iHoo) rvould 
be rated a sma.sh hit even today; it ran for .seven hundred 
consecutive performances. Despite its Oriental theme, the opera 
makes no attempt to sound Oriental — Boieldieu w;is nothing 
if not unadventurous. Oriental stories were the rage in those 
dawn days of French romanticism, but Boieldieu, knowing the 
simple, easy melodics his Frenchmen knew they liked, was not 
risking even a Turkish march. Cherubini was sc.indali/e<l at 
the adulation being paid to lx Calife: “Wrenh!" he is .said to 
have exclaimed to Boieldieu with heavy playfulne.ss as he ac- 
costed the younger man in the lobby of the theater where the 
opera was running: “Are you not ashamed of such imd<'served 
success?” Instead of answering no (like everyone el.se, Boieldieu 
was a little afraid of Cherubini), he enrolled with the lot luida- 
ble Italian for a stiff course in counteritoiiu. 

His head swimming with glory, Bftieldieu <jui< kly m;iri ied 
a shrew. As quickly re|)enting. he lied to Russi;t. rvhere he 
remained for eight years, theie exjKwed to the da//ling barbaric 
edges of its folk music and completely failing to be tout bed 
by them. He came, he saw, he stopped his ears, and, like the 
gentle lamb he was, served as niaitre, da chafudla to the inventor 
of the Holy Alliance. During this comparative suspensiutt of 
life, he penned several harmle.s.s Pari.sian operas. They gave 
him practice, steadied his hand, anti in the eyes of the .Vutot lat 
of All the Russias took nothing from his siaitue. But the St. 
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Petersburg winters were iiu'Iement. and wlien Russia and 
France went Cii war in uHio. Ikueldieu seized tins as a pretext, 
and returneci h<imc\ knideci— 'Us was the custom in those polite, 
hypocritical days--'-with imperial largess. 'Two years later, lie 
was fully re estaldished as onc‘ of Paris* musical tlarlings. In that 
fateful year i8ie. when Napole<m was Ursing Ids all in the 
east, Ikueldieu trtMCed his admirers to a romantic flummery 
called Jean ile l^aris, Iktsiai <m one of the half do/en funda- 
mental plots, it deals with a prin<<’ who wants to he loved for 
himself, and so w<hks Ids lady ^is a ii<h hourgc'ois.’^' 

By uSiy. B<iieldi<ni's position was sueli tliat, on Melud*s 
death, la* siu ( <‘rtk‘d to tlie sac ant seat in the Instituie. thert*l)y 
iicerally hutidliating to d<\uh Ids rixail. Nicado Lsouard, a sulky 
Maltese who scauiis to have proceeded on the theory that, hy 
smofheiiiig the umsi<al stage in a rain td hastily ctmcoet<*d 
ojjeras, he touki hully fits wav itito fame*. Me*inwldk*, for an 
otliet <dglu years, tlu* Institut('‘s new ornanumt also went on 
grinding out iiagiam li ivialicies whk h piovcal that < ‘.lieiaddid 
had leituual him oiM<iuntetpoint in vain. I hen. fifty years edd, 
BtuVklieu iu^gat a luastripita e. Flu* Scott cult was at its ludght. 
and Sc rihc’, at tin* opcadng of a c arcHu that was to Icsive in its 
wakc‘ meue than five' huiidied lihtettos <d vatying <|uality» had 
pate fied togechen Iji Datnt blanthr from parts cd 77ir Minmsirrx 
and fun* A/unueroiiy I he rt*sulting story has, for some reason, 
found admiicus, though its spcatial trappings, fake luurihca' 
tions, and toituous mazes would do hu notlung hettcu than a 
(hade II cinema mvstcay. Ihc’ fu-st that can la* s.iid for Sc libe's 
book is that it contains cuciv sou of situation c*Kcept a uagie 
oiuc 

I hdortimatcdy, liote!dn.'u uas not a pudound musician. Nor 
was he* giftcai xvith imaginaciem in its }dghc‘st ic*ac!jc*s. For 
tiusse he snbstitutc'cl, in 1 41 Ihunr blafnlu\ |dc%.tsing sm faces, a 
faiu'y buoyant and caielic*c% and a fmc*ly tt*inpc*ic*d atul tiieless 
wdt. i\Iou*ovei. Im ihtnir Idiutihr is. witficuit bcung windy or 
diffuse*, laiuu* feuwatd tiirough its tfnc'e Icmg .uts hy a gusto— 
a musiesd elnillieiic <* chat nma’i fi,tgs. In this single ofiera, 

• If ill ,1 <# 14 / laiii /oia dr /Sins fhat iMitil l•iukrU llti? rritcwfircl 

Wiil^tirii.iii ti,CiS. iii.tilr lio ii|iri4nt tlrlniC 
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BoYeldieu carved out a small but not unprincely territory of 
his own. When La Dame blanche became the most |X)pular 
comedy of its day, its creator modestly disclaimed his right to 
the more fantastic tributes by saying that maybe the Parisians 
were merely fed up with Rossini, who, incidentally, was a 
devotee of the melodious White I.ady. 

La Dame blanche has been called the Frencli (‘oumerpait of 
Der Freischiitz, and it has been pointed out tliat it is an ex- 
pansion of the chansoTh just as the musical feel of Welder’s mas- 
terpiece descends from the old VolksliecL All tliis is (|uite true, 
but in La Dame there are also musical tpiotations fixun S<*ot» 
land and not a few touches of pure 1825 Ptuas — n of 

vaudeville, even. Something of tlie brimming <ner (juality of 
Weber’s melody is in La Dame blanche, and evidently the ^ 
mans have discovered it, for the oj)era has long hc‘en a tavot ite 
east of the Rhine. 

It was in a German translation that patrons of the Metro{K>litan 
heard La Dame blanche in a single {>erfonnance, on Fc*hruary 15. 
1904, with a cast that included Johanna Ckulski and l^mise Homer, 
with Felix Mottl conducting.'* New York had first heard it in 
French only two years after its premihr, atul then, in in an 

English translation by John Howard Payne, with the store im 
piously fattened with slabs of Rossini, Weber, Au!)er, and others. 
When a local troupe did it iu 1H87, Vutor Herln^tk wife took die 
female lead. In Paris, after its wildly appkmdeti /nemukc. on 
December 10, 1B25, it retained, with few interrnptions, its Imld on 
French affections, and has passed its fifteen liundretidi performame 
at the Ojxira-Comicjuc. 

Although he was only in tlie middle fifties, Boieldieu was 
doing little more than sjiend the liberal and muc h needed 
pension Thiers liad bestowed upon him wtien. in Lemis* 

JosephTerdinand Hcrold, the most brilliant of Miami’s pupils, 
produced his still-famous Zarnpa, For nineteen years tliis prodi 
giously active composer, one of the first Prix de Rome winners, 

* As a side light on operatic strategy of the time, it is wouh iitittnic that 
Heitirich Conried, then in his first season as manager ut the Mrtto|Hditati. cImisc 
this (to New Yorkers) unfamiliar ojKtra as the vehicle wtth wtiith to rnmnlute 
a much-heralded new tenor. Fran Naval, who, iiidtleiually, 4iil not recuin to 
the Metropolitan for a second seasorr. 
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had been uirniiig' <nu. senuetimes aiiytliing but sluKldily, shoals 
of syniphonies. balkas, sonatas, operas, and musical niiseellany. 
Wonderful tilings luul been |nedieted of the l)oy Heroic!, who 
in the course of tlie velars turned into a feverislily prodnetive 
near-genius runiiitig a losing race with consumpticiu. In the 
wliole history of music' im man has wastcal away so energetically. 
Had lu^ turncsl his calenis emirelv to tiie svmphony. lie might 
ha%’e done great things tfiere, Imt he was attrac ted by tlie more 
spectacular rewards oi (jpeia. He dic*d just sliott of forty-two, 
lamenting with almost his last breatli that he had just begun 
to understand the music'al stage. Vet he had Itsirned a great 
deal, and two operas, prcKluced in camsecutive ycsirs, liear wit» 
msss to great gilts. 

Zamfm, an o/Vm-eown/i/c though not a btrufle, was tfie first 
of ilcrohrs masteipicac's. Like I. a Danu* it has the .sort 

of grisly plot that Webet l(Ue<l. and is. iurtiua more, not much 
inferitu’ in icdiit and dtamatic intensity to the* (kanian. Al 
diough nothing is <iom* to prove it t<Hiay. Hcaoid is cjuite 
Wefjer s peer, ti ma his masten. in stageavan thincsss: not un- 
naturally. lot ids (oniuatiou with tlu' Itsiding Parisian opera 
liouses was long ami intimate’. N<»! d<ies the' attalogy end there: 
/jmijMis cnc’ituie, once so da//ling and c’Vcai stattling, and ucnv 
so iuic kneyc’d and sIcm/v, i’. lendnisc etit of a Wk’bei potpom ri. 

In reading the sc ou’ c?l /junfm, it is well to give* your jireju 
dicTS a tvst bv skipping tiie overture and c’xatidning the ac tion 
at once, lluac’ is something finely eflu iemt in the way tliat 
Herold procc’c’ds thnniglt the musical <*\position of a dilfunh 
and implausible hcjok witliout sacrificing tomanca* or veive. 
Invention nevc-r fahens, tempo is c-ver light. Lhe lomantic note 
is elIVctivc'ly sounded tfuoughout, but withcnit Weben's over 
insistence. Heiold, toci. is less semimemal he has a feeling lor 
measure that saves fdm. lu some lespects, he* is perhaps clostT 
to Marsdmei than to Webei. not least c>| all in the fac't that his 
brilliance occasionallv la/ois off into sin illness. lint to cam- 
descend to /jinifm hc'cause it is a Ftench ojtnn-cofniipie is to 
give oneself away and, in thesse days of Cun man and Italian 
domination of the opera houses, to c'onfess oneself afraid of 
adventure. (Ihorley has aiimsitigly dcsscrihed London’s attempt 
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to Stage Zampa in 1844, when Persumi, usually so resourceful, 
was reduced to confusion when {>laced vis a-vis a tenor wlio was 
none too good to start witli and was incaiKildc of singing 
Zampa’s low notes. For it must he adniitn‘d tliat Zampa Ls 
difficult to produce: the name role, {jrohahly vvuiaen for tlie 
eminent tenor-baritone, JeamBaptiste-Mai ic (lliollct, rctpuics 
that type of wonderfully useful freak voice. 

The Germans liave taken Zampa to their hearts, tliough when 
they give it, the vocal extremities of Zampa himself are often 
excised. Tlie French prefer IlcaoUrs more liglulieain*d master- 
piece, Le Pre aiix clercs (18^^52), d’iu‘ S(’ent‘ is I^uis, tlie stoiy is 
from a Merim^e novel— in sliort, the wlude tiling is uiic|uaii- 
fiedly French. More dashing than Zampa. it lias dialkc’d up 
more than a thousand performances at the Gomic|ue iht* great 
Marie-Caroline Miolan-Carvalho sang in tlie duHtsamltln 
Maurice Caucliie, a specialist in the held, has t ailed /.e /hr? 
aux clercs *hhe culminating point ol opera (<muqiu\ Frendi 
and foreign.” It is the work of a man who lias masterctl his 
medium completely and therefore has leisiue to devote his 
talents to those details whidi give finish and ptunt. It is notable 
that the bold innovator Berlioz eomjilained of HerolcFs c hro- 
matic fieterodoxies, and it is ecpially notable that even today 
Harold's late scores retain a faint but rcHogni/abU* exotic ism. 
The overture to Le Pre aux eleres, wluc h is not pl*iyed as edtem 
as it deserves, gives us that experience* of refreshing novelty of 
which we are deprived in tlie overture to Zampa, whic h is 
played ten times more tlian it dersenves. Nor is the complete 
score of Le Pre less good than that of Zampa it is, if anything, 
more scintillant, with moments of wit and c^pigiam and a total 
impression of unified style. 

One month after the premiere of Le Pre aux i'lere^s. Ilciold, 
with tlie imperisliafile Gherubiui liovering over him to pro- 
nounce the doge, gave in to phtliisis. Lc*ss than two years biter, 
on October 8, 1834, Boteldieu died, and with him an epoc h in 
French comic opera. 

Boieldieu’s place was taken by Auber, who liy this time had 
already sliown himself in a dual role the enmposer of the 
generally serious I.Ji Muette de Portici and of a large* number of 
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operas-comiq lits so fVivtiloits. as to both text atul iiuisic, as to be 
little more than o}H‘iecia.>. Aober was a nuisieai weight, but 
wliat he (lit! was tavSiidituisIy clean in tletail and had real dash 
to ii. IvcKssiiii saiii chat Auber "may have produced light music, 
but iu* protiuced it like a great musician.” 'There was a hirge 
and imcc’asiiig demand lor his enu'riainments, wiiich lu* lav- 
isldy supplital in good tinuvs and bad, until nearly the end 
of the Second Tmpire. A great wit ami man of the world, 
lie put imuii oi his own tiamiihed personality into his soplusti- 
cated sciii'iss. Some id thcin. such as Lr (Ihrval dr hrouzr (later 
made into a giaiid t>p<’rai. /.c Domino noit\ aiul Jaw Diamants 
de la rouroHur, litHame stiiple revivals <if liglit -opera i'onipanies. 
and exceijas tuaii them aie still oceasionally heanl. However, 
tlie cmlv id AuIhu's umiie operas (fiat we are likely to luair 
is fm DiavidiK a lonumtii tale, by Scrifie, of brig*uulag<* in the 
Pa|)al States. Foi mauv yeais it was a favoiitt* staph' in Atnt'iica, 
W’here it has la'cn pioilmetl, in < lumudogi< al oidt-r. in T,ngiis!i, 
Freiufi. (human, anti Italian vc'isitjns. 1 lu^ Metiopoliian lias 
mounted it only oiu c'. ftu thiee peitormam t's at the New 
'Tlieattu ihv Inst on Febiuaiy 4, 1910. with UeUa Alten as 
7 ,eilina and Fdmoiul (‘Jenu'Ul as the Icr.t, 

Aubei s tromhug tcnvanl opeH'tta exertetl an influent e even 
on the stilK'i Halevy, wlio wion* the spaikling l/iuluir (iH»i5), 
the scenes (d ivludi aie laid in tohmial Boston, a few* montlis 
after comphuing his giitti Oagtaiy of /ai Juipc, 'TJu* nc'Xt year, 
Atlolpiu* Atlam, a <le<*jdy leligions man tvho ptunt'd ttmiit* 
operas, ballt'ts (including the' eternal (Usrllr), and Masses out 
of tiu* same shallow phial, tnought cmi Lr Postilion dr 
jumrau, a naive tmsiness that he<ame a < constantly revived 
stand-by in tlu' (hiitcal State's, wheie, during the sixties and 
seventies, New Vcork aadic'iuc'S weie eleligliting iu the hroatl 
iuterpretatioii of I heodor Wathtel, Senior, a emeaime hack 
driver, as t!u* coachman in a (hnanau version."*^ 

llu' icUieat from offrraA ornt(jur to operetta liec'atm* a rout 
witli tfie advent of the C h*i man-born jaccpies Offenbacli, wlio 
may be* said to iiavc' ciystalli/ed tlie latter form. During the 

• Aiwctirr r\ -oot I Iran it h was ;t tavtiricc in clih rale*, alia In a 

German vristan, at Nmv YmkX Tlwlu I hcAtrt, in the laie rigtiliei. 
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Second Empire, this son of a cantor in a Cologne synagogue 
fought his way to the top in theatrical Paris, supplying the 
incorrigibly superficial subjects of Na{K)lcon and l-'ugcnie with 
more than ninety operettas in twenty-five years. .\11 are mere 
names today, though overtures to several of them, as well as 
the ballet Gait^ parisienne, keep a number of their best tunes 
alive. 

But Offenbach has to place his chance of survival on a work 
that started in an operetta version, and ended as almost a 
grand opera. This is Les Contes d’ Hoffmann, which Jules Bar- 
bier and Michel Carrd' based on three iantastic tales frotn E. 
T. A. Hoffmann’s fanciful autobiograi>hy. Prodtuetl in its 
first version as early as 1851. it was then shelved until Offen- 
bach, almost at the end of his career, took it up for refashioning. 
He died before completing the revi.sion, ttnd the New Orleans- 
born Ernest Guiraud arranged it, with an exjH'it’s hand, for 
performance. It opened at the Comi<|ue. on Et'bruary 10. iHHt, 
and was repeated there a hundred limes befoie the year was 
up. In December, it was pre.sente<l at the Ringtheatei, in 
Vienna, but on the second night of what j)romised to be .t long 
run, a great fire broke out in the building, t ausing nuu h loss 
of life and temporarily putting the oj)era on the bla( k list of 
superstitious singers. 

Les Contes d’ Hoffmann reache<l New York, at the Fifth Avenue 
Theater, on October 16, 1882, but it was ttot until Hannnerslein 
sponsored it at his Manhattan Opera IIou.se that its Aineiitan 
popularity began. This premiere, on November i ), 1907, biought 
together Alice Zcpilli, Eleanora <Ie Cisneros. Chat les Dalmoies, 
Maurice Renaud, and Charles Giliberi. The east of tlie Metropoli- 
tan premiere, on January 11, 1913, indutied Heiupel, Fr<-mstad, 
Bori, Jeanne Maubourg, Umberto Maene/, Didur, Dinh (;illy, 
Rothier, and Do .Segurola. Since theti, it has been given thirty-nine 
times in eleven sca.sons. not always happily. A particularly deft 
interpreter of the doll Olympia wa.s Mabel (hirrison. 

Reminiscent in .some ways of the epi,sodit t onstiiK tion of 
many Russian operas — Ixs Contes consists of three separate 
episodes in the hero’s life united only l)y the tenuous thieatl of 
disillusionment — it is, as music, far less interesting. It preserves 
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a kiiui of musical unity by the clever sentimentality of its 
idiom and its unflawed superficiality. "Ilie f)anal Barcarole, 
originally a duct for soprano and me//.o, witli ciioral back- 
ground, was banal to f^egin wit!i™now it is hackneyed i)esides. 
It not unfairly re|iresents die entire score, in wliich the merely 
stunt ''Doll’s Song" is sometfiing of a relief. As tfie culmination 
of a career, Irs Cantrs dllaHmann suggests tliat Ofl'enfKtch 
should have stu< k to <ijK‘r<*tta. But he ha<i many followers who 
imicatc'd, <n* rang the i hang<*s on. his formnla for c'oinic: opera. 
Some of diem have iKaai woithy <if tludr master in providing 
an evcaiing's c^nccataimnent . and s<mie of them have made large 
fortunes doing so. Noiu% howt'ver, lias eomril>uted anything 
lasting to die story of opera. 




Chapter XII 

Damaged Demigods 


E very WHK.RF. except in ins native liome, French opera lias lieeii 
under a cloud hsi" stj Itmg dial there is slim hope that an 
Oscar i laininerstciii (U’ a Mary (harden will c'ome along to re- 
vive it. Vt‘t. the slim hopt* will he realized: operatic* cycles do 
change, and somedav the mauagcu's <>!' die big opera houses will 
have Co haik aiouiul for new staples. Fa'cii lovers oi‘ Aitla must 
reacli sacttav, even worshipers of' Der Ring dt\s Nilndnrigen, 
llieie will iK‘ a momeiu wlien even the most loyal will hear 
with languid <%ir tliat Idoria losc'a, for die ten diousandtli 
time, is slat<*d to kdl Uaroii Scarpia and cast herself from the 
liatdements. Opma wit! nut always mean \'c‘rdi, Wkigner. and 
Put ( ini. Lotiking over a roster of th<* Mc'tropolitaids entire 
rep<*rtoir<% we shall not find Iji Dante blntnhe leprisscmtc'd by 
one pt*i hn niaiu and Rtt Jitud ilornr de I Atm, Jasefth, /junfm, 
and Le Pte atix rltncs !iy noiu* at all. 

I’his piedic cion belongs at |)tes<‘m all too definitely to the 
l‘dr!<jrn Hope Depaitnumt. Vet. a lentuiy or mote ago, ttusse 
operas dt^lighted audieiues tpiite as sophisticated as any our 
ow‘n age/ tan muster. Nenv they am considertal too old lashioned 
for remounting. By tlie same* token, shotdd w<* not wonder at 
tlie thousands who still delight in the picture’s of David and 
Ingres, in the <ani/cvsnmv of fean jaeejues, in the eatly out* 
jKmrings id \dei<n Hug<»? Ttie analogy must tun be piessetl 
too lai : obvitnisiy, anyeme tan lo<ik at pic tures or lead Inn^ks - 
lie has only to have* aeeess to a gallery en a libiaiy. But in 
liearing iimsie , lie leipdres a vvfiole seiies of uueldlemen who 
are not always to be found. Ptomineiit in such a seiies is the 
manager willing to take Ids chance* with adve*nture and in dte 
case of die* paf tic idai woiks undc’t consideratiem an adventuie 
not underwiitteii by cliat 1 1 adit ion fiound aifistir !Jcj)d*s, dte 
con f rat </i nicy of music ciitirs and musicologists, 

(aatical contempt foi* Fr«*nc h opcia, excepting the archaic 
Lully and Rameau, die ail but unpei foi mable Irojaii epic: of 
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Berlioz, and the isolated phenonicna of Carmen and Pelleas 
et Mdisande, may be taken for granted. It is even fKissil.)le that 
this contempt has helped to j)oison the official nianagerial at- 
titude. By some curious (|uirk <if criticism, three great Italians, 
working importantly in Paris during the period vaxvrvd by 
Gr^try, M£‘huh Boieldieu, and Ilerold. have Inaai saved from 
the blight criticism lias managed to c ast (ner the Frenc It mas- 
ters of the period. The case of Rossini lias already been ex- 
amined: it is worth mentioning tliat lie <lid not c s< ape deiiigia- 
tion and is, in fact, only now in process of i ritu al icrsnscitaiio!!. 
Of the other two, Cherubini and Sfiontini, tiu* fust has ever 
been a sacred cow, hung with wreaths from the hands <if the 
musical mighty, from Beethoven to Brahms. Not a musical 
theorist or historian hut speaks of him ivitfi verba! genufkx 
tions. Yet, had Cherubini s descendants to live cm the royahic*s 
from performances of his twentydive o|H‘ras, tliey would not 
have, for whole decades, a crust of biead among them. In 
New York, at least, he who could re<a)gni/e a dramatic fragment 
of Cherubini other than the overrule to Amirrnm would be 
rare indeed. In its entire course of fifty eight varic*gated ycxns, 
the Metropolitan, which lias got around to picHluciug Ihnna 
von Solange, the masterpiece of Prince Albert's hrodier. Fa nest 
11 of Saxe-Coburg-(k)tha, has never staged a woik by Cheruluni, 
All the critical pother has, in Ids case, been to ncj avail. If tins 
fact means anything, it means tliat th(‘ c ritic pulls no weight 
in the managers sanctum on tlie otlier side of tire bc^x edifice. 

Of course, the neglect of Cherubini is a kind of po<ai< jus 
tice. He spent his extremely long life ten ifying pc'oplc: not 
only was he a formidable man personally. Inn he kiunv cnery 
thing. He was a kind of perpetual mailed fist of Parisian musi- 
cal life, and he had tlie lore and laws of all ages at his huger 
tips. Even Beethoven, wliom he visited in \heiina something 
in the style of the Angel of the Lord descending upon facot), 
seems to have stood in awe of him. Haydn, witfi admiralik: 
simplicity, merely called him the greatest of living composers. 
Of all his contemporaries—he lived from i 7 fio to 1H42 ■■■■dlrrlio/. 
alone had the originality to send in a minority rr{Mirt. Lis/t, 
it is true, disliked liim—but for a very Lisztiaii reason: the 
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Tuscan-born Cherubini refused him admission to the Con- 
servatoire on the grounds that he was not French. In short, the 
man who gazes at us with such somber oppressiveness, with 
such chill melancholy, from out the depths of Ingres’ great 
portrait was an ogre, and the opera manager is justly fright- 
ened by his ghost. 

Cherubini was a great theorist: even today, his traites on this, 
that, and the other thing are standard. He was a great religious 
composer: his Mass in F is one hundred measures longer than 
the Missa solennis. Upon his shoulders, no doubt, Palestrina’s 
mantle eventually fell. He composed, besides, a single symphony 
and much chamber music, each piece of which is a formal 
model of what chamber music is supposed to be by those who 
do not like it. Examining these pieces without further data, 
one would not be tempted to say that their composer also wrote 
operas. Actually, he wrote more than two dozen, though the 
first twelve, written in Italian, scarcely count — they were noth- 
ing more than clever imitations of the musical patter of Paisiello 
and the other pretty Neapolitans. From these frivolities we no 
more predict the mature Cherubini of Medee and Les Deux 
Journ^es than we predict the mature Gluck of the Iphigenies 
and Armide from the fluff of the Italian and early Viennese 
periods. Lifeless and faithfully imitative works, these typical 
Metastasian illustrations brought their composer his portion 
of success and failure, and left the path of opera cluttered but 
undefiected. Momentarily, it seemed that Cherubini might 
emulate the career of Handel: an invitation to England ended, 
finally, with his appointment as court composer. Fortunately 
for his future greatness, perhaps, this lasted but one year, and 
he migrated to France. With this change of locale, his creative 
life, as in the case of many artists, may be said to have begun. 

The germs of a new style were evident, even to the critics, 
in Cherubini’s first French opera, Demophon, produced on 
October 5, 1788. This coldly styled music, mated to an awk- 
ward book by the tireless Marmontel, was received coldly. As 
Cherubini did not produce another opera of his own for three 
years, and contented himself with inserting extra attractions 
into the popular scores of Cimarosa and Paisiello, it might have 
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been suspected that he was abandoning his neo-GIiickism. 
Nothing could have been farther from the facts. All this time 
he was maturing plans for a more rigorous iiuer|)rct;uioii of 
dramatic verity in terms of music, and he hurled his new deti 
at the ominously bloodthirsty Parisian |K>pulace on July 18, 
lygi, just two mouths before Mozarts last great opera was 
staged in Vienna. 

Cherubini s daring and intellectual integrity were unlikely 
to make friends for him with audiences who. hcHause of the 
rising temper of the times, were fast losing the alulity or de- 
sire to criticize fairly. Yet iMdohka w(m out: two hundred 
performances marked its first^year triumpiis. and as many imu'e 
were soon called for by Clieruhiui’s infatuated public It was 
an odd object of adulation: the sjuataetdar stcuy of a wild, 
impossible Poland is flagrant romantic gush: tlie music is severe, 
restrained, classical— a music for statues, “The cauhusiasm 
aroused by its marmoreal strophes reminds oiu’ no%v that the 
dawn of the magnificent inertness of Fiench classicism was 
already at hand. Lodolska was elaborately wotked out. lithly 
and, by comj)arison to the French operas of tlie time, heavily 
orchestrated— a theorist’s masterpiece. Melody there* is. some 
of it beautiful, but all of it dry and somewliat sohmm in c har*- 
acter. 

Cherubini, to whom circumstances weu* kind only iti his 
crabbed old age, was not allowed tc» j)UKCH*d Icjgically with his 
operatic career. 'The Revolution in its lull fiiglutulness in 
tervened, and Cherubini, a suspectc*d royalist. llc*d to Nor- 
mandy, where lie hid out in a well stoc kcsl monasteiy convnted 
to secular uscss. 'rhere lie did little !uU pmtet: it was only 
when the Terror was practically over (Rohc*spieue was six 
months dead) that he venturcxl to {>roduc'e another wc»ik in a 
purged Paris. The unwontcal tenderness of many }jagc\s in 
Elisa, ou Le Voyage atix glaeiers du moni SHini’’BerHard, has 
caused Chcruliini’s loyal biographers to indulge in an orgy 
of face-saving explanations: Ids lather had died, and he* wrote 

* After a performance in Englhh. at the lafayritr I'lieatre au Iiorfiitirr 4. 
iBaG, Lodolska l>ecame a favorite in New York alnmi two ilri.idm, thr uw of 
many liorscts on the .stage— the lierchne h rrscnetl ‘rafaec---w4s appairiifly the 
chief reason for its hxal |iO|jnlarity. 
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the new opera before he had a chance to get his usual grip on 
his emotions. What had happened was that some of his natural 
Italian fluency for melody was allowed to creep into an other- 
wise well-mannered score. This did not prevent the critics from 
finding Elisa '‘too learned, too German/’ One word suffices 
to describe the libretto: inane; and the libretto cut Elisa’s 
career short. 

There is something touching about Cherubini’s persistence 
as an operatic composer. Things were always coming up to 
delay his progress or deflect his course. After Elisa, it was the 
founding of the Conservatoire, to whose board of study in- 
spectors he, as France’s leading musical pundit, was promptly 
appointed, along with Gossec, Mehul, Gretry, and Jean- 
Fran^ois Lesueur. Routine absorbed him, and as an official of 
the Directoire government, he was called upon to compose 
sundry republican hymns and ceremonial pieces, a chore to 
which he was, it must be admitted, eminently suited. As he 
poured out these windy evocations, his creative mind became 
a crystal-clear, superhumanly unruffled repository of pure theory, 
all of which, unfortunately, was to be used whether occasion 
demanded it or not, down to the last demisemiquaver. What, 
one wonders, was actually blowing down the corridors of that 
mighty mind as he manufactured Le Salpetre republicain, a 
chorus to be sung at the opening of a saltpeter works? What, as 
he poured out his musical odes on the 18th Fructidor, the 1st 
Vendemiaire, and all those other holidays of the curiously 
named Revolutionary months?* The precise answers are lack- 
ing, but certainly it was nothing revolutionary, unless revolu- 
tion be construed narrowly as going against the currents of 
musical fashion. 

The kind of revolutionary Cherubini was became abso- 
lutely clear when his next opera. Me dee, was produced at the 
ThMtre Feydeau, on March 13, 1797. In it, his mold for seri- 

* This brings up the not uninteresting question of what any composer thinks 
while grinding out the official pieces demanded by the government for which 
he labors. In the case of an Elgar, it is perhaps only too obvious, but the 
problem is more difficult when a Shostakovich is involved in a Symphonic Dedica- 
tion to the October Revolution or a Strauss in a hymn for the opening of the 
Olympic Games at Garmisch-Partenkirchen. 
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ous opera was finally set. Cherubini's true role was established 
by this intensely drafted and yet decorous music: he was to 
be the Justinian of opera, recodifying the laws of his master 
Gluck, making them more stringent, applying them without 
pity, and proceeding everywhere with unresilient justice. 
Measure was his god, and he came to regard innovation as 
the devil. His whole program is implicit in Medee, which is of 
all his operas the one most worthy of resuscitation. A possibly 
accidental evidence of Cherubini's pitilessness is the fact that 
the title role is one of the most taxing ever assigned to the 
soprano voice. It is this circumstance that is most often ad- 
vanced as the chief reason for not staging Medee. Quite apart 
from this, there are other reasons — ^among them the very 
beauties the opera undoubtedly has. Cherubini breathes such 
rarefied air that we doubt his mortality: certainly, we doubt 
the humanity of his creations, and are reminded in time that 
Jason was a demigod and Medea scarcely less. In short, even 
more than Gluck, Cherubini took Greek mythology at its 
word. 

The overture to Medee is the Gluckian type, and the sort 
Beethoven hoped to use for Fidelio: that is, it is a microcosm 
of the whole, not in the sense of a potpourri, but in a more 
imaginative, more evocative way. It is all done on a scale vaster 
than opera had previously used, and it is done irreproachably. 
It is a strange truth that Medee is noble, lofty, beautiful, even 
at moments starkly dramatic, and yet in its totality curiously 
removed from the humanly approachable. Like Pygmalion, 
Cherubini created beauty, but unlike him, could not bring it 
to life. 

Medea is a role that, for more than half a century, challenged 
the indomitable will of every possessor of a stentorian and untiring 
soprano voice. Mme Scio created the role and is said to have in- 
jured her lungs fatally while singing it — ^her death was, in turn, 
attributed to the lung complaint. More famous artists succeeded 
her, including Margarete Schick, whom Mozart so admired, and 
who created the role in Berlin in 1800. Clara Stockl-Heinefetter, 
one of six singing sisters (the others were Sabina, Mathinka, Eva, 
Nanette, and Fatima), assailed the part and had even worse luck 
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than Scio: she died insane. Pauline Anna Milder-Hauptmann, for 
whom Beethoven had written the part of Leonora, sang Medea 
in Vienna. The undisciplined Schroder-Devrient tried it. Unfor- 
tunately, Pasta wasted her Medean talents on a tame version of the 
story by Simon Mayr, Donizetti's teacher, instead of trying Cheru- 
bini's ‘'grand fiendish part.” So there was none to touch Tietjens 
when, on June 6, 1865, that favorite English household institution 
revived the role under Colonel Mapleson's regime at Drury Lane. 
Sir Charles Santley was the Creon, but the heroine dominated the 
performance: evidently it was an unforgettable experience to hear 
her. Her last presentation of this tour de force was in 1870: al- 
though she continued to appear in opera almost up to the day of her 
death in 1877, she apparently dropped this role because it was too 
much for her. Since then, Medee has not been sung in England; no 
American performance is recorded anywhere. No doubt, part of this 
neglect is due to the extreme difficulty of the title role: not only is 
Medea’s music most strenuous, but she is almost always on the 
stage — the opera is definitely top-heavy. 

Despite its many beauties, Medee was never truly popular. 
The acid Auber, asked his opinion of it, answered dryly, ''Cest 
la musique bien faite/' and this probably echoed the consensus, 
though Schubert admired it immensely. In 1800, however, 
Cherubini produced, at the Theatre Feydeau, a considerably 
lighter opera, still definitely on the grand side, that had an 
immediate and lasting vogue. This was Les Deux Journees, 
known equally well under its German title of Der Wassertrdger 
and its English one of The Water Carrier. At last the dramati- 
cally obtuse Italian had found a libretto of such excellence 
that Goethe, who knew good melodrama when he saw it, spoke 
of it as a model. This superior book came from the unequally 
inspired fancy of Jean-Nicolas Bouilly, often no better than 
a scribbler. It was Beethoven's admiration for the libretto of 
Les Deux Journees that resulted in Bouilly’s unhappy col- 
laboration with Sonnleithner, and Beethoven’s acceptance of 
their monstrous Leonora. 

Mme Scio was the first Constance, and the premiere, on January 
16, 1800, developed into a tumultuous ovation. Number after num- 
ber was encored, and when it was all over, Cherubini might have 
been excused for believing that he had won the people. Almost 
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two hundred performances followed in the same year, and then 
Paris began to cool. The enthirsiasm passed to Clenuany. aiul that 
country has remained loyal to it. About Us Deux Itmrm es tlo not 
cling those stories of famous casts that cluster about other, less 
successful operas. The roles are evenly distributetl. anti .so tlo not 
appeal to jealous stars. Perhaps the most brilliant cast was assem- 
bled for a Drury Lane production in 1872. .Sir Michael Costa con- 
ducted, the Constance was Tietjen.s, Luigi Agnesi tlie Mikeli; 
Mathilde Bauermeister ami Marie Ro/.e (Mrs. Henry Mapleson) 
sang smaller roles. Santley later distinguished himself ;is the water 
carrier. 

Beethoven, besides begrudging Cherubini the libretto of Les 
Deux Jourtuk'S, positively venenited the rnusit : the .settre of 
the opera lay constantly on his worktable. ‘I'he two coinpttsers 
had many trails in common, but this is not enough to explain 
the fact that .so much of Les Deux Journees stumds to ns like 
Beethoven. But Cherubini did not co{»y Beethoven: tathci, 
Beethoven studied Cherubini with siuh love that .some of 
Cherubini’s turns of phra.se pa.s.se<I unceremoniously into his 
admirer’s musical language. 'The overtnie sounds only le.vi 
Beethovian than the more famons. more ftaapiently jilayed 
overture to Anacreon. For in.st.aitce, it abounds in those re- 
flective pau-scs which Beetiioven was to use with sm h dr.imatic 
force, and there are two or three melodies tli.it might ea.sily 
have occurred to him, though he would h.ive tievelojK-d them 
more boldly. I’hese resemblances, had Cherubini noted thetn, 
would have annoyed him immea.surably: he h.ul little use for 
Beethoven’s music, of which he ome .s.iiti pl.iiniively : "It 
makes me .sneeze." A disciplinarian rathei th.m .1 tiuly se.ix h- 
ing master of theory, he .sneered at the "Leonoia” No. “I 
can’t tell the key it’s in.” thus uncon.s<ionsly tiis.ivttwing his 
own patent influence. 

Les Deux Journt^es is. in truth, the extelling at hievement 
of a second-rate Beethoveii. It .seemetl much laigei than that to 
many composers of rejiutation, aiming them Weber. .Mendels- 
sohn, and Spohr. The Last threw away caution (for him .t tre- 
mendous jofi), and professed hiiirself "intoxitated with deligfu 
by its music.” But these transports had their rea.son: I.es Deux 
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Joumees is the most appealing of Cherubini’s operas, the most 
melodious, the most human, the least statuesque. Cherubini 
gets through its three acts without freezing his hearers and 
without making it too obvious that he has let them in on some- 
thing surpassingly noble and learned. In short, the unpleasant 
edges of the man’s character show here less than in any other 
of his operas. For him, Les Deux Journees comes close to being 
simple, unaffected entertainment, and several of its melodies 
are unusually beguiling. The opera is more than interesting 
historically, and its complete neglect is inexcusable. A Ham- 
merstein would have got around to it eventually, and we can 
at least hope that the Metropolitan will someday discover it. 
It would pay artistically; it might even do so commercially. 

Cherubini dedicated Les Deux Journees to Gossec — a fine 
example of his tactlessness, for he had rather pompously re- 
fused to allow himself the privilege of dedicating it to Haydn: 
“No, as yet I have written nothing worthy of such a master.*' 
Nor did he, if we judge him by his own high standards. The 
history of Cherubini’s later career as a composer for the stage is, 
with the single exception of one opera, unedifying. Anacreon, 
his twentieth opera, has the delightfully fresh overture that is 
still deservedly popular, but nothing else to hold the modern 
listener. Faniska, with a libretto by Sonnleithner, is the exr 
ception. 

Produced in Vienna in 1806, in the presence of a crowd 
of notables that included Beethoven and Haydn, Faniska was, 
for its composer, an unusually lively score, and did much to 
establish his fame in central Europe. It seemed for the moment 
that it would do even more for him, for as he tarried in 
Vienna, no doubt basking in the approbation of his colleagues, 
Napoleon, flushed with the victory of Austerlitz, took up his 
residence there. Although the Emperor and Cherubini had 
never hit it off, the latter, to his surprise, was appointed direc- 
tor of music at Schonbrunn. But this led to nothing back in 
Paris, and after three more operas designed to force Napoleon 
to give him some court position commensurate with his un- 
questioned eminence as a composer, Cherubini gave up the 
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Struggle and retired bitterly from the field. After Les Aben- 
cerages (1813), he held aloof from the stage for twenty years. 

At first, Cherubini in his retirement hardly drew a staff: he 
ostentatiously gardened, and affixed little landscape pictures to 
the walls of his hide-out. During the Hundred Days, the Le- 
gion of Honor, denied him when it was given to Gossec, Gretry, 
and M&ul, became his. Louis XVIII appointed him to the 
Institute and finally made him superintendent of the king’s 
chapel. But by that time these great appointments were being 
showered on him because of another career, on which he had 
embarked almost accidentally when, in 1809, during one of 
his periodic sulks, he had been wheedled into composing a 
Mass in F whose large proportions and splendor of conception 
showed that his early Palestrinian studies and imitations were 
still viable, and in a most magnificent way. When, in 1822, 
Cherubini was made director of the reconstituted Conserva- 
toire, it was to the greatest of living religious composers that 
the honor went. 

Yet, eleven years later, he ill-advisedly once again tried the 
stage: Ali Baba^ the last fruit of a withered bough, and largely 
a rewriting of an unproduced early opera, was a failure, de- 
spite a cast got together to do homage to the master, and in- 
cluding Nourrit, Levasseur, Cinti-Damoreau, and Corn61ie 
Falcon. The sole interest of what Berlioz called an ‘‘operatic 
fossil” is as an example of misapplied tenaciousness: it came 
out fifty-three years later than his first opera — only Verdi was 
to beat this record with his Falstaff, which had its premiere 
fifty-four years after his stage debut. After Ali Baba^ though 
without relaxing his rigorous rule at the Conservatoire, Cheru- 
bini began, as a composer, to run down like a clock. In 1838, 
Paris heard the first performance of his last important work, 
the Requiem in D minor. In 1841, mindful of the greatness 
of his position, Cherubini sat for Ingres, and as the picture 
turned out very well, he graciously sent the painter a token 
of appreciation in the form of a little canon to words he had 
written himself. This was his last composition. Two months 
later, on March 15, 1842, he died. 

Thus ended the long life — or reign — of a most accomplished 
musician. This Italian who spent much of his life in a capital 
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synonymous with tolerance was a puritan wlio regarded music 
as a Iiigli calling and practiced it conscientiously. For devo- 
tion to his task, for painstaking rvorkmanship, he is not sur- 
passed in the rvholc history of tfie art. Yet it may he cpiestioned 
wlictfier he slundd evi*r liave composed an opera: as a religious 
com|K)ser. using loiimilas whose very rigidity made tfiem capa- 
ble (d‘ perfection, and in a held where his whole personality 
responded. (Iherutnni was of the first rank, ilis best Masses, 
es|)ecially those written for tfie crownings of Louis XV^III and 
Charles X, have an etnotional ruiincss truly ama/ing to those 
who ha.ve jiidgcal him hy Ins operas ahme. For even AIrddc and 
Les Deux JaurntTs are a little j)aiclied: the flesh tliat clothes 
these masterpieces of dieorv is always thinly dratvn. Of this 
tfiwart<‘d gcaiiiis of the stage. Sir Donald ddvey wrote: **lf his 
melodic invention luad Iktu as warm as (duek/s. his imntenscly 
supeiior technitpie in eveiy fnaiuh <jf the art would have made 
hitn one the greatest ( <niip(rsers that <‘ver liv<al. But his per* 
sonal < liaractei’ sliows in {|uaim exaggeratiim tire same ascet- 
icism that in less sour and itiore negative form deprive.s even 
his finest music* of the glow of diat lofty insjuratiou tliat fears 
notfiing.*’ 

In 1807, after Cheruhini’s leturn from Vienna, and just when 
Ids star fiad seemed to lie favotai)ly in cainjuiu tiou wdth Napee 
Icon’s, lie. along with nurst of the leading French operatic com- 
posers, had failed to win a mnvly inauguranal decennial opera 
pri/.e offered hy tfie Fmpeior. Fhis desirable plum— 10*000 
fraiU’S'-- most inu*spc*< tedly to a man who liad shown few 
signs of being a strong contender, d’lie opera, Ia Vestale, was 
written to a libretto (^leiuhini had himself rejected. Hie rone 
jioser, (kasparo Luigi Pacafi<a> Spontini, was a pushing young 
Italian from a little hill town. Immediately, the hu ky contender 
found a |Kiwerful faction lc*agued against him, and so strong 
was it that die promised prize was never awardctl. But tins was 
a secondary matten to Spontini: in tfie Fmpiess Josejdiine he 
found a ciiainpion who could dissipate all opposition merely 
hy c'ommanding the performance of Iai Vestale at die Op^ra. 
Its sucta\ss was so grcait tliat Cherubini teas discouraged: this, as 
mucfi as anything, was resjionsible for his selfdmposed exile, 
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shortly after, from the boards. Like Rossini faced with Meyer- 
beer, he had no taste for the struggle, and his rivalry was at 
best desultory. His withdrawal savetl the halaiue oi power in 
musical Paris: it is doubtful whether the <‘a|)ital could have 
supported two composers wliose dassici/ing was so stiiiigtuit. 

Spontini had first tried to win l^iris widi nuidi the* same 
sort of Neapolitan trivialities Cherubini had begun with, and 
had got just ais little response. He struck, if not a nuue serious, 
at least a more somber note in an opera based <hi t*pis(Hlc*s from 
the life of John Milton— surely an miusual sul)je< t for dramatic: 
comment. Milton was produced in 1804. and Ln Vesiale was 
composed the very next year. Such a grand and gloomy subject 
Gluck would have loved, and lie would not ha\e !H*c*n in a 
position to criticize severedy the happy ending Imnedit about 
by the kind ofhccs of Vesta. For tliis rather highfalutin libretto, 
Spontini provided a carefully worked-out score, wide h cluring 
the two years that elafised before* its /uvmicn* lu* tinned over 
and over again on the latlie of his imagination, levising. adding, 
subtracting, pruning, polisliing. and then fit'giuning tlu* ptcscess 
all over again. For Spontini liad *1 passitm lot pc'ifection wliidi. 
beginning with Im VestaU\ rode him mc’U ilc^ssly Im tlie rc*sr 
of his life. Mlie final result of this wrestling was a seme* caae 
siderable magnificence, elahoiate, heavilv <ni !u*st rated, and com 
scientiously varied witli tlie rise and fall oi the* at tiem and tlie 
comings and goings of the (haracters. wlmse* poisoualities au* 
always mirrored in tlie music. 

La Vestale is a score of dassital texture*, anti lias Iuh'Ii t ailed 
Gluckian— certainly, Julia*s luagnilicem aria, ** /‘n tiir intnioa!' 
is precisely that, though Spontini prohahiy Usaiual much of 
what is in it from (due k’s rival, Picc inui. who had beem one of 
his teachers. Allowing for slight idiosynciasies of maimer, Iji 
Vestale might have come from the workshop of Cherubini. 
Close investigation reveals larger differences: Spontini sec*irif 
less crabbed, less static*, tfian the other Italian, lias more <*ye 
for theatrical effect, and. thongli liis perstmal hisitny gives die* 
lie to such an allt*gation, more %vaimdi. Otheiwise, Sponiiiti 
might, except in the actual turn of musical phrase, la* a com 
tinuation of the composer of MiUUe, As far as teehiiical iiinova- 
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tioD h concerneci. the pontpous and self-glorifyiDg composer 
told Wagner, forty years later, tliat in /ai Vesiale he had ushered 
the suspension of the sixth into orthodox liannony and had 
first used the Ihg driiin in the orcliestra! 

La Vfsialr estaiiUslied Spontini in Paris, and in Germany, 
whither it soon foinul its way. it long remained verdant. In tlie 
mid-forties, when Wagner teas on the way up in the course 
of one of his many rises and falls, he staged it at Dresden, 
inviting dir ol<l (<im|)oser to rehearse and conduct it. This 
invitation grew <nu of Wagnca's siiuere atlmiiatiou for Spon- 
tini*s music’, and it is to his caedit that tliis admiration survived 
a visitation from th<* ancient martinet. Kven at seventy, Spore 
tini ruled orclK*stra and singc'rs with an iron hand-amd an 
el)ony baton, with an ivory hall at eacli end, which lu* wit‘lded 
like a fic'ld marshal. By die time* of the pc‘ifounamc\ Spomini’s 
were die only intac t nerv<*s iti operatic* Dresden, and Sc lirckler- 
Devrient, who had fiecm tlu* en ing VVstal, fcngiuai illness in the* 
Iiope o( spcH’ding Sporuini‘s dep.irture. Naturally, perhaps, 
Sclirckier Devric’iu did not precisely shine in the part, Init Gru» 
velli liecame imuh adniited in it, Ghorley preferred Lind's 
Julia, tfiough at times he found it a liit too prissy. 

Iji Vtstalf rcMclual New Orleans and Iduladelphia within iwenty- 
five years. Inn a wludc* century more went hy before New York 
heard it. I'lu* prcKluc tiou that <»attiGasa//a usseiiihled seemed, in 
its magnihccaicc*. to expiate* this neglec t. Josc'ph Urban dc*sigued tin* 
sernery. Ikdlio Scaahn conduttrd, and Ponsrlh* lieadcal a superb 
cast, including Mat/tmauer, Johnson, l)v Luca, Jose* Mardon(% and 
Paolo Ananian, It was givcm eigin times in the season, 

and was chosen to opt*n the* next, %vith (uaromci LauriWedpi side 
stitming for Je>lmseim and K/iei Pin/a. in his American delnit, for 
Mardones. After tlirca* pcniorniances tin* work was slielvc^d, and has 
not since hc*(*ri revivial. In I, a VrstaL had a handsome {jroduo 

tion in Fhirenc^c*: the* VVstah as signifying selflc*ss devotion to tlie will 
of the* State, wsis approved subject mutter in Fascist Italy. 

It is odd that New York had to wait until 1925 to hear 
Vestale, for as c*arly as c*arly as January h. iHHH, the Metro|K>Ii* 
tan was the* scc*nc* esf a mersc spectacular prodiictioh of SjKMilirii’s 
next opc*ra, frrrmnd Cartn, This setting by an Italian of a 
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French libretto about the Spanish conquest of Mexico was sung 
in an English-speaking country in German, by Ciermans, among 
them such luminaries as Emil Fischer. Albert Niemann, and 
the Teuton Adonis, Max Alvary. “'Fhc people enijiloyed in 
the representation,” Krehbicl wrote, “rivaled in mimhers those 
who constituted the veritable Cortez’s artny, while the horses 
came within three of tlie number that the .Spaniard took into 
Mexico.” This would have delighted Spoiuini. wiui. by the 
time of Fernand Cortez (1809). had gone far an his <areer of 
vast spectacles, in which he preceded both Ro.ssini and Meyer- 
beer. 

When Fernand Cortez first came out. it was immensely popu- 
lar, among its most enthusiastic siqiporters being Na|K)leon, 
who hoped that the villainous jKtrtrayal of the coiupiistadors 
would intensify the |X‘ople’.s dislike of the S[)aniards (it was tfu; 
eve of the Peninsular War)— -by no means the first time politics 
looked to music for aid. In 1817, after inteiest in the o[H“ra 
had somewhat abated, Spontini revi.sed it thioughout, shuf- 
fling the three acts with a thoroughness only he touhl have 
devised. It was this version that was heartl at the Metropolitan. 
More theatrical than La Vestale, this misleading of Mexican 
history is certainly more noisy — from it Wagner drew inspira- 
tion for the thunderous Rienzi. 

Having said the last word, musically, on a Roman and a 
Spanish-Mexican theme, .Spontini, after a detade devotetl to 
the raising of musical taste in Paris and to tortuous intrigue.s 
and conduct of a domineering sort, turned bis attention tt) 
Graeco-Macedonian culture. Olympias, the mother of Alex.in- 
der the Great, was the heroine of his third gteat ojuaa. Vol- 
taire’s tragedy was tite basis of the book that was pr<'s<’nte<l to 
Spontini for his musical commentary. The last act alone en- 
gaged him for four years. Finally, on December 15. 1819, 
Olympic was produced, and for the first time since his trans- 
formation into a despot, .Sjjontitii failed. He was not <launted, 
but set heroically to work, revising tl»e music to a r<‘vised 
libretto. Version No. 2 had a happy entling and was .dtogefher 
more “operatic” in its book than the first. In a (ierman trans- 
lation by E. T. A. Hoffmann, it was given at Berlin on May 
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14, 1821, But llioug'h this version was received witli acclama- 
tion, Spoilt ini set his face against so easy a success and pre- 
pared still another version, and with that, whicli was riaxdved 
warmly in Paris in 182 !). he was content. It was Ohmipie, whicli 
some authorities considia- tlie best of his <i[)eras, and on which 
he bestowed the most work, that lu'oughi him tlie sharpest dis- 
appoint nuaic. 

In iHh|. Fiiedriili Willu^lm III of Ihussia, wlio had long 
admired Spontini. made him ehic'f Kajfrllnirister and general 
music director at Berlin, Rather like* an Indian maliaraja wlu) 
receives a salute uiaete'tai gnus at home and seventeen 
abroad. Spontini w*is also provided l>y the considerate monarch 
with tlie title* of superiate'ndeiu ge‘ne'ral ed* the royal nmsie, to 
be use*d wliile* traveling outside the kingdom. 'The title was 
fine; eveai fK*tte*i was tiie* salary the hutesst in (hninany. After 
a yesir or so <if insignifu aut ejflicial e*(hu'ts. Spout ini c:lurse the 
sefond vtasion eif Olxmfut' t(^ introdme his lesd se*!f tc? tlie lk‘r- 
lin pidilie'. Nothing approaelting the e*kil)orate*ne‘Ss and vast- 
ne.ss of tins piodm tiem had eve‘r been see'U tlH*re, am! before 
the curtain went up on the* jnrmiriv t!ie*re* had alre*aely been a 
royal lept imaiid luxause of the* eost of the* forty-two re^Iuausals, 
tlie fahulemsiy e*\pe*nsive* sec'iu’iy and ('ostunu\s, and tfie general 
lavishne*ss of tlu* wtude thing. liut the King forgave all wtien he 
saw Ihav Spontini luid spent the* money. Ue*rliii gaspe'd. Spon- 
tini triumplu*d, and lor fouy tour days was the most talked- 
about e'ompejser in I'uiope*. 

'Fhen e ame* Ih ? Frrisc hiiiz, and \Va*lKa tumbled Spontini 
from tlie skies. It was a ptjpular < atastiophe*, for almost from 
tlie liegiimiug Spemtini liad, by his arroganee and grasj>ing 
selfassea iivc*iH‘ss, a!ic*natc'd Ids (oile*agues and sufiordinates. 
Facexl with a ih*w spiiit in music a sjiiiit ((miplet(*ly outside 
Ids compre*hc‘iisi(m la* gi€*w more and umre* unbending, chol- 
eric, overwe*c*ning. He* was only forty^seven wlten tlie triumph 
of romanticism lost him the* substance of p<nv(‘r: he retained 
the shadenv hir twe-my yt*ars in short, as leuig as his royal pro- 
tector lived- ,!.nd -(.luc* of his last olfieial a<ls was to try to 
thwart tfie aelvaiiceme‘nt of young Felix MemielssohiL 

Bui even if tlie edtl warhorse was incapable of understanding 
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the nature of the artistic forces arrayed against liiin, arui most 
expressively crystallized in Weber and Marstliner* he was by 
no means a fool and he attempted to regain his i'srestige by 
meeting the enemy on what he supposed to he their own 
grounds. In the mind of this sublime egocentric, the idea that 
Weber had nothing more to offer the (hninans tlian a national 
libretto led immediately to the decision to vaiuiuisft die Saxon 
whippersnapper witli a (kainan optaa of Ins own. llie tlieme 
was lofty, the heroine no other than an uufommate lady of 
the House of Hofieustaufen. As far as the liook was comxa ned, 
the opera was German through and through, hut the music was 
in Spontini’s own style~a strange composite most aptly called 
Roman imperial. The scale was gramler than ever, die first act 
alone being long enough for an evening’s ennntaininent. 

By an arrangement possibly uniejue in the annals of opera, 
the vast first act of Agne.s van Ilahenstaufm was givtai sepa- 
rately, as a kind of trial balloon, in 1H27. I Vo years later, on 
June 12, 1829, the entire three acts of this finiially contrived 
medieval tapestry were gradually unrolled. The < ire umstant e s 
attending this solemn [rremiere made the opera v<*ry <*<n nuin 
indeed, though the music was not: it was staged as part <»f the 
celebrations connected with t!ie wedding of Priiu<^ Willudm <}f 
Prussia, later the first ruler of a united (k-rmanv, l ight years 
afterwards, a revised version of tliis noisy fustoiital pageant 
appeared, but Germany remained indifferent, dgnev van Uah 
enstaufen was Spontini’s last <:omplete<i opera, ttumgh hc' lived 
until 1851. 

Spontini’s last years were not notably liappy. In t!ie first 
place, before losing Ids position in Berlin, he* cciinmittetl vari- 
ous indiscretions, culminating in an insult to the new king, 
Friedrich Williclm IV, who was a fiiend to everydung in the 
arts (grandeur excepted) tliat .Spontini detested. Indk ttueiit for 
Use’-majesti followed, along with a threat tif imprisoniiiem. On 
April 2, 1841, S{K)ntini a|)peared to eonduc t Dan (ninmnni, 
which, with Gluck’s Armidt\ was die only o|H*ra not <if his eiwn 
composition that he deigned to produce in Berlin, dins time 
he was hissed from the podium, and the hmg tenure’ of oflice 
was at an end. I lie King forgave fiim his misdeeds, gcmetously 
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provided him with a [leiLsion not one grosehen less than his 
salary, and sent him out of the country. He lunv f>cca!ii(' a wan- 
derer, itonored evei'vvviuu’e. if not welcotued. He was citaairated 
by tlie King of Deiinuiik. aiui tfie Pope made Iiiiii a canmr. 
Already he was a memlHa' o( the Institut <le France. It gradu- 
ally became ajiparent evc*n to fiim that lu* was a relic from tlie 
past, and tfunigh he never once doulutal the* snjH'riority of 
that past, negleet f>v die pr<*se!U hnrt. Attacks of melancholia 
were fret|uent. He fieeame <Ieaf. In 1851 lie died, leaving Ids 
very large fortune* to the {Hior of Ids native village*. S<u after 
all his (piarrels and storms. Ids ill humors ami pontifieations, 
tlie end w^as edifying, 

Spontiid’s life may he rc’ad as tragedy or eomedy, de|Kmding 
on the emphases, ' The temptatiem is to see fdm too uiirelievedly 
as a figure of fuu, 1‘heie is vwn se-miething a little (“oud<* in his 
nmsie- so often it is {>ompously eanpty. merely noisy, iiiirea- 
sonahly orotund. But a <.'<mijKiser whom the ungraeious Wagm*r 
praised, and whom t!u* Huulisli Biulio/ worshiped just next 
to (duck, was not all nu'diiHiity. Not all of Ids effeecs are 
pompous: some have the authentic' classical ring and speak 
witli a raie and individual nobility: in the orchestra! din. the* 
piled^on hiassess. not all is souitel and fiuy: at times, there is 
real el<H|uen(r in tfiesr volunu*s, IVe hide ally. Sporitiid was 
scare ely l<*ss at 1 ompli^lird than (‘.lierutnid, ami if he lae kc*d 
Ids fc-iltiw tlassitist'% lastf ami mcxisuie, lie tvemc beyond him 
in aeldeving 4 units tliat (llinuhini never attempte*<L Spon* 
tini’s acts aie ma tmiy unities in tfiemsedves, hut they flow info 
eac h odrei and thus give eat li of his temr majtn’ o|Huas satis- 
fying foimal tli'\igii. Wagner leali/ed this ami studi<*d SjKm- 
tird's set ues t('» g leal effeet. Ntu was Spontiid's lii ilUaru handling 
of clioruses lost tm him, and tfteir is miu li in the tlieairy that 
the comjHisea ol /iic Afcnfrusinger was at lextst as mm h in defit 
to Spontini as to Mewanheer, 




Chapter XIII 

Berlioz 


H ector berlioz was one of those people — ^and there is at 
least one in each of the major arts — ^whose idiom is so 
personal that they are likely to be left out of a general survey. 
Into that part of criticism which consists of finding ancestors 
and descendants, he fits badly, or scarcely at all. In a survey of 
opera, therefore, he is included not as a step in the evolution 
of the art, but because he composed several operas interesting 
in themselves. He was not a traditionalist: he did not sum up 
any of the previously accepted styles of operatic composition; 
he was not a radical: he did not overturn the fabric of opera 
as he found it and put something totally new in its place. Nor 
did he write his operas according to a theory of his own devis- 
ing. His style of operatic writing has something of the acci- 
dental about it: it happened once and may never happen 
again. The final challenge of this tortured, difficult man, who 
was so conscious of his originality, might have been the defi: 
imitate me if you can. 

In discussing any segment of Berlioz’ career, the natural 
temptation is to go off on a tangent about his melodramatic 
life, to weigh the fact and fiction in his own fascinating writ- 
ings about himself, and to take sides prematurely for or against 
his merits as a composer — to talk about everything except the 
point at issue, the music itself. There is some reason for these 
evasions. Of the large body of his works, only one major com- 
position, the Symphonie fantastique (and that not typical of 
his more mature styles), an overture or two, and about as 
many fragments are familiar to contemporary American audi- 
ences. More, no composer loses as much as Berlioz does in 
piano score, as practically the sum total of his radicalism is, 
aside from certain harmonic and melodic personalisms, a way 
of thinking constantly in terms of orchestral sound. It is no 
wonder, then, that the baffled critic, unable to hear Berlioz’ 
major compositions or to appreciate their effects on his own 
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piano or by silent score reading, falls back on tiic padding of 
biographical detail. 

Berlioz was a little over thirty years old wlien he began to 
work, not on liis first opera, but on the lirst one that reached 
the stage. Barely more than a decade before, in i 82 *p when lie 
was the most callow of music students, lie had dared to write, 
out of his voluminous ignorance of the essentials of composi- 
tion, a something whicli at the time he very nuu*li wisfied to 
see produced, though in later years lie was grateful that it had 
remained on paper. As so mucli of even tlu* later Berlioz is 
variable in quality, we need not regret tiie loss of Estelle et 
Nirnorin. Three years later, in a student of Lesueur, for 
rvhom he felt an affectionate hut patronizing resjiect. lie trieti 
again. This time he dropped the project liefore tompleting it. 
The pleasant (ivertiuxv—superuir prtuuice music to Les 
FrancS'Jtiges survives, and whole chunks of the rest of the 
opera, which has vanished as such, later cropped out in various 
works, particularly tlic Syniphanie fantastique. 

Although all the music Berlioz <‘omposed for die next few 
years was highly dramatic, even theatrical, in (juality. it was 
not until 1834 that he got around to beginning anotlicr opera. 
To show, however, that his tlioughts were never fat away from 
the stage, he was experimenting with overt mes and cantatas 
Le Roi Lear (1831) is the most aitracaive of the former and is 
an occasional concert number. Tovey lias pointed out that 
though this is a tragic work, it is written in a hriglit major 
key— an interesting example of Berlioz/ very personal way of 
interpreting a situation. 

After 1833, when Berlioz married the heroine of his icicV 
fixe — the impossible Henrietta Smithson, an Irish actress of 
disputed merit— he gave up tlic most salient extiavaganc<‘s in 
his music, though he did not remnmc'e melodrama in his life. 
Artistically, he settled down, and .since, in Berlioz, everydiing 
goes by contraries, began to do his best rvork. Hr diose wfiat, 
in view of his recent marriage, could scarcely fie called a tac iful 
libretto — the story of Benvenuto Cellini. Those who have not 
called Die Zauberflote the worst libretto have resmve^d that 
description for this, which was promptly rejected by tlie 
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Op&a-Comic|iie. This did not tllscourage Berlio/, who had 
started to set it as soon as it was delivered to him, and peeked 
at it sporadiealiv for the next four years. By the time il was 
completed, it had been ae<'epted by the Opera, and Eerlio/, 
had taken time cifi to eoinpose. hesitles smaller j)ieees, one of 
the nuwt impressive of his a(‘liiev<anc*uts (Irnnde Messr des 
moris, a Recjuieiii for tliose wlio itatl been killed when Fiesehi’s 
bomb failed Co assassinate* I ,ouis-P!iilippe. 

Berlioz* first stained <ipera was not a success: in four montlis 
genre fiuio (Irllirii leailuai only four [>erhnmanees, and was 
theit dropfR'd. A iminbrr <if <*auses wer<* alle|.*ed hu* its failure: 
a coterie oi niusieiaris was tanged against it: Dupre*/, generally 
a favorite, and t«*iiain!v a <”oirn|K*tenf artist, muffed rlie title 
role: f labema k. rfie eoiuhn tor at tlie Opera, and one of Berli(»/' 
betes noires, is saitl tti have MRUiivetl against it. At any rati*, at 
the pretnirre, on Srptembr! lo. iHgH, tb<* ov<*rrure alone %vas 
encored, anti most of tlie test rv%ts hissed. Much <d this ani- 
mosity mav fiave Irr-u diietted .it a <ompt»set who hatl a t.dt*nt 
for putting petiplt*’s bat ks up. but tpiite as mutli was tnitloubt ■ 
edly directed at the music itself. It was nt»t < at<»phonous, it was 
not extrawigam as was so muth of Bc*jlio/' early musit'-diut 
definitely it w-as sttangr. Stmie <»f it rvoultl still seem strange-^ 
most of it. tiowevm. is Iikt* Aubrr or fletlgling Wagner- for 
reasons tfiat writ* a-s valid a fiumlied years agta as today: Berlioz* 
wfude (ontepl of musital ulea is outside the main lines til tie 
velo|)menf, and fioin tfie liraieFs jNum of view, the gtrat length 
of liis single mrlotiit pluases makes dirm seem, all but the 
most tutoird rats, iint meltRiies at all. ‘'FtHlay. the unnmonvst 
adverse crititism lif*i li<»/ is that hr has no itiiurs anti. doufR- 
less, that was the commemest triticism in tHgH. I'rstimony ta 
the contiaiv by a!! tliosr w!m» have tpialifirtl themselves m 
listen exjieifly taiiiictt th.ingi* puldic insistent t* tf tat mrlotly 
resemble either thr irpcetitive |j*iifrrns td' Iialiati song oi the 
packed grriiitna! phiases <d Wagner. 

After liaviitg firm irjrttetl f>y Btulioz* t cimp.ittiots. Ihoo 
xmnuio C‘rl/i>ii lay uiitt me lirtl tor font teen vrais. eserfR that, 
in iH.j.j, Beilioz fot»k tritairi set dons, mainly vot.d sections 
from the finale td the setond act. ami letasi theiii in purely 
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instrumental form. The result was the most brilliant and pop- 
ular of his overtures, the Carriaval romain. In 1851. at the re- 
quest of Liszt, who admired Berlioz an<l had an unseHish inter- 
est in furthering the spread of his music, ho began rewriting 
the entire opera, for Liszt had promised to preuluce it at 
Weimar. The next year, after further revisions suggested dur- 
ing rehearsals, it was produced tliere most suceessfidly on 
March 20. Unfortunately, Berlioz was in F.ngland comlucting 
the concerts of the New Philharmonic Society, and was not 
present either to taste success or to witness the beautifully dis- 
ciplined performance Liszt had somehow managx’d to draw 
from his small forces. However, in November of that year, 
Liszt twice repeated Cellini to honor Berlioz on his visit to 
Weimar. As the Germans were by svay of taking liim u[> becau.se 
he had been repudiated by the Itarbarous Fieiuh, the wannth 
that greeted the,se repetitions did Berlioz’ ego a lot of goo<i, but 
also gave him the unhapjty itlea of having the opera staged in 
London. Of that miserable performance at Goveut (hirden, on 
June 25, 1853, Chorley wrote: "Henvenuto Cellini f.dled more 
decidedly than any foreign opera I recollet t to have seen per- 
formed in l/tndon,” and that tlespite the fact that the ((»m|K).ser 
himself, one of the best conductors of the age, directed. 

Berlioz’ next o[KTa had a fantastic history: it began, live years 
before Benvenuto Cellini was started, as a suite of songs, then 
developed into a cantata, and was finally made into an opera 
twenty-four years after the compo.ser’s death. Iji Datnnatum de. 
Faust grew out of his youthfid enthusiastn for (ioeihe’s poem, 
which, however, he knew oidy in a pro.se translation by the 
exotic Gdrard de Nerval. Berlioz became .so infatttateil with it 
that he could not tear him.self away. The first friuts of this mad 
obsession was a .song cycle— f/iiit Schies de Faust of t antata- 
like aspect: this he published at his own expen.se in iHap. A.i 
Berlioz never had any too much money, thi.s meant <onsuming 
passion, and the Faust idea continued to .smoltU-r in liim until 
1846. That year, in tlie midst of a tottr through (entr.d Furope, 
he got quite excited by the idea of Hungtnian imlependt-nce, 
and for a concert in Budapest mad<* a shattering ok hestr.itioti 
of the piously revered patriotic liakckzy Mareh. This <K'ated 
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such a scrisathui ch;U. thcnigh it IkuI no relation to cither 
Goethe's }hh*iii m' Nerval's tiauslatiou (or his owri eiiieiicia- 
tioiis of laah’K lit* iiU'orjHU'attal it into tlic first part of the 
‘hiraniatic k’l'eiiti*' ■■ -really a c*aiuata- -lie was concoct iiig out of 
fragiueiits <?f i!ie ! liui NVoow aiul some new nuuerial. 

.ICrehfui‘l. whtc with some just iiicatioii. <allc‘d Im Damnaiion 
(le fausi "a thing ai siirtais aiul patGies/' amusingly des<*ril)ccl 
how tin* woik was strung tiygeiher: 

1’ra.vcliiig i'rotn timn t<nvu. conducting rc'hearsais and 
coiitcns, lie wnac' wlu-iu'st'r and whert*vt*r lu* could -one luun- 
lK*r in aii inn at Ikosaii. the Klin' scene aiul die Dante of the 
Sylphs at \deuiia. tlie peasants* song by gaslight in a shop one 
Illicit %v!ieii lie had lo'.t his way in Destli, tiu' angt*is’ thorns 
in Mai ‘.eici ife\ a|Haheosis at hraygie (getting up in tin* middle* 
of’ tlic rueju to wiife ir down), die* song of du* students, '*Jtun 
nox stt'U^-iid rfldfutfia (of wliieh the words are also 

llerhn/’), at Ili«*s!am He fuustied du* woik in Rouen and Paris, 
at home, at Ins < afe, in tlie y^atdeus of tlu* d'uiieues. vvvn on 
a sttuu* in tlie Boulesatd tlu d'emple. 

Finalh it resu tied <omplc*ti<m ami was summaiily piesc*nted 
to die imhlit cm Heiemliei h. iHpi. As if antieipadiig its 
operatie' dc’stinv. In ! hitruntiinn dr Faust xvas given, not in a 
com en fiall. tnit at du* Opeia ( omi<iue. Again tfie French 
wotdtl fiavr nothing <4 Ik'Hio/ tfiev diil not likt* t aniatas, how- 
ever lively, and the woik hdl flaitet tlian Brjivrtiuiu tlrlUni. 
dlie nrs.t yeai, Bedin heatd it. and tlie (humans, being con- 
sistent uhk 'liked it tieiiei. Van it was in Fngland tluif La Ihirn- 
uaiiafi was most applet cited: tin* f.ngjisft took it as a vc*iy pious 
work, amd aftei iHHo. when Sir Ghailes Halle gave if at. 
Mailt Iu'sit*r. if s-ooii bet ame a tt-airal featuie. Wliat these jier- 
foi'inaiK f*s Iiatl lietoiue by iS<|-» is best suggested ln‘ Sli.iw, in a 
<.Titi<|ue in his laesf ami lowtliesi maiim*! . t*mhtig widi the* s#id 
refleclioii tiiai 'hlie tlimnafum lias lireu Httc*d tuna die work. 
It lias hi’en *sav-t*tl/ sto to sp<*ak/‘ 

11'ic* next upeiaiion on the helpless cauass of Iji Damnaiinn 
dr Faiisi was penf^umed, appiopi lately, at Moiit-e Gailti, die 
very year diat Shaw was s< offing at tin* taniriiess of the Allrett 
Hall remlitioii. llie suigeoii was die Ruiiiaitiaii itiiii|ioser 
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Raoul Gunsbourg, who at that time was impresario of the local 
opera house. Whatever the flaws of Gunsbourgs adaptation 
(which continues to flurry the purists), he liad the right idea: 
La Damnation de Faust is more opera than oratorio, and in tins 
way, if in no other, resembles a composition tliat set out to 
seek its fortunes in much tlie same way — Saint-Sacns* Samson 
et Dalila. Jean de Reszke ensured the success of the (hmsbourg 
premiere, and wlien Monte Carlo heard it again, nine years 
later, he joined Melba and Maurice Reuaud to make a truly 
stellar cast. The next year, the centennial of Berlioz/ birtli, 
Paris heard Gunsbourgs Berlioz, with Emma (alvc% AU)€rt 
Alvarez, and Renaud, as Marguerite, Paust, and Mej>histopheles 
respectively. 

In 1906, New York, which in 18B0 had become accjuaimed with 
the cantata form of La Damnation as interpreted l>y Leopold Dam- 
rosch, was afforded a view of the opera on die evening of Dectauher 
7. On that notable occasion, Geraldine Farrar, only two wecrks old 
as a Metropolitan debutante, was Marguerite; she was supp<u ted 
by Charles Roussciicre, who had begun life as a hlatksmith in 
Algeria, as Faust, while Plan^on was the greatly admin*d Mephis- 
topheles. Five performances that season constitute its Metro|K)litan 
career to date, but scarcely had the last note of die hitli perlonn 
ance died away when Ilammerstein gave New Ytirk anotlier op- 
portunity to compare Berlioz/ with ChnuuKl’s Faust, whidi was then 
(as always) popular. The Manhattan cast inc luded Gliarles DaimorLs 
and Renaud. Finally, if th<* sparse and apparently gaibled news- 
paper dispatch can be trusted, the Paris Ojaha opcuied its 1940 sea- 
son with Ija Damnation dc Faust, I’he audicaue was composed 
largely of German officers and Spanish Falangists: there was no 
gaiety. 

After La Damnation de Faust (whicln \ve must rememl)er, 
was not an opera), Berlioz was extremely busy for ;dmost ten 
years giving concerts, conducting operas, writing critic isms, and 
waging war with his musical contemporaries. He was a driven 
man, finding it hard to earn enough to live on. It is impossitile 
to tick off the endless number of projects that cTitered into his 
whirling brain, but the idea of composing a new opera rvas not 
apparently foremost in his thoughts, even in a period that 
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by no means barren tif lug rvorks. In 1H5.1, he completed a tie- 
meiulous triptydu the oratorio I*Enfance du Christ, just about 
the time when he siiflVred the disappointment of not being 
appointed to the [lost <if <liret-tor of the llofojHU* at Dresden, 
from whidi Wagner ha<i been onsteci a lialfalo/en yeao before. 
As. this had hajipcmed despite the eilorts of Liszt and ilans von 
Biiknv. fauii iimst iiifiuential men, to get the post for him, 
Berlioz had ample ieas<ui to had <iispirited and outraged. 

The next year liionght e(unpensati<uis: l.is/t had never re“ 
laxed his gooil s<ddiering to gaiti hir lUu’Iioz a. sympathetic and, 
if {Kissitile, large following, and in 185, j had put on a miniature 
Berlitz festival in Weimar. While there, the revived composer 
was seized n|Kin bv lis/t's tnistress, die eariu'st but gaga Frim 
cess (arolyne Sayn Wictgtmstein. 'I 1 i<*y had long, stuaous talks, 
during whiefi iimlioz <ioubtless mentioned fus old passion for 
Virgil. Natnrallv, the Polish htun Piinerss had lia<l the same 
{Mission, and stie immediately suggested that Uerli<i/ rom|KJSC 
an opera ahont the ‘Lrojans at 1‘toy ami tlieii vie issitudes after 
tlie fall of tlie < ity. He was %o inrerest<*d that she t<K)k up one 
of tlie most tiielc-ss pens in the lustoiy of literature and pro- 
duced a stenatio for Ids gtudaiue. 

In iHfdk by tile time hr tvas reatly to liegin tvork on Les 
'rrayrns, the availaluHty of a govtuaiment sineeure, as well as a 
small inlieiicame fuim Ids fatlier, sixiuetl Berlioz eornparative 
leisure and s<um" Imam ial ease. Sendpublit readings of the 
lifuetto of !r.\ his own fafuiiation <d whole seiuions 

of tile Arnritl, oiiginaJ lines, ami exjKinsions id Prin<a*ss Saym 
Wittgenstein's siiipt aroused antic ipatoiy enthusiasm aiKuit 
tlie opera, and Ileiluiz went plowing ahead hopefully. Although 
much of tfds veiy l<uig compositiem was wtitten at top sjH'cal, 
it %vas not finished until Mao to tHr,H. ‘Lhen began the lengthy, 
pride draining Inisinc’ss uf tivitig to sell tin* idcM of picKlming 
this seven-act vp’u to an o|>eia house*, and wm as uii-. 

rvearying as his w<Mkrm*d j»livsieal condition would allow (he 
had tvliat wa.s then c allrti "m*inalgia of the intrsiines*’) in hawk- 
ing it from one mauageu it> aiiottuu'. 

It scxuiird tint lirilio/' numd of humiliation %vas to tie encL 
less. It was especially scaiilvmg wlu'n a gleam of fio|K* bright- 
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ened for a moment, then waned tiie next. For instance, as early 
as 1858 Napoleon III was showing interest in this superopera 
by one of his subjects, and in 1861. when he summoned Berlioz 
to dine with him, the com|KMcr must have gone lio[)efully into 
the presence. But Napoleon was not a real music lo\er: he did 
nothing for the wretched man who thought that he was going 
to die, and could not bear to die without once having heard 
what he believed to be his master[)i<‘ce. 'I'lu' worst case of hope 
frustrated came the same year, when it look<‘d as if tiu- Opera 
might accept Le.v Troyctis. However, in iHti;}, I, eon tiarvalho, 
impresario of the Th&itre Lyri<iue. and one of the original 
enthusiasts for the work, protiiLsed to product' it hue that year. 
But even this did not mean victory: Carvalho could not run 
the risk of mounting the excessively long opera complete. 
Therefore, Berlioz reluctantly divitled it into tw<i uuetpial 
parts, and the second, longer part-~/,ev '/'roveu.v <1 Ctirt/ittge - 
was sung twenty-two times that sea.son. beginning on No- 
vember 4. 

Berlioz’ press was mainly laudatory, and if there weie :i few 
dissenting comments, he could exjtlain them by the fact that 
he had never given ejuarter in his own cnti<|ues. His aransa- 
tions, in his Memoires, against Carv.-tllio, whom he decl.ues re- 
sponsible for the o{)era’s di.sa|)pearance after the first .se.tson, 
can be dismissed as the ravings of a sick man. Cenerally, the 
people who meant .something artistically were impiessed, Meyer- 
beer being in the van of those wl\o <li<l not hesitate to < all the 
opera a masterpiece. The simple truth is that the puhlit did 
not like Les Troyens a CartJiagv enough to wanatu either its 
restaging or, more, the production of the ojtera as a unit. In- 
deed, Berlioz died without ever having heard the hist ii.art— - 
La Prise de T roie. 

At last, twentyone years after his death, Felix Mottl. famous 
for his Wagnerism, consummated, on the nights of Dec ember (i 
and 7, 1890, a long devotion to an unjiopular ratise by giving 
the world premiere of Les J'rayens- -in Ceruutn. It was not 
Paris, it was Carlsruhe, a provitu ial hut progressive littU- town 
in the Rhineland, that was vouchsafed to lie the scene of this 
epical event. Both parts have since been given at the Ojte'ra, 
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but when Paris hears the '‘complete” opera, it is in a gro- 
tesquely telescopeti jierversiou that is forced into a single eve- 
ning- Dr. ih'ik (Ihisluilm staged Lt\s I'rayetis intact in Cdasgow 
in H|:I5» apj)arc‘iit !v the caily reverent treatment it has received 
since 1890. except tor a stilitary staging in Frencli, at Brussels, 
in Neither part til tfie work seems to liave l)een mounted 

in the United Staleys, tlanigh coiUTrt versions liave l.)een lieard. 

Ixs 1'nn‘rfis was Hcaiio/' last opera hut <me. His swan song 
was, in si/e. a mere twoacter, in spirit a l)it o! hsoling, in 
genesis a i'cniimission lioni the Baden-Baden tlu'ater. It was 
written aro-uiit! As You IJkr li, a snf)je<*t Uerlio/ had toyed with 
as early as thiity years ht'lore. With a <airious inattention to 
Shakespearean mniiendature, he c'alletl his little ctanic opera 
BeuirifY ei Hihirdid, (lomlucting its premihe at the opening 
of tfie Batleiidiadeii tlieater. tui August 9. iHkea, Berlio/. was in 
sudi agoni/ing pain that he ctndti not savtu the warmth with 
wliich he* iUid ins <<jnu*dv went' ita t'ivt'd. It wtndd ht* a p!<*asant 
task to leiiumt !nnv he ended Ids toituied, misunderstood 
career on a mar of t tnuetly heiaitse. like \‘eidi pemdng Pahtaff 
in his eightieth yt'ar, ht* Itad imally won dirough to some kind 
of inner seieidtv. I hiloi tunately. the* trutfi is that this feckless 
piece ftad no lelatitm at all ni Berlio/* state of mind: Baden- 
Baden tiad oideietl a <tind< tjpeia, and he had hlled the order. 
Btatfue ri HYnrului w,ts tun tm!v his last tjpera. it was also his 
last ( onsidnahlt* < tuiiptisitiun td any s<iit. Berlio/ w^as a ruin™ 
a man wilting away <d a ^ipirttual tutdaisr tiu* physical detay 
was sectnitiai y. A lew nmie' ytsiis. a few fotaling trilles, and tlieri 
the c*nd, tm Maith H, iHiUi. 

Ntioiie in tiie whule taitge <4 musical lustuty, nci cme. that is, 
with compaialde gifts, ciif'd so haul duiing his Uh'tiiiie for the 
recognition he dcwcnvc’d, an<l laihal so disastiously. Ptist^’ 
liuinous lewaiil fj,is hec’ii similaily delaved. and c'vcm now it 
cannot fir said that tin' fiaftlr of Ih’ilio/ has fic'en tvon. lie* has 
not ev<m fti«' faiOf' coidened hv imitation: c'\< opt !<»i his dii- 
cen'eries in sc tiling, it is almost as if lu* had ncwa'i livcai* I low- 
evens in this iidusal to give tUnlior Ids due' twideh can hr done 
only hy pn !oi iiiiiig, him to the' vi'ige of eoiuple'te lecogfd/ahil- 
ity), theie is iio iiialur. New ideas in any aii. anti part i< ularly 
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those that do not fall easily into accepted categories, meet 
naturally with the sheer dead weight of the time lag, represented 
by men working with the old, accustomed formulas or their 
implicit extensions. Berlioz suffered, quite literally, from being 
too original: he took next to nothing from the past (except the 
very ABC’s of musical speech), and gave nothing to the future 
except the inimitable heritage of his own works. 

To compare Berlioz with a man who struggled as hard and 
almost as long as himself, but with quite different results: Wag- 
ner gained his comparatively quick victory firstly by the tan- 
gible seductiveness of the mere externals of his music; Berlioz 
has no such physical allure, no such easy sensuality. It was 
possible, once one was accustomed to the novelties of the Wag- 
nerian vocabulary, to lie back and bathe in the drugging clouds 
of sound. Berlioz invites to no such physical languors: to ap- 
preciate his long-breathed melodies requires a constantly atten- 
tive ear; to hear him at all, in fact, means listening every minute. 
It means foregoing most of the sensuous appeal that his 
contemporaries exuded with romantic fervor, and collaborat- 
ing, as a listener, imaginatively and intellectually with the 
music. Not that Berlioz’ music has no appeal to the emotions: 
it has, but by way of the head rather than the loins. 

On the face of it, Berlioz chose a hard path for a would-be 
popular composer of opera: he has been called, with exact 
justice, a creator of great melodies, but he wrote few tunes — the 
Danse des sylphes and Menuet des jeux-follets from La Damna- 
tion de Faust are early and exceptional; he wrote vocal passages 
that are nightmares to singers, not only because they are difficult 
to sing, but because conquering them brings no startled ap- 
plause from the audience, and finally, this most theatrical of 
men was without that sense of the theater which knows in- 
stinctively how to prepare for, and underline, dramatic effects. 
He made the tactical error of absorbing the drama into the 
music instead of keeping music and drama wedded to each other 
in a fair marriage. Wagner frequently made the same error, 
but was saved from popular neglect by his rich sensory attrac- 
tiveness; Berlioz had no such palliative to offer, and thus, in 
his case, the error was almost fatal. It has reduced his first 
surviving opera to two overtures, one a successful afterthought. 
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It luis imaiinccl his greatest <>{H‘ra and all but ke|)t it from the 
stage. 

Berlioz, is usually brought forth as tlie tyiiical rel)el romantic, 
parcicularlv bv those whose kuowkalge of his wairk is limited 
to twt> or ftuee <-oiieert wailun'ses. d‘he most cousideral>le of 
these, tlic Syin plianir latiiasiiti iit\ was a youthful, n<.»t wholly 
suetcssful exiravagaiu'e.’* It is ilisapjKuntiug to those who judge 
Berlio/ by the FaniiL\ii(jiir not to laid tlie Byrouie hero of that 
orgy in his latcu* works. It is partieularly disappointing to tiiose 
wht^ reati the libretto of iboioenuk# Crllini before hearing 
its iiuisie. 'The truth is tliat after 18:13, thtrse early poriugs over 
tlie scou*s <if (dark in the library of the Clouservatoire began 
to have their s<*{|uel; the pull of elassuasm hec'ame so intense 
tliat Ikalio/ gave way. By the time of Irs ‘/Voyen.v, lie was very 
|.H)ssib!y the least romaiuie itnajKiser in Fauope, and the only 
vestige of his lebelliousiiess was his umlirellalike tliatch <d’ un- 
tamed liaii. Bv lliat time, too, lie was leally eie( t to set Virgil's 
great story. How well he stuieeded, an<l what ptjsition he may 
)et attain aiu<»ng fu% peeis, is |Hiw<niully suggesieti by two ejuo- 
tations bom gieat Fnghsli <iin<s of opposing sduwds. 

First, (kai! (nay: . . hear in Ijs l ioyrns he is a dassical 

mastei in the jiu!«* Latin tsaditiou; the voleanie. teinpestiunis 
energy of die <%uiy wtnks gives plaer to a m.ijestie tlignity and 
restraint worthy of Stiphtales himselL and to a serenity and 
swetaness that can only he called \higilian. In slieer grandeur 
and vastnrss of cenueptiem theic is nothing in the whole range 
of ojK-ia to be ccniipaied to it wath tfie exception of the very 
clilfeient liuig." 

‘Fhe second t|uotalion is tiorn Sit Donald ddvey. After saying 
flatly tliat tkalio/ "has no patience with the moie serious jirole 
lems of the imisieal setting of wands/* hr changes his mind in 
the fciliowing footnote: "We must becaieful! V(m never know 
w’hrre you aie watli Ikalio/. Tciwards the’ end of March 1935 
Dr. }‘*rik Ckusholm picMiutc-d the whole <ii hotli pans of /a ’5 
l^rtrynis in (dasgow, aful levealed it as tarn of the most giganiic^ 
and coiivint mg iiiasuapiet es til music chama." 

* III f»iiuiOrt flrftsii/* il nui’if .jiitiiatril Ui.e frw, it ♦»! Itt'» 

ut}«4H ’}tt« t rT-lui Hut ti»r> .u .•iuu«’iu ^htiubl Ur .uH' 4 ticrtl Uy 

tllCMC w|u> kuum tin naur r^OriMrh urll 




Chapter XIV 

Grand-Opera Fanfare 


O NE year after the death of Giacomo Meyerbeer, UAfricaine, 
the opera he considered his masterpiece, was given a spec- 
tacular premiere at the Paris Opera, and so universal was his 
fame that before the year was over the opera had traveled to 
London and New York. From 1831, he had been the most 
famous of active operatic composers — z man so powerful in his 
field that the neurotic Rossini had retired from the lists partly 
because he would not struggle against so dangerous a rival. 
For thirty-three years the living Meyerbeer ruled, and for a 
decade after his death he exercised a ghostly sovereignty. Then 
came Bayreuth, and the operatic world recognized a new 
master. During the bloody Wagnerian revolution, many a 
musical princeling was guillotined and yet managed to survive. 

In the case of Meyerbeer, the procedure was not so peremp- 
tory (because more difficult), but when it was finally finished, 
it was thorough. Thus, though Meyerbeer’s hold on the stage 
lasted into the nineties, the public had long ceased to worship 
him, and the great all-star revivals of Les Huguenots and Le 
Prophete were for the purpose of animating what the more 
advanced critics loudly proclaimed to be corpses. In time, these 
proclamations had their effect, and fewer and fewer operatic 
nights were given over to this supreme master of theatrical 
magic. For instance, Robert le diable^ the opera that first en- 
throned Meyerbeer, has not been heard at the Metropolitan 
since that theater’s first season, almost sixty years ago. Les 
Huguenots^ the most popular of his scores, has not been sung 
there since 1914. At the present writing (1941), Meyerbeer has 
not been represented at the Metropolitan for eight years. 

The reasons for Meyerbeer’s demise, after a promise of 
almost endless longevity, are to be found as much in the facts 
of his life as in the intrinsic qualities of his operas. Meyerbeer 
was tireless in offering a helping hand to deserving fellow 
artists, and it was this attractive quality that worked for his 
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posthumous ruin. He made tlxe central mi.stake of being kind 
to Wagner, and at the same time t)f being a success while 
Wagner was a failure. Furthermore, he was born abtuii ten or 
fifteen years too early to share in the blessings of the Wag- 
irerian dispensation. Finally, tluxugh a C.erman, Meyerbeer - 
and this was a fact that caiused his tried an<l true friend Weber 
untold agony of spirit — was anything but a (ierman composer: 
his first successful ojxeras were written in Italian to a Rossitiian 
pattern, his last ones in French in :i cosmopolitan polyglot 
musical lingo all his own. Wagner never forgave him. Besides, 
while any musical ignoramus could [Hiint to W'agner’s pilfer- 
ings from the opulent Meyerbeerian hoard, who ever heard of 
Meyerbeer taking anything of Wagner’s? 

From decent gratitude — a jx'riod t)f very short life W’.ig- 
ner’s feeling toward Meyerbeer changed t<j hatred, manifesting 
itself chiefly in the form of rejx'ated denuiu i.uion. Meyerbeer 
was made to figure as the Antichrist of W'agneiism, and .is the 
pious Wagnerians, who came to dominate music and music 
criticism, joyously inherited the feuds of the Af cis/er. his en- 
emy’s reputation became blacker ami bl.uket .* 1 heir task w.is 
ridiculously easy: Meyerbeer worked largely duiing one of titose 
periods when opera is domin:ited not by puielv imisic.il or 
dramatic considerations but by alworption in the.itiica! effect — 
and in nothing do the fashions shift so ra[)idlv. One of the few 
long recent articles in English on Meyerbeer is in a volume 
entitled Down Among the Dead Men. 

Meyerbeer was one of the s{K>iled children td mu.si( . He wa.s 
born rich and remained .so. He was prcMligiouslv gifted, .so 
gifted, in fact, that he could pick and cho<»se from a number of 
careers. He could, it is .said, have become the foremost piano 
virtuoso of the period: insteati. he turnetl to opera, and by the 
age of twenty-one liad produced a store .so learned .mtl solemn 
that it sounded like an oratorio. ‘Fhis was svrifien in fierman, 
as was his second opera. 'Fhest* were so indiffereiitlv ret eivetl 

* At this point, it may well t>e asked whether WaKuet dwt imt h.t«e Meyeilieei 
primarily because he was a jew. It is the ttthei way aiotiiid. V thtfiaohioi.d 
analysis of Wapicr’s aiui-.Semitic sayings and writings shows that hr haffd )ews 
primarily because Meyerbeer was one. 
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by his countrymen that when Salieri, no doubt previsaging a 
parallel between Meyerbeer’s and Gluck’s^career, advised him 
to visit Italy and learn how to write for the voice, he leaped at 
the idea. 

Meyerbeer arrived in Venice in 1815 during the Tancredi 
madness, and at once was converted to Rossini. Three years 
later came the first of six unadulteratedly Rossinian operas, 
one of them a setting of Metastasio’s Semiramide. Several of 
these were successful and were performed in various parts of 
Europe, but by the time the last of them was composed (1822), 
Meyerbeer was becoming dissatisfied with himself. His plumes 
were borrowed, and the fascination of Italy, if not worn thin, 
had at least become easier to exorcise. Weber, who had been 
a fellow student at the curious academy of the arts conducted by 
that learned charlatan, the Abbe Vogler, staged one of Meyer- 
beer’s Italian operas at Dresden and also, in the hope of calling 
the expatriate back to his German senses, restaged his second 
German opera. As Meyerbeer had a high regard for Weber, he 
tried to write another German opera and failed so miserably 
that it never reached the stage. This catapulted him back into 
the arms of the Circe Venice, where, in 1824, his last and most 
successful Italian opera was performed. 

II Crociato in Egitto is, in many respects, a fascinating score. 
In this big spectacle opera based on the Crusades, and with a 
libretto by that same Gaetano Rossi who fabricated the book 
of Rossini’s Semiramide, Meyerbeer stands at the parting of the 
ways. Gone is the obsession with pure lyric melody, gone the 
easy, undramatic flow of his first Italian efforts. It is the work 
of a restive Rossinian. In it, a seer might have found signs of 
Meyerbeer’s future: those few but affectionately contrived 
coups de theatre, those rumblings of a still-muffled orchestra, 
those moments of eloquent declamation, that all-over pomp 
and glitter — ^were not these the very elemental devices of that 
eclectic style which Meyerbeer was finally to choose as his own? 

At the Venice premiere of II Crociato, at the Fenice, Gio- 
vanni Battista Velluti, the last of the great castrati, took the 
soprano part of Armando, the Christian knight, and when the 
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opera was given in London in 1825 — the first by Meyerbeer* 
to be heard there — ^with Malibran and Caradori-Allan, he again 
sang Armando. The Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, a dilettante 
critic and composer, said of Velluti: “At the moment when he 
was expected to appear, the most profound silence reigned in 
one of the most crowded audiences I ever saw, broken on his 
entering by loud applauses of encouragement. The first note 
he uttered gave a shock of surprise, almost of disgust, to inex- 
perienced ears; but his performance was listened to with atten- 
tion and great applause throughout, with but few audible 
expressions of disapprobation speedily suppressed. ... To the 
old he brought back some pleasing recollections; others, to 
whom his voice was new, became reconciled to it, and sensible 
of its merits, while many declared that to the last his tones 
gave them more pain than pleasure. However, either from 
curiosity or real admiration, he drew crowded audiences, and 
no opera but the Crociato was performed to the end of the 
season.” 

In II Crociato, Meyerbeer knows with fair certainty which 
way he is going, and when it was produced successfully in 
Paris, he did not hesitate to take the next obvious step. Being 
a man with leisure to command, he spent the next five years 
forging the instruments of his craft, and by 1831 he was ready to 
show the world of Paris, which had become his home, what he 
could really do. He labored on Robert le diable for four years, 
constantly changing details. It was a huge five-act opera to an 
inordinately complicated libretto by Scribe and Germain Dela- 
vigne. So costly were the stage properties demanded by the 
score that they probably explain why Louis V^ron, the new 
director at the Opera, demanded a financial guarantee from 
Meyerbeer, though he was already a composer of standing. 

The guarantee could well have been dispensed with, for 
when Robert came to the stage, on November 21, 1831, its 
success was so overwhelming as to ensure the stability of the 
Veron regime. True, this little bourgeois of genius — impresario, 

* A performance of the overture to II Crociato^ at the Bowery Theater, New 
York, on May g, 1833, advertised as the first music by Meyerbeer to reach 
America. 
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doctor, journali.sr. and politician^luid collected a resplendent 
foursome for the* cfiicd* singers, while the minied role of tlie 
Abbess was given to Maria "Faglioni. the leading danc’er of the 
period: jiili«‘ Doriisdoas was the Alice, Cinti-Danioreau tlie 
Isabelle, Nourric th<‘ Roheat. and lawasseur the Bertram. But 
for omv it sc^aix'ely mattered wliat these excrllent artists did: 
they were engaged, all unwittingly, iti an inevitable revolution, 
for if Im Mf/el/e di P<>riu‘i aiul (hdllaitmr I'rll (1829) 

had mn sec the pattern of Fremli grand opera, it was set, ami 
for ttie rest <it the century, that night in iHgi. ( antid)amorean 
had playetl a trulv Icsidiiig part in this revolutujn, having ap- 
peared in thv ffmnirfrs iif all three operas, 

Meyerbeca* lealiv «ast the deciding vote for the new order, 
inasmuch as Russini fuul abandoiual the <iperatic stage* imme- 
diately after his .imbiguous triumph vvilfi IVII, wliih' AuIku*, 
liaving laitl tint' the luiuniatiim st<»n<*s <if Frtmeh grand opeia. 
soon rentHinied this soU'inn role lor one < to his twinkling, 
genial tminiv. It was Mcweificaa, the seii<nis student tiot only 
nuish al styl<*s but also of all c tdtiual history, die eonscimuious 
eclettie, wfm cstabtishrd the spretaele eipera the opera of tom 
stant effeets ami twera hanging piccuie and jjageantry. He 
found, as a eoadjiutir, a scenic designer of sudi genius tfiat it 
has fieen said that lifdirri c tmltl not have come of! tvidunit his 
realistii anti sumptmnis statings and his ingenious iiuahankal 
effects: this was F. L. Cl. (ateii, wliom an imgiatrful Faris wai: 
calling oltl 'fashioned as eaily as IBe music was suited to 

both the fren/iedly lomaiuit hfuetto by Staibe and Delavigne 
and (liceri's settings, dbat is, it was grandiose, searthingly 
ciiaratlerisfic, highfalutin, and gHn<w<jue ■■ <m tlte caigt* of tlie 
(iothks Even so. lot all its liigh ouln’sr.ral tailoring, often }n-o- 
ducod by then lecomlitc* < otnfnnatitms <if instiumemts (one of 
its melodsc's is sioied ftn bnir kettlediums), and for all its reit 
crated I hydimit patirtns, Htdirfi was not yet pUH’ Mc*yrtheer ■ 
in other wools, he fiad not taiuiid dte light prtgioitions h»i die 
fji’etermituially eleven nit?\aic he was to make hts <nvn 

The sjiitii of Reivsim is hv mi means dispelled: /uihrrl leritis 
widi diose easy ttirlodies MfWrrfiec‘r fiad Iraitted Ui write in 
Venice i»ia<c‘hil, fliinit, MUgaliUn and, yet. somehow slipping 
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from the mind while Rossini’s remain. Robert is still a pas- 
tiche: the elements are there, but not the integrating liand of 
the master confmur. In it, there is the aibsurdly macabre yet 
curiously effective scene of Bertram’s invocation, when the 
Fiend summons the ghosts of a company of immoral nuns to 
take part in a bacchanale — a tableau of high self-sufficienc'y that 
could only be Meyerbeer’s. But the most famous aria in the 
Qpera — ^Alice’s '"Robert, toi que fainur—cxnild he from any of 
Meyerbeer s scores— or from those of several other comjK>s€rs. 

While Paris raved indiscriminately about Robert, Loudon re- 
ceived it with chill respect until, in 1B47, Jenny Lind chose Alice 
as her debut role there.* In it, she became so popular that tlie o|>era 
was cut to reduce the role of the rival soprano— tlie IsalR!ne. A 
great London cast of the fifties brought together Chisi, lamburini, 
and Mario, but it was s{K)iled by the fact tiiat (u isi had attempted 
an unsuitable role, and the Bertram— Karl Johann Fornurs— over- 
acted to the point of impeding the |X‘rformance. Alice was one of 
Nilsson’s most powerful imjxrsonations, and in London she was 
once supported by Di Murska as Isal>elle, the stentorian Mongini 
as the accursed Duke, and '’Signor Foli” (ne Allan Foley, of 'Lip- 
perary) as Bertram. In 1869, a {>opular baritone l)y the name of 
Jean de Rcszkc raised his voice to sing die tenor role of Robert, 
and never sang low again: his sister Josepliinc was the Alice, and 
Madrid the scene, of this historic event. In only three yeai*s, Robert 
reached the United States, where it was given in English at the 
Park Theater, New York, on April 7. 1B34, witli Maiy Anne Paton 
as Isabelle. Bosio sang the same role in New York in the fifties. On 
November 19, 1883, less tlian a month after opening, tlu^ Metropoli- 
tan staged Robert in an Italian version, with Emmy Fursch-Madi, 
an eccentric but distinguished soprano, as Alice, supportecl by 
Alwina Valleria and Roberto Stagno. After two rejHaitions that 
season, the opera was retired permanently from the company’s 
repertoire. 

It took Meyerbeer five years after the premiifre of Robert to 
get his next opera ready. It was about a fictitious episcKir from 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s, and to |)repare himself for 

•Apparently, though not ill supportetl, Lind was the one ray of light in an 
otherwise wretched performance. It was so b;ul that Metukteohn. who w;w al- 
most idolatrous in his devotion to land, left the theater at the end of the 
third act. 
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composing suicahlc imisic fur it» he saturated himself in the 
history, meititurs. diaries, ami erther documents of that dramatic 
period. Nor dkl he neglect the painting and sculpture of the 
time. Scribe again supplied the libretto, this time reith rlie help 
of Emile Desiliaiiips. lliey gave Meverlurr for Les Huguenois 
a very kmg. five-aet lil>retco. the fifili aet of whieh is ludicrously 
anticlimactic. As originally *‘typc<i/’ the bocik failed for five 
sopranos, five teiun's, and six basst‘s of vari<ms kinds, fnnn hass- 
l)aritone to htissa proponfo. l‘he moh sc'enes need eltoruses of 
unexamfiled siiv, llie settings retpiired include a banquet 
hall in a cliateaii, a gaideii widi bathing pends, the Pre aux 
CUercs (a held an the banks of die Seine), a salon in a sump* 
tuous Paris inansitui, and a fiarticadial street during the mas- 
saere- tin* giant toexin be!! esj.iec'ially e'ast for this scene still 
takes up a large space in tfie scoirdiouse ed' the Opera. At the 
end <d tlie dtird act. a gaily decanated nuptial Ixirge must nuive 
clown die liver. 

llie Mc’vei beet ian uufirstia, aheady ahnust ^is huge as Wag- 
ners, lias, in Lrs Ilagurnais, to be augmented by several arehaie 
period instnnnents. naming is called for in tliree separate acts, 
thougfi in the trumatcai version used in later years, the very 
elaborate fiallrt in At t vanislu-d wlien tfiat act svas sheared 
off. What all this adds up ttg of course, is a vast histoiicad ex* 
travagau/a a sriies tif ama/ingly detaiUal canvases reminiseent 
of the boldly figuied t.iprsuies oj the' later \hdois, It was trcMtctl 
musically witli the gusto, incisiveurss, and psytliolcjgieal apti- 
tude to widt h a IdsUiiita! theme that appealed to him ahvays 
roused Meyerbrcn. 

The (apening night td I.rs //icgucmds tcdl, inappropriately 
enough, on <»ne of Rossini's late bilthdays Eelnuary tiq, iH*dh 
at die Opera. Wfdlr dn* Icstding fetnalr lole of \'alctuinr was 
assigmai to the gtcvit diainatic so|iiamj (airmdie halcon, who 
liad made her debut four yeais pteviously as Alice in a icqati' 
tiem of lialitri, direr of tfir othei stellar ndrs wemf to veterans 
of HohrrI's fust niglu: Donas tints svas tlie Maiguctitr de 
Valois, Noun it the* Raout, and Levasseui dir MarcrL llte 
opera was svel! irx rived, fuit was by nti means the* iiisfantamanis 
hit Habert had berm On the fiasis of the first few |ierform- 
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ances, Meyerbeer could not know that Les Huguenots was to 
become the favorite of all his operas. 

There were two salient reasons for the reticence of the 
popular reaction: the iirst was that /.c.v Huguenots was far from 
being a duplication of Robert — in it. there was nothing hut 
Meyerbeer; the second was that while presenting a siu'cession 
of tableaus, each treated with a nice feeling for its content. 
Meyerbeer had yet managed to give a feeling of unity to each 
act by r-obbing, at least partly, the .set numbers of their auton- 
omy, previously — particularly in France and Italy --unchal- 
lenged. Although Les Huguenots, despite being a tis-sue of for- 
eign styles, was unquestionably French, it was not France that 
finally appreciated its endless po.ssibilities of ex[)loitation. Had 
the French managers but realized it, heie was ;m opera that 
could make fortunes for them even bigger than the very sizable 
ones it did make: it t(K)k the wily impre,sarios of Izmdon and 
New York to grasp the fact that if a star t'ould l»e secured for 
each of the seven definitely stellar roles, unheard-of [)rices could 
be charged. In their hands, Les Huguenots, becoming a seven- 
ring circus, became again and again that superb show Meyer- 
beer must have wanted it to be. 

It is possible to give only a sampling from the numerous sphuidid 
casts that were a.s.sembled in England and Amerita for Les Hu- 
guenots. Perhaps it was the tepid reactions (o Robert that kept 
its successor from getting an adetjuate jm»du< tion in Loudon until 
July 20, 1848, when Viardot-Garcia, by her flashing inudligence 
and grand voice, alone .saved a perfoi inan< e that, despite the fact 
that her Valentine was supported by Mario as Raotd. I'amburini 
as Saint-Bris, and Jeanne Gastellan as Marguerite, was well headed 
toward ruin. luirthermore, for this Italian version -a command 
performance, with hosts of royalty stattered about in the htges — 
Meyerbeer, besides other overhauling. ha«l rewiitten the soprano 
part of the page Urbain for Alboni, a tontralio. Bm it was V'iardot- 
Garcia who, by making a sucee.ss of (Hi (tgonotti. iai<l the founda- 
tions of Meyerbeer’s truly enormous vogue in England, •fietjens. 
Lucca, Patti, and Materna were imich-atlmired Valentines, anti 
Trcbelli and .Scalchi divided tidoration as Urbain. A wonderftd 
London constellation of the nineties included Albani. (dulia 
Ravogli, the two De Reszkes, Mtiurel, anti Ernest Van Dyt k. the 
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last diit'tly for Iiis Wagnrrian imerjjrctatiotis. Afici* twenty- 

four vears' service* at Clovcait Ciartleu, Ailuiui matit* her farewell 
0|>eracit; :ip|w'araiur i!ica'c% in July. iStjri, as X’aleucinc, witli Meltia 

as the Marguerite.* 

Hie first Aiiic’i ic ail in'i'torinaiur* <if Irs i 1 u^^ut*ni>ts oecurred in 
New Orleans in and it was there, in itStio, that Patti first sang 

Valeiuiiie. Newv Yui k lieanl tlie opera in l‘*r<au li, Italian, (k'rinan, 
and English, hut it was not until the Aiadcany of Music casts of the 
seventies am! c'iv»juirs tliat tlu^ iit\ had a Oiaiue to savor the real 
quality the epera when perfornu'd by Ian ter tliaii (cimpcHeiit 
artists. Hie first nottavoriliv one was asst*mbh*d in 1S72 by Clarl 
Rosa, and nuludrd his wife. Euplirosvne Parc’pa Rosa, tlie elder 
Hieodor WaOiirl. and Santiry. Hie next year canu* Nilsson, Oary 
Del Puente, and Italo Oaiiipanini. Beginning in iHqa, anil con- 
tiiiuitig for fdieen \ear-n Noidita was the estaldtsheil Vahaitine 
of the MeUopolnaii tones, fhtnii»h thiring the same periiMl lalli 
Lehmann tutaMonaliy sang die lole. \Vu!i the peihuinaiue of De- 
ceiiilwr **’b, At'>bey unii (#tan Isegan the <-xp(’riment of raising 

tlu* top prii es to 5y a seat feU’ sesen siai casts <ii /.c.v i ! ni^jirfUitsi 
that nigtif tfie siwni wme Noidua, Yftilsi, St ah hi. the De R<'s/kes, 
Mauiri, and Piaiiion. Sr-nibiitii sumeiiines leplatis! Melba as 
Margueiite, wlulr 'Manirili m Louise Homei someiinu's played 
Lrhain. leaai I ,assal!r was a notable Saint Bus. In tqo?,, (larnso 
Inaanu' t!ie R.ioul. /.c\ //nenrrejfv iMtle tariAvelt to the MetrojKdi- 
tan dutin|.; fhe season of 001 1 g. the cast of !ica ember *“^0 sm hiding 
DiStinn as Wilentnif'. Hrmprl as Matgnrrite made her 

Metnipolitan debut iit t!i<’ loh' tw<a seats eailiet'i, Maiai (Lirrisoii 
as lirbain, (Aiuso as Raoul. Stotri as De Neveas, and Rothier as 
Saiittdii is. When it is peissitilr to get casts of etjual luster, we may 
again fiavc /.rw //mpieriofi am! *Snghts of seseii stats/* 

/asv Huiittrnuts i\ luh in < hatac tet istii- tonctnied numlK’is 
and arias, and not un<’ of ihi* slats rs negletied in Meyeitn'erA 
coiiscicnuioiis eth»it lo let his i!iata<iets poitiay thennsedvrs. 
Marcel, flu^ biesa«ai limpimot whom tnlonaitl de Res/ke amt 
Adaino Ditlui cAieUed in tejiiesetiting. iias ftn* lust stfipahr-* 
show air. ’*1*///, /^u/l/' .1 !uagt»nig soldim's liviiin of viiiclitiiee- 
ness, thiiaiii has a floiid. mockloimal cavatina, ’LVohlrs vri* 

* fgltly lu lirt t4irrf, tlir iteau .caUnt Vrur/orLifC trir-ia Caifertti, 

was uiio-iLiiii atwHit tin iiltmi.iir oism, iHr Hiintr point* oiiinna itseitite' 

t’i/etl tlir r*4r «»i Maii^iiroir at l*un li.eo. 
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gneurs, salut!” whose very lack of dramatic inijxict is in itself a 
comment on the functions of this character. Act 11 begins with 
Marguerite's extraordinary coloratura paean of kn-c for her 
native land, "O beau pays de la 'rouraine,'' whiclt motiulatos 
into a second air, both combining to make one of the most 
difficult scenas in vocal literature- Valentine has nothing as 
important alone, but figures dramatically in several concerted 
numbers, culminating in the great duet with Raoul. ‘'O del! on 
courez-vous?” in Act IV, tlie most sheerly passionate love music 
Meyerbeer ever created. But the theatrical climax of the opera 
occurs earlier in Act IV. in the tremendous double .scene of the 
oath-taking and benediction of the swords, and the fact that 
Meyerbeer could follow this gigantic, full-bkHided s<ene of 
furore, fanaticism, and conspiracy with a love duet that keeps 
us breathle-ss is a proof of undi.sputable mastery. In fact. Act 
IV, in its entirety, is one of those vmities of a« tiou, words, and 
music to which all opera should itleally aspire. Meyerbeer may 
never have been a truly first-rate ct>mj)oser. but here, at h'ast, 
he was a first-rate composer of opera. 

Edgar Istel, the eminent CJerman musicologist, lias justly 
called Act IV of Les Huguenots "a play within a play." Wagner, 
archenemy of Meyerbeerism, could never <leny it-s power. In 
1840, before he turned on his t>enefactor. Wagner wrote of it 
in prose strophes of wild rhap.so<Iy, and even as late m 1851, 
after excoriating Meyerbeer in Oper urul Dmmn. he tempered 
his words with an admission that f)eside the love scene "none 
but tire most finished works of musiral att ate worthy to be 
set.” Even after Ins own ajKttheosis at Bayieuth, W.igner was 
honest enough to admit the strange power of this a< t. One eve- 
ning, during a sojourn in Italy, he numtioued having fteen 
moved by an opera he had heard the day befoie, Wh<‘n asked 
what it was, he amwered, after .some hesitation: "I rvill let you 
know, if you promise me not to speak about it. Now then— 
ye.sterday evening I was at Les Huguenots, and was jarsitively 
wrought up by that fourth act. I implore you not tci let a .soul 
know about it — otherwise the Wagneritc.s will flay me alive!" 
Fortunately, the Princess von Billow, who was present at this 
confession, told the story to a recording angel. 
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It was said by his enemies that the Jew Meyerbeer made 
capital out du* wicki’dness and dissension c)f CHiristians: in 
Raberi le diablr hv intixHluced a ciiorus of lascivious nuns: in 
Les Iluguenats he aircxl du* bloody feuds of the French Cath- 
olics and Protestaius, and in his next important opera, Le 
Pwphi'ie, he chose a |ia*4e frotu die herciic'al disputes of the 
Anabaptists. In iH.pa, Fiietlri<"h Wilh<‘lm 1 \' appointed Meyer- 
lieer his geiu*ra! iimsic director at Berlin, an<l aliout the same 
time Sc:ribe haiuied Inm die book based on some unpleasant 
happenings froin du* lib* of jtihn of Leyden, tlie Dutch liere- 

siarch. Hiey wc*re much to i\I<*yer'beer*s liking- in fact, years 

before, lie had <'onsidere<I s<*tting sui'h a book for his favorite 
tenor, the unfomniale Niuirrit, who had. liowever. neurotically 
abandoned die Opera in i*S;0 and c'ommitted suicitle two years 
later. Omv nun'e lie immersed lums< 4 f in the lore of the period 
and within a year liad completed Lr ProRbete. Bur Ins duties 
in the Prussian < apita!. iiu luding the composition of a Cierman 
opera, Der ftldlngrr in Sdilrsitn, in which i and scored one of 
her early succ'c‘.vses (he lewiote it lor Pans, as I! Etoile du norci, 
in iHfj.i), and dir staging of Kunanthr and Rienii, retarded its 
[Hoduetion. which !u* would nut allow without Ids sujHUvision. 

Unfortunatciv. bv the* time Meycabeer was able 10 oversee 
the prcKliution. Dupre/, Nounit‘s siuccssot at the Oji^ua, had 
retired to luHomc* a singing teachei. and the best of tfie avail- 
able tenors in tlu* company were not competent to sing the 
role of jean as oiiginally composed. Meycabcaa'. dierefore, tried 
a l)old expeiiment. \daidot (kircia, tlu' greatest contralto of the 
age, teas availalde: fsy 1 educing tlie loles <»f Jean and Ins bc’-* 
trodied, Bridie, and by building up the coiniaitcj role of Fides, 
Jean’s modiei, lie cicMtcxi the lust great mothca. lole in opera, 
lliis involved wliolc*salc* ox oiistnulioii ol tlu* scoie, and so it 
was not until Apiil ib, iH pg diat Paris liad its lust opjMUtuuity 
to hear and see anofhei of its idol's giand histoiical .spectacles. 
On that night, du' loh’ t»l Jean was .issigncxl to I lippolyic* Rfigrr, 
a useful but not spcxtaculai tenor. Viatdot ■( km la scoied one 
of her remarkable ttiumphs, but Meyeibeei lumself did not 
receive an ovation. Had hr set Ir Puiphitr in die style of I.fs 
Hugurrmis, hr might have cxmcjuered at once, but hr was too 
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conscientious to copy himself. However, the sequence of Robert 
and Les Huguenots was paralleled, and soon Paris was wildly 
applauding Le Prophete. 

The fact that Le Prophete caught on at all was a victory in 
itself, for the experiment of making an older woman the real 
heroine of an opera was revolutionary, and Meyerbeer did any- 
thing but soften the blow by making the hero an execrable 
creature. The success in the beginnino;, both on the Continent 
and in England, was largely a personal one for Viardot-Garcia, 
who was reputed to have suggested many detailed changes to 
Meyerbeer, and its continuing life depended on finding other 
singing actresses with the right voice. Fides is the biggest thing 
in the opera. 

At the time of its composition, it is unfortunate that Meyer- 
beer, who had by then achieved an indisputable supremacy on 
the musical stage, did not compose Le Prophete on the bold, 
simple lines of a mother-and-son drama; instead, he crowded his 
canvas with a multitude of tableaus, some of them theatrically 
effective if dramatically irrelevant, others mere period scenes 
smelling of research and uninspired historic conscientiousness. 
As a result, Le Prophete has a hysteric and disheveled quality 
that is less pertinent to the riot of the times Meyerbeer tried 
to portray than to the chaos Scribe gave him, and to which the 
whole musical score is party. The best that can be said of Scribe’s 
book is that it gave Meyerbeer an opportunity to provide for a 
spoiled public a sample of practically every device in his huge 
bag of musical tricks. For taking advantage of this opportunity, 
instead of seizing on the essentials of Scribe’s book to make the 
magnificent drama that was there for the taking, Meyerbeer has 
been accused of being consciously untrue to himself. But, as 
Cecil Gray has wisely said, '‘Meyerbeer has often been wrongly 
reproached with insincerity; he simply lacked entirely any very 
strong or definite convictions. He was an artistic opportunist 
from want of a clear sense of direction rather than from a lack 
of moral integrity or conscience.” 

Le ProphHe contains many musical numbers of great dis- 
tinction, several of considerable fame. Most popular of all is 
the pompous and very circumstantial Coronation March in 
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Act IV, in wfiicii Meyerbeer struck tlte perfect g’ciieric note— 
perfiaps it is c'arjiiin^' to say that it would serve as well f<ir the 
etitlironcnient of King' Anhur o!‘ (ieorge V as for tliat of a false 
pro}>hct. IMc‘vc‘rbeta‘ never iuventcal a mor<^ universally known 
tune. NiU tpiitc* in tlie Name categtu'y is the Skaters’ Quadrille 
in Act III, an t*U‘.;agiiig!\ ihvtfunic munher tliat Lis/t twisted 
into a sataiiieaUv ilcxvi and tliiiicult eneore pitaa*. ‘The same 
master ariaiigca' put his claws into the* dour. tiuKuleut eliant 
of the Anabaptists, '’..id nes, ml sulutarrm undani" whieh re- 
curs as a stot o! iiui.sieal tiastiag thiougliout die scoua and 
conccK'fed a iiiu/zv and inagiii!oi|iuau faiuasic* and fugue for 
organ. iUif tlicae arc* lieitca' diiugs in Ir /^re>/i/nVc than these 
sops. ‘Tuvi of lades* .snlos .stand <nit: '\ih! man fils* is a great 
voicing cd' eousediug nioilieihocui, while ^'Datinrz, tlannez*" is 
a treiiuilouslv and affeetingtv soncal expression of stn'row. Few 
airs in eoiuraho iitetatuic' aie tuna than tiu*sc*. Quite dilferent 
is Fidc’S* Sioiiiful and jsissioiiatc* jn^tirs dr Hanl.*' jean’s 
musie is, 011 the whrde. much U’ss inteiesting, wliile Berthe’s is 
almost always traukly jH*i turn ten y. 

‘The preponderance of rmph.eas oti Fules has naturally made Le 
PraphHr a desired vehicle tor tlujsr smces.Hon <d Viardotdiarcla 
wlio have the^ rt*t|uisites, It happcaied that in lamdon die same 
great contralto who had r^tahiiHlted the role in Paris sang it with 
Mario ais Jean, thus cresuing a ua-morv lor operadoving l.oiuloners 
that tliey wene loath tcj sc-e hlrmisluHl. 'They refused to tolerate! 
the otherwise idoli/c’d (nisi whem shc' hwilishly attempted to sing 
Fides a few ycsirs later, Kvw Orleans had the American fnrmirrf, 
ill 1850/rhree seals later, ir Pn^fdirtr had reached Niblofs Cbirden^ 
New York. ‘Hie Mfiiopoliian Inrmirrr otcurred during da* first 
season, on Maufi Nine niontfis later, on I>eceinfa*r 17, 

I,a*opold Damitnth cond.mted a Cdeiinan veision da* opc*ra, 
with Marianne lliandt as Fides. Anton Scliott as fean, and Marie 
Sdirckierd laiifstangel as Bridie, and the opera becaiac’ so popular 
tliat sisison as to ecpial /Vnui/uimrr and l.nhrufjin, A panicularly 
hrilliaiu cast <4 ilti-’ late ninfates iountl jtsm de Rfs/ke, Marie 
Ilrema, and Lilli Lrinnaini in die* thiee siai paHs. ‘.nppoittal hy 
ftdouard dr Rrs/ke ant! Planum. St hnnitum I frank ininibered 
Fides among lif-i lithrsi Oiaiat trii/af ions. On Frbinaiy 7, 
Caruso. JSlat /caiaiirr. Mu/itt. Ihdiu, and Maidones sang ir Pm- 
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phete, and for three seasons the opera came close to iMK^omiiig a 
favorite at the Metropolitan. The last revival took place during 
the season of 1927-28, with Matzenauer again as Fidcs. Tlic Jean of 
Martinelli was not one of his most admired performances. 

Between Le Prophete and Meyerbeer’s last and, in some ways, 
most magnificent opera intervened two scores, both composed 
for the Opera-Comi(}ue and both designed (even if Meyerbeer 
did not so intend them) for a feat!ier!)raineti type of coloratura 
display. The first of these rvas the rewritten Der Feld lager in 
Schlesien, given a new lil)retto by Scrit^e and thristened 
UEtoile dti nord. The impossible hero of this impossibility was 
Peter the Great, the heroine the peasant girl lie was to seat 
beside him on the throne. UEtoile all but died with Meyer- 
beer— a brief career for an opera tliat Iiad its premiere in 1854. 
In its youth, it was kept alive by the miraculous agility with 
which Lind coped with two flutes in the mad scene fiom the 
last act, and by the intelligence that Lahhu he, the Gfialiajiin 
of the mid-nineteenth century, lirought to the nile of Peter’s 
boon companion. Today, outside of Cienuany. l/Etoile no 
longer shines even momentarily on the cmueit stagt\ for few 
contemporary coloraturas can safely try the i ruel tessitura of 
Catherine’s mimetic bouts with the flutes in /d, M, air 
chhir 

The second of these comic operas was I*e Pardoti de PlaermeU 
better known under the name of the Italian versi<}n. Dinorah, 
For the book of this nonsensical Breton ta!<% Meyeihc^rr de- 
serted Scribe for Barbier and Garre, the librettists of (dnmod’s 
Faust, the frremicre of which preceded Le Pardord$, on April 4, 
1859, by only a month. The music is of die slightc^st aiu! ligiit- 
est, and cpiite apt for the idiotic girl tvlio itliotitally wantiers 
through the three acts. Kxtept for the gracious baiitone air 
'"Ah! mon remords te xicngeF the ojiera is a shameless c'olora- 
tura vehicle. It contains the most famous single air that Meyer- 
beer ever composed, tlie giddy, tripping, trifling wait/ song, 
"Ombre ligdre/' and this alone has kept for the opeia its now 
precarious hold on lire boards. 

Most coloraturas of the last eight detades have at least tried 
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''Ombre legere'* In some cases, it made their fortunes, most notably 
that of Amelita Galli-Curci, who finally became so attached to the 
role of Dinorah that she is said to have left the Chicago Opera 
Company because the managers insisted that she sing it less often. 
During her North American debut in this role, at the Auditorium, 
Chicago, on November i6, 1917, someone threw a stench bomb 
and all but caused a panic. Cleofonte Campanini, who was con- 
ducting, immediately changed from Meyerbeer to The Star-Spangled 
Banner; Galli-Curci, who did not know the words, vocalized the 
melody, a brave fireman carried the hissing bomb to the street, 
and the evening was saved. No bombs went off when Galli-Curci, 
still with the Chicago group, made her New York debut in the 
same opera, on January 28, 1918, but the curtain calls were so 
numerous that wiseacres in the packed Lexington Theater knew 
that the Metropolitan would soon have a new major star. And so it 
happened, though even Galli-Curci was unable to establish Dinorah 
at the Metropolitan, where, despite the showy and costly produc- 
tion Gatti-Casazza gave it, she sang it but twice, during the season 
of 1924-25, when she was supported by De Luca as Hoel and Toka- 
tyan as Corentin. All the Metropolitan performances — there was 
a single earlier one, in 1892, when Marie Van Zandt sang Dinorah 
to Lassalle’s Hoel — have been in Italian. 

Dinorah was the last of his operas that Meyerbeer was des- 
tined to hear. Way back in 1838, Scribe had given him a fan- 
tastic libretto about an African slave girl. By 1849, score 
was finished, but Meyerbeer was satisfied neither with Scribe’s 
work nor with his own. Therefore he asked for a new libretto, 
and finally, after endless bickering. Scribe, who at one time had 
angrily withdrawn the libretto altogether, gave him the revision 
in 1852. This for the first time included the figure of the opera’s 
present hero, Vasco da Gama, after whom it was temporarily 
named, and who had been suggested to Scribe by the fact that 
Jessonda, in Spohr s opera of that name, falls in love with 
another Portuguese navigator, Tristan da Cunha. There was 
nothing in the life of Vasco da Gama remotely resembling this 
foolish sequence of events, and the “African slave girl” Selika 
is obviously an East Indian, but these facts did not deter Meyer- 
beer from doing his usual research job and worrying the score 
to completion in eight years. It was ready in 1 860, but produc- 
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tion was delayed for four years while the finically conscientious 
composer changed details, even after the opera was in re- 
hearsal. But Meyerbeer was seventy-two years old, and this time 
procrastination was fatal. On May 1, 1864, the copying of the 
last corrections was completed at his house in the Rue Mon- 
taigne, and the next day he died. Less than a year later, 
VAfricaine — after three friends* of Meyerbeer had shifted 
many scenes around to produce harmony between the score 
and the libretto (as they conceived its requirements) — ^was sung 
for the first time. 

Much of the delay between the finishing of the score in 
i860 and the production at the Opera on April 28, 1865, was 
caused by casting difficulties, and even the first Selika — Marie 
Sax, an cx-varietes artist — ^was not of Meyerbeer’s choosing. In 
the same cast, and far outshining his fellows, was the almost 
mythically famous Jean-Baptiste Faure, who sang the baritone 
role of Nelusko. Emilio Naudin followed the dictates of Meyer- 
beer’s will by creating the role of Vasco, while Louis-Henri 
Obin, Levasseur’s successor as professor of singing at the Con- 
servatoire, was the High Priest of Brahma. 

On July 22, Pauline Lucca, the great singing actress whom 
Meyerbeer himself had coached in the part of Selika, sang it at 
Covent Garden, in Italian. Four years later, as Die Afrikanerin, 
at the Imperial Opera House, Vienna, it served to introduce a 
popular operetta singer to grand opera. Her name was Amalie 
Materna, and she eventually won her greatest fame as Briinnhilde at 
Bayreuth in 1876. Hermann Klein called Lucca's impersonation 
of the passionate slave ‘*a supreme achievement to be mentioned in 
the same breath with the Rosina of Adelina Patti and the Mar- 
guerite of Christine Nilsson.” In more recent times, Selika 

has been the debut role of such disparate types as the statuesque 
and thrilling French dramatic soprano, Lucienne Breval, and the 
Spanish coloratura, Marfa Barrientos. 

UAfricaine, in the Italian form of UAfricana^ reached Ameri- 
can shores on December 1, 1865, at the New York Academy of 

*One of them, the formidable music critic, Fran^ois-Joseph F^tis, in some 
places cruelly maltreated Meyerbeer’s ingenious orchestration, ineptly substitut- 
ing a saxophone for the bass clarinet — out of friendship for Adolphe Sax, a 
feUow Belgian, who had invented the instrument. 
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Music, and there Lucca sang it seven years later. The first Metro- 
politan performances began in the season of 1888-89. On January 
15, 1892, Lassalle made his New York debut as Nelusko in a repeti- 
tion also remarkable for the first American appearance together of 
the already famous trio of Lassalle and the two De Reszkes. On 
February 13, 1895, there was a moment of unexpected drama for a 
Metropolitan audience that had come chiefly to hear Nordica as 
Selika, Tamagno as Vasco, Ancona as Nelusko, and Edouard de 
Reszke as Don Pedro. Lucille Hill, singing the role of Vasco's sweet- 
heart Ines, fainted, and Mathilde Bauermeister, stepping out of her 
menial role as Ines' attendant Anna, assumed Miss Hill’s for the 
rest of the performance. Lilli Lehmann and Felia Litvinne were 
other Selikas of the nineties. On January 11, 1907, Olive Fremstad 
sang Selika to Caruso’s Vasco, with Marie Rappold as Ines and 
Riccardo Stracciari as Nelusko, and with Plan^on and Journet in 
lesser roles. After sixteen years, on March 21, 1923, UAfricaine 
was revived for Rosa Ponselle, a magnificent Selika. With her were 
Queena Mario, Gigli, Giuseppe Danise, Didur, and Rothier. Later, 
Elisabeth Rethberg sang the slave girl, but for the last perform- 
ances, during the 1933-34 season, Ponselle resumed the role, with 
Martinelli as her Vasco. With the third of these, Meyerbeer ceased 
to be heard in New York. 

L'Africaine is an ambiguous score: though the most disci- 
plined of all Meyerbeer’s operas in its separate numbers, it is 
a throwback to the hysterical days of Robert le diable, when 
the composer was just beginning to understand the importance 
of integrating his several idioms. Plainly a work pieced together 
over a long period, and written from a number of unreconciled 
points of view, it is not a successful opera. It is, generally, a 
gorgeous and somber score, with longueurs of spotless academic 
writing. While it is scenically as spectacular as Les Huguenots, 
the music is less theatrical. The false touches that blemish the 
score of Le Prophete, but which can be excused there as results 
of a misreading of history, are much more egregious in UAfru 
caine, whose fake Orientalism came from a faulty reading of an 
alien culture. (Meyerbeer does not seem to have been sure as 
to which alien culture he was trying to evoke.) 

Yet, when Meyerbeer succeeds in U Africaine, it is, perhaps, 
on the highest musical level he ever attained. "'O Paradis/' the 
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great tenor air in Act IV, with its continuation, ''Conduisez-moi 
vers ce namre^' is so surpassingly lovely and so just as to seem 
an act of pure serendipity. Quite as dramatic is Nelusko’s primi- 
tive evocation of Adamastor, deity of sea and storm, in Act III — 
^'Adamastor^ roi des vaguesf' Most effective of the pseudo- 
Oriental numbers is Selika's lullaby in Act II, ''Sur mes genoux, 
fils du soleil/' an air of entrancing tenderness, while in the final 
duet between Vasco and Selika — ^"0 transports^ 6 douce extase'* 
— Meyerbeer almost reopened the vein of passion he had found 
in the last duet between Valentine and Raoul in Les Hugue- 
nots. As in two or three others of his scores, there are enough 
fine things in L'Africaine to make it tragic that Meyerbeer 
never managed to produce an opera in which he was consistently 
at his best from beginning to end. Such an opera would un- 
questionably have been among the finest ever composed. 

''Aida is musically little more than a grandiose pendant or 
sequel to HAfricaineJ' Thus Cecil Gray. This is a careless ex- 
aggeration: Aida grew, not out of the hints Verdi took from 
Meyerbeer, but from Verdi’s searching study of past opera and 
of his own abilities as they had developed. Meyerbeer, in truth, 
founded no school, even though his best tricks can be found 
in the scores of the most unlikely people. He was like a teacher 
whose influence persists in detail long after his teachings, in 
the broader aspects, have been repudiated. There are Meyer- 
beerian elements, it would be fair to say, in Aida and other 
Verdi scores, in Rienzi, in much French opera of the nineteenth 
century, but the only opera that might have come from Meyer- 
beer’s own pen is the passionately written La Juive, by Jacques- 
Fran^ois-Fromental-Elie Halevy, seven years his junior. And 
even La Juive, composed when only II Crociato and Robert 
existed to show how Meyerbeer was maturing, was less a slavish 
imitation than a natural expression of a man whose character 
was much like Meyerbeer’s — scholarly, devoted to craftsman- 
ship, eclectic. Halevy, in his best opera, is almost as much 
Cherubini’s pupil as Meyerbeer’s friend. 

In one respect. La Juive is superior to any score of Meyer- 
beer’s: it is more truly felt, establishes an integrity, preserves 
a unity, with a persistence that would have carried Meyerbeer 
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to tlie height.s <if iiiusicil greatness. Ilalevy. unlike Meyerbeer, 
never allows liis flair for eKperiinentation to run away wiili 
him: it is almost alwavs relighnisly i'ontrolled. 'The Iragetly of 
the perfeetly sehcailetl I!ale\y was tliat he was fatale aiul prolix, 
anti set witlunit eridiu?iiasm almost thirty operas, most often to 
any eatclijieiinv book that ('ame along. In Serihe’s Ijt Juhe, 
for all its ram ami tir^tiau. he hmml a <lramati<* story that set 
his devondv Jewish imagiiiatitm on Uiv. 

The intelka'iiia! Ntniint. had an advisory voire in the 
shaping of several Meveiheer seores. playeil an even more 
im{Kirtanf. role in La fuiir. He was tired of portraying amorous 
yoimg men and so |»rrsuadrii Halevy Co make Klea/ar, tfie hero* 
ine*s father, a tc*m»r ratfico' flian a baritone or Ijass, whirh rvould 
have lireii tiadifioiial pieaedure. He is even saiti to have 
evritten the woids to Flea/ar\ thrilling air in At t IV Harhrl! 
quand du Ktigtirur,'' Hv was, natiuallv, the Flea/ai of tiu* tgiem 
ing I'Haformam at the i^peia, on Ft'hruaty iHgrp The 
Rachel was T.ninrlit' iMhtm, the F.uthixie was I)tnus<»ras. anti 
the Cartlitial wms Lrvassenn, \baHhn (but ia, a little lattna w'as 
unexrelletl as Ratfio!. Among die temns ot the time who sang 
Elva/ar, Dtipie/ was supedr and Nfatio was iiisuffeiahle' ‘IkiS’ 
sibly liet'attse the itih' gasr him no tippntunity t<i lot>k hand^^ 
some, Mananne Ihandt, dte fnttne Wagnerian mcr/tK made fier 
operatic debut, in Coa/. a.s Rathrl. 

Jm lik«’ so mam I’lemli opeias (j 1 ilie pericHi, was first 

heard in the Tniird Stale's at New < )j leans ^ iH},|h anti the next 
year reathetl Neu Voik, whrie if has htaai sung in Fretirli, 
Germam Italittn, Rnssian, ami \'ithlish. Mateina was tlie Rat bed 
of the first Metoiptditan priftamame, tif the season of 1HH4 Hr^, 
gir'en in (ieimaii undri I.etipolt! Hammstli. Ilae revival td’ 
Deeemlier 7, bionght togrthn the kngrlv Wagnerian t asi 

of lilli ladimann, Sthottlei Hattfstangek Nitniiann. Fisther, 
and Alvarv. lln' next stMstm, Paul Kalisth, I,ehmann's luts^ 
l)and, totik Niemaiinb ode, Aftrt two mtar prifta manres in 
German tinting dir iKHt| tfo- season. In Jittvr svas thtippHxl from 
the Metro|Kilifan irpntoiie diiitv veats. “Ffien. on Noverri- 
her 22. Hlip, if iwis irvivrtl in Fretuh. (Utuso. as the FiiAi/ar, 
was singing fits thiitv sixtft ami last Metiaipolitan role, wntti 
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Ponselle and Rothier, besides Orville Harrold, who was making 
his Metropolitan debut. 

Of Caruso s performance, Irving Kolodin, in his informative 
The Metropolitan Opera: 188^19^9, wrote: “It was without 
doubt the most striking artistic triumph of his career. Some 
quality in the character had inflamed Caruso’s imagination; and 
the impersonation he finally presented was the product of more 
care and study, especially dramatically, than any of the thirty- 
five other roles he sang during his career in New York. It was 
particularly impressive as the accomplishment of a singer whose 
position in the esteem of the public was inviolate; and spoke 
more highly for his development as an artist than any verbal 
tribute could.” 

A year later, on November 15, La Juive, with the same prin- 
cipals, was used to inaugurate the Metropolitan season of 
1920-21. It was Caruso’s last opening night. On December 24, 
with Florence Easton replacing Ponselle, he sang La Juive once 
more. It was his farewell to the Metropolitan — and to opera. 
He was a sick man, and eight months later, after apparent 
recovery, he died at his native Naples.* La Juive did not drop 
from the repertoire with his death: it has been given more 
than two dozen times since, with Martinelli as Eleazar and 
Ponselle, Rethberg, and Lawrence as his erring daughter. 

♦ Comedy as well as tragedy is connected with the history of La Juive. In a 
Chicago performance, in the early twenties, Rosa Raisa, until then a passionately 
doleful Rachel, was the innocent victim of a ludicrous anticlimax in the final 
scene. Thrown into what purported to be a huge caldron of boiling oil, she 
bounced practically back onto the stage. A too-coddling stage director had over- 
cushioned her landing by flooring the caldron with some elastic material. In 
this instance, even those in the pit, who seldom have any fun, could see Raisa’s 
death gymnastics. 



Chapter XV 

Valhalla 


S ome tiiiu* aftei* thr F;istcr <if iH.ju, Willu’hn FisrluT, stage 
maiiagt^r ihv DieMlni haci to worry about 

scenery Fu' a iicnv inc^.uc opoia oi uupr<a’(*(U‘utc‘(i si/v by a niau 
whose iai!v past perhn'iiiaiu'c was a tias<‘o so ttioroip^Ii tfuit it 
completeii t!u’ rtiin of clir ('onipaiiv that produecsl it. losefier 
was rec|uircHF sub\tautiallv» to put uualieva! R<}ine upon the 
stage, nor foigfariiu^ its piiut'i|.ial ruins, aiul to provide, as a 
denrH.ieiiieiit, lor the* dc’struction tif thr (lapitoF witluuu setting 
the tfieatei on file' and iviihouf tueaking t!u* heads of tiis sing- 
ers. Ferdinand Hiaiir wa.s fa<rd witli an e<jual!v harrowing 
task: as eostniiif^ designer, he liad to gta rpty pcu'iod ec^stumes 
ready for ffie chess lehearsal, but. tluaieji fdselun and Ihdne 
did not rea!i/e it wduai tfu^s fust leteivc-d tlnar orders, tludr 
most oinacHis dutv wms Co svoik ivith ifte litth' dvnanio %vho hatl 
coni|K)s<Hi the opeia tc» his own lifitcatc». and who was. at 
fweiityiuni\ alicsidv ifu' !ra.diie.* fusshudge^t in eetttral (ier- 
many. 

No detail cd" costminiig, scene painting, choral work, or 
darning was nui ifanufr ioi thc^ peistnial intervcauion of Riefn 
an! VVagnen . !!?’ had set otu, witli Ixirtm, to surpass Meyerbeer 
at Itis own ga.mc\ and hr was not to lu* lulked by nune material 
littiitacions, Novice though !h’ was. he had sretued the servieevs 
of seveia! nofri! sitig^eis ioi tiie leading iciles. among tliern 
Selirckicn Ih'vricait and joscgdi Alovs d ic hatsc lu'k, a Hotuaiu.iu 
tenor. Mii.it nlouslv, though altei numetcjus deda-vs. Rit*nzi 
readied iisoprnur,^^ nigfii cm (Icfcdan t!o, iMp,!, anci Wa'.pier Itad 
Ids fitst tastc^ of pojiulai favoi. < iddlv. thotn;h sell conlnlcmt fo 
the point of aitogantf'. lie was afiaid th.U lUcfi-.i had l.dled the 
first night, drspiie du” f.ic f tlaat the andnmee tcmiained iioiit %it 
to elcweii fiffeeii. and ^vas sti!l .ipplaudine^ lotulls at tlu* c.md of 
tiae fiffli act, "I lie lir\t da\ he- lushed to tlie fluMtcu ai right ill 
tlie nioiiiiiig. bell! on sLishmg tlie cjpena to a inoie folrrable 
length. I ic Itafsc hek . wiio was eniapttued with itic lliusk <lf 
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the name role, forbade the major cuts and s^radually convinced 
the agitated composer that Rit’nzi had been a success. 

There was no reason Rinizi should ttot have succeeded: there 
was very little netv about it. The libretto, based tm the Bulwer- 
Lytton novel, was a historical pageant of familiar tyjH* -Meyer- 
beer called it the best he had ever seen: the music w;is vigorous, 
noisy, harmonically conventional, and, in one or two nund)ers, 
notably the Prayer, catchy; there was nothing experimental 
about the style — nothing that woidd rile the most sensitive 
devotee of Meyerbeer’s complicated eclecticism. In fact, anyone 
who examined Wagner at this jioint in his history, and knew 
nothing of the quite different score tucked away in his traveling 
bags, could be forgiven for having dismi.ssed him as an imita- 
tion Meyerbeer, not without talent, but certaiidy without the 
versatility of the older man. Nor would he have f)een likely to 
change his mind if he had examined the scores of the unper- 
formed Die Feeri* or the self<onst:iously licentious Diu Lu-bes- 
verbot, that unfortunate comic opera, chiefly .Viiberian in style, 
to which the Magdeburgers, in iH'jfi, had saiil, "Once is 
enough.” There was nothing in Wagner's first tfiree operas to 
show that the disciple was at hand for whom Weber, passionate 
after a real German com[K)ser who woidd go on from w’here he 
himself had left off, had prayed. In iH.ja, Wagner seemed to be 
going the international way. 

Only by reason of its jKisition as W'agner’s fust ofK*ratic suc- 
cess (it came within a fraction of being his last) and by a certain 
rude gusto does Rienzi stand out from the general run of 
second-rate operas of its periotl. Even were it to vanish from 
the boards (which it seems in tlanger of tloing in the United 
States), Rienzi would be remembered through its still jKipular, 
slapdash, patchwork overture, whose unctiousness triumphant 
is the first faint (though noisy) premonition of that asjiect of 
Wagner’s artistic nature which would ultimately hr fulfilled in 
the least attractive pages of Parsifal. In the bo<ly of the ojK'ra 
itself, Wagner’s willingness to borrow styles wherever he c hose 

•Wagner had been dead five years wticn /he frrn cv.in linl jwKlticed. iu 
premiere having taken place at Munich in t«88, under Hermann Ixvi, tire 

favorite conductor. 
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is nowhere better evicleneed than in the tunuiUuous finale to 
Act 1. wliieh Fcliiarci llansliek. the eminent Vaeiinese critic, 
later cleseriiK*cl ivell to Wagner’s fury, as a mixture of Doni- 
zetti and Meyeiherr aiut an anticipatum of Verdi. 

Riemi has ahvav.^, c'Xtc’pt lor its initial spurt. l)een the least IK>pii- 
lar of Wagner's iiiajtir operas. In tite United States, it was preceded 
by Tunniititisrr, /,#diciigriri. anti /)er flirgrndr iiolldndrr. Max 
Maretick tiimhuied its fust Ameritan perfornuuue, at the New 
York Aeadeiin til ^!usit'. on Maieh .p iHyH. with CUuuies R. 
Adams, a ilo\ct}ii tenor tvlio was one of tlu* first American singers 
to win lain els in Europe, as Rien/i. anti Eugenia I^apjieulieim in 
die maleaiiipersoiiatitin role tif Atirtano, Hirnd reat'hetl the Metro- 
ptditari in its fhirti seastni. wlien Anton Seit.il r'tmthuaed a distitn 
guisfmdiasc. intliiding Mauanne lhanth, Lilli Lehmann, and Emil 
Fiscfirr. Hie last of the total tif r!ujtc‘eu performances given at the 
MetrojKiIicari tHturrrd tm Ertnaiarv et». iHt|n, rvlimi die singers, ex* 
cept for Sojiliie T'rauliman, the Irmie. were seetmdraters. Hie 
C»erman Ojiera C 'tiiiipans, tm Det ember at). revived Hienzi 

at tiie Manhactati Opna ilom»e. with Heinrit Ji Rmite as tlu* Roman 
tribune. At that ]»ritoi iiiaiue, Editha Elcd^idifn, later one of the most 
serviceable all limiid sopi4no^» of rln- M«-tiopohtan, appeared in a 
mittor robe Sltur then. Ifrrfi.'i has not beeti hc.’anl in New York. 

Hiosc' who diink of W'agiin pnuianlv in terms tif Drr /if'ing 
det .Vihc/miecn. a.iid t onu' unpiepared to Htrnzi without a 
knowledge of its .iiitn e<!eiiis. ate in lot a rude stuK'k. At first 
sight, it is just an oiil fasliioned upcia, in smuc of its eleinenis 
not unlike iettain 'opc-ias }..nyduual in Laris from the French 
Revtdution on. It is, in fact, Just the soit of tfiing a clever hoi- 
rower (wide ft. in one wav ot anothet. Wagner lemainrd^all his 
life)* <om|drt<* knowledge of fasluiiuafile styles in opera 

picked up in eiglu veats of condtuting and stage-managing in 
die provifiirs. would lie likely to t.untrivr. 

But close evaiiiiiiattfin of the score shows that there ii more 
to Hitnzi tliaii fii.sf inerts the eal . Hie music is integrated wddi 
the iivtimt in a wondeifidly ingenions way: rentain of tfic 
cliaracters and salient siiuafions have musical thrines that 
reappear wiili, tiieiii. In short, here was tJic most extensive use, 
thus far. of the leading iiioiive idea, wfiii li rvas as old as the 
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invention been mtii by the 

Tlorentme cameraia, ])x.MQntnV£i*di, an(I-~iiotably» in Don Gzo- 

t;SnfzrTriH"’”’l5i> Zauberfldte— by Mozart. However, in Rienzi 

Wa^nerlvS not using tlie leitmotiv as an cxTasional crevice, as 
earHer ifleh luuT ^ and as lie hiiiiself had clone in Dm 
Liebesverbot here it element^ iH>Lnu.‘rely a trick 
for sharpening dranKUk: stjJi). lliere are more tlian jhirty leit- 
motivs in lizcnri, alb clear for tliose wJia take the 

trouble to seek them. But not only are they not the same sort 
of leitmotivs used in the Ring, they are not even c tmccived for 
the same purpose or used in the same way. Tljey arc* not the 
brief, gnomic, vibrating phrases that— develo|)ctUaItc*rc‘d, <‘om- 
bmHir midT rc^^ up the close, shimmetiug- web the 

later Wagner magically woye. 'TIk^ arc longdined, static laf)els, 
by their very nature not suscc*ptible to symphonic treatment in 
tKe’IBeethovian style Wagner adopted as hi^ last manner, 

luenzi grew out of nothing more jk'isouuI to Wagner tlian 
his passion for the romantic novel atul his detennination to 
succeed as an operatic corn{K)scr. Dvr flit-gt-tidf IlolliituU'r, lu>w- 
ever, was the first cha[)ter in a musi<al aiitol)iograi>hy that was 
finished only when he blotted the last notes of Paraifnl. It is a 
tremendous picture of storm and sea: Wagner. Ihring from 
Riga in 1839, had endured a four weeks’ i rossing from Pillau 
to Gravesend that, atxording to Ids d<‘s< ription, was rather more 
scarifying than the first voyage of Cohunhus. ’I'he IlalUinder 
is an epic tale of a sinful man redeemed by the self s;ierili<’ing 
love of a woman: Wagner embarked on it [Kirtly as :i love gift 
to his first wife, Minna Planer, whom, at least during tlu" com- 
position of Acts I and II, he still (onsidered the :mgel of his 
own redemption — before completing the last act he h;id begun 
to discover that so mentally limited an angel could not redeem 
Richard Wagner. Added to these elements, even if not sjKxifi- 
cally identifiable in the libretto and .seore, were the grinding 
destitution and months of failure in Paris, where he finished 
the opera in 1841. 

Wagner sent the score to Berlin, along with a jiersonal plea to 
Meyerbeer, then general music tlirector. Accepted provision- 
ally, the HolldndcT was still unproduced, despite Mt'yerbeer's 
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efforts in its I>c*lia!f, when liirnzi, also helped to the stage by 
Meyerbec'r’s tiilhieiue in Dresclen. sc'ored its success in iB.|2. 
Wagner iluai ini|iaUc*iii!v uitlulrew it funu Berlin, and it was 
accepted hn' puniin tiuii in niesdeu. Its jnrrnirre was Janu- 
ary iL with SiliiiHier Devriiait as ihv faiild'ul Seata (orig- 

inailv chiistc*iic*d Miima') and j<diann Mi<hat‘l \Va<*hter. the 
original 'Oisiiii uf in ihv haritunr role of \'andc‘rdeekeiL 

the Flving IhiCc hnian. Tlunc* was no tenor role iniportant: 
enough hn^ Fit h.itsdu-k: hv was ttmstiiini liv du* kinnvk’dge 
that WagiU'i iva\ minjHssini* an <^pera in whidi lie wouUl again 
have the iiaiire |iai r. 

Dff /licgcudc //olhiMilr’r, in the eitv ul its fo'rrnihr, started 
out tiV lieifU'; as iiiiu li a dfhadr as ixtrrrj !ia<i hecai a hit. It was 
given toil! times and ilini ilmpped lor imae than twenty-two 
years. I'heie wvtv \aunns leastms fur its lai!nH\ not U’ast <ff' 
them being /iiroi.a iisc"!!. wlmse qualitic's weie siu'h as to make 
the Diesticmcas umiu dn^ sainr thine, tvitfi t!u^ lain*! <liaie.*<aL 
Instead of daz/line. Instuiical pagtsimiv, ’gandv stcaunv. poly- 
ciiroinafii tositniif's, dic*\ wear ntirual thtee acts <»! uinniti^' 
gatcaily sumlica \un%, tin I scrneiv. and dieaiy <<»stumes. In- 
stcsid «if liiieJiL Id.oilig. tnassv musi< . nun h <d' it Ui jolly 
rhythms, du-v uarisc’d ejut»!nv, thnndenmslv wliispered surges 
of nun ami rlnmaits iimnn that miijtt give* one a lieadadug 
but witiili \%As iuiid tu imurmhri. It was a mistake to pjoduce 
this untum^fu! stuff in tiu‘ pleasant mh ia! ia|>il4! ot Sax;<my, 
tvhrte Wt’hn's uiiliiuiit rlloiis tn sfij up ati imriest in < ha mati 
opera ■ wmds and musit tiuth liatl appaiernlv Itcaai in vain. 
F<>r tilt' t lidlafidfO W'as as uhvinusls a Wc’htaian npcaa .is Hirnzi 
had Iietai a Miati tic'ia tan mir: in it, Wehei tstmld !ia\r irtog- 
ni/ed ha die fust and juahaps tlte l.ea tum* iu’» n nr diseiple. 
In soillc' tesjif4 Is. if was .t diloit desctaidanf nf /ha i’UAstliiiizi 
in odicas, il was as wleffls mav as Ih r tdrot im! z iisri! had lie*eil 
^vfuai it drtliimic’d S|,Kininn at Ihalin. 

/)cr fittAyndt ihdlnjuin is the Inst svinplmnit. opcaa, dir 
first ojHaa in wlmh tfir mnsii vq^nvs unt ol a fenv gtaaiiirial 
tfieines, ami glows iciiifumousiv ivatlumt hiang davitleii up into 
a series of aufoiioiiiiiiis riiddes. It was not tfie fust opera to 
possess unity, hiif it was dir fust to ptmess the soil ot iniisic'al 
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unity that had been achieved in the most mature development 
of the symphony. True, in the Hollander, the music drama— 
that superb side show to the main e<Ulice, that side show Wag- 
ner was to make his own— had not yet arrived. For instance, 
he had not yet thrown overboard eomi)letely all the separate- 
number machinery and other conventions of the older opera. 
VanderdeckeiFs carefully prepared-for scena—'Die Fri.st ist 
um''— in Act I clearly evidences this, while Scuta’s Ijallad”-— 
''Traft ihr das Schiff im Meere rin”— is, for all its Valkyrielike 
ho-hos, only an old-fashioned set number of the French ro- 
mance type, ecpiipped with exciting music (d‘ unmistakable 
Wagnerian cast. It is possible, after allowing for the few mag- 
nificent things in the Hollander, to commiserate with the Dres- 
den art lovers: the opera is ingenious, and undeniably 
represents a gigantic stej) forward in the evolution of the most 
significant operatic composer of the nineteenth century, but 
those who heard it for the first time ccuild not guess from it its 
composer’s destiny as the musical Obermensch. Most of I>er flie- 
gende Hollander is just plain dull, and the Dresdeners had a 
reasonable preference for entertainment. 

Der fliegende, Hollander was the fii*st of Wagner's oj>eras to reach 
England, where it was given in Italian on July 23, 1870, with Santlcy 
as the Dutchman and Di Murska as Senta. In Anu’rica, the premthe, 
also in Italian, occurred at the Philadelphia Acadcany of Music. 

November 8, 1876, with Pappeuheim as Scuta, d'he next year, 
on January 26, Clara Louise Kellogg, ill-supporte<I by a cast of 
nonendties, presented it in English at tlie New York Acadcuny of 
Music. George A. Conly, a former printer, sang the bass role of 
Daland, Senta’s sea-captain father~Miss Kellogg recf)rds, apparently 
without seeing the sardonic Immor of tlie fact, that Conly died by 
drowning. The Hollander was finally presented in the* Unitcxl States 
in German when the Metropolitan umlertook it on NovemlKT 27, 
1889, with Theodor Reiclimann, the original Amfortas of the 
Bayreuth Parsifal, as Vanderdecken, Kalistli as Erik. Fischer as 
Daland, and Sophie Wiesner as Senta. On Marc li 1892, an Ital- 
ian version brought forward Albani, making her last <jperadc ap- 
pearance in the United Stat(*s, Lassalle singing Van<lerdecken for 
the first time anywhere, and fcdouard <le Reszke. IVrnina or Cktdski 
was the wSenta of some later performances, while Sc hniiiann-Heink 
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sometiwies sang tlir sffuiuiary role of Mary. After dropping the 
Holliindrr for cwiatty-tiiree Heastnn, the Metropolitan revived it on 
Ntn'eiiitirr 1. u-iih Frtrdritli ScIkut a superb Vandenierken 

and Maria jc-rit/a ho|Jc*!esslv misrast as Senta. Kirsten Flagstad has 
k^eii the iiiosi rettaif »\fetn»poiitau Senta. aiul Kerstin l‘horlx>rg 
luis snug Marv. 

7*imfi.kimsr!\ the opera in whieti “Fiehatsehek had been prom- 
ised the name io!e. was pnnhued at lhes<len on ()ctt)her 19, 
1845. Sc'firoder-Dcn I icnit was Wturs, Wagner's nieee Joftanna 
was Flisabtili. I tu^ shirual \‘rniis hatl warned Wagtier against 
this easciiig. jiiotrsting tvitti funn<n'<n.rs <an<l<»r chat site herself 
was t<H'i simii to make a ti edible gtuidess <d' lesve (a pretest lier 
hiografdiv belirsb that du' nineteen vear-ohl Fraidein Wagner 
wus Ctitt iiiiiiiainie to grasp the ude <d Idisaliecfn and tliat the 
bluff Boiicniiian criior would mislead lannluiuser. She was 
right ill rvei\ wav. ,\f tin^ first, the punrij.rils were little more 
than ftgiiies of tun, amt the <i|>eia suffeual at'( onlingly. dice 
shoddy, set omitnimi sirnrrv a<ltied to tlu' audiener's annoy- 
anee, and Wagnen ivho hv then liad InHonu' assistant e«>ridm‘tor 
at the H<ibipri, Was in drspaii, paitititl.uh as fiis fiellowing 
tenor had stiainrd his \oitr set ha-dlv as to m.ike lejietition itn-'- 
I'Hastfde fV»r itunr than 4 w'rrk, Btn the new sets for the big 
singing e<mtesf stenr attived, aiut the tfueunn moreover, had 
given Wagner a t fiam r to dull his singens in the interpretive 
niceties of dirii paits, dims the second prifoimance. tliongli 
|KKjrly attended, was so mm !i Ijrttei leteivcal that 
was startei! tm the toad to a jHipidatitv that has never waned. 
At the Mettopolifam foi instame. it rnns ptactiealiv neck arul 
net'k with !hr IVttlkufr as the scaond most peifoimed of Wag- 
ner's operas, tfiottgli fat hrliind Ijihtnfjtn. 

17 mnhmi%rf has ail the rlrmrnts of populat .ippeal that Drr 
fliegendr Htdlamln huts, hm wathinn the blatant self adver* 
tiseinent of /fifoiu. As plavn! ttidav. with tlie c'Xpandril Venns" 
berg music compir^rit lot the Ikuis piodmtitm of iHlii. it liai 
tlie furtlifU lute of a four piem of singnlai Idalidishliirtlfs. 
coiiclird in the inafuir stwlr of the (omposei of I'ristim uful 
ludile*. If has an ovrifinr staiting at om e wadi Wagnerd }«*%!■ 
known tune dial latet meal !oi tin’ Ihlginus' Chorus— and 
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working itself up into a triumphal frenzy. The opera is, in- 
deed, a succession of high spots, beginning with the Baechanale 
and Tannhauser’s Hymn to Venus in Act I; from Klisaheth’s 
nobly joyful “Dick, tevre Halle,’' through the pom[)ous cere- 
monial march, to the songs of tlie conteiuling singeis. includ- 
ing Wolfram’s serene “Blick’ ich Umher," in Act II. and from 
the Pilgrims’ Chorus through Klisaheth’s Prayer to Wolfram’s 
third-act apostrophe to the evening star. "O dn mein holder 
Abendstern,” which has become almost ;is hackneyed as the 
Pilgrims’ Chorus. 

Tannhatiser, even as a product of the year 1845, is an am- 
biguous work. Its libretto does not represent Wagner’s most 
advanced convictions about the functions of a libretto; more- 
over, it shows a mingling of story elements -myth and history 
— that he would not liave admitted even a vet y few years later. 
On the other hand, the music — not to speak of the Paris adtli- 
tions — is, besides being more attractive than that of Der (lie- 
gende Hollander, of greater interest technically. The texture 
of the score is more characteristically Wagnerian than anything 
preceding it: the rich complexity of Tristan and tiie later bona- 
fide music dramas is here plainly previsaged in Inirmony. or- 
chestration, and u.se of leitmotivs. Here, too, are iixunents of 
that overripe sensuousne,ss dee[)ening into sexuality that in- 
dulgence in torrid musical color for its own .sake wlu< h was to 
mark the Meisler’s strangely un-Cermanic hand right n[) to, 
and even in, Parsifal. 

Herein lies the ambiguity; a largely old-fashioned liiuetto is 
fitted to music that is speeding tihead to a new condition of, 
despite its cennposer’s pet theories, symphonic .sc-lf-sulliciency. 
The music of Tannhduser is new, advanc ed, but a final c-lc-ment 
is lacking: it has not yet cohered ide.ally, has not shaped its 
own inevitable form. It is the stuff of the future music- drama 
just before the last moment of illumination. For tliat re:i.son, 
no doubt, it seems almost a retrogre.ssiun from the- Hcdliinder, 
whose all but uninterrupted unity of musicodratnatic tnood 
gives it a superficially closer resc-mblance to the Ring. In the 
Hollander, Wagner was working with simpler, more easily 
malleable elements, and so suc.cess was easier. In I'annhauser, 
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he boldly c^iilargrti his sc*<i|h\ and beg:in to try to achieve stniie- 
thing far iiune cliflic'iilc than a mere unity of mood. He did not 
wliollv siK'cc'ed, fnii liv aiul large he took a stej) frnavard. 

Tiuirih{iu^tf\ hi'^ioricallv, is iHumd up with Wagner^s per- 
sonal viclssifudc-s. Wlieii, in iH.jp. as a pcditical refugee. Wag™ 
ner was sciii'ising <iver die f'loutier into Swit/<n1and. lis/i, 
his future fafliei -ill 'law, was pic*pariug to stage it in Weimar, 
It was die liisi tipena diat Wagner manage<l. a dozen years later, 
to peddle ill Palis, and ii was witli ‘Vnnnhausrr, des|nte the 
insfnredly c!e\ei nuoic Ire nim|Hised espcaially to win over 
the ballet-mad hafniurs <it' the that he sulferecl the most 

wouiidirtg segfiatk oi fiis middle tarc'er. dliat peii<»rmauee, on 
Maieti ig, with Maiie Sax as F.lisahetli and Allien Nie-'* 

maun as dannliaiHn tdie first Wagnerian role of -oiu* of du* 
most eiiiiiieiif uf Wagtiriian CeiitJish was the occasion of the 
notorious I io! wfie!i mrnihc'iH the* }(ickev C*!uh, fiaving ('ome 
t<Ki late to. see dir t fe a ruvg aphit splendors nf I auaen Petipa, 
brutally «’\|ue's^ed t licit duapptoval ef tlu* hal!et*s lieing in 
the first act. Aftn tin re* nights, dining wfiicli the* op]Kisition 
raged, Wkignn fiiinsrlf insisual upon widuiiawing die opera, 
thoiigli ttieie %vrir drlnutr signs of a peijuilai iraction in its 
favor. 

7"tmnhuu%rr was tart ffinraftct hrarti in Paris for over a cpiarter 
of a eentury, rviim i.l-iadcs I .auennrus* ioiiiag«*ous ptrHluctiou of 
//i/ierigroi, in iKHy, upr-urd tlir Puau h maikca to a Wagiietian 
iiivasinti. A faiiiuns innal of Vannhaust'r nttnutal at the Opesra 
on Mav 1 %, iHte,, ^vtnai ImucsI Van iHtk, a Identfi tentor wlm liad 
aruiailv licni girri-tal with plaudits wlnai hr cssapai tlu* tulr <it 
Parsif*tl af I'Luimfl-n iftok dn* lf*ad, his Idisalwati bring Pose <laron. 
and Ilk Vrtitis thr poweifni Swiss drainatit supiano, lanirinie 
Breval; jVlaitiitr RrnamI was fhr Wnlliam, }ran Fianvtns Helinas 
the Landgrasr, 

Londtiii hraid its Inst /‘arifi/iuiorf, in Italian, on Mav Ik iBytl* 
with Manrrl and .\lb4n1 as I anithansrr and Klisatnalc Hiis was 
levenlri-a-i )rai-s lafri tbati fhr Anirinan jtirmiftf, whnli, ftniirtwaT, 
was ill tlir langiiagr in wliiift fhr opraa was wtufrti, In tail, dits 
{K^rformam f‘ at ihr Siadt 'Hiratrr, New Voik, un April .}, 
was ilir hfsf iiprta bv Wagitn rvrr tu br given in fhr Aiiirriras, 
ASoilte cibfrf f-ifiiis/' wnofr llritiv Lahrr. "were iiiadr , , . U» the 
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thoroughly German atmosphere pervading the whole affair. Boys 
went through the aisles with beer in stone mugs for the thirsty, 
and huge chunks of Schweizerkds for the hungry.'' That, of course, 
was the Dresden version, which was also used when to Tannhduser 
fell the honor of opening the second Metropolitan season, on No- 
vember 17, 1884. It marked, also, the beginning of a heavy wave 
of operatic Teutonism, when, in addition to naturally German 
operas, French and Italian works were given in German. Leopold 
Damrosch conducted a performance that might not be considered 
notable today, but was then a revelation because of the che^ d'or- 
chestre*s fine command of his ensemble. Auguste Kraus, Anton 
Seidl's wife, was Elisabeth, Anton Schott was an explosive Tann- 
hauser (Krehbiel called his singing ‘‘monstrous"), and Anna Slach 
was Venus. 

During its almost six decades of Metropolitan existence, Tann- 
hduser has been in the repertoire of that house almost uninter- 
ruptedly. Oddly enough, it had been given over thirty times before 
the much more attractive and spectacular Paris version was first 
used there, on January 30, 1889, with Lilli Lehmann as Venus 
and Kalisch as Tannhauser. In the late nineties, Emma Eames 
was a favorite Elisabeth, though some of the performances in which 
she sang were a little less than artistic, with French and Italian 
mingled indiscriminately. After the World War interim of eight 
seasons, Tannhduser was revived on February 1, 1923, for Jeritza, 
with Matzenauer as the ample but golden-voiced Venus; Curt 
Taucher was the Tannhauser, Clarence Whitehill the Wolfram. 
It was as Wolfram that, on February 14, 1924, Friedrich Schorr, 
the Hungarian baritone, began a distinguished Metropolitan career. 
A list of the Metropolitan Tannhausers, Elisabeths, Venuses, and 
Wolframs would include most of its greatest non-Italian alumni; 
Florence Easton, a superb Elisabeth, had made her world debut 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 1903, in the minor role of the Shepherd. 
Oscar Hammerstein, during the brilliant seasons when his Man- 
hattan Opera House rivaled the Metropolitan, brought forward 
some notable casts, one of them presenting Mariette Mazarin, a 
fine singing actress, as Elisabeth, with Renaud as Wolfram, and 
Giovanni Zenatello an unfortunate choice as the Tannhauser. 
Among active singers today, Lotte Lehmann, Rethberg, Flagstad, 
and Helen Traubel have sung Elisabeth. Thorborg is a mag- 
nificent Venus, Lauritz Melchior, vocally at least, an accomplished 
Tannhauser. 
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Wagner had supervised and conducted the premiere of Tann- 
hauser. When Lohengrin, his next opera, was first staged, he 
was a fugitive from Saxon justice, living in exile in Switzer- 
land. It was Liszt, not entirely convinced of the practicability 
of producing this “superideaF’ opera, and with skimpy forces 
in the pit and on the stage, who took upon his resigned shoul- 
ders the task of introducing yet another revolutionary work by 
his unreasonable friend. The scene was the tiny Hoftheater at 
Weimar, already one of the magnets of artistic life on the Con- 
tinent; the date was August 28, 1850. Wagner had completed 
Tannhduser in April, 1845, the summer of that year, 

after toying with ideas that he eventually shaped into the libret- 
tos of Die Meistersinger and Parsifal, wrote the poem of Lohen- 
grin, The music was composed in odd sequence: Act III came 
first, then Acts I and II, followed by the Prelude — a mode of 
procedure familiar to students of the Ring, The scoring was 
completed in 1848. Now, two years later, Wagner was fretting 
for word from Weimar. 

The first news was bad: the lengthy work had not worn well 
with the first-night audience, and Liszt, clever though he was 
in making ends meet where others could not, was unable to do 
first-class things with second-rate singers and an orchestra of 
only thirty-eight men. Some of the singers were almost paralyzed 
with fear because of the difficulty of their roles. Liszt, having 
done what he could, told the bad news to Wagner, who, be- 
sides being an exile, was recuperating from a badly managed 
love affair with another man’s wife. The failure of Lohengrin 
completed, temporarily, his prostration. 

Yet, after a slow, listless beginning, Lohengrin, seemingly 
gathering strength from within itself, leaped over Germany in 
nine years: by 1859, it had been presented in fourteen Ger- 
man towns, besides Riga and Prague. As we have seen, Lam- 
oureux used Lohengrin in 1887 to test French readiness to 
listen to Wagner with unprejudiced ears. A dozen years before 
that, the Wagner craze had seized upon London with such 
intensity that two competing houses presented Lohengrin only 
a few days apart. As is so often the case in these rivalries, the 
one that managed to be first on the scene did the inferior job. 
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though both suffered in appropriateness by being given in 
Italian. 

The English premiere^ such as it was, took place at Covent 
Garden, on May 8, 1875, witii Albani as Elsa, supported—unre- 
liably — by one of Patti’s iuisbauds, a French tenor wlio called 
himself Nicolini. Maurel was the Telraniund of a production 
maiTcd by many un-Bayreuthian cuts. Several days later. Colonel 
Mapleson staged his version at Her Majesty’s. Sir Michael Costa, 
whose wry sense of huntor was provoked l>y a Isadly nusmanaged 
swan, to which he referred as ‘'dat goose,” held Ins superior or- 
chestra, cast, and chorus in a firm rein.*® Nilsson was perhaps not 
ponderably better than Albani, but 'i’ietjens, tlie Ortrud, was so 
far superior to her rival in the Covent (iardcai cast as to make 
comparisons irrelevant. Italo Camjniuini sang Loliengrin superbly, 
while Antonio Galassi '‘appeared,” wrote Herman Klein, “to step 
naturally into the part of a TelramumI only too ready to liearken 
to his wicked spouse.” When Loudon finally lu^ard in 

German, Rosa Suchcr, a future heroine of many Bayreutli festivals, 
quickly established herself as a thoroughly athnirable Elsa, wtnle 
liermann Winkchnann, whose Baiglish <lebut was as Knight 
of the Swan, was her peer. 

As in the case of Tanniuwser, Anu*ri<a was alu*ad of England 
in getting Lohenjrrin. Four years Itefoix* tlie Loiulon productions, 
on April 3, 1871, Adolf Neuendortf corultuted the New York 
premiere at the Stadt 'Flu'ater, 1 ‘hree years latter, at the Academy 
of Music, an Italian version was given by tlie Strakosdi company 
—in every way superior to the Stadt 'Flieater attempt. With Nilsson 
and Campanini were associated Annie Louise* Cary as Ortrud and 
Giuseppe del Puente as Telramund. Nilsson and Campanini again 
headed the cast whem, as tlie seventh offering of its hrsr season, 
the Metropolitan staged [.ahengrin on Novemfu'r 7, 1HH3. The 
Ortrud of that occasion was tlie eminent Frcaidi dramatie mezzo, 
Emmy Fursch-Madi, the lelramund the Italian baritone (;iuse|)pc 
Kaschmann. 

Almost at once, I.ohengrin hc'cainc*, in Nc‘w York, the* favorite it 
has remained, but to all early Wagneriaiis the amiouiucaiitau that 
it was at last to be sung adecpiately in Crennan <amc* as a ndteb 
On November 23, 1885, the occasion being Anton HvidVs ddmt 

*' Neverth(*lc.ss, Costa used a score and pans that Haus Rictiter, a few years 
later, found to contain over four hundred mistakes. 
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as a conductor in the United States, Lohengrin was given as the 
opening opera of the season. SeidFs wife was Elsa, while the 
Ortrud was Marianne Brandt, the Viennese contralto who intro- 
duced many late Wagnerian roles in America, and who was un- 
questionably among the first half dozen of magnificently voiced, 
intelligent Wagnerian interpreters. Until Brandt left the company, 
Ortrud was as clearly her property as it became that of Schumann- 
Heink, who, after using it as her American debut role, in Chicago, 
on November 7, 1898, likewise chose it for her first Metropolitan 
appearance, on the following January 9, when her associates were 
Jean de Reszke (Lohengrin), Nordica (Elsa), David Bispham (Tel- 
ramund), and Edouard de Reszke (the King). 

The De Reszkes sang Wagner in both German and Italian. 
Lohengrin had been the De Reszkes’ first Wagnerian opera, when, 
on June 22, 1888, at Covent Garden, Jean sang Lohengrin, and 
Edouard the King. It was in these roles that they made their Ameri- 
can debut, at the Chicago Auditorium, on November 9, 1891. Both 
of these performances were sung in Italian, as was that of De- 
cember 5, 1894, when Jean headed a cast that included Nordica, 
Mantelli (Ortrud), Ancona (Telramund), and Plangon (the King). 
On January 2, 1896, however, the brothers sang in the German 
version of Lohengrin, assisted by Nordica, Brema, and Kaschmann. 
It was not unnatural, therefore, that Jean, who had made his New 
York debut as Lohengrin, chose that role for his farewell to the 
Metropolitan, on March 29, 1901, with Ternina, Schumann-Heink, 
Bispham, and Edouard. 

As Lohengrin, up through the season of 1940-41, had been pre- 
sented at the Metropolitan 269 times in fifty-two separate seasons 
— yielding only to A'ida, which has achieved 501 performances — 
it is impossible to mention even one twentieth of the famous 
artists who have sung it there. 

Lohengrin is the best romantic opera ever written, and in 
many respects it is Wagner’s finest — certainly his most nearly 
perfectly achieved — stage work. Here Wagner arrived at a rare 
equilibrium of his intensely demanding, often reciprocally 
nonco-operative talents as dramatist and composer. The book 
of Lohengrin is passable poetry and better drama; the music 
is perfectly expressive of the book, and chooses, moreover, a 
lofty but ingratiating lyricism — ^as distinct from mere easy 
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melody — ^as its formula of expression. The story is not just 
breathless, episodical plot, neither is it distended by those 
soggy chunks of undigested philosophizing that slow up the 
action of Wagner’s later stage pieces. In it, the crudities of 
Rienzi and the Hollander have been largely exorcised; so, too, 
the Latin echoes of Tannhduser are no more. Lohengrin is a 
German work, and on that alone depends much of its exem- 
plary unity. In it, Wagner finally quiets the restless shade of 
Weber: in it, German opera, as the composer of Der Freischutz 
conceived it, comes of age, and though Wagner, after Lohen- 
grin, does not cease to consider himself the prophet of German 
music, his experiments become, nevertheless, the highly indi- 
vidual outpourings of an egocentric psyche. In Lohengrin, 
most of the drama is still taken up by the voice, though the 
powerful and brilliantly used orchestra, not yet smothering the 
singers’ prerogatives, takes part in it to a degree unprecedented 
in the works of earlier composers. 

After an impartial survey of Wagner’s heroic achievement, it 
is impossible not to understand, and sympathize with, Ernest 
Newman’s wistful summing up of his reactions to Lohengrin: 
“The Wagner of this period reaches the supreme height of his 
powers in Lohengrin; and as one watches that diaphanous and 
finely-spun melodic web unfold itself, one is almost tempted 
for the moment to regret that the daemon within him drove 
him on so relentlessly to another style.” 

Those who are not fully acquainted with the cranky theorist 
in Wagner, which is another name for the “daemon” that drove 
him on to the reductio ad absurdum of the Ring, find it hard 
to understand why he did not consider Lohengrin the sufficient 
earnest of his ideas. Oper und Drama, written just after the 
first performance of Lohengrin, helps to explain this apparently 
perverse flight from his own perfection. There he ventilated 
the oddly arbitrary ideas that the musician should be the serv- 
ant of the poet, and that the poet should use only myth. Lohen- 
grin still contains a tiny core of history, and in it the balance 
between music and drama is so subtly maintained, so ideally 
even, that the relentless application of theories could only de- 
stroy it. Musically, Wagner has by this time created a new 
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iastrunH‘iit a rHiitiiuunisly imfcikling web of sound evolved 
freiu a tiillccti<m ol In id Icntmoiivs susceptible to syniphoiiic 
treaonent. In /.o/ic«^i4’ri«. too, tlie orchestra in itself has l)ecome 
a wtauiertui iiichHuui <it its own niagic— a tiling of varied hues 
and jnr<!tiiniiiaiulv shimmering in elfect, brouglit aliout 

by trying cIh* sc-'paraie tiuibres and <*olorations of the instru- 
mental faiiiilie's ill a \\\i\ new to music. In /.o/noigrin, this sensu- 
ouH agent is iudil iustl\ in check, hut the potentialities of its 
unleashing were* so ulni(nLs tliat Wagner became intoxicated 
with dieiiL though he suiidy never reeogni/ed this central fact 
in lus later a<*sitietic. 

A fund prcKif of the real maturity of Wagner’s operatic style 
in LeliCfigriri is that the opera as a totality is more attractive, 
has rimre lin{Kict, than anv <me of its parts. The only flaw in 
its continuity is exactly rvlien Wagner lapses into a careless, 
loose idituii fiom his past tliis lialt, as old fashioned as any- 
thing in Ritfizi. ami far iiHue wounding in an otlierwise S(‘a- 
soned scote like /,c»/icngfin. is tlu' humdrum, moek-joyous 
Bridal (diorns, Hie Ihtdude to A< t III is less a lapse to an ear» 
Her itiioiii itian a Iaps<^ in nmsi< al taste. Us appalling bump- 
tiousness anti rudejuws <d statemem are all the more glaring 
liccause the ojirsa opens with another Prelude that is heauti- 
fully propoi tioiual atul rx(|uisiiely c'xpressed an utterly per- 
fect thing. 

/ai/iengrin was, c'\<(ga loi an inspired retession in Die Meis- 
iersini^er, the* last of Wao^nei 's apex as. I'ristnn iind Isolde was 
dicliist of the musii tlLimas to hr pnidiuetl, hut as its fnemiere 
occurred fifteen veais after that of Lohefipin, many important 
dungs hat! happened to Wagner in tlie imervening time. First 
among diese was the lonception <d tlu' Ahng - a moment whicli, 
in flic htsloiy of tfu/ aits. < an fie (oinpaie<i to (Ulibon's dec ision 
to write’ 77ic Drtltrie atid Foil af the Roman Empire, lUit 
whereas (dljiton. as hr heard the monks singing the Roman 
service at tlir Aia (deli, saw Ids idea wiiole, Wagmu' ha<l heem 
working on Ids a long tuac’ hefoie he reali/ed (pdte what lie 
was doing. In iKpH. two yrais befoie the Weimar production 
ol /ailirrigrii'L hc’ wiote the pcumi <d Siet^rieds I od, I hree 
years later, hr ic%ilt/ed. tardily, that an epic about Siegfried’s 
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death and the twilight of the gods would not have the neces- 
sary impact unless it followed an earlier poem of the hero’s 
first exploits: Drr junge Sirgfrird was the result. 

The next year— 1852— was l)ig in evtaufultu'ss: Wagner met 
Otto Wescndonck and lus wife Mathilde. wlu^ for five years 
were to be among tlie chief paivns in his drainatic <|n<‘st of 
love; he also, partly because of Mathildc‘’s warm svmpatiiy. 
completed the poems of the Ring, He liad begun ttj feo! the 
cyclic nature of his Siegfried story, and so at put iutuseif s<ime- 
what in the position of his futtire audi<au’es. rhus, lie fH‘j»au to 
ask himself questions al)out the panaitage of the y«mng Sit*g- 
fried,* and realized that he lia<l to tell the storv (d‘ tliat iiu estir 
ous generation. And when fie fiad told it, in />ic IValkihr, he 
had a hunch that a basic motivation was necHltal to prcqa*! his 
three poems on their proper {Kuh. l‘he theft of tlie Rhinegold. 
which started all the mischief, was tiiertdbte made tlu* snliject 
of a further prefatory {X)em, Das RJiringold. Finally, after Die 
Walkure and Das Rheingold had been written, in that order, 
Wagner went hack, and rewrote Drr junge Siegfried, evtamially 
called Siegfried, and Siegfrieds Tod, eventually < ailed Die (dli- 
terddmmerung. The entire epic, entitled Der Ring des Nitiel-^ 
ungen, was jirinted in iHrgj in a most luxurious format. 

The poems of the Ring were written in tvxeiHc <hron<dog» 
ic.<al order, over a period of five years, 'The musi<*, tomposcHl in 
proj)er sequence, took tiventy-one y<*ais to < (imphae. and was. 
moreover, interrupted liy, among other things, ilw <(unposi» 
tion of two other stage works. Wagiun* fiegcin Das Rfieing/dd in 
1853, finislied scoring it in 185 p At om e he set tu ivoik on 
Die Walkure, and tins he completed in iHylk !‘1 h‘ same year, 
Siegfried was undertaken, ami was w<dl umler way when, in 
July, 1857, Wagru'r dropped it hw eight yeais: Ids !ov«’ for 
Frau Wescndonck had Ijiust tlu^ dikt*. and he bee anu* obsewscal 
by a desire to .symbolize tluar yesarnings in a musie drama a!>out 
a, to him, similar pair of lovers the iegendaiv Idistan and 
Isolde. 

* In regard U) Lohengrin. Wagnei n<»t oiity unswern |»4H uI iIu% r.imr iinrnfinii 
in Lohengrin itsdi, hnt amwerH it, nither more amply thaii nrtr^^aiv. in ISifupil. 
his (Ifdinitive life of I/dtengrliCs faiher, W'hu LohengitnS mothri liin^rvrt, 
Wagner never made dear. 
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Uiuier die Uived'illecl ghuux\s of Mathilde (the Wagners had 
moved to the Asyl. a small lumse in tlie grounds of the Wesen- 
douc'k estate in sulmrhaii 7.uru‘hh he was iieetieally active, 
though ^fa^hilde was far from occupying his every waking 
tluuight. He lahort'd on the poem of Tristan tind Isolde, 
thought sporadic ally of Paisifal and the (haiil legend, and won- 
dered !unv Ik* might rid lumself of his wife. Some of (he music 
to 7'm/an was ituiipostal heforc‘ the inevitable cKplosion oc- 
currcai. Ihiriiig the ensuing coolness, he completed the score, 
partly at \'eni<e, partly at Lu(eiii(‘. The last note's wc're scored 
on August H. I'hc' nc'Kt five yc'ars saw Wagner constantly 

on file move, snuggling ha place, harassed liy dc‘ht, failing ruis- 
eiahiy in hatis again, and at last, unpreccaitmtedly, bt'ginning 
to {[uc'Siion liis mu|uc'siic3nahle vocation. Yc*t, in the midst of 
tins almost unalleviated anguish, he conceived tljc idea of Die 
Mrisirrsinyer eem Aairnherg as a comic* pemdant to Tann~ 
hdiisrr, and evc-n wiotc* the' poem and composed the' prelude 
and part <d the fust act iic*fo!<* wcsuily laying the idc*a aside. 

Suddetdy. oveuught. Wagne r's sitnation c hangcal. Hailed to 
Munich fiy tiie impulsive yemng laulwig II of Bavaria, the 
fifty ycvir cald composer tound himsc'lf the indulged and power- 
ful male' sultana of this strange monarch. Neither personally 
nor as an *iitist did lic' waste* time. Having parted from Ids wife 
in iKha. he* \vas soon having a love affair witli a young woman 
wlio was die ilh'gitimate daughter of one of his liest friends 
and the h’gicimatc' wife* of anothc'r Hosima lis/.t, who was 
marric'd to a piomisiug Savc»n musician, Hans von Bdlow. In 
iHlir,., Fran von Bulow' hoie Wagner' a daughter, w^ho was c:liris“ 
toned Isolde, f vactlv ttvo months later, with Yon Billow eon- 
due tiiivg Munich was the sccmc' of tlm eatliest official tiiuinpli 
of Wagiif'i isui. when I'rninn nnd ludde, almost six years old, 
w*as first pc'iioimc'd, I Lid the reaction of the audic'uee fieen de- 
cisive in dciei mining Wagner's position or ttu* future of 7Vi5- 
Ian, onc' miglit have fic'cui uuienahlc*, the other black. For tliat 
audience, IahhI rvhli music that was icsdly new. could only 
listen ividi polite, cold attrutiou. It ivas Ludwig, again, who 
saved Wagner liy his candid! v shown effusivc'iu’ss, aec'ompaiiied 
by a eommaiid for three tepeuitious. With them, Idistan ended 
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for several years: Ludwig Schnorr von Carolsfeld, the “heroic 
tenor” who had sung Tristan, died, and Wagner could find no 
one to replace him, even if Malwinc vSchnorr von (larolsfeld, 
the first Isolde, had consented to resume her role immediately 
with someone else in her husband’s place. 

In Tristan und Isolde, we are permitted to examine the most 
nearly perfect carrying out of W'agner’s theories about music 
drama. The score has uninterrupted continuity: the old set 
numbers have now vanished completely, and even the division 
into acts is, for the first time, rather a method of giving musi- 
cians and audience chances to relax than a way of showing 
that one musicodramatic unit is over and another about to 
begin.* The ceaseless musical flow is ap{)arenily natunil and 
spontaneous: in the Prelude, W^agner |)lants the seeds out of 
which the whole opera grows. In a dram:t whose cential .situa- 
tion inevitably involves tremendous intensity of ex[iie.ssivencss, 
this technique of continual exfoliation is mu annily apt. So, too, 
is the chromatic harmony that [>ro<Uues tonstant. painfully 
gradual motion, a p.sychological inching .along that is the mmsi- 
cal artist’s only perpetiium mobile, because it <ioes not demand 
periodical re.solutions that give (he effect of ftdl .stoj)s. 

In Tristaji, that story of incorrigible, forf)idden [);is.sion, the 
fnessurc grow.s, the tension mounts, until human nattue can no 
longer bear it. But Tristan :md Isolde, though flesh, are also 
creatures of myth, and, more importantly, are the tem[>est- 
battered fantasms of Wagner’s relentle.ss imagin.uion. Happily, 
the line of pa.ssion ebbs as well as surges, ami thus tfie lu'cded 
contrast that every work of art must have is sujrplied. Tho.se 
parts of the .score that have hetm exceipted widely hn instance, 
the Liebesnacht and the IJebestod — are simply tlurse long mo- 
ments when intensity multiplies it.self for the consummate 
thrust. When so excer{)ted. they suffer from being torn from 
their context: they are the climaxes alone, without the rea.son 
and the result. 

Tristan und Isolde overflows with beauty, and th;it beauty 
is of a very special and rarely created sort. It is a beauty .set 
richly amid connotations of .sexual craving and fulfillment, and 
•Though Wagner’s "curtains’’ are raoii often Inilliancly timed. 
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SO the reactions to it are bound to be more belligerently per- 
sonal, more conditioned by experience, than those to most 
works of art. The most intelligent child in the world would 
find Tristan a mystery, and not at all the sort Wagner intended. 
Among those capable of understanding it fully, there will al- 
ways be some who find it a salutary and healing purge; others 
will find it vaguely, yet agreeably, disturbing; still others will 
be disgusted. To these last, Tristan und Isolde is pornography. 
The average operagoer, equable in state of mind and point of 
view, is unlikely to be reduced to delirium or driven to moral 
outburst: to him, Tristan is tremulously beautiful, often excit- 
ing, but not without boring calms. 

For it is on the purely musical level alone that Tristan is a 
nearly perfect carrying out of Wagner’s theories. When the 
musician subordinates himself to the poet (doubtless in the 
belief that he is co-operating with him), the drama is in most 
peril. In short, the obligation of getting along with the story, 
of producing the central situations, involved Wagner in nar- 
rative doldrums that can be compared to the most mechanical 
passagework in a classical sonata. When the lovers are together 
on the stage, and the story tells itself, Wagner’s theories col- 
lapse like a sand castle. Here the musician reigns, and Tristan 
and Isolde might as well be exchanging numbo-jumbo as the 
words they do exchange. The text is there, but only the music 
matters. Far from being poetry’s handmaiden, the music of 
Tristan is gloriously self-sufficient, and ends by making us for- 
get everything except itself. This is often doubly fortunate, for 
the lines Wagner gave to the protagonists even in the climaxes 
are, on occasion, drivel. 

Announcement of the first London performance of Tristan und 
Isolde, for June 20, 1882, raised high expectations among critics, 
musicians, and operagoers. Hans Richter, who had been associated 
personally with Wagner, and who had taken upon himself the 
heavy burden of converting a skeptical England to the Meistefs 
gospel, conducted. Sucher was the Isolde, Winkelmann the Tristanr 
while Brandt, whom Wagner had pronounced ideal in the role, 
sang Brangme. Both Sucher and Winkelmann were singing the 
lovers for the first time. The event produced a great, if mixed, 
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impression. Herman Klein, then music critic of The Sunday Times. 
later wrote of his reactions: *'My first action on regaining my 
mental equilibrium was to soicmuiy vow that 1 woulii never write 
another word in disparagement of Richard Wagner or his music 
so long as I lived.'' The performance left l.ondon an armed camp 
of critics spitting at each other, but nevertlieless Tristan, rather 
than the previously produced Meistershiger. established tiie later 
Wagner as a staple of the English stage. 

The American premuhe of Trista?i. on December i, 1886, was, 
if anything, more of a sensation. Another Wagnerian ajKistle, Anton 
Seidl, conducted. Niemann and Lilli Lehmann wc*re die guilty jiair; 
Brandt was the Brangane, Fischer the King Mark, atid Adt^f Robin- 
son the Kurwenal, The relatively unimportant role of a sailor was 
assigned to Alvary. The opera was in every way a liugt* sue<(?ss: it 
was repeated seven times tliat season and was used to ciptai tlie 
following one. Krehbiel led the cliorus of excited VV'agneriatis who 
acted as if a new disjxmsation had arrived. V<‘t, c^xciting thougli 
these first performances were, Tristan und Isolde attained its great- 
est vogue in 1895, when Nordica aiul die De Rt*s/kes. a trio as 
famous as the *'PuritanP* Quartet, began to sing in it, 'To their 
Isolde, Tristan, and King Mark, on November vej of tliat year, 
Breina was the Brangane, Kasclmiann the Kurw<*naL Hie honor 
of being the greatest of Tristans lies hetwtTii Nitmiann and Jean 
de Reszke. On January 1, 1908, Olive Fnanstad first sang Isolde, 
at Gustav Mahler's debut as a Metropolitan amtluctor, ami went 
on to become one of tlu' most admired interpreter's of dn^ role*. 
(This versatile Swetlish woman also trietl to sing Brangane. a role 
usually left to such deeper voices as MatzeriaiuT's, Sigrid Onegin's, 
or Thorhorg's, but never repeated tlie attetupt.) In recent years, 
with the adored team of Flagstad and Melchior. Tristan has be- 
come such a favorite with New York audiences that it lias often 
been the most fre([uendy ptTformed opera of a Merrtipolitan 
season. 

Die Meistersinger von Nurnherff. Wagner's next firoducetl 
opera, bears as curious a relation to his fuography as TrisiafL 
Fhe latter is an opera of selLprojet tion, Wagner confessing his 
passion across the footlights. Die Afe/s/ersdiger. apparently the 
most detached, most objective, of ail his later works, tan he* 
exmstrued (piite as autobiograpincally iis Trisian, ihiiing the 
composition of most of it, Wagner was carrying cm, and un- 
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questkuiahly c'cutsuiiiiiiatiiig, the nuKst fervid love relatioaslup 
of his wluile c'arccr. I nsiafi was the expression of desires either 
not ai *ilh in oiilv elaiulestiiiely. fuHilled, wliile Die Meister- 
si/iger was eoiiipkn<*d after ht* had settled down, at '''rriel>schen, 
in Swii/.t‘!'laiiii» with die w<jman wlio was 10 licronie Ids second 
wife, dlieie wc-it' as luaiiv legal Iiarriers to a happy affair witli 
(losiina von liulow as thcac* liatl been to oiu* with Matlulde 
Weseiicloiii k. lint wheieas Maddlde w*is adoring aiul timid, 
(losiiiia was atltniiig aiui cMgc*r: the first was fiedged in by bour- 
geois eoiivc'iidon: the* other, uatmal daughter of Fran/. Lis/.t, 
was a wiiltiig at t etinpli<cv Site avid Wagner understood each 
ot!ic‘r perfetiiv at oiuc* and enunetl freely atul witliout seruj-de 
into fiic^ lifc^ chev wanted a Iih‘ whielu from tlieir point of 
vierv. luinrti out Oi Irv eritittdv satisfaetiiry. Wbtli Mathilde, he 
hatl hat! to i!\ out Ids |iassi<jn nnsp<ait: no stub nee<i colored 
Ids lift' W'ith (bsiiua: in Ihr .\fen/e? u’nger, tiu're is, froni his 
new telat ionsfiip, Itnt’ bounteous and hai vested. 

As eailv as iHp|, Wagner !iad dalbeil with tin' idea of a stage 
work afanit Hans Sat !is, tire poet< t»bblei <d Ninemfu'rg, Itut 
it reiaaineti ui smidnal tondition f<ii sixteen years. By iHfh, 
when |te began wiituig ffie poem <d Du* Mei.sieusinj^rr, the 
original toiueptioii of a amne tieaotient of die same sort of 
Sanikierft^i that had vndded stu h diamatic^ effet ts in I'annhiimer 
was augmented bv srvmal otliei ideas <<inneeted intimately 
w‘idi his ait 1st i< tlirours ami du' vb issit titles of Ids fortunes. 
Fitst. it was to ( trnnan ait: scatmtl, it was to lampoon, 

in tilt' twistf'd !i!.ntie of the maJadodt Sixtus Brekmessser. those 
eridcs. p,iitnuLul\ loiuaid Haiisluk, a powei of the Vienm 
press, wtio wmr bu kless enoueji to be anti AVagneiian. 

Widi iimr.rair.*, gnstti and gatvit good spiiits, Wagner rap* 
idly wioif* Ills best tliainaUt poem: it is Immaiily tietlilihg is 
truly tunny, and is poetit iluouglmut. Hie eneii»y tliat served 
him in dits risk <aiiic'<i him tinough the oveitmc*^ and some 
of At f I. at wliitli point the tombined diivo ol his tionble and 
Ids ttniiiif ions taaiii*ti him off on a tangent. When, afiei many 

* Srtaiii.iii luii uiU, ill UI iit ho iii4'’slr}|y hfr at Wag = 

tli.il »o titr ifir|fii!% to ehr mrOtur .uitl ihr /’rffi/fra w,is oattfitiiCil 

firlrjir ftir |iir-ir}|f i4,oiih <»l flir wrir uijllrn, \V.i|.»iirf W.O tirir IftllHf 

oHiiiirf f*'i lio laiiril oilr iltr iniOK iiiira ill 4 II iA%r% fiiiitt llie 
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ivanderings and the episode witli King l.udu ig. lie took up Die 
Meistersinger again, at Triebschen. in i8t)(). he finished it in 
little more than a year. ITndcr a ix>yal {jatronage manifestly less 
effulgent than that wlucli had dictated the finst performance of 
Tristan, Die Meistersinger had its (iremiere at Munich on June 
21, 1868, with Von Billow {still Cosima’s husband) conducting, 
and with Richter in charge of the chorus. The cast, though all 
but unknown to compilers of musical dictionaries. %vas excel- 
lent — in fact, Edward Dannreuther. writing in i88<), .said that 
it was the best Wagnerian performance that had ever lieen 
given. 

Immediately. Die Meistersinger took the town, then Ger- 
many. And why should it not have? This lusty, lu-.u tily created 
big comedy of manners evoked the .soul of sixteenth-century 
Germany. Everything about it was tight, beginning with the 
locale: Nuremberg is the most flavorsome of towns, wher<‘ a 
seen past lingers on every stone, and wheie <‘vea the least 
imaginative can call up the late-medieval atmospfiere of guihls, 
journeymen, and apprentices. Again, the libretto was right, 
though to be .so it had to break with some of Wagner’s pet theo- 
ries: there is no clement of myth in Die Meistejsinger, which 
is all human and credibly everyday historical. To a juKun that 
carried conviction and radiated <harm, Wagner added music 
of varied but always surpa.ssing beauty and life. It was music 
that he could not have u.se<l to hotly foith the tloings tjf gods 
and goddc.s.scs or even of sujH-rlovers like Tristan and I.st)ltle. 
In order to create such tmisit at all. he had to tet ede some tlis- 
tance from the ironclad tlieori/ing that had pitKluceti 'Tristan 
and, constricted into dogma, w.ts to t hailenge dissent in the 
Ring and Parsifal. 

Die Meistersinger opens with an overture construt ted, rather 
like that to Tannhdnser, on a lew telling themes from the lM)dy 
of the opera, though tieated with womleifui <ontiapunt;il in- 
genuity. It is the old-fashioned jK>t[K)urri tiveituie. but so 
cannily contrived as to .seem new. It is uttetly apjnopri.ate to 
the largely good-natured entertainment that follows; <-uriou.sly. 
in glorifying German art Wagner had returnetl to the old idea 
of opera as mere entertainment, but on a plane so loftv that 
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no invidious comparisons could ever be made. For Ids purpose, 
a potent germ like the Prelude to I'risian would have been in- 
appropriate. “FiHu he had eliusen fur much of tlie melodic idiom 
the type o! stuig ilumie tliat the acaual Meistersinger had sung, 
and iiad e\cii iiiiiodiu'ed surviving liistorical melodies. T'hus, 
while he ciauiiiiieti the ust' of hatmoiivs, he c'oidd not entwine 
these longe! jiliiascal mehnlies into the sort of sluTting, turning, 
Ci*aseie.ss iiuisica! mc\s!i tliat had be<*n so logical for expressing 
tlie fatallv iiidc'st iiictihle passion <if d‘ristaa and Isolde. Also, 
the coiidifitai til his melodies <‘al!ed for jiredtuninantly dia- 
tonic* iiaimoin: pcniotlical r<*st»huions were inevitable, and a 
|Kiilial rcauiii to tlie old set tunnher scheme was concomitant. 
Finally, tfio priuiarv plot iec|uisiie of a singing contest is a 
series of iec<igiii/ah!c' set muidiers: thus, the young, lyrical 
I^rri.slird cjuitc <oHe<tlv stands out from the rest of tlie music. 
I!owevc*r, uiiitv is luit sacritued: the wliole is sirtiply ncu of 
one piete. 

Kach of Wagiic'i's ojic'ias has, in addition to its essential Wag- 
nerian something, a spe< ial (|ualitv that distinguishes it fnnu 
the others. I tms. /iienrj is tuasfi atnl gaudv, tlie Ilollander 
somber and menac ing, l^ttmhdusrr exidtaut, festive, and con- 
trite. /a^/irnipni Iviic , light shot, and ncdde, l*ris(an passicmate 
and jungle lich. /he Men/rrungcr is warm and caithily huitian: 
its joys, its liigit '^ittging lapcuies, its lighthcsuted wit, its lov- 
ingly mingl^ai humoi and wistlom, and e\eu its satire, some- 
times cruelly tut heal, ate human. Hans Sachs is one of the 
towering ligtues of flu* cipenatic stage*, and in him Whignrr most 
nearly appio,iclu*s clic’ <h*nn.m unurpium of tlie poc*t the 
Diflifrr wlio spr.iL\ wiM*!\ hu the race. His greatc’st moments, 
as in the iiia-^giihc etu monologue* on ilie worlcFs madne^ss — 
‘dViilin! Wiihidd* Iias'c* the rlocjuenc'e of speech and tlie power 
of tiiusica Yvt Sac fis, thougfi his amplitude of understanding 
can encomgiass tlic* waald. nevc’i alone* teachc*s tlu* plane that 
Wagner reset veal, witti woiideilul diamatic sense* and symj>afl'iy, 
lor the c|uinfci in fin* last act. cate tjf the supicmn* camceiied 
numbers of all opeia, Here, with the Tcd/i standing syttitwili- 
cally on the* side lutes. Sac fis and the two pairs of lovc*rs he lias 
befriended hvitiii thru mutual joys in ihapsodtc cant illat ion. 
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It is the most impressive outpouring of that communal spirit 
which is diffused tiiroughout the entire opera, and whic :li Wag- 
ner expresses in such different ways as the |)ur|K)se!y ciimisy, 
peasantlike Dance of tlic Apprentices, witti its comical stum- 
bling rhythms, and tlie pompous ceremonial March of tlie 
Meistersinger, perfect music for self-sufluient men of good will 
engaged in civic festival. 

It was in German, on May 1SS2, tliat Die Meistersini;er was 
first given in London. I'hat nigiit, the Drury Laners heard Sucher 
as Eva, Winkdmuim as Walt iter, and Eugen (hira, a ianious Ring 
baritone at Bayreutii, in the* ic*ading role of Sadis. Ridiua* con- 
ducted, and magnificently. Svwn years later, to mark Jt‘an de 
Reszke’s growing interest in Wagiuaaan roles, Govent (hirdtai staged 
an Italian version in which, according to Bernard Shaw, jean’s 
singing was far better than lus undcTscanding of the part of Walther. 
The top honors of tins performance of / Maestri can/on' wemt to 
LaSsSalle, the Sachs, and to Alhani, tlu‘ F.va. Meanwliile. tlina* yi‘ars 
earlier, on January 4, i88fi, tlu^ ambitious Seidl liad tnntc'd out 
an uneven cast for tlie Metropolitan premiere of tiu* (kaanan ver- 
sion, which, because of its excessive length, was imuh < ut to tliis 
day a complete Mcrr/cr.v/ngcr lias lU'ver been lieanl at tlie MtarO” 
politan. Ill the cast were Fisdua* (Sadis), Seidl Kraus (Eva), and 
Brandt (Magdalena), with most of the other roles taktai liy rela- 
tively second-flight artists. The work %vas n^peated smam tinH‘S that 
season. Given twenty-eight times in German in the iourse of six 
seasons, it was kept in the rejK^rtoire wfien tlu* Italian r<‘gime took 
over in the fall of 1891. Hum New York bean! almost pnrisely 
the same stars who liad sung / Maestri (unttni at Govcni Chirdim 
in 1889. On March 25, 1901, the Dt* Rt‘s/k<'s liaving for some time 
increased their fame by singing Wagner in (aatnaii, the Metro- 
politan presented tlieir first (ierman Meistersingrr, with jean a 
more understanding Walther, and Edouarci a lusty Sachs: (hidski 
was the Eva, Schumarm-Heink tlu* Magdalcaia. and Bispham tfie 
Beckmesser. This performance* was just four days before* Jean’s 
Metropolitan farewcdl. In recc*nt years, Sthorr’s inf(*ipn*tarioa of 
Sachs has outdistancetl all rivals. 

Except for a brief sjxdl right after tlie first p<‘rform;mci* of 
Tristan, Wagner did not take u|> die Ring seriously again until 
after the first hearing of Die Meistersinger in iKfiH, ! Ic*re. de- 
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spite a gniwiiig coolness on Ludwigs part, the fact that the 
moiKircIi had shared his box witli the composer, l>esides the 
patent erithusiasni of the petjple for liis music, doululess gave 
Wagner some hopt‘ that his vast lour-part music drama, if com- 
pijsed, would have a. chance^ to lu' produced. By September, 
iHiUj, hr !iad c<nii})ka<‘d t!ic prtiimiuary score of Siegfried, and 
the next nioiuli lun! bc‘guu Die (ultterdammeriuig, wtiielL after 
some iiitca ru|}ti<iiis. was finislusi in full score bv Noveml)er, 
187.}. As Wagner had in the* nusmtime completed die full 
score of Siegfried> chat elate ineMin die aduevement of a [>roject 
on whieh he had iieaui engaged, in one way or anotlier, for 
twenty six yesus. 

It was Wagnei's de'sire, nav, Ids dete'rminatioiL to give the 
Ringimly in e'yclic feirm, ami in a tlusitea* built esspe^cially for its 
I'jniductioiL Init die Ilavaiian king was eejually detenidned to 
hear du* separate parts, on widt h he jnstifiaidy felt he had a 
lien. Ihiis. it was tiy leoa! tommand that Das Rheitigold was 
sung at Munie fi, on Segneaiitau eiL i8d(), and diat Die IVrdkure 
was sung tlieie em the* ftiUowing [une rdi. But that was as far 
as LutUvig geit: by the time the next two seoress tvere ready, the 
speeifteally desigm/d !*<'st,\pir!haus was well in jirocexs of erec- 
tion at tlie hide Bavaiian tenvn of Bayrenth. After lieroic 
struggles by Wagmu , Ids fuemds, ami Ids widl wdsluus all over 
the woild, tlie nuuiev tlie iompletion <if tlie theater and 
Wagnet's adjacent fit une Wahnfii<'d ^vas finally got to- 
gether.^ When the fust Bayieuth festival was aumnmeed for 
iHyfk tlie theater was far fioiii leatly. and for a time there was 
some doubt that di«* nric’ssaiy funds woidtl lie forttu rnning. 
But by die fanatic ally tlrteimitied 'Wagner, olistacUrs wvic cut 
down as they arosex ribs iiaiuia! eholer stopped short of a|iO“ 
|)lexy even wluai he ftuiml that the tlragon ordeied for Sieg- 
fried had been sriif to IlrvioutfL in Syria, by ndstake.) Finally, 
the invitations wete relrasetl witli a fc'cliag <if tertainty that 
the invited ntilabhA stootl an excellent chance of licsiring the 

* A fi.iilkai i»t thr stixfir fh.ui nrnSrtl Lit tltr ihr.iier alcme 

liiiffi tlir C'rrilr«fHiil Mtiuh Wa^'iic*! 'watitr tit |«ti liir wiirkl'i 

fair .If rtiil 4 tlrl|iftia. 
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four scheduled performances. The composer’s kick held, and 
the Festspielhaus opened on August 13, 1876. 

As a less conspicuously stellar cast had been assembled for 
Das Rheingold, the “fore-evening” of the Ring trilogy, than 
for each of the following music dramas, which are peopled 
by the more important characters of the epic cycle, the audi- 
ence had its best chance not only to listen to the strange sounds 
issuing from singers and orchestra ami to watch the ochl antics 
of the players, but also to survey the hou.se itself, and to realize 
that half the brilliance and high society of Fairo[)e was there. 
Richter conducted (as he did throughout the festival), and in 
addition to Heinrich Vogl. a famous early Tristan, as Loge, 
Franz Betz, who had created Sachs, as Wotan. ami (»ura as 
Donner, Lilli I,ehmann. .swimming next to Ikt sister Marie, 
sang the relatively unimjiortant role of Woglinda, ;i Rhine- 
maiden. To her fell the dangerous honor of waibling the dog- 
gerel lines with which the great machinery of the Ring begins 
to move: “Weia! Wage! Woge, du Welle, uuille zur Wiege! 
xuagala weia! toallala, weiala xveia!" 

In Die Walkiire, given on .Migust i.{, the Briinnhilde was 
Materna, the SiegmumI was Niemann, and tin- Lt'hmann sis- 
ters again sang minor roles; Wagner's tiiete fohann.a, now 
turned fifty, and with her gre:it days well behind her, hatl a bit 
part. The guests were then given a day’s breathing spell, and, 
on August 16, the fe.stiv;d was resumed with Siegjried. This, 
unlike the first two, was a world jnemiere, ;md (feorg Unger, 
hand-picked by Wagner, had the title role, with M.iterna ami 
Betz in their parts as beft)re. Finally, on .August 17, the last 
of the cycle. Die Ootterdiimmerung. brought forward, besides 
Materna and Unger, Clura in the new role <if (iunther, [ohanna 
Wagner as a Norn, and the Lehmanns again as Rhimmiaidens. 

After Die Gdtterddrnmernng,* that unparalleled amlience 
dispersed to talk and write about the most toturoversial event 
in the whole history of opera. 'Fhey left Wagner, at the age of 
sixty-three, the most discu.sse<l artist alive, atttl with a deficit of 
130,000. 

It is not recorded how many of the fifteen humlretl guests 

•The entire Ring was repeated twice tluriwg the lialance ot tltr festival. 
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left the first Ring in dazzled but puzzled rumination, but as 
that is the effect the Ring still has on its novices, probably a 
large percentage departed from Bayreuth in that state. The 
Ring, if played continuously, would last something over twelve 
hours, and understanding it depends upon a fund of complex 
special knowledge that is imparted as the dramas unfold. Lis- 
tening intelligently to the Ring can be no idle pastime: the 
mind must ever be alert, the ear sharply attuned. Nor can the 
dreamily closed eye, that favorite device of passionate music 
lovers, be indulged: details of costume, scene shifting, and 
gesture are freighted with meanings whose comprehension is 
essential to the understanding of the action. As the Ring is 
Wagner's most audaciously thoroughgoing experiment in the 
use of leitmotivs, naturally every one of them must be under- 
stood not only when it first appears alone, but also when it 
reoccurs changed, twisted, and contrapuntally joined with one 
or more other leitmotivs. This would be difficult enough if 
there were ten or a dozen to keep in the head, but thirty appear 
in Das Rhein gold alone, and there are sixty more to be strug- 
gled with before the curtains close on Die Gdtterddmmerung. 
In addition to the musical and dramatic meanings conveyed 
by the sights and sounds, Wagner intended them to have philo- 
sophical and symbolical ones. 

Listening to the Ring, therefore, is at first a task. Assuming, 
however, that we have familiarized ourselves, by constant, at- 
tentive listening and watching, supplemented by many hours 
of collateral reading in the compendious Ring literature, and 
by playing over and over again the special disks devoted exclu- 
sively to drumming the leitmotivs into eager heads, with the 
entire machinery of the cycle, what do we have when it is all 
over? Not, all too clearly, that one supersynthesis of all the 
arts which Wagner intended. There was a time when our not 
having that supersynthesis was blamed upon the always faulty, 
frequently ridiculous way of staging the Ring, particularly out- 
side Bayreuth. But even Wagnerians have now largely dis- 
carded that excuse. 

No performance of the Ring could so hypnotize the informed 
listener as to hide the gross crudities of the four-part poem that 
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serves as its libretto: it is repetitious, often gaseous, often silly. 
The fact that it was written backwards compelled Wagner to 
synopsize the earlier action of the dramas he had still to write. 
He composed the music itself in correct setptence. hut did not 
excise the synopses in the poems as he fitted them to music. 
The result is that the audience has often to listen to long mono- 
logues in which one of the characters retells what has already 
taken place on the st:ige. Other monologues, as well as an occa- 
sional dialogue, expound none too original chunks of philo.so- 
phy, during tvhich the action goes tompletely to slee|): it was 
no wit, but a hardheaded thinker, wlio remarked that Wagner 
mistook the epic for the dramatic. A logical outcome of this 
odd error is Wagner’s emphasis on certain elemental figiu'e.s— 
Wotan, Erda, the dragon Fafner, and the <lwaif \llH-rich, for 
example — who have no means of communicating hmn.mly with 
the audience.* In the fimgpocm there is enough truly dramatic 
material for two good librettos, which as it st;uu!s is tiistrihuted 
through hours and hours of quite utidramatic verbiage. 

As Wagner was an inspired musical translator, and as he 
earnestly set every word, phrase, and nuance of his poetn, the 
music of the Ring, as an entity, sidfers from the .selfs.ime f.udts 
that vitiate the libretto. Where the poems ate didl, the music 
is dull; where they fla.sh into life, or where they lead naturally 
into a lyric interlude, Wagner does not miss his <hanee. and 
becomes, as necessity dictates, a supreme musit.d dt.imatist, a 
protean tone poet — in short, a progtam symphonist without 
equal. The Ring is necessarily a most spotty jjeifoim.mce, lather 
like a transcontinental journey from New \'oik to (;.i!ifornia, 
with all the variability of landscape, unfortunately so much of 
it poor. But there are canyons ami torrents, gi.iml mountains, 
mighty rivers — and these keep us going t<i the Ring long past 
the first time we say that the whole fiamn thing should be con- 
densed into concert performance. Even hnir evenings of the 
Ring are not too much if measmed in terms of the high spots 

•Wagner’s insistence on working exchisively with myth thni vnrd in 
him on his own petainL 'The epic figures wlnm* itagrtb thnr htmi.iiinrHS 
bear the f(K:ns of audience interest tfmujghtnrt the entire King, even wlirti 
ner planned his specific situatiorrs otherwi’.e. 
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it woiiki otherwise take five to ten years of steady concertgoing 
to hear. 

Between the rreUide to Das Rheingold and the last stu- 
pendous hall hour ot iiie (*tiiiar(ldtnniennig occur some of 
the most nuigniiiceut passages in iu)t only opera, but all music. 
They are ouliesua! passages |nire aiul siiujile, whctlier the 
voice takes part in them or not: by the lime Waigner was com- 
posing the /ling, he had come to treat the voice as but one of 
the most iiiijantaiu instiuments of a tremendously expanded 
orchestra. In pratiue. lie had iuutmsu<msly comjileted a right 
about-face: far Irom making mnsie (and the other arts) hand- 
maidens ot {loetiv. he liad stifled them all under a jiassion for 
symjihonic sound. As thinkca', stage* rc*vohnionary, poet, Wag- 
ner isaluMtl) a tariiisfuai figure: as musician, he is secure among 
die great. Fashi<jn may tetid to diminish fiis vogue, but never 
in die degrev that it lias diminished the vogue* of a Bellini or 
a Meyerheei : they weue ottasiomdly eomposeis <d giesu opera, 
but Wagner was. and mtur than <h t asionallv. \hv eumposer of 
gieat musit . In Ijdirth^un, rristan, Die Meisiti singer, and 
pairs of the Ring, lie added eiuluiingly to die artistic lieritagc 
of the ages. 

I tu* fust e ye lie pri tuuuame of Der Ring des Nibelungen out- 
side Bayreuth oeeunreh bodi in England and in the IJnite’d .States, 
aftea" si’paratc pniormauee^ of Muiir <if it% eompoiiem parts had 
been giviai. Angelo Nmiuaim, in iHHa. eouvimed the* reluctant 
Meisier of die prat tie alulity o! nnu ing Eunijje witli a Ring slock 
company. Wagnei. though ^liotked by ilu* sacrilege, sueetimhed 
to the da//le of ptissildt* pndit. It was tlie Neumann troupe that 
carried die cycle to Ainaiia, Italy. Paris, and Loneloa, wheae, on 
May 5. iHHa. tln^ English fust tieaiel the* Ring entire. Except hir 
Hedwig Reiclier Kiiulei niann, who had sung only a minor part 
at the iKyh Ilayieuth perfoi mances, and svas now promoted to he 
the Brdmihiltlr. most <d the leading artists from that epoclial 
work! /irewi^rr Niemann, linger, Vogl, and Lilli Lehmann— sus* 
tainea! their eiriginal toles. 

!Hr Walkute was die first section <»f the* Ring to rcaieh America. 
In that sadly ti uneatrel. Iiad!> gi^cn pedormaiuc* at die New York 
Academy cjf Music, on Aptil t, 1H77, Fappeiiheiiu was dm llriirm- 
hikle. Had as it was. ic was doubly histoju, Ixung dm first time 
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any part of the Ring was given outside Germany. Tiic real Ameri- 
can “first” took place at the Metropolitaiu on January 30, 1885, 
under Leopold Damrosch, with the Bayreuth Bruimhikie in the 
person of Matcrna, wliose {nincipal colleagues were Scidl-Kraus, 
Brandt, Anton Schott, and Josef Staudigl. I'wo years later, on 
November 9, 1887, Siegfried had its Metrojuditan premiere. Seidl 
conducted, the cliief roles being taken by Lilli Lehmann (Briinn- 
hilde), Seidl-Kraus (the Forest Bird), Brandt (Erda). Alvary (Sieg- 
fried), and Fischer (Wotan). 'Fen wet'ks later, on January 25, Die 
Gdtterddmmenmg, also under SeidFs baton, followed, with l.eh- 
mann again as Briinnhikle, Seidl-Kraus ((hit rune), Brandt, 'Fraub- 
mann, and Louise Meisslinger (Rhiiuanaulens). Niemann (Sieg- 
fried), Robinson (Gunther), and Fischer (Hagen). 'Flien, on January 
30, 1888, the Metropolitan did an extraordinary thing: it lK‘gan 
a cyclic production of the Ring without Das Rheingidd, wliidi had 
to wait until January 4, 1889. for its premiere, witli Alvary and 
Fischer, respectively Loge and Wotan, lieading the <ast. Finally, on 
the following March 4. began the first complete cydic performance 
of the Ring in America, with Seidl on the ptHlium, and Lehmann, 
Alvary, and Fischer taking the leading rok*s.* 

Among recent performers at the Metropolitan, Flagstad is notable 
for her Sieglinde and Briinnhikle, and it was in tlie former role 
that the phenomenally popular Norwegian made* her Amerkan 
debut on February 2, 1935. On the afnanoon of January ii, 1936, 
Marjorie Lawrence, an exedh/nt BruntihikU*, astounded tlie audi- 
ence by mounting h<‘r sietxl and riding from tlu* stage a custom 
that she has continued. Melchior has l)eeti e<[uaily famous as Sieg- 
mund and Siegfried, Sdiorr's Wotan is as mudi parr of .\f(‘tro- 
politan tradition as his Hans Sadrs. 'Fliese arc% td (<Hust\ only the 
current (1941) interpreters of these roles, for the lumor of singing 
which the greatest artists of the CkTinan wing liave <'omp(‘ted. 
Some outside it, like the I)e Res/kes, %vhnse early su<(t‘sses wctc 
made in Italian and Frendi opta-a, lived to b<‘come as applauckal 

• Seidl liad a reasonable j)rejudke against luu iit versions «»f the King, and none 
was given under his regime. After he left, Fr.tn/ Srhalk. a Viennese eomiuetor, 
in the season of 1898-99, initiated tlie pious htit ill ativised course of giving the 
Ring in its pristine entirety. 'Hie Sthalk idea w.u leviseil on Fetiruaiy ti, 
1930, by Artur Bodanzky, who Iieltl the fust tlay audienre in their seats for 
two hours and a half without an intermission. \% !>n% K/ieingo/d i% rtie aioi teit 
of the Ring, what followed tried the imticmr even mote. Vet, stirfi is the 
popularity of Wagner in New York that this harharoun eustoni luu lireii adhered 
to ever since. 
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in Wagiimaii mlvs: fur c‘xaiiipit% Jean for years was the favorite 
Siegfried. Edouard c!ie favorite Wotau or Hagen. 

Theur d«‘!iuts in Siriilntd on Dtretuher 30. 1896, brought laurels 
to the De Rt\s/ktrs. hut disgrace to their Briimiluldc, and serious 
trouble to the’ '(iraii iiianageiaonL Lillian Nordiea, whe^ had once 
curved the ftu'iiiidahle (.cjsiuia W’agner into kuting her future hus- 
batul. an indilleient Hungarian tenor nanied Zoltan Doenie, sing 
Parsifal at llayreutfi, tailed to conviiuv (;rau that lie should not 
give Mc’Iha exclusive rights, tcjr a wliole ycxir, to die role of 
Brunntiilde. and aug^rilv left die eoitipany for two years. She had 
her revenge. Media sang Brhnuhilde, and very hadly, so hurting 
her voice in ffie atccaiipt that she had to retire from the stage for 
a IcHig rest. 1‘hc^ hna! irony of the* situation lies in the story that 
her singing Brunnhildc* :u all eanu’ about dirough a niisecHU'eption 
of Jean dv RvsAv'h recommendation that she* sing in MegfnVd: it 
seems that lu’ had iiUcmded to advise lier seh’ction as die Voiecr 
of die Eoirst Iliid a w.iiiding part that would have suited hc*r 
admirably and not 11% Woian’s lustv tluoated dau|thter. Mtdl)a's 
teiulier, tlie gteat Maicfic’si, lad waiuc-d lu‘r against atteiujUing 
Briitintulde. Uni site had pcasi%tfHi, Alxuit die rc'sulting disaster, 
slu^ wrote* c andidiv iti fin imanoiis: ** LIk- music was loo much for 
me. I felt as thougji I wnc struggling with something hc’yond my 
stnaigdi. I had a sensation almost of suflocation, of fnttding with 
some immense iiioieurt. , , 

An artist rairlv anu ludc's ids life* witli Ins liiggest work, much 
less widi Ids most neailv pcufect. Altei tin* mighty King, after 
die c onijiaiaf i\ c" fiaulc’ssiu'ss ut I jthrnyj in. lUistan. and Die 
A/eidening#u. Waugnu, ttioueji ill and wcaiy, was not content 
to ic*sl niitil lie had added a ieligious music drama fo the al» 
rtstdy imjKHing list of Ids woik.s, d'he thmne of salvation liad 
hauntml Iiim ai! Ids life, appealing in one form or another in 
eveiy one* of Ids copeias tnnn /cieno' on. sometinuvs, as in I'anti ' 
liiiusrr, supplying du* niainspitng of’ tfie drama, somciimes, tcs 
in Dir iMeid/rrudigru . d«*vrloped as only one of manv motives. 
Noiv, when Ids til«” was pcimang out. and he had acldcucal per-- 

* Sirigfir-a iv 4 *i tUr uf .01*^010 i,nu.Ut\ <4 4 gililr tlitfririlC 

tt.itcirr. Oil VLpi-Ii OtiO t4tMhri. the leoae lolr. %fr|i|#r*l iiifci 

;m U4|» 4 fi*l *ln4|»|»r.»sra tM»m vtrw. Hr tril ewrnt^ frrt, aiitl was 

Sfi hmiTol hr hiiohnl hii grrhatteuio-. hr n4ia hutr «|lirlli|| tll« 

rril of thr 
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sonal beatification,* he was in the mood to turn again to this 
idea, and give it a more pious twist. His mind was crowded with 
the religious lore of the ages, from Buddhism to ("hristianity. 
It was crowded, too, with fragments of various pliilosopliies, in- 
cluding many dubious ideas of his own. 

As far back as 1845, Wagner had considered a poem about 
the Holy Grail and the perfect, spotless knight who found it— 
Parsifal, the father of I.ohengrin. Twenty years later, as a favor 
to Ludwig of Bavaria, who was entranced by the idea, he 
sketched the story, though not in poetic form. The apotheosis 
at Bayreuth was the impetus needed to produce the actual 
libretto. This was completed in April, 1877, and published the 
same year. Composition progressed slowly: Wagner was con- 
stantly ailing, and, besides, was engaged in a struggle to pay 
off the Bayreuth deficit and raise money for anotlier festival. 
But by January, 1882, the second festiv:d was assured, and 
Parsifal, which was to be its only attraction, was. finished. By 
late spring, rehearsals were in progress, and on July 26, at a 
private performance that ranked high anumg tlie social events 
of that year, Parsifal had its world firnnihr. Winkeimann cre- 
ated the title role, Materria tliat of the sorceress Kundry.f 
while Emil Scaria, Karl Hill, and 'Theodor R<a< hmann were 
Gurnemanz, Klingsor, and Amfortas resjHTtively. (kyiiducting 
was Hermann Levi, a jew whom the intermittently anti-Semitic 
Wagner had inconsistently chosen to usher in this holy ("fuis- 
tian mystery. 

Because of its quasi-religious character, Wagner ditl not wisli to 
have Parsifal performed outside Bayreuth: there the sptaial facili- 
ties for its production had been brought into being under his own 
supervision, and there, too, a tradition of revereme ha<l, from its 
first performance, clung to this last of the Maistefs music dramas. 
Yet, there is evidence tliat, toward the end of 18H2, he had so 

• Did not Wahnfried, Wagner’s home, stami in relafi<jti to the F«*stspielhau« 
much as the l)ishop's house does to a iaih<*iljal? 

y Adelina Patti made the inriedihle statement that Wagtter had <oin|Kis4Hl 
the role oC Kundry for her. Aeccuding 10 the diva, she tleeinted the hotuir tie- 
cause the sorceress has *'too much screeching*’ to <lo. Ahnoit as increditdr h the 
story that Mary C;arden, with her frail, subtle voice, omr had designs 4i« the 
»ole~doul)tless a singing actress’, not a singer’s, yeaiiiing. 
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relaxed his point of view that he was willing to give Angelo 
Neumann a contract to take Parsifal on tour. He died, however, 
on February 13, 1883, without giving Neumann the precious docu- 
ment. Frau Cosima, plus royaliste que le roi, was fanatical in her 
efforts to restrict stage performances to Bayreuth. Oratorio versions 
and concert excerpts were another matter, and almost at once 
advantage was taken of this concession. During the Edmond C. 
Stanton regime at the Metropolitan occurred, on March 4, 1886, 
under Walter Damrosch, the first oratorio presentation of Parsifal 
in America, the principals, including Brandt and Fischer, singing 
in German; the Oratorio Society chorus sang in English. 

Late in 1886, Stanton played with the idea of giving Parsifal 
as an opera, but was dissuaded by, among others, Lilli Lehmann, 
who considered the scheme a sacrilege. It was therefore shelved 
for fifteen years, when Conried, desiring something unusual for 
his first season at the Metropolitan, determined to brook all pro- 
test, and scheduled Parsifal, as a music drama, for Christmas Eve, 
1903. It was a publicity move of genius: ministers thundered at 
him from their pulpits. Mayor Seth Low was asked to intervene, 
and the Wagner family, through their American representative, 
brought suit against Conried. But he was unmoved, confident in 
his knowledge that Wagner’s operas were not protected by copy- 
right in the United States. He won the suit, and produced the 
opera in an atmosphere of excitement comparable to that attend- 
ing the election of a president. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, the 
pianist, chartered a special “Parsifal” Limited from Chicago, and 
the New York Evening Telegram brought out a “Parsifal” extra. 
At the premiere, Alfred Hertz conducted, with Ternina (Kundry) 
and Aloys Burgstaller (Parsifal) heading a fine cast, including 
Anton Van Rooy, Marcel Journet, Robert Blass, Otto Goritz, and 
Louise Homer. The performance went off magnificently, and ten 
repetitions were called for that season. Only the new Italian tenor, 
Enrico Caruso, measured up to the furore created by Parsifal. 
Since then, despite its great length and difficulties of staging, 
Parsifal has been out of the Metropolitan only those two years 
when German art was being excoriated along with the Kaiser. It 
has become a fixture of the Lenten season.* In recent years, Flag- 

* During Gatti-Casazza’s first season at the Metropolitan, Parsifal was ap- 
parently an integral outgrowth of American history, for of the five perform- 
ances during 1908-09, three took place on Thanksgiving, Lincoln’s Birthday, 
and Washington’s Birthday. 
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stad and Melchior have been the Kundry and Parsifal, Schorr the 
Amfortas. 

In Parsifal, most of Wagner’s great qualities have ripened 
beyond palatability. He had set himself a task of integration 
too much for the solving genius of mortal man. 'I'he poem is a 
rope of shoddy, with the luminosity of T ristan and much of the 
Ring turned to the phosphorescence of decay. In it, “You see,’’ 
according to James Gibbons Himeker. “a lot of women-hating 
men, deceiving themselves with spears, drugs, old goblets, all 
manners of juggling formulas, and yet being waited upon by a 
woman — a poor, miserable witch. . . . In Act 11, you are 
transported to the familiar land of Christntas pantomime. 
There a bad magician seems to destroy the castle of the noble 
knights, and evokes a beautiful phantotn to serve his [)urpose. 
There are spells, incantations, blue lights, .screaming that 
makes the blood run cold. . . .’’ 

In short, Parsifal is sillier — and far more pretentiovis — than 
Die Zauberflote. Through epi.sodes fit only for one of those in- 
terminable Italian marionette shows which de[nct boiardo or 
Ariosto down to the last comma, the guilele.ss Parsifal wantlers 
in sickly innocence, while the voice of tliat ancient man 
Gurnemanz endle.ssly explains. How coidd airyone, how could 
even Wagner, make a credible music drama out of this sanc- 
timonious, neurotic, and com[)letely undigested twaddle? 

Thus, Parsifal, even more than the Ring, has to Ite judged on 
the merits of its music alone. And as music it suffers front defects 
as grave as, and not very different from, tltose of the libretto. 
All the portentous machinery that oftentimes worked miracles 
with the unpromising episodes of the Ring is here .set in mo- 
tion with singularly stale and flat restdts. It is .set in motion, 
but nothing moves. 'I'lic wheels go arountl—the leitmotivs 
appear, develop, and intermingle: the huge orchestra is made 
drunk with color and winey harmony; the .scenet y it.seif has an 
unholy life of its own: for five hours the gyroscopic action < on- 
tinues. The musical miracle fails to take place, hither these 
legends, rituals, philosophies, <Iid not really move Wagner or, 
as some critics have hinted, his creative jKJwer hatl .so failed 
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with his health that little was left him except the dry bones 
of his theories and his amazing technique. His sensuous evoca- 
tions have become shrill and strident, as if the creator himself 
had sickened of passion. And the contrasting purity — ^the themes 
given to Parsifal himself — is of a pale and negative hue that 
has as little relation to childlike innocence as to masculine 
self-denial. The lapses into straight narrative exposition — ^al- 
ways a weakness with Wagner — in Parsifal stultify the action 
completely. Hours of the music drama are plain dreary. Nor 
can much of the whole be salvaged, for even the recognized high 
spots tend to flounder in this slough of musical despond. The 
Good Friday Spell, for instance, has, for all its beauty of state- 
ment, so low a vitality that the result, after several dozen meas- 
ures, is so much maunder. Compare the Prelude, the best music 
in Parsifal, with that to Lohengrin: the latter is a flood of light, 
the former a memory of that light. One is the sun, the other a 
glimmer of candles, well out of the open air. That, finally, is 
Parsifal, the creation of a weary sorcerer poring wearily over 
musty books. 

Parsifal supplied Wagner with the final opportunity of forc- 
ing upon the public, without the slightest qualification, a con- 
ception of opera so radical that Bayreuth had had to be built to 
demonstrate it. Not only was the subject matter calculated to 
inspire a reverential attitude, but all the circumstances of its 
production were focused in the same direction. To Wagner, 
the audience was as much a participant in a perfect presentation 
of a music drama as the rest of his forces: it was to provide the 
appropriate ambience, the atmosphere, without which the 
music drama could not, in fact, be performed successfully. 
Moving away from the conception of opera as entertainment, 
he substituted one of lofty, ritualistic seriousness. Since he 
thought of the works of his maturity as syntheses of all the arts, 
and therefore wholly enriching, he did not think it too much 
to ask special conduct and complete concentration from his 
audience. 

At Bayreuth, every small detail was prearranged with an eye 
toward unity of effect, even the musical themes to be played for 
reassembling the audience after intermissions being stipulated 
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by Wagner. He supervised everything about productions, with 
the exception of drilling orchestra and chorus — that function 
was, however, safely in the hands of men who luul dedicated 
their very existence to the service of Wagner's ideals. Not con- 
tent with being the first composer of operas to set only librettos 
of his own writing, and with having designed, down to the 
smallest acoustical detail, a great hall esjiecially atlapted to his 
music, Wagner ordered the scenery, designed the costumes, 
chose the singers, and made mandatory minutiae of voice and 
gesture. Applause and encores ivould have marred the conti- 
nuity of the Wagnerian drama: they were banished. For the same 
reason, latecomers were not admitted until intermission. This 
was a long way, indeed, from the days when people had license 
to cook spaghetti in their logos, play chess, or indulge in chatter 
that drowned out whatever was coming from the orcliestr:i pit 
and the stage. Unpermitted in Wagner’s ojiems were the irrele- 
vancies of virtuoso singers — even the spoiled Alvary <oul<l not 
sing an encore, add a special passage of vo<al flourish, or inter- 
polate some music he and the audience hajijiened to like. The 
most practical commandments of Wagner in respect to conduct 
of both performers and audience still hold good in the best-run 
opera houses and concert halls, ami thus guarantee to the 
modern music lover a chance to listen undisturbed. 

Ironically, Wagner founded so short-lived a s< bool of opera 
that it can scarcely be said to have an existeiue at all. Ildnscl 
und Grctel (iHyg), the be.st opera of Ktigelbett I luiuper<liu< k, 
most notable of his umiuestioning discij)les, is not recognizably 
Wagnerian to the average listener, so cleverly is the idiom wat- 
ered down for the child consumer. It is, of (ouise. a mastei piece 
of its kind.* Curiously, the only other even partially sucxessful 
operas modeled earnestly on the Wagnerian Af.'ilhrlik were by 
Frenchmen — Ernest Reyer's Sigurd (iHH.t) and Salnmmho 

^ Hdnsel und Gretel on Christmas, 1931, tho hrst o|HT;t to tir liMi.uh .wf 
from the stage of the Metropolitan. I hb perttnmamc was h»i the 

excessive bad ta.ite of NB(J in having the commentator ipeak ufidr the imwit 
was in progress. I’he ratlio career of Hiunpeitliiuk's tlrluuHCt lasiv tale has 
been unfortunate. Its charmingly Iresh Prayer has t*eeii irntlrirti uaii'reaMng 
by its constant repetition as the opening tUmic ui the I'tiol Nuu.l.t) I-actuiv; 
J iour. 
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(1890) and X'imfiu d'Indy’s Fcrvml (1897), none of them 
musically tsf the fust ortlcr. Richard Strauss was undilutedly 
Wagner in his hiss try at opera. Guntrarn (189.J.), but after that 
his derivations hecatue more insliscriminatc. What Wagner 
gsive most <hVctively to oper.i fu-r .vc were liberty and scope, 
not. primarily, modes of expression or, fortunately, subject 
matter.* Music in genera! was his real heir. Fidl discu.ssion of 
his estate and ol the w.iy it fi.is been u.sed is outside the province 
of this hook; suilua* it to s.iy tli.tt no compo.ser since Wagner 
has been uninfluem «•<! either in li.irmony or orchestmtion by 
his revohition.uy pt.it th e. 

* Oiir fitU i.ui liuu|*;rrt, tlid try an fpic cvc'lc 

of fniii luu'at di4iU4*t. llir InMtl'i ui wfiuti wrir <4 cptHCKte frnm 

Hoinrr. <liir t»f tlirin. w%h miUlIv ;ukI Bungcit 

syggeiCCil tisdf lir, liMi, 'ihtnilil lu\r Iih hut in vain. 




Chapter XVI 

A Perfect Opera 


B orn a quartc*r (if :i ertitury later that Wagner, and living 
tmnv than half as long, the unpretentious and bour- 
geois Ili/et leic, besides lieaps of journeynian’s work in many 
forms, cme pei fet t optua. Wagner entertained the most exag- 
geratedly roiiiaiitii^ ('(uuvption of the artist and his sacred call- 
ing that the wcuid has (n-er seen. R. (b Oollingwood might have 
been ihinkiiig (d’ him when, in Ids amusingly perspicacious llie 
Primiplfs of Art, he wiotcx **In ttie later niueteenth century 
the artist wa-Ik(‘d atnoug us as a superior being, marked off even 
by Ids d!c*ss fiom (oimiuai fiicutals; too high and ethereal to be 
{|uestioned bv tuhers. too sure of his superiority to (juestion 
himself, and rrstmdng the suggestion that the mysteries of his 
(laft should be analyzed and tfieoti/ed afumt by p!d!osopht*rs 
and (ulica profane* ptasiuis.*’ Bi/et was as (dd fashioned, and as 
pKKsait . as the Cntx’ks and Romans about Ids art, whk h to him, 
as tii theum nunnt, "a daft or speeiali/ed form of skill, like 
(aipeutiy <u snddiving oi surgery/’ wrote no tracts, ex- 
|Kmndc‘d im tluautc'S, He did not ventilate philosophical or 
religicnis |uofnnditi('s in Ids music . In Ids eool and dearheadcxl 
uiuleistatiding of rvliat (onstitmtss a musician’s role, he did his 
jobs as they c atne along as well as he knew flow. He adliored 
epdte* frankly la tlie old jn<* Ikaultovian attitude torvard secular 
mttsic^ as something that slumld be c’ssetitially enteitaiidng: In 
that fiardheaded. unseiuimimtal point <»f vierv, Bi/et was rather 
like a latnu'dav Haydn, 

Had Bi/rf beam innately a romantieg the einnmstanecss of Ids 
early earcau' might }i4v<’ turned his head. A child {>rodigy. he 
was adiidttcai to tlie < antsei vatcnie at the age of nimx rc*aping a 
eonsidc’rable fiai vr%t of iiu’dals. When not yet twemty. he won 
in rapid smeessioii ( Iflenbat It's prize fetr a oju* act o|teretta for 
the Bouffes Paii.^inn* and the Prix de Rome, among the judges 

^ lli/rf 4 li%'itlr<i Oir ptiir %%'iih XlrH.intiir wild lafrr 

Miitot tuii-fr %%|{|| la /il/r dr ,\(tnr 4t»ii OiOi/jf/ Crifllflil. I he 

wiiiiiiiig imuiHMitmm 1-411 allroutrlv .u rhr IliaUtr^ ftit 4 liurl lime. 
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in the former contest being Scribe and Bizet's future fadier-in- 
law, the composer Hald^vy. His three years in Rome resulted in 
an uninspired batdi of student work, tliough Don Procopio, a 
two-acter of that period, was given as a curiosity during the 
Monte Carlo season of 1906. Another trial flight was accepted 
by the Comique, but not l)y its composer, who destroyed tlie 
score. It was not until 1863 that he produced an opera of any 
importance, that being Les Ptkrhrurs de perles. 

Staged at the Th^tltre Lyrique on September 29, 1863, Les 
Pecheurs caused average comment, and xvas forgotten after a |X)lite 
interval, to be revived after Bizet’s name had become known 
throughout the world, Philadelpiiia was, in 1893, the first Ameri- 
can city to hear it. On January ii, 1898, it readied the Mtnropoli- 
lan in a truncated two-act version, with Calve (Leila), Cremonini 
(Nadir), Ancona (Zurga), and fedouard de Rt's/ki* (Nourabad). As 
it signally failed to please, the Metropolitan witlulrew it after a 
single performance, and did not try it again for twtmty years, 
when, on November 13, 1916. it was used in its <*ntirety to open 
the season. But even the four-star cast of Hmnpel, (airuso, De 
Luca, and Rothier could not establish it, and after three perform- 
ances it disappeared [K*rmanently. 

I.es Pecheurs de perles is a liodge-podge of commonjilates, 
time-tried orientalisms, Italianisms that include an echo of a 
Verdi who had readied all but his most mature utterances, aiul 
the honeyed phrases of an assiduous (hmnod pupil. 'The li- 
bretto is feeble, and the characters are slit ks. Kven so, the score 
is not worthless. In tlie midst of much tliat is perfunctory and 
derivative, there arc evidences of a conifKiser of vigor, imagina- 
tion, and dramatic power. Further, there are moments of lyric 
beauty, points of color and song, and a way with tliemes that 
point to the future composer of IJArlLsienne and (larmen. 

In almost every way, l.es Pecheurs is superior to Bi/er’s next 
opera, ^ La Jolie Fille de Perth, whidi has been desciihed 
nastily as ''a long way after Scott." It was writtc*n to orcier for 
the Theatre Lyritiue, which had made a fair profit out of I.es 

* Next, that is, of his survivinft 0|Ht*ras: s<>m<-thin|' hmn Ir trrriblf w;is 

composed for the Lyrique in iHhr>. hut withtirawn ati<l dc’snoyeci hy thr tom 
poser in a fit of healthy self-critidsm. An extant fragment reads like a pastiche 
of Verdi. 
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Pirlittirs. llie new .score, produced in 1867, was much less 
successful, arid silenced Bizet's operatic muse for several years. 
The failure of Im JoUe Fille was not eiuirely Bizet’s fault, 
though he cannot he absolved from setting the impossible li- 
bretto dratvn from one of Scott’s poorest novels. Bizet’s Scots- 
men are as Italian as Donizetti’s; and that he managed to obtain 
a flickering fialt life for some of tliem was a small triumph. 
Musically. Iji Jolie Fillf* is cd' so little distinction, is such a mo- 
saic cd* the derived, tliat it is dead beyond power of revival. It 
lies, iimreover. outside Bizet’s Hue of developttient: a flash of 
vigorous charac'teri/ation. a growing facility iit the handling of 
clKual masses atui tliat is all tluu is needed for tlie record. 

As cd" ttu^ < lose cd the year iHCip, Bizet’s prospects were not 
much alnna* ciuise of a talented liack. He had just married the 
tlaughitu <d his idd frieiul and teacher Ilalcvy, who had died 
seven veais }Kd<ii<\ and in an access of filial piety, lie had under- 
taken to <imi}dete the score <d his father in law’s last opera, 
Nae\ I his Bildical extravaganza wanted ok hestration and a 
Iasi at t. lititfi (d wfiic h Bi/et supplied with flacaad adecjuacy. His 
creative energies were lieiiig frittered a^vay ou arranging other 
mens uoik foi a living and on salon pieces of the utmost 
triviality. The liig tareer open Ui him seemed to he that of a 
pianist, though even at this dark period tlie ailing Berlioz was 
suffic iently prispicac icnis to note that Bizet had to lie taken into 
acc'ount {nimaiily as a eomposca: others dismissed him as a 
luilliam rumteraip to Saint Sacdis, another uedaimed piano 
virtucjso cvhcisf^ opmatic tiiumphs were in tlu^ future. 

Yet. two yc*ars wear to change Bi/et, the c'hief influenccxs being 
his very liappv marriage and the horrors of the Framai-P'russian 
War and tfie (aimmuiie. ‘The first brouglit him not only a sym- 
pathetic’ and intcdligent wife, hut also tier eonsiderahle in- 
heriiaiue. rvlucli fieed him ficmi the sordid and petty tasks of 
Paris’ frigfiifitlly imdetjuid <drufi .Street, dlie second made him 
think not only of life and art in general, Init also of his own life 
and art. He had serv<*d stime time as a fusilier, and had wit- 
nessed litany fdOcKiy scenes. When the Caimmune had slaugh- 
tered its last vie tims. and lie teas able’ to move to a pleasant coun- 
try hoiKr. a !icnv Ili/et, mole seiious. and with an increased 
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understanding o£ the realities of life, entered upon a thought- 
ful phase of a career that had {jreviously been lived in scatter- 
brained half-consciousness. Fortunately, his experiences did not 
turn him into a solemn, noadoing theorist, for he retained 
intact his native balance and c’.v/m/, and never allowed his .seri- 
ousness, particularly about himself, to weigh him— or his crea- 
tions — down. 

The change was quickly evident. Fat ly in 1871. a commi.ssion 
from the Comique resulted in a neatly executed little master- 
piece of pointed humor. Djamih'li, based on a ptHin by De 
Musset, did not enjoy a dramatic liltretto. but at least it was 
easy to follow and had .some sjtarkle in its language. Bizet 
worked tirelc.ssly at it for several months, and on May 22. 1872, 
the first real sample of his rapidly maturing style was offered 
to the Parisians. They stood Djamilch for onlv four perform- 
ances, despite a kind and encouraging [)re,ss. ’I'he indifference 
of the public enraged Saint-Stiens, wlu> wrote: " The ruminating 
bourgeois, pot-bellied and ugly, sits in his nat iow stall, regret- 
ting separation from his kind; he h:ilf opens a gla.ssy eye, 
munches a bon-bon, then sleeps again, tliinking tfiat the 
orchestra is a-tuning.” The drscreet boldness of the .score, some 
of which was stigmatized as Wagnerisni by the critics (wlio used 
the tenn to cover every deviation ftout textbook nd<‘), was 
doubtle.ss responsible for .some of the public apathy and annoy- 
ance. Also, the libretto, frankly immoral, may have shtaked 
some of the good Itourgeois wftom .Saint-.Saens <lerided. .-V dec- 
ade later, when Parisian manners ami morals had ome again 
assumed their wonted liberality, the little one-acter wouhl have 
had a better fate. 

A faintly perfumed exotic, Djatnilch shows with what suc- 
cess Bizet had sloughed off his derivations in little more than 
two years. Without the almost fatal fa< ility that t ame jK*rilously 
close to turning the composer of Lvs PtUheurs dc perU's into a 
clever but inert imitator, Djamilch lias the moitients of unsure- 
ness that betray an experimenting hantl. But, as Finest Reyer, 
Wagner’s chief disciple in France, {xiimedly .said: “ I'he mu- 
sician who falters as he makes a step forwartl is more imere,siing 
than the musician who shows us the ease with whith he steps 
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backward." Djmnilrh, with its apt, insinuating music, its happy 
stix^kcs ut c'hiinutcri/.ation, and its witty contrasts of broad 
iMuffr and scnsuinis. melancholy lyricism, cries out for resur- 
rection. It vies easily wicli otlier siuii excelleut curtain raisers 
as II Segrriti di Susanna, (lianni Schirvhi, and II Signor BrU’^ 
schiwK and would he a decided relief from Cawalleria rusticana 
or l^aglimri. (distav Maldc'r’s gallant effort to revive Djafnileh 
In VieiiiUE ihougli sticcessfuL was unfortunately not imitated 
elsewh<*rc‘. 

Bi/c*t’s next work for the tfieater was not an opera, but 
tweiity'-scA'cai pietes of iiui<lental music to Alphonse Daudeds 
l/Arl/wirnnr. l"hes<* are imp<utani because tliey show what 
Bi/et was tapafile of wlien given subject matter tliat aroused 
lus talents for <ltainatic p<uiraitu.re. Previously, except for the 
passalde Djamilrh {whos<* iiuaits. moreover, were literary rather 
titan theaciical). he had aicejitetl without i[Ut‘stion the liltrettos 
titat iaiiie his way. I / Addsirtina, a hrilliantly nervous play 
alioiit the iivtiv, passitmafe types t»f die Midi, gave him a whole 
gallery of vividly ciifirrrntiatecl individuals, presented in the 
(ontrasted situattems «»f mciiidiama. Bi/et not only thaws the 
chaiacteis witti haish. telling siu^kes, hut also surrounds them 
with die native* <<dois of sun intoxit ated Provence. Yet. it is all 
done with singular eleliiaiy: witli all his sureness of definition. 
Bi/et undc*ilinc*s Dandet's situations, hut does not usurp the 
dramatise 's fmu t i<m. 

*rhe step hurvard foim IJArlrsirrtna to (larrnrn is no suclr 
long stretch as tliai fioin I. a Itdta filla dr Prrih to IJfirUKsienne, 
In this imidental iimsi< Bi/ec has aheady ;uriv<*d at a mastery 
<d' tile ouhestra that he* nc'ver excelled. He is no innovator- 
no one will spirak of ’'Bi/rt*s <n<hestia" as one .speaks of Wag** 
iier*s or Jitraiis,%‘ and, if .mything, he rre.Uetl his best effects 
rvith even slighter means than tfiose used by his (juite conven- 
tiiinal colleagues. Itis otic* act ed dating in I ,\h Irsianna was to 
include a saxoplumr ifeji width he wrtite beautifully), an iio 
strumriii at that time still connotationally innocuous. 'The 
whole oicfitniia called foi only twenty six players. 

IJArlrsirunr wav pmdmed at die 'rheVure du Vaudeville, 
Paris, on Clctober t. witli considetable attlaiiii for tioth 
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the play and the music. And now, though the former is dead,* 
the music is more popular than ever, as presented in suites ar- 
ranged for symphony orchestra by Bizet himself, liis friend 
Guiraud, or Sir Landon Ronald. Even before the fate of Bizet’s 
incidental music to L’Arlcsienne was known, he had been ap- 
proached by the Comique to do a full-length opera to a libretto 
by his wife’s cousin, Ludovic HaR'vy, and Henri Mcilhac. With 
a daring amazing for those stuffy times, the subjec t chosen was 
Prosper Mcirimee’s succis de scandale of the year 18.15. C/irmcn. 

The choice was daring, the treatment was not . For in order 
to make Cimnen at all acceptable to the management of the 
Comique, then presided over by the strait-laced Camille du 
Lode (one of the liteniry middlemen of Aula), the .sordid, 
consistently vicious tale of an unreclaimed Gypsy tart had to be 
denatured and translated into the realm of polite, delicious 
license. For bourgeois consumj)tion, the lihtettists robbed 
Carmen of her spouse, made the esiiada Kscamillo (in the story 
a mere picador named Lucas) her sole infidelity to Don jo.s^, 
instead of merely an unimportant one of many, and, fiitally, 
created, in the simple-hearted Micaela, a symbol of pure woman- 
hood as a foil to the hard-boiled cigarette girl. In this delousing 
process, the librettists did a tridy wondrous job on Carmen 
herself, washing her, clothing her in decent, finally .splendid 
raiment, and cleaning iq) her kuiguage. In short, the heroine 
whom FlaU'vy and Meilhac g.ive to Bizet was. comparatively 
speaking, a lady, though with enough brass, vigor, anti vicious- 
ness left to make her a happy contrast to the spinele.ss, lachry- 
mose, and inanely sentimental heroines of most trperas of that 
time. 

Literary purists as well as psychologists have railed at Meilh.ac 
and Hal6vy for distorting the careful verity of Mcrim&'s always 
credible tale, but they must be exonerated of blame. A.s real- 
istic practitioners of tlieir craft, they hatl to bow to audieme 
scruples as well as produce that rare kind of drama to which 
music fits naturally. They did their job surpa.ssing!y well, so 
well, in fact, that it has been .said of the libretto that, slightiv 

• An dead, in fact, as VArlesiana, the opera that Francenco aw Italian 

verist, made from Daudet's drama in 1S96. 
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adapted, it would be quite tolerable as an unaccompanied stage 
play. It cannot be pretended that dramatic autonomy is the only 
criterion of a good libretto, but as that of Carmen supplies 
throughout the necessary points for musical exposition, the 
answer is sufficiently made. In Djamileh, and even more in 
UArlesienne, Bizet had shown what he could do if the inflam- 
matory material happened to come his way. And when he saw 
the libretto of Carmen, he knew at once that with it he could 
create a masterpiece. His self-confidence in this instance is a 
completely clear example of his realistic understanding of 
what he was doing. When twelve hundred pages of sketch lay on 
his worktable, he could see the earnests of his conscientiousness. 
From that point the project took wings: he arranged, polished, 
and orchestrated this difficult material in two months. 

Bizet was utterly confident of success as the curtain rose on 
the first performance of Carmen, at the Opera-Comique, on 
March 3, 1875. He had spared no pains, and the management, 
though dubious about the morals of the plot, had co-operated 
nobly. The cast was excellent, at its head being Celestine Galli- 
Mari^, who had created the role of Mignon eight years before. 
The audience was large and widely representative. The opera 
was well but not enthusiastically received, and the press was 
well mannered without being cordial. Bizet left the Comique 
the first night in a mood of mild disappointment. Shortly after- 
ward, his always fragile health failed more visibly, and, on 
June 3, he unexpectedly died. 

Immediately the legend sprang up that a broken heart, 
brought on by the failure of Carmen, had killed Bizet. But 
Carmen had not been a failure. The night Bizet died, it was 
being performed for the twenty-third time at the Comique, and 
it was repeated fourteen times more that season. This run was 
far in excess of the average enjoyed by new operas, and the box- 
office receipts were considerable. Far from giving up in despair 
(an action quite foreign to his volatile and resilient nature), 
Bizet was, at the time of his death, revolving several new 
projects in his mind. The legend was not easily scotched, how- 
ever. It was a favorite of a whole generation of sentimental 
historians of music, and still possesses a breath of life. 
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It is only in view of its later — and present — {-josition as one 
of the most popular of all operas that Carmen tan be said to 
have failed at first. What prevented it from catching on in a big 
way from the very start? First, the shocking libretto. Second, the 
tragic nature of the story and its tragic end: audiences at the 
Comique were used to operas that would aiistvc'r roughly to the 
English phrase “ct)mic opera,” rather than to tragic works that 
tvere operas-coniiques merely because they contained spoken 
dialogue. Finally, there was .some prejudice against Carmen, 
mainly from the critical press, becau.se it contained harmonic 
vagaries that could easily be mislabeled Wagnerian. 'Fhe-se were 
all reasons that may have cau-sed the tepid Du Lode to leave 
Carmen on the shelf after the first sea.son. Before Paris heard it 
again, it Itad cstaf)li.shed itself el.sesvhere, notafjly at Vienna, 
where the sjxtken dialogue was di.scarded in favor of the accom- 
panied recitatives by CJuiraud that are now accejttetl as integral 
parts of the opera excejtt in France. As this occurred in 1H75, 
the tradition for the use of the recitatives is almost as old a.s the 
opera itself. Brussels followed with an extraordinarily succe.ssfnl 
production, and by the end of 187H Carmen liad beeti given in 
the United States, England, Russia, Italy, and (Germany, be- 
sides several towns in the French province.s. In iHHo Tchaikov- 
sky was pro{)hcsying that within a detade it would become the 
most popular of all operas. 

Finally, eight years after the premiere, Uarvaiho, Du I. ode's 
breezy succcs.sor at the Uomitjue, was btilldo/.ed by Ltulovic 
Halivy into restaging it. 'The revival took place on Ajuil 21, 
1883, and though the performance was Itad- -so bad that the 
audience yoxvled its complaints of the whole .satl affair ---press 
and public joinetl in hailing Carmen as a masterjtiece. When, 
in October of the .same year, (ialli-Marii was brought back to 
re-create her role, the result was a triumph. By 18H7, Carmen 
had reached its three hundredth performance at the Uomitjue,* 
and on December 23, 190,}, its one thoustuidth w.is duly .sol- 
emnized. In ujtt, a Paris newspaper took a poll of opera po{>- 

♦ In 1890, then fifty years of age, headeri a .lipecial Oniiiqiie cast 

got together to raise funds for a Bi/et inontuneut* Her |inncifial as^maata 
were Melba, Jean de Reszke, and lassalle. 
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ularity among its mnlcis: ('.arnifn was first with 26,116 votes; 
Manon, its lUMicst < omjwtitor. uas more tlian five thousand 
votes fH-fiind. }• Iseu line, though not the prime favorite at the 
iiigge.st hiuises lat ih<* Metiopiditan. for iastanee. it ranks 
ninth), iti the pmviun-s it is a stajile with every tiny eom[iany 
tiult cijic'ialii aiiihititms. 

Ill the’ si\t\ six \t\it\ tluit IvAw elapsed since the original 
prociutiioii <it (‘iitiucn, the Kusens that militated against im- 
iiiecliaCt' aiilaim lia\c* uttcaly hrst tluhr ior<x\ dlie libretto is 
effe<*livc% init far fiuiii slHiekinga geaerati<m tliat now considers 
SidciHC tame, Ilie tragu“ ending is so seasoned a convention 
that we au'e{it it withoni thcmgfn, die e<irollary to that l)eing 
that fiHwt o|ieras are pi<Hlne'ed so , shoddily that it is rare to hear 
an elhativelv e(Uiii< ioinie ojuna an elletlively tragic tragic 
<iiie. Fiicdly. ili/«a*s harmonic vaga^i<^s have become as friendly 
to dir rai as die iiicnt liiupid passage’ from Mendc'Lssolim and 
even its nuslahel dican Wagneuaii wcjtdd not scale ns. Half of: 
the best nuiiifaas in tfi<' stiuc’ aie tcidav populai -in the exac't 
sense o! the wuid: dm ILilianeia, the Seguidilla. atid tlie 
dVneadoi Sung air as faimliai as anytiiing in musie, Crowding 
on them air mu !i nnmljeis as die (»vpsv Scing, Dcm [ose’s air de 
flrur, Mitarla\ semg. and stwrtal instiumeiu*il entr'actes. 

Minh e»l O'dimrii is assumed to have tfie quality of S{)anish 
folk nielcHlv, itnmgli Spamaich have never fhonght so. The 
m^h has dinaed mi thr fact tliat most psen<lo%Spanish music 
iniicatrs oiicMii aimdiei paif uf (Uittnrn. dlie nmst indy auttien- 
tie Spanish iimsn in thv <i|ffaa, in hmh sound and sourc^e, is 
pioliahiy tlic’ riuracir ficdcm* Act IVk wide !i Ui/et may liave 
iMirrtnved fi«im a rntallv hiigcittrn stage wmk by tlie elder 
Mamirl C.ania. What leally happcansl was diat !ii/et, who 
knew a ha *4 .Sjiaiiish music, and fiad assiinilaU'd its essential 
chaiaeica isf ic s ihvduiis. liainmnies. «ohns» melodic pieptatt- 
cies used diis fund of tcalmica! nwHurre towsiid tire c reatioii 
of a tlicMuicat and conviniiiig Spain <4 his own. ‘I'iiat he never 
tried to tm iifi his cmicrption «4 Spaiii by visiting the ,niaiality 
shows licnv litflc’ iiitrirst lie had in trying to teeiealr aiiytliiiig 
exccpi an tiiiagittaiy irality. 

Widiiii ftiai iraltty (and if is an easy <jrie to aceepl), Ilket 
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has worked miracles. The most striking of these is his evocation 
of an all-pervasive atmosphere. The music of Carmen is itself 
a landscape, an ambience, a Mediterranean atmosphere in 
which, until the last curtain falls, we exist with the protago- 
nists. The characters are aptly, inevitably, placed in this land- 
scape, but placed without losing their individualities — if any- 
thing, they gather strength from it. Carmen, even when she is 
not on the stage, dominates the action: the o{)era is tilted 
toward her, and yet preserves an exquisite balance. Site is unfor- 
gettable — a symbol, yet a complete personality. She is one of the 
few living characters in opera, and those who are pawns in her 
dangerous game are less vital only becau.se to have given them 
equal stature with her would have ruined the effect for which 
Bizet was striving. 

Don Jos6, a tragic weakling, is presented as the precise sot t 
of awkward but charming bumpkin who might easily attract 
the wayward Gypsy, but would be unable to cojte with her. 
Escamillo is a popinjay, a braggart, a great man of the world on 
a small scale, who, in his unmoved self-a.ssurance, gives just the 
right contrast to Josh’s helplcssne.s.s. Bizet juesents the logic of 
Carmen’s preference for the dashing exlmda with devastating 
clarity. Finally, there is Micaela, good, whole.some, simple of 
heart — but not of mind, as she is usually played. Have <‘ver the 
lines of battle been more clearly drawn? That much, [lerhaps, 
is obvious from the libretto. But Bizet did Jtot lazily [)ernui the 
libretto to do his work for him. 'I'hc protagonists and their con- 
flict arc all in the music — in its bite and acerbity, its dry wit 
and acid elegance, its spleen and banter, its sun and s<miberne.ss, 
set off by interludes of unabashed .sentimental lyricism. Here h 
as nice a balance of musical and tlramatic elements as can be 
found in opera: they add up to a perfect work of art. In neat- 
ness of statement, variety of ex{K)sition, and poignancy of con- 
clusion, Carmen is unsurpassed. 

The lore about Carmen productions is .so vast that it is possible 
to give only a sliver of it. The tiaim: role was first a.ssodated, out- 
side of Paris, with the great American singing actress, Minnie 
Hauk, who created it in both England and the United .State.s. A 
difficult young woman, she would not undertake to sing Carmen 
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for Mapleson’s company at Her Majesty’s unless she was allowed 
to choose the cast. Thus, for the premiere, in Italian, on June 22, 
1878, her chief companions were Italo Campanini (Don Jose), Del 
Puente (Escamillo), and Valleria (Micaela), all of whom had started 
out by objecting to their roles as too slender for their talents and 
position. Campanini pointed out that his only love duet was with 
the seconda donna, as his conventional Italian tenor’s mind labeled 
Micaela. Del Puente suavely suggested that Mapleson had acci- 
dentally sent him a chorus man’s part, and Valleria’s objections 
were much the same. These temperamental squabbles vitiated the 
first few performances in London, though before the season was 
over the chief delinquents were learning from the applause how 
good their assignments were, and the performances gained tone 
amazingly. More, they learned to love the roles so much that 
Campanini became a famed Don Jose, and Del Puente was never 
surpassed as the bullfighter. 

Hauk, Campanini, and Del Puente took part in the first Ameri- 
can Carmen, likewise in Italian, on October 23 of the same year, 
at the New York Academy of Music. During its first season, the 
Metropolitan, on January g, 1884, gave the Italian version, again 
enlisting Campanini and Del Puente, but substituting Trebelli for 
Hauk. On November 25, 1885, with both Lilli Lehmann (Carmen) 
and Alvary (Don Jose) making their American debuts, with Seidl 
conducting and his wife as Micaela, the Metropolitan staged a 
German version which discarded the Guiraud recitatives for the 
spoken dialogue. 

Meanwhile, other prima donnas were interpreting their Carmens 
on European and American stages. The role, however, in a pro- 
prietary sense, passed from Hauk to CaM, who first sang it in 
America in the Metropolitan’s bold return to the original lan- 
guage, on December 29, 1893, when she was assisted by Jean de 
Reszke (Don Jose), Lassalle (Escamillo), and Eames (Micaela), with 
Eugene Dufriche, the Zuniga of the 1875 Paris performances, re- 
turning to his role. This production established Calve, in American 
minds at least, as a peerless Carmen, Eames as a not-to-be-bettered 
MicaHa. As Krehbiel peevishly remarked, Calve’s Carmen became 
a fad, and for years the public would hear no other. Many profes- 
sional critics agreed that her impersonation was the most satisfac- 
tory. Herman Klein, for instance, called her the greatest, adding, 
“Albeit I find it hard to differentiate between her and Lucca, whose 
conception had in it more originality but less of the pure Spanish 
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type.* To what extent, if any. Calve had had an opportunity of 
studying the Carmens who {>receded her, I cannot say. Nor do I 
believe for a moment tliat she consciously imitated any of them. 
The fact remains, nevertheless, that Iior delineation seenutl to 
combine the most fascinating characteristics of each in turn. It had 
the calm, easy assurance, the calculated, dominating power of Gallic 
Marie's; it had the strong sensual suggestion anti defiant resolution 
of Minnie Hank’s; it had the panther-like tiuality, tiie grace, tlie 
fatalism, the dangerous, impudent coquetry of Paidine I aura s; it 
had the sparkle, the vim, the Spanish insouciance and pitjuancy of 
Zc 4 ie de Lussan’s.” 

Again other singers tried vainly to wrest the title from tlie reign- 
ing Carmen, the most successful among them being the Italo-Swiss 
mezzo Clotilde Bressler-Gianoli, wiiose coarse, stridtait intt*r|)reta- 
tion was based more on MthinuT titan on Mtalhac and Ifalevy. 
This ill-fated singer— slie died at the age of thirty six— maiie her 
bid when Calv<!*’s voice was declining, and yet so persistent was the 
Calv6 tradition that it was not until Geraldine Farrar, a former 
MicaHa, tried the role that its ghost was laid. Farrar was New 
York's favorite Carmen for eight yc'ars, from her debut as the 
gitana, on November 19, 1914, with Toscanini (snulueting, ami 
with a spectacular sujtporting cast, including Garus(> (I)oti jose), 
Amato (Escamillo), Akla (Micaela), Sophie Braslau {Mi*rce<les), 
Rothicr (Zainiga), and Desire Defrcr(*f (Morales), <iown to ht‘r last 
interpretation of the role, on April 17, 1922, with Orville Harrold 
as her Don Jose. 

Farrar’s tenure of the role of Carmen wxis niaik<si by various 
amusing incidents, among them a s<uHle with Caruso that Carl 
Van Vechten has reported in his (‘luertairung Musit and Had Mart’ 
nets: '‘Mine Geraldine Farrar, just returned from a fling at three 
five-reel cinema dramas, ejected to instil a Int of moving pidure 
realism into Carmen, Fresh with the memory of tier prokinged 
and brutal scuflle in the factory scene as it was depitted <m the 
screen, Mme Farrar attenqited sometliing like it in the ojitua, the 
first act of which was enlivened with sundry hkiws and kit ks. More 
serious still were her alleged assatdts on the tenor (Mr, Caiuso) 
in the third act whicli, it is saiti, resulted in his t lucdung her like 
a struggling eel, to prevent her intt*rference with his note. 

• But is this a desideratum fer a gypsy? 

■f This was the Metropelitau delnit <»f the present stage managrr cif 

that house. 
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There was even a suggestion of disagreement in the curtain calls 
which ensued.” 

Since Farrar’s retirement, no singer has come forward with a 
conception of the role so original as to make it her own. In the 
United States, recent Carmens have included Florence Easton, 
Jeritza, Ponselle, Bruna Castagna, Rose Pauly, Marjorie Lawrence, 
and Gladys Swarthout. On January 16, 1936, Gertrud Wettergren, 
a Scandinavian contralto, called upon in an emergency, sang the 
title role in Swedish while her Metropolitan confreres stuck to 
French. Even the sketchiest resume cannot omit to note that 
Schumann-Heink included Carmen in her enormous repertoire of 
more than one hundred and fifty roles, and that in Chicago Mary 
Garden, though not truly a superb interpreter of it,* made Carmen 
her own for many years. 

♦ Garden was perhaps not primarily a great interpreter: her unique art con- 
sisted in creating whole a gallery of characters whose definitions had, for some 
reason or other, been left shadowy by the composer. 




Chapter XVII 

The French Way: Part Two 


I T TOOK Bizet twelve years after the production of his first 
professionally performed opera to achieve the masterpiece 
that ended his career at the age of thirty-six. Gounod, his senior 
by exactly twenty years, did not write his first opera until he 
was thirty-three. An ex-theology student, and interested pri- 
marily in religious music, he turned to opera only because it 
offered, at the moment, the one field in which a serious French 
musician could gain renown. Even so, only eight years elapsed 
between Sapho (1851), his first essay, and Faust, the best of his 
operas. And though Gounod lived on for thirty-four years, he 
never bettered that fourth opera in quality, and never faintly 
approached it in popularity. Bizet never doubted that the stage 
was his real metier. Gounod came to it with doubt, almost 
with a sense of sin, and that he succeeded more quickly than 
his younger colleague was due to his voluptuous, insinuating 
melodies, not to any special flair for drama, which, indeed, he 
all but completely lacked. Into opera he projected a new type 
of melody, less technical than spiritual in its novelty: this was 
a note of yearning, a kind of cloying upsurge that partook both 
of ecstasy and of prurience, and which has done its part in 
vitiating the quality of French music ever since, being evident 
in the work of composers of such divergent aims as Franck and 
Massenet, as well as in the early, still popular effusions of 
Debussy. 

That commanding woman of affairs and great artist, Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia, did much to shape the early resolve of Gounod 
to attempt an opera. Sapho, about the unhappy poetess of an- 
cient Lesbos, and not about the magnanimous heroine of 
Daudet’s romance (which inspired Massenet’s Sapho), was 
therefore written for a mezzo-soprano. Viardot-Garcia had it 
produced at the Opera, and though commercially a failure, it 
was reviewed with enough kindness to give Gounod hope that 
his efforts would ultimately succeed. Berlioz praised the last 
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act, which contains the only number that still survives, ''O ma 
lyre immortelle f' Three years later, Gounod tried again at the 
Op£Ta, with a very long five-acter based on Mattliew Chegory 
Lewis’ fantastic novel, The Monk, The lil)retto, poor tiling 
that it was, had been refused by Meyerbeer, Halevy, and Berlioz 
before Gounod accepted it. The career of Iji Nonne sangUuite 
repeated that of Sapho: produced on October 18, 1854, it re- 
ceived pleasant notices and no pulilic su{)port. 

Gounod was somewhat dashed, but did not despair, and Ids 
many famous friends— was he not. after all, a PriK de Rome? ■ « 
urged him to go on. His third attempt, to a libretto based on 
Moliere, was Le Mededn mnli:;re lui, which Garvallio stagt‘d at 
the Lyrique on January 15, 1858. In this comic genre, (hnmod 
failed as disastrously as before. lUit for tlie book he had found 
collal)orators with whom he could work harmoniously: tliesc 
were Jules Barbier and Micliel Garr^a and it was to tliem. at cord- 
ingly, that he turned when he wanted another liinetto to set for 
Carvallio. 

Gounod had traveled in (RTrnany after his sojourn in Rome, 
and he had fallen somewliat under the spell of the (h-rman 
romanticists, jiarticularly (Goethe. For years tie had been tliink' 
ing of Faust as a jiossiblc soukc of operatic* material, and it is 
possible that fiefore he asked Barbier and Garre to adiipt the 
poem for him, he had already written some of tlie music. It is 
conceivable that a great dramatist or even a shrewd liluettist — 
someone of the stature of Strauss’ private man of letters, Hugo 
von Flofmannstlial, for instance— could (ondense the* most 
stagervorthy elements of Faust into an c*vening long libretto 
that would possess elements of credibility and yet rci*iin tliat 
poetical force which made the original the central work of 
German romantic literature. Barbier and Garre did not do so. 
Their operation, apart from tlie selection of scenes (wliich 
phase of their work was not in itself bad), was fundamentally 
emasculating. They turned Faust into a boudoir c’omedy ac ted 
outside the gate of heaven. 

The hero of Barbier and GarrGs morality play is a spineless 
ninny rvhose character is witliout those possifnlities of grcnvtli 
which Goethe developed in tlie .second part of Ids great drama. 
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In short, Faust is not Faustian. Marguerite is as weakly con- 
ceived, even if more comparable to the original Gretchen of 
Part L* But with Mephistopheles the librettists missed the 
point completely. Goethe made him an experimenter with 
human passions, and a lineal descendant of the skeptical Satan 
of the Book of Job. Gounod*s literary team vulgarized him, 
turning him into nothing more than a flashily dressed pimp, 
and there is no good dramatic reason why, as far as their libretto 
was concerned, he should ever have been anything more. Char- 
acters of low caliber and small interest, Faust, Marguerite, and 
Mephistopheles are aptly placed in a commonplace plot that 
can be summarized as the evil results of paying too high a price 
for the pleasures of seduction. 

The measure of Gounod’s genius may be gauged by the fact 
that his musical treatment of Barbier and Carre’s libretto ac- 
quiesces completely in their commonplace. Nowhere in the 
score does the music penetrate beneath the surfaces that satis- 
fied his collaborators. Gounod was a brilliant academic mu- 
sician, and in some respects went even beyond textbook facility. 
His command of orchestration was in advance of his time, char- 
acterized by a freedom and spaciousness that allowed him to 
progress from banality to banality with spurious audacity. His 
harmonies, while never in advance of his time, were seasoned 
with archaic modal passages that reflect his painstaking study of 
the old Church composers. His writing for the voice is often 
brutally insensitive, lying generally either too high or too low 
for the type of voice specified. As a dramatist in tone, as an 
interpreter of situations, he was quite without imagination, 
and his developments of crises are invariably pedestrian. 

Gounod, in fact, might have gone on composing one unsuc- 
cessful opera after another if it had not been for his unique gift 
of pathetic melody shallowing off into bathos. With that gift 
at flood, he succeeded, in Faust, in riding roughshod over his 
otherwise fatal deficiencies, and creating one of the most popu- 

♦ Goethe, as the dramatist of man's fate, is throughout Faust most interested 
in the problems of his hero. Woman, whether Gretchen in Part I or the 
many legendary creatures of Part II, is as much an abstraction as woman in 
the poetry of Donne. 
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lar of operas. With few exceptions, the familiar numbers in 
Faust (and there are many) have the crushing sweetness of 
salon music. That they have a kind of perfumed charm is 
unquestionable, but their almost total lack of dramatic sinew 
makes their use in an opera at first incredible and then enrag- 
ing. With Faust as a precedent, fortune awaits the pasticheur 
with the temerity to string together the Caprice viennois, the 
Simple aveu, the Liebestraum, No. 3, and other favorites of 
dining-room ensembles, provide them with a libretto, and call 
the result an opera. 

Much of the popularity of Faust has always depended upon 
the ease with which many of its tunes touch emotions that are 
universal. These are sentimentality, religiosity, vague aspira- 
tion — those directionless gropings of adolescence never wholly 
sloughed off by even the most sophisticated and mature. They 
pervade the score, but there are places where one or another 
of them can be isolated in pure state: SiebeFs song in Act II is 
tremulous with jellylike passion, and is not improved by being 
sung by a soprano in boy’s clothes. The final trio — ''Anges purs, 
anges radieuxF* — ^has a catchy, jolly, but nonetheless unctious 
tune that is quite devoid of deep religious feeling, so much so 
that, despite the assurance of the libretto that Marguerite is 
about to soar toward heaven, her feet remain comfortably an- 
chored to the opera-house stage. Where Gounod has failed to 
turn on his strangely limited battery of emotional effects we 
get, in Faust, simply straight salon music, sometimes excellent, 
sometimes mediocre, always meaningless. Its very use of a re- 
stricted emotional palette, coupled with its sugary charm, suf- 
ficed to make Faust a favorite with Victorians throughout the 
civilized world. As Victorianism is a state of being rather than 
a temporal aberration, Faust still enjoys a marked if declining 
popularity. Helpless juniors who inherited from parents and 
grandparents the necessity of hearing Faust are now the elders 
who hand on the same obligation to their children. Its tunes 
naturally have taken on the aspect of a group of friends so old 
and so familiar as not to be questioned, much less listened to 
with critical attention. 

The history of Faust in France can be summed up by saying 
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that on December 31, 1934, it received its two thousandth per- 
formance at the Opera. It began humbly enough, more than 
eighty years ago, when, on March 19, 1859, staged at the 

Lyrique, with Marie Miolan-Carvalho, the manager’s wife, as 
Marguerite, and with, except for Constance Betsy Rosabella 
Nantier-Didiee, the Siebel, a strictly secondary supporting cast. 
Its greatest popularity in France dates from ten years later, 
when the Opera, which had cold-shouldered Gounod after his 
second failure, but which had recanted as early as 1862 to stage 
La Reine de Saba, another failure of the by then world-famous 
composer, undertook to put on a grandiose production of Faust, 
with its most brilliant luminary, Christine Nilsson, as Mar- 
guerite, supported by Faure as Mephistopheles. Twenty-five 
years later, in 1894, the Op^ra had given it one thousand times 
— an average of once every nine days. Its popularity then began 
to slacken, and it can be seen that it took forty years for its 
second thousand to be completed, which meant only one per- 
formance a fortnight. 

Faust migrated to London in 1863, where it had two separate 
premieres within three weeks. In the first, on June 11, Mapleson 
brought forward Tietjens (Marguerite), Trebelli (Siebel), and Sant- 
ley (Valentine) as the chief singing attractions. Luigi Arditi, the 
sprightly composer of 11 Bacio, conducted. On July 2, Gye’s rival 
company produced Faust at Covent Garden, with Miolan-Carvalho 
in her old role, Tamberlik as Faust, and Faure as Mephistopheles. 
Arditi records in My Reminiscences, that Faust “did not immedi- 
ately force its way into the hearts of the people,’’ and that for 
Mapleson, at least, twenty performances the first season resulted 
in a financial loss. On January 23, 1864, an English text by Chorley 
was first used, as was an interpolated song, "'Avant de quitter 
ces lieux/* which Gounod, who had been much impressed by 
Santley’s pure intonation the previous -year, had consented to write 
for the great baritone as a way of making the secondary role of 
Valentine more worthy of his talents. 

As Faust began to settle into its place in English life, it became 
a favorite of Victoria herself. As late as 1900, when the Queen had 
but several more months of life, she wanted the De Reszkes to sing 
certain scenes from it at Windsor, fidouard, a famed Mephistophe- 
ies, could meet her command, but Jean could not, and in his place 
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Albert Salt^za, a fine French tenor, sang Faust. Klein, who was 
present, testifies that his ailing sovereign's ‘‘face lighted up and her 
lips parted with a transient smile ol' recognition whenever some 
well-known phrase occurred.” 

The first New York Marguerite (the first Amvvkim, <*xce|)t for 
whoever sang the role, in (ierman. in Philadelphia exactly one 
week before) had a realist ic—that is to say, low- <ipinion of the 
role. ''Stupidity is the real keynote of Margiuaite’s tharaett'r,” site 
wrote fifty years after that New York premiere, atiding, “‘She was 
a wcll-brought-up hut uneducated young person of an ignorant age 
and of a stupid class, and innocent to the verge <»t idiocy.” Ilius 
Clara Louise Kellogg, who* nevertlieiess. was much admired in the 
part, “dear Longfellow” (as she calls him), who was present at tlie 
Academy of Music on tliat November ttr, in 18(13, sumnuming lines 
from Dryden to descril)e tlie epudity of lier pei hnuuuue: 

So pois'd, so genilv she descends fram high, 

It seems a soft dismission from the sky. 

By 1883, Faust had Ijccome so poptdar in the* United States tlnit 
it was chosen to open the first season of tlie Metropolitan Opera 
House, on October 22, 18H3. Naturally, for tfiis gn^at occasion, an 
impressive cast was assc*mhl(*d by Managc*r Al)hc*y. Hit* Margtierite 
was Nilsson, no longer in her best voice, singing opposite Cam- 
panini, one of the most satisfactory of Fausts. Otliers in the* cast 
were Scalchi (Sic‘bel), Del Puente* (Valentine), anti as Me|)his” 
tophel(*.Sj Franco Novara (rie Nasli), a much valut*d Ijuss during t!u* 
early years of tiu* Mc*tropolitati. As all t!u*sc* artists had lH*en hc*ard 
in precisely the same roles at the Academy cjf Music, this wus ncjt 
an epochal performance, except as it initiated a ljt‘ttca' c*cjui[>pc*d 
house. Patrons of the Academy were* enjoying, the* same* «*vening, 
a performance of /.« Sonnamhiila, with (h*rstc*i as Amina: N(*w 
Yorkers must have fc-lt that there* was to he fiealthy compe*tirton 
between the two liouses. Wlien fashion finally decreed the* c*xtinc- 
tion of the Mapleson company, that sane hope* %vas, ha all prac ticai 
purposes, thwarted until the cIialU‘nge of Oscar Hammc*isrc’in.* 

Faust became epidemic in New York with the* arrival of the* De 
Reszkes at the Metropolitan. Jean, with Ids chivahouH iHsiring and 
silvery voice, suffused the title role wiili unrcjualed romance. 

• The Academy of Music: Ungeml <»«, cM'casi<»i;tUy housing foul cipriaftc 
ventures, then sfwken drama, and, huall>. rucuion |u<tiue»4. lu uris. U tcun 
down, and the northeast corner of Fouitecmth Strert and Irving IHacr i% mm 
occupied by the tower of the Consolidated F.dison <:<»in|uny of New Vork, 
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fidouard, whose interpretation o£ Mephistopheles impressed Ber- 
nard Shaw as a caricature, was nevertheless hardly less admired. 
In the season of 1896-97, they pulled the repetitions of Faust up 
to ten, provoking W. J. Henderson to dub the Metropolitan ''Das 
Faustspielhausf* fedouard, who remained in the company two years 
after his brother’s retirement, used Mephistopheles as his Metro- 
politan farewell role, on March 21, 1903, when the other principals 
were Nordica (Marguerite), Alvarez (Faust), and Scotti (Valentine). 
Also, this was the afternoon performance on the last day of the 
Grau regime.* The Faust furore waned with the departure of the 
De Reszkes, though it was still important enough to be chosen to 
inaugurate, on November 14, 1908, at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, the Dippel-Gatti-Casazza joint management of the Metro- 
politan company, the cast being headed by Farrar and Caruso, 
both of whom had made their world debuts in these roles, the 
former at Berlin (October 15, 1901), the latter at the Teatro Bellini, 
Naples (1894). Today, though it ranks immediately after A'ida and 
Lohengrin in total performances, it has averaged only three a 
year in the past decade, and the much more popular La Boheme 
and Pagliacci, its nearest competitors, will soon doubtless outstrip it. 

Among the most intelligent of Mephistopheles have been Plan^on, 
Chaliapin, and Whitehill, the last of whom, on April 19, 1920, 
sang in an admired all-American aggregation of principals, in- 
cluding Farrar (Marguerite), Mary Ellis (Siebel), Kathleen Howard 
(Marthe), Harrold (Faust), and Thomas Chalmers (Valentine). 
Chaliapin, on November 30, 1923, returning to the role after six- 
teen years, caused some scandal among lovers of tradition by en- 
coring his first-act aria. The Valentine of that performance was 
Tibbett, in his first important role. Calve was an excellent Mar- 
guerite — it was the role in which she had made her debut, at the 
Theatre de la Monnaie, at Brussels, on September 29, 1882 — but 
could not persuade New Yorkers to accept from her anything but 
her literally adored Carmen. 

Fausfs most recent fortunes in the Soviet Union would have in- 
furiated the clerical Gounod. Frederick H. Martens, in his A 
Thousand and One Nights of Opera, has summarized the trans- 
formed libretto fitted to Faust, by order of the Commissar of 
Public Art, when it was revived in Moscow in 1925: 

♦ Edouard actually appeared once more at the Metropolitan, again as Mephis- 
topheles, when the fifth act of Faust was presented as part of a gala farewell 
for Grau. Eames was the Marguerite, Alvarez again the Faust. 
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Faust becomes '‘Harry/' an American millionaire who, in 
his luxurious Berlin apartment, tells "Mr. Mephistojjheles" 
life is vain unless he wins Margaret, a Hungarian moving {)ic- 
ture actress, |x)or but pretty. Margaret, Siebel her lover, and 
Valentine, her brother, all communisticaliy indiiied, are 
tracked by tlie malefactor of great wealth to a Bavarian village 
(Act 11 ) where the girl's noble ideals succumbing to the lure 
of an enormous package of tliousamUloUar bills laitl tempt- 
ingly on her window sill, she breaks out ituo a "Money Waltx" 
("Jewel Song*') and allows Faust to lead her from tlu* straiglu 
and nan'ow Marxian path while Mephistopheles, <^vil spirit 
of capitalism, laughs hideously. She is deserteti l)y "Harry" 
(Act HI) and condemned to death for tlu* mur<ler of tier babe. 
When the millionaire, stung by retnorse, <<nues to prison to 
rescue her, she kills him and is saved by the timt*ly arrival of 
revolutionary troops. Gounod's music has been "pt'pped up" 
by the interpolation of ja/./. tunes (Acts 11 , III) to lend it 
"modern color." 

After Faust, Gounod wrote eight operas (niru% if his complete 
revision of Sapho, in 1884, is cotmted), only two of ivhich™ 
Mireille and RonuU) et Ju/icHc — The first of these? 
can scarcely be said to endure, and it is possible that at its 
premUre, on March 19, 186.}, <mly Miolan (ku valho's talents 
saved it from an indifferent reception. It tontains some diann- 
ing lyrical {)assagcs, an<l Mireille’s grateful wait/ sung, "//iron- 
delle Ughe** is only less well knoevn than Juliette's. 

Two acts of Mireille were produced in Phihulelphia, in (k‘rman, 
only eight months after its Paris premiere, and in the eighties the 
entire opera was heard, in English or Italian, in Glut ago, Brooklyn, 
and New York. It did not .mairc a Metropolitan nmunting until 
February 28, 1919, when Pierre Monteux (<utdtnt«-d the French 
version in shortened form. Tlu? principals then were Barrientos 
(Mireille), Charles Hackett (Vincem), Whitelull (Gurrias), and 
Rothier (Ramon). Victor Muurc’l, wlio hatl settled in New York 
after his great career on the operatic stage, was a Provcm^'al by birth 
and upbringing, as well as a former art student. He was t!u*refore 
chosen to design tlie Metropolitan settings for Cioutuid and Garre/s 
version of Mireio, Frederic: MistraFs charming poem c^f Provencal 
life. After four performances, Mireille wasdrojiped from the Metro- 
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poll tan re|>ertoire. 1‘he opera is unusual in tluit it possesses an 
alternate happy eiuHiig. aiul it was doubtless in that version that 
Edmond CUniwnt inaugurated, on November 29, 1889, his twenty- 
one-year reign as diid tenor of the Opera-Comique. 

Rormh) et Julieiit\ like Faust, is in the standard repertoire of 
almost all major opera lumses. At its world /orm/ere in Paris, 
on April 27. widi Madan-Carvalho as the heroine, it tvas 

instantly aeeiainiecL and lan <ine luuulred eonseentivc pcrfonn- 
ances at die I.yriqiie, easily asserting itself as the most popular 
opera ever written <in this Shakespearean theme, ^ It then 
moved iriumphatidv t<i the (iomiqne, and htially ended at the 
Ojiera. wlirre if lemaiiied a Indoveil lixture. 

With its New Volk histtuy iiating haek tt> November ir„ 1887, 
wlien Ilaui ^a^g }uhet!r lu Ifaliau at the Academy of Music, 
Rtimrt^ was ilanrii to Mprn chr Mc-tropolitan st'uson of 1891^)2. 
'rhis was in some ir\prtf% a inuic^ signiluaru performance than 
the fau\i <il hu whmxo in da* earlier performance familiar 

artists had luf iily inovt-tl uptown, fins hist Mtaropolitan Hornro, 
an Detrinher 1 p imiiiduift! three* artists wlio rvere to bt*- 

couu* maiiistass of iitaan Mutrrtiing soaMins Eanies and Jean and 
faiouaid de Res/kr in thr irsprMi\r roh*s of Juliette, Romeo, and 
Frere Lament. As tfu* Lr Hes/krs had cieated these roles at the 
Opera farnurtr of Hamta, on Noseaaber 28. iHHH, and as Karnes 
liad made* lirr woihl tlrhut as |ulif*tte at tlte same institution on 
Mardi rp iHHq, ii’-pLonig Patti, chry had a thorough understaml- 
ing of titrir lolc-s, tirsidrs a srie.r of teamwork that hatl come from 
singing ttirm otifu ttigrtlna, 'Miis prdormance w*as also the he- 
ginning of *i at tliac tinn* heild expri intent of tttrning away 
fmni giving litdr hut (tfiman teprra, amt most of that little in 
(k*rni;m. /diwm wa'i r\tr!lrntH rmnigh pnKlmed to make tlu: 
Metrop-ditaii jiafioioi Inradir moir «*asily. dlie same* triei sang 
/Inmeo for ihv ojifiiing of thr season, and would have 

ilone so for fhaf o! iHtm liuf foi thr absent e of Jean: in his 

plat'C wa.s Alvaitv, who tiad madr Ins svodtl dehut at tin* Opera 
as Roiiiro, and on this oitasiou math* his Mt*f{t*poHtan t!t*lHit. 

* ’Lltr fittrtf 4t»ir ifi *4 lent llrtlnuX / SttifUrtt hi Cil i 

(‘apuiriii, UutfV ir%rn |}rlS*sr havr t»rrfi .noaclrtl fo thr 

jOf ftir tl¥it I riif iii Jn. fhr iijmiI irtrtu nitrt|»irlrt termg thr lyiual 

Euianlo /atplotiai, r u.in ttnf hrant at Ruttir hi 

a’liO, h<»'»<«r'ii.rt , i%.o turrit fr^s cat StMl^rl|»r.ur ttuii on ttir <«nntrs fmitl wlihli 
he KMili. thr matrftab lui ho Uiaina |ju?to|»4lH tl.nnlrltri, 
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On November 23, 1906, Geraidine Farrar made iier Metr<jpolitaii 
debut as Juliette, opening that season. But she was not happy in 
the part, and during the reign of this gifted lyric soprano Ibnneo 
et Jidiette was all but allowed to lapse. On Novt'iiiber 25. 1922, 
with new settings designed by Josef Urban, it was revivtai hu* Bori, 
supported by Gigli (RonuH>), I)e Luca (Mercutio), and Rothier 
(Fr^re Laurent). Thereafter it was heard at least <»nce a year until 
the season of t935"3Ch with (hace Moore or Fide Norena (n^e 
Kaja Hansen Eide), the Norwegian soprano, as Juliette. More re- 
cently, tlie role has been sung by the Bra/iliau Bidu Sayao, the 
Flemish Vina Bovy, and the American Helen Jepson. 

In Chicago, too, RonuU) lias liatl an exciting liistory. Not only 
did it open the Auditorium, on December 10, 1HH9, with Patti, Init 
it was also tlie last opera to be given iliere— January eti, 1929 4)e” 
fore the resident company moved to the luxurious Insulbsptmsored 
skyscraper on the Chicago River. There it was that, witii Romecj’s 
sword, Jean do Res/.ke held at bay a lunatic wlio luul leape<l upon 
the stage, pinning him to a wall until members of the lH‘!nnd- 
the-sccnes crew could come to his assistance, tlm.s permitting the 
opera to continue. On January 2O, 191H, at the Lexington rheatcT, 
the Chicago Opera Ajisociation gave New Vorkcus an exccllem 
Romeo with singers almost unknown to tlie Atlantic' sealioard. 
Lucien Muratorc, a second Jean de Res/kc‘ in the* eh‘gant suavity 
of his acting and in his glamorous stage presc*nce, sang Romeo. 
His Juliette was not his songstress wife, the widc'ly advertisc’d "'merst 
beautiful woman in the world/* the Roman Lina Cavalieri, hut the 
lovely Breton soprano, (/enevieve Vix. Others in that iiitc*resting cast 
were Hector Dufranne, (histave Huberdeau, and AHVecI Maipicnua. 

Barbier and Carr^**s libretto concentrates on the central love 
interest more tfian Shakespeare did and tlieic^dre is a lyrical 
effusion rather than a true drama. It has no Mepliistopheles, 
who, absurd ais lie is, provides Fnnst witli a sort of c rude con- 
trast. The invented Stephano, a ine/zo»sopnmo page hoy, is as 
obvious a parallel to Siebc*! in Faust as the music in gcmeral is 
a faint reminder of that of the earlier opera. One of (hiunods 
admirers calls Romeo *'a series of love duets/* and does not 
mean it as a comyiliment. The .sensuons lytic ism of Fmisi re* 
appears in Jiomco, and, ivashed out though it is, is carried to 
extremes. As a fusion of music and drama, the* opera fails. As 
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sentimental entertainment, it succeeds nather better — if the 
lovers happen to be an attractive pair with enough intelligence 
to keep their interpretation of both action and music from 
melting away into sticky amorphousness. Unlike Faust, which 
first brought into unseemly prominence a type of melody that 
was to haunt French music for fifty years, Romeo et Juliette^ 
which was more of the same thing, had absolutely no influence 
on the progress or degradation of opera. 

Faust j Mireille^ and Romeo are the only effective survivors of 
Gounod’s persistent wooing of the boards. In all, he composed 
a round dozen of operas, not all of the remaining nine being 
utterly worthless. Philemon et Baucis (i860), for instance, a 
little one-acter written for the gaming rooms at Baden-Baden, 
but later stretched to three acts for the Lyrique, has some 
piquancy, charm, altogether polished surfaces — and a static 
libretto. It was a failure, and not even Gounod’s position as the 
Grand Old Man of French opera could save his last stage works 
from humiliating fiasco. The recluse of the spendid house on 
the Boulevard Malesherbes, half priest, half voluptuary, re- 
mained* until the end the composer of Faust. When that end 
came, in 1893, Gounod was regarded throughout much of the 
world as solidly seated among the titans of music — a place to 
which his beautifully kept patriarch’s beard seemed to give 
him title. Even ten years before his death, when those wise men 
responsible for beautifying the auditorium of the Metropolitan 
Opera House decided to grave upon the proscenium arch the 
six greatest names in operatic history, on the left side they set 
Gluck, Mozart, and Verdi, and on the right, beneath Wagner, 
it is true, but above Beethoven, they set Gounod. 

In the Master’s operatic heyday, his most dangerous French 
competitor was the formidable academician and nightmare of 
budding original talents, Chai'les-Louis-Ambroise Thomas, 
seven years his senior. Like Berlioz and Gounod a pupil of 
Lesueur and a Grand Prix de Rome, Thomas came from be- 
hind to win. After thirty years of middling success as a com- 

* Except in England, and fleetingly in the oratonio societies of the United 
States, where his large religious works made him temporarily seem a second 
Mendelssohn. These are musically much like Faust — ^perhaps a shade more 
sensual, certainly as saccharine. 
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poser of operas-comiques, ballets, and grand operas, at the age 
of fifty-five he brought forth Mignon, an equally conventional 
stage piece that overnight made Gounod realize that a rival had 
appeared on the native heath. Two years later, Thomas all but 
repeated this success with Hamlet. After that, though he lived 
nearly thirty years, and did not entirely abandon composition, 
he figured chiefly as Auber’s much-feared successor at the Con- 
servatoire. Official honors smothered his unoriginal talents, and 
at the Opera his Mignon vied with Gounod’s Faust in keeping 
Goethe’s fame green. During the fete attendant on the one 
thousandth Mignon, Thomas received the grand cross of the 
Legion of Honor. Less that two years later, in 1896, he died in 
his eighty-fifth year. 

Those ghoulish tamperers with masterpieces, Barbier and 
Carr^, supplied the books for both of Thomas’ principal operas. 
Having watered down Faust into small beer, they did much the 
same with Wilhelm Meister, and in selecting episodes from that 
philosophical novel, they conscientiously removed most of the 
philosophy and all of the literary quality. The result is some- 
thing exuberantly skittish and totally incredible, ending with 
a happy tying together of loose ends in a hysterical jollification 
unusual even on the operatic stage. Miraculously, Barbier and 
Carre took a segment from a predominantly tragic story, carried 
it within shouting distance of its natural denouement, and then 
sidestepped it with a slick device of mistaken identities. It is 
this libretto which Thomas conscientiously followed, not 
Goethe’s thoughtful and poetic narrative. 

At sporadic intervals, as in their translation of the charming 
lyric, *'Kennst du das Land/' when the librettists allow Goethe 
the poet to have his say, Thomas rises to the occasion. In that 
lovely air, *'Connais-tu le pays/' Gounodlike in contour, but 
somehow more convincing than most of Gounod as a fragment 
of dramatic expression, Thomas is at his best, and there are two 
or three other spots in the opera that match it. When the li- 
bretto is stale, flat, and unprofitable, Thomas is stale, fiat, and 
unprofitable with it, and is not averse to adding a bit of silliness 
of his own. A ponderable part of Mignon's popularity depends 
upon the polonaise, '"Je suis Titania/' which is put into the 
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mouth of a luttlclle 'aging c<K|uettc\ and which is one of the most 
sheerly idituit^ disfilav fiici'cs ever ctnuposed. It is the Mar- 
guerite's jewel Siiiig viiid the Juliette’s Waltz Song of Mignon, 
but in this kiiul of fluff I la anas sliowe<l himself nuidi inferior 
to CknuuHi, Alttigetliei. Afignen is a thing of shreds and patches. 

GalIi"'Maric\ a iiitv/<^ stipfaiae was tiie first Migiioii, and did 
much tc» malt* t1ie premirre. at tlie (){H-ra, on Newemher 17, i8(>6, 
an uniiiwtakahlr stuarw. Wluui it het'ame obvious that Mignon 
was m liec'oiiio a Majile. 'Hioiii.h tlia itltal ta make ovta* the title role 
for Nilssoii. who hr^f sang if in Kuglaiitl and tlie tfuited States. 
It was a wise iiitne, for in lic«t ilay the Swe<lish Siiprano was stir- 
passc’tl hv none in llir’ rolc’ aiul tajuaUsl <miy hy the vivid Lucca. 
For cfir oiii*it^a! Loiitiun pUHliiuion, at Drury Laite, on July 5, 
tau- oiilv tlid I'lunna^ tomiHnc' a spet ial numher for Nilsson, 
hut he also dr'^iM'd for l/rrltelli, the Frederick a charming 

gavotte* tiasf'-d on tfir nitt'atte heuween Aets | and 11 . Maurice 
Strakost h ^ta'gt'il Mtgfu^n at tin* Nc*w Vutk Acadenuy cd Music*, on 
Ncivciahri \’n'tor (^aponl. a ejaiiuinms voic ed uaior who 

had conic up fioin tin- tanks «if t^prui hinilU\ w\is NilsHoii's Wiltiehn 
Meister, and the* pan ir'-aunril tljr-n mlr-H at the hr'*! Metropolitan 
Migncni, <»n Octohri iHM;-.*, when Valleiia wais F'luliue, Scaldii 
was Frrdriiik, and L^rl Furiitr wav Lotharhi. dlu* opera did not 
sucemh drgnfe C laponF^* tniivim uig ttanspoitv of love, and it had 
Iktu givrti onh ciidit tunrv ilnnug the four stattered Metrojmlitan 
svimm w!irn u weci ir\nrd, on Mauh fi, njoH, for Farrar, sup* 
|Kirird Isy llr'eae Ahoii, 'ivlio'ir light voiie vhowed to advantage in 
Philinrv niuvu , Iloiu i iWdlirlm Mrivtrj), and PhuHon (Lothario). 
Even then. New Voik I'teaitf Mi.ymn toldlv. 

If wav not utod Hr^'7 tttaf Me.pnoa ruahlisfietl itself so solidly 
ill New* Voi'k ftiai a ve.intin wula»ut d lias lietome a rarity. On 
Mauh 10 of til, it %rAt, lUiu w%e> the Mtgnoii, and a superti one, 
dir uvtiallv inaLidfoit Maiion I allrv the Iluiinr (fic-j lievt lole): 
Gigli sani^ Wiltielin XfrTitri, WlntrldU Lothaiio. Lanu", Pons he* 
canir a faoifitr Pfidiiv'. and, wdirn Bou dmpprd from the com- 
|iaiiy, .Swai'f lioiii i-a H.,r^e Sirsfiiv ifwisetl tlie mez/o vi.*rsion of die 
lUiiiie taifr, fhr latoa iii.iknig liri Metn»poluan ihduu, in it, on Dct** 
ceitifier 17, 101'^N with Lowik’i and Pin/a. Oddly enough, fluting 
a sravoii svtieii iiv p* j|.»idaiifv w-av l»% no meanv striking, MtgunH 
was iisrd lof ti»r tmi 1 1 »iinnrM ndlv vponvonal Metropidiian broad 
cm. fhr v|.iriiiv*,»f brifi-e l,mk^ Strike-*, the vingfus Ilori Pon^ 
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Swarthout (on this occasion Fr^d^rick), and Schipa, tlic date De- 
cember 30, 1933. An intercstinp; interim performance of Mignon 
occurred at the Park Theater in 1918. when tlie eK-Metropoliian 
bass, William Wade Minshaw, presented the fascinating English 
soprano Maggie Teyte in the name ntle. 

Thomas’ other masterpiece, Hamlet, folUnved the pattern of 
Mig7ion, with Barhier and Carre once more nuitilating a great 
work of art, and Thomas once more carefully .setting the letter 
of their libretto. The reckle.ss trio had impudently selected a 
subject that had already balked, besides Domenico .Scarlatti, 
a score or more of le.sser men. The torttired mehincholia of the 
Danish prince is not material for the action operas of the age 
of Thomas, and could not well have been used until operatic 
music had profited by the psychological suggestions of a Debiessy 
or a Strauss. Hamlet was not half so ,succe.ssftd as its [prede- 
cessor. However, its premihe, at the 0 [)era, on March p. iHfiS, 
was brilliant, Nilsson warbling exuberantly as ()}>helie under 
the convincingly dour eye of I'aure, as Hamlet. 

While France took to the o[H‘ra at once, beyond its frontiers 
Hamlet has been far from lucky. In the fiist [)hue. tlu- hero’s 
role is given to a baritone-— an audacity that audiences. s[)oiled 
by mellifluous tenors, did not easily tolerate. 'I hen. too. the 
libretto, which did not worry Frenchmen gemually unfamili.ar 
with the Shakes[)eare [»lay, jjuzzled or infuriatetl English- 
speaking hearers, who (ould not condone making IVdonius an 
accomplice at the old king’s murder, and thus giving Hamlet a 
legitimate excuse for not marrying 0 [>helia. Finally, it wa.i 
difficult for them to accejit the inteqxplated Drinking .Song on 
its own merits. Yet, when Hamlet <Iid occasionally succeeti, it 
was because a stirring baritone sto[)ped the show with th;it 
very interpolation. Such was Ia.s.salle, who included Hamlet 
among his sia[)le im{)er.sonations during the last thiee det atles 
of the nineteenth century. .Sut h. too, was the great Italian bari- 
tone Titta Ruffo, wlio, making his New York debut on No- 
vember 19, 1912, at the Metro[>olitan (with, however, the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Oompany), broke a long-.standing 
house rule by encoring this elegantly Parisian [prayer to 
Bacchus. 
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Also. Oplirlir i»cies iiuid arici clistril)uu\s lier %vitluTcd flowers 
to a flossy wa!c/ tum\ whitli is lictle more tliari an obstacle race 
for a cxdorauira. Naiiiralh,, this tUuid creation, if sung by an 
iccoiiiplishcd tec hiiiiiaii like* Scmfn-icli, the first Metropolitan 
Dphtdie [Hiiffiiri, with Kasilunann as die iiero, was, like 
prc’^eiitcd flic first seascud, prodiu'es an astonishing 
effect. Ophedif' was Medha's scHcnul loh* at the Metropolitan, 
but added litih* fo }ic*r fame. After I'eadung seven performances 
by iHci7. Hamlrt wms doapped permanently from the Metro- 
I'Kditaii reperiuttr, ihuuidi it has been given in New York by 
the visiting Cdiicagu tlpcaa Cfompanv as rec'ently as 1920, witii 
Ruffo and Idtueiur Maibrfh, 

(kiiiiiofl and I hemns weir the typicsil grand ofiera <*omposers 
of file gilt and wliifr spbaidcns of Napcdcam and Eugenie’s 
Paris, jusf as Atthri and tdfrnhaifi even* its cmtcaiainers in a 
ligfiter \cnii. lluni sii.or, ptilished siulatc's. their decorative 
details, theii \tdtiptiititisiirs.s. tiu'ii Icuig, ctnuplic ated, and ex-' 
peusive ballets all this trfiriis the heass. sense di ugging lux- 
ury of the Src tunl iMiipne as (death as it is icdlta teal f)y die dedt 
hrushwolk of Wiiiteihahei , iknnuHi and Ehomas were* lietrs 
m the* gi.indiositv t.»l Mfwri fieri, to fus tiicks Init not t<i Ids 
dramatic genius. I'firs faded, lumallv, afiei Sedan, and rvficm 
die tuitain lose avguii on the opeiatu scene, a iivw group of 
men was luakini^^ tlii^ sta'/.r woiks of a (liasteuecl and eanhitterml 
jienple, Wagnriisnn so long fought against, rnteied Fienc It 
miisir aliiiosi at the siioiiiriit when Ctetmauv humiliann! Eiutrce 
Hi the exiiriiir. Vet, the k'lritch Wagnmiairs, as an ofiicdal 
scliooh nt'A'ri rngned jiopttlai it v : they cast tlieinscdves as opper' 
lleilts of naiisr taste, and to the end theie was inuc li ot tlir 
ivoiy town atmtu ifini poMlm lions, f vrn so giftcad a man as 
Einrst Revel half siulidirii Ins talents tiy punis imitations of 
the liing, 

‘Hie post i»Myi iiirii 'wiiM iu*a gained t!ie tipplansr of Paris 
were toi.illv miiiilliinii rd bv Wagnn. wdiose ciicle was cdefi- 
nitrly aniong the iinisnal iniellrc fuals. I.ro Ihdibi’s vsms not of 
that rsofrrii gnuip. A. |a.i( in a! man of the tlieatri to tits finger* 
tips, brfoir ing an cipria hr had liad a long and gliller- 

illg iairrr as a latiinai»ii c»t ^aikling ojmirttas and ballcfl. 
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Several of the former obtained large box-office success in the 
years just before the Franco-Prussian War, while excerpts from 
two of his ballets — Coppelia (1870) and Sylvia (1876) — are im- 
mortal dining-hour fixtures. Coppelia equaled the popularity 
of Giselle, by Delibes’ master Adam, himself a disciple of 
Boieldieu. From Adam, and even more from Auber and Offen- 
bach, Delibes picked up his brisk and sophisticated style. In 
1873, he began to compose operas for the Comique. The first 
two failed, but the third lifted him overnight to equal fame 
with his elder operatic contemporaries — ^those entrenched acad- 
emicians whose chief business, according to Saint-Saens, was 
plotting against his own, Delibes’, and Bizet’s stage careers. The 
lucky inspiration was Lakme, produced at the Comique on 
April 14, 1883. 

Marie Van Zandt, the beautiful Brooklyn soprano for whom 
Delibes had composed the title role of Lakme, and whom he him- 
self coached, was the hapless Hindu maid. With many rival singers 
spitefully arrayed against her, she nevertheless secured a clear tri- 
umph for herself and immediate success for the opera. Van Zandt, 
whose Paris career was virtually ended by a never-proved accusa- 
tion of having appeared drunk on the stage, was not, however, 
the first New York Lakme. Pauline TAllemand, a native of Syra- 
cuse, headed the Academy of Music cast which, singing in English, 
introduced the opera to the United States on March 1, 1886. With 
her were William Candidus (Gerald), Jessie Bartlett Davis (Mal- 
lika), and others Americans of chiefly local eminence. Theodore 
Thomas conducted. Lakme was not particularly liked, and efforts 
to restage it were attended by discouraging vicissitudes. 

On April 2, 1890, Patti sang the role of Lakme once at the 
Metropolitan, but not with the resident company. Van Zandt tried 
to endear it to New Yorkers in 1892, but without success, and after 
two attempts the Metropolitan dropped the item until 1907, when 
Sembrich carried it through three performances. Three years later, 
Hammerstein made a gallant effort to convince skeptics that Lakme 
was indeed worth their time, and put the responsibility of proving 
it onto the shoulders of Tetrazzini and John McCormack. This 
also failed, as did Gatti-Casazza’s effort in 1917, with Barrientos 
and Martinelli. Galli-Curci, who had won Chicago for Lakme, was 
an interesting interim interpreter, but it was not until the advent 
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of Lily Pons that Delibes* masterpiece finally was established in 
New York. She first sang it at the Metropolitan on February 19, 
1932, in a performance notable for the advanced dishabille of the 
ballet. Since then, the opera has become a stand-by of the Metro- 
politan repertoire. 

The libretto of Lakme is quite as silly as anything Gounod 
or Thomas ever set, but it takes place in a fictional India that 
allows the composer to invent a number of seductive, fake- 
Oriental melodies, as well as to introduce a nautch ballet, 
Delibes treated the melodramatic and tragic plot with a discre- 
tion calculated to spare the emotions of his hearers: at its most 
intense, Lakme is pleasantly sad, charmingly wistful. It is lyric, 
not dramatic. The Oriental coloring, depending on reiterated 
harmonic and rhythmic tricks, palls sharply after Act I, which, 
moreover, contains most of the best music — the famous Bell 
Song occurs in Act II. Altogether, its history shows that Lakme 
is a vehicle for an attractive coloratura. It has no power other- 
wise to hold listeners, and even as superficial entertainment it 
is far less satisfactory than Coppelia, Yet, flimsy though the 
score is, it is easily the best of Delibes’ four operas, the last of 
which, Kassya, though based on a tale by the shocking Sacher- 
Masoch, and completed, after Delibes’ death, by the urbane 
pen of Massenet, was a profound failure. 

A more interesting composer than Delibes, but less success- 
ful in his stage efforts, was Edouard Lalo, now known chiefly 
for his Symphonie espagnole. A man of superior intellect, 
widely informed in the means of his art, Lalo might have writ- 
ten great music if his creative imagination had equaled his 
knowledge. He was primarily a composer of symphonic out- 
look, and his operas were by no means the most personal of 
his works. Of the three, only Le Roi d'Ys has had any career. 
It had its premiere at the Comique in 1888, and was slow in 
getting to London and New York, though it had a New Orleans 
hearing as early as 1890. Elsewhere, the overture, a subtly or- 
chestrated symphonic movement, was popular long before the 
opera itself was performed; indeed, this had been true in Paris 
ten years before the Comique premiere, for Lalo had played it 
separately. During the season of 1921-22, the Metropolitan 
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finally staged Le Roi d’Ys, thus fulfilling a prumise first held 
out in the prospectus of the CJerman season of iHHtj-po. (ligli, 
as Mylio, had the star number, the lovely aubade. '‘Vairu'mt'nt, 
ma bien-airnde based on a haunting Breton folk song. Alda 
(Rozenn), I’on.sellc (Margaredh Danise (Karnac), and Rothier 
(the King) completed the cast that failed to carry Le Roi d’Ys 
beyond the five performances of that sea.son. Its signal lack of 
success is in glaring contrast to the almost baneful po[mlarity 
of the piano piece Debiussy fiased on the same Breton legend of 
a city inundated by the waves of an avenging sea —/,« Calhd- 
drale engloutic. 

One of the characteristics of these Fren< h composeis is their 
seeming inability to chalk up more than a single permanent 
addition to the operatic repertoire, (iounod is <inly apjtaretuly 
an exception, his Romeo et Juliette now hovet ing precariously 
on the edge of oblivion. Thomas' Hamlet is in even worse 
straits. IXdihes never had an effective .second st t ing opera, wliile 
it is doubtful whether today lalo can be .said to be in the 
repertoire at all. And Bizet remains the composer of Carmen. 
Saint-Saens suffered from tlie .same inability, iji his case all 
the more striking because in several varieties of instrumental 
music he left compositions that are .still often pei formed. He 
tried long and sincerely to gain an e<[ual repute in the opera 
hou.se, but of his twelve attempts, composed between iHfii and 
1911. only one — Samson et Dalila lasted, in any [na< ti< al ,sen.se 
of the word. Some of the othens were sumirtuously prodiued, 
but almost all were failures. Henri VIH h.id a ( ei tain v<tgue in 
France, but beyond its graceful ballet mnsi<, ba,se<l on true 
English themes, it is unknown elsewhert*. 

Saint-Saens was one of the foremost piano viituosos of the 
century. His playing was concise, peifedly finished, ami ex- 
quisitely ordered, f)ut lacked rvarmth ami feivot. This defi- 
ciency he largely overcame in the carefully woikedantt Samson, 
begun in 18G8 and finished in 1H72. He rvas so piofu imit tech- 
nically that his creative ea.se wa.s often the same as automatic 
writing: in Samson, thi.s fatal facility never gets full sway-~ 
throughout, the compo.ser models fits work. In it, too, his me- 
lodic gift was not only abnormally consistent, but also attained 
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unusually high levels. Always a frighteningly competent second- 
rater of utmost respectability, in Samson he came close to great- 
ness in setting a story of tremendous inherent vitality. 

The heroic mold of the temptress Delilah would suggest that 
Saint-Saens was himself enthralled by her: the rich sensualism 
of the music with which her character is built up is far from 
typical of him. Delilah engages him so strongly that the other 
figureas, including Samson, are secondary, and it is significant 
that the erring Hebrew hero has few solo moments of arresting 
interest, while two of Delilah’s arias — ''Printemps qui com- 
mence'" and ''AmouTy viens aider ma faiblesse " — ^always stop the 
show. Even the tremendously famous duet, ''Mon coeur s'ouvre 
d ta voix/' is arranged to give the impression of being primarily 
a mezzo-soprano solo with tenor chimings-in. Only the ballet 
music can compete with Delilah. Altogether, the score is vastly 
entertaining, even, at times, , thrilling. Throughout, Samson is 
the work of an admirable musician — colorful but not to ex- 
cess, cleverly orchestrated, dramatic. The choral writing is 
solid and telling, and even the seeming lack of balance caused 
by Saint-Saens’ passion for his enchantress is evened up by the 
tenseness of the struggling Samson, who does not, appropri- 
ately, gain heroic stature until, at the very end, he pulls down 
the temple on the heads of the Philistines. 

Samson et Dalila has had a curious history. When Saint-Saens 
had completed it, no French theater would stage it, despite the 
fact that its composer was already very distinguished. Its alleged 
seriousness and gloom were held against it. Fragments were publicly 
performed, and Viardot-Garcia gave the second act at her summer 
place, herself singing Delilah. Liszt, from whom Saint-Saens had 
already borrowed copiously in forging his instrumental style, now 
came forward with his usual generosity and offered to stage the 
opera at Weimar. There, accordingly, a German version was brought 
out on December 2, 1877. The next year, Brussels heard Samson, 
and Hamburg followed in 1882, with the composer conducting, 
and Rosa Sucher as the heroine. (Sucher was a dramatic soprano, 
but the role is most often sung by mezzos or contraltos.) In 1890, 
Samson et Dalila finally arrived in France, though not in Paris, 
when it was performed at Rouen. Seven months later, on October 
51, it reached the capital, but still not the Opera, which did not 
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capitulate until November 23, 1892, when the cast included Lassalle 
as the High Priest. Since then, in France, Samson has joined the 
company as such overplayed favorites as Faust, Mignon, Carmen, 
and Marion. 

The Anglo-Saxon prejudice against representing Biblical char- 
acters on the stage led to oratorio performances of Samson et 
Dalila, in English, in both England and the United States. In the 
former country, it was not heard as an opera until 1909. New 
Orleans, a predominantly Catholic city of liberal cosmojK)litan 
cast, secured the first American Samson at tlie French Opera House 
(January 4, 1893). Little more than two years later, on February 
8, 1895, the Metropolitan gathered a magnificent cast for a polyglot 
premiere. Tamagno was the Samson, Mantelli the Delilah, Cam- 
panari the High Priest, and Plan^on both Abimelcch and an Old 
Hebrew. Possibly the confusion of tongues was too much for the 
staid patrons of Grau, and tlie ojiera was immediately retired. 

Hammerstein is credited by Pitts Sanborn with having estab- 
lished Samson in New York by his superb revival of November 13, 
1908, when Jeanne Gervillc-Rcache sang Delilah to Dalmorts' 
Samson, Dufranne*s High Priest, and Felix Vieuille's Old Hebrew. 
Cleofonte Campanini conducted, and in the bacchanale Odette 
VaRry, later a music-hall <jueen, writhed voluptuously with a pet 
snake. Samson et Dalila did not crop up again at the Metro{K)litan 
until it was used to ojien the season of On that Nov<»mber 

15, Giorgio Polacco con<lucte<I, Caruso and Mat/enauer were the 
lovers, and other jirincipals were Amato and R<nhier. For eleven 
seasons, Samson remained in the Metropolitan repertoire, ami was 
used, moreover, to open another season— tliat of 191H-19, when 
Caruso and Homer were suppfirted by the Higli Priest of Robert 
Couzinou.* After Caruso's deatfi. Martinelli su<‘cee<led, and ad- 
mirably, to the role of Samson, playing opposite a series oi Delilahs, 
including Matzenauer and Karin Ilratuell. After ten years* iiu’xplica- 
blc absence, Samson again returnetl to the Metropolitan on De- 
cember 26, 1936, witli a new !u‘n> and heroiue~the Belgian Rem! 
Maison and the Swedisli Wettergren, 'The most recent performances 

•The date—Novemher u, 1918 -was qKK'lud. To mrrt the emoficMs <if a 
resplendent first-night audiener throhhing with the esotemrnt thr ntgjniug 
of the Armistice, the management stagetl a tableau that was more rffrttivr 
than artistic. After Act I of Sanoart, the < urtains parted! to reveal the Allirtl flags 
held aloft by singers of more or less a|ifnopriate natuinalicies. Ilomri. (lariwo. 
and Ilothier accounted for three of the diief victors. As thete was tui English 
singer in the cast, the British flag was <ariirtl by Eaolo Auaniati. 
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have coiitiniiecl excellent Samson, while both Bruna Cas- 

tagna aiul Rise Sfc'veiis have sung Delilah.* 

GouikhI. I lunnas. Delibes, Lalo, Saint-Sacais— what an un- 
interesting group for the student ol the musical development of 
o|)era! It would not he fair to say that had they never lived 
music woulil he exactly the same, for some of them exerted 
a })oweifu! infhuaice on salon music l)oth sacred and profane, 
and at least two of tluan— I^do and Saint-Saens— wx'ote instru- 
mental musii of im|K>rtance. Tliey had imitators, chiefly at> 
tenuaters and dihuers of whatever originality they could dis- 
cern in their incKk^ls. The eclectic Massenet is linked strongly 
to tins gnnip, hut stands a[)art hy reason of his superior excel- 
lence, his sensitivity to other influences, from Wagnerism to 
tmismcK an<l die fact diat his o[)eratic activity extended well 
into the twentiedi century. The itnportance of Gounod, 
Thomas, and the rest de|H*n<ls only upon the physical addi- 
tions they ma<!e to die repertoire, and on that basis lalo, in 
some respects drc’ liest of duan all. can scar<a‘ly be included, 
lliey added largely to operatii' lore, gave a whole new gallery 
of Idles to asjnriiig singers, and fomul, at least with one oiiera 
eacfi, the secret of lasting l>ox-ofIke snetess. And tlic secret? 
In dieir <ases, it seems to have lieen an ability to write charm- 
ing and easily rememheied melodies, relevant or irrelevant to 
the situation, it m au rly mattered. 

♦ Onr iff ttir ttum <li.iin.iut. twifyiug indtlous in Uie voluminous 

SVimtofi Itfir (Mtuiirtl ixt (hr AutUttuitun during a ertfonnance starring 

ihr atnplr Matgtirutr tl'Alv.ur/, Mtu.ittnr. and Dufrannr. Edward MiMirc tdh 
the in hn Erars af aprtn in C‘/nVrtgo: **Mme D'Alvare/, on her 

hm entiantr. ntatidtng at ttir ttip of the ’tiejn tif the Crm|)le, Hli[>ped and fell 
all the way Ut the lH»tf<un, In fatt *fhe *1101 into the midtlle of the ■Htage. It was 
iine of the nnwt ^titking nutantrs uf the self dis<'i|diue id aitists on record, for 
while liir au<lietHr g4S|ird. ihiukitig nhr might have cracked her s|nne, ithc. 
with |»ra(titally a t«»titinuafn»n iff the name mtKitfn. tidied to her feet anti 
came u|i welt the fitife iK-twrett her teeth an<l on pitt h. She fmiihed the (fpera 
with n«i iirlay anti no ctimplamt. thtiugh she was rather lame the next day. 
Iliif the nr^f four itir appratrti in this woik die ttxfk the preiaution lt> apply 
tmiti to her iamlals yiutl you touhi have heartl their s<iueak to the hack of the 
hcHisc.** 




Chapter XVIII 

The Russians 


T here is a persistent belief that the history of Russian opera 
began on December 9, 1836, with the first performance, in 
St. Petersburg, of Mikhail Ivanovich Glinka’s A Life for the 
Tsar, This is false. Russian opera was over a century old when 
the first of Glinka’s two masterpieces was performed. Nor was 
A Life for the Tsar a revolutionary work: its difference from 
numerous Russian operas that had preceded it lay almost ex- 
clusively in its superior quality. But Glinka came to be recog- 
nized as the father of the self-conscious, highly assertive Rus- 
sian nationalist school, and it was his followers who decided 
to begin the history of native opera with this patriotic piece 
cast chiefly in the conventional Italian style. 

The truth is that a kind of Russian opera was flourishing as 
early as the reign of the Empress Anne, who imported a whole 
Italian opera company in 1734. Francesco Araja, its head, is 
credited with having composed the first opera ever sung in 
Russian — Procris and Cephalus. By the middle of the reign of 
Catherine the Great, importation of Italian musicians was in 
full swing: among the facile melody makers she brought in 
were Galuppi, Traetta, Paisiello, and Cimarosa. To another, 
Giuseppe Sarti, the great Tsarina once acted as librettist. And 
finally, Catterino Cavos (1776-1840), another Italian, set up an 
entente cordiale with Ivan Sussanin and other operas on Rus- 
sian subjects. 

These Italians had their Russian imitators, feeble fellows all. 
One of them, however, took the important step of using libret- 
tos in Russian about Russian subjects, though his melodies 
were Neapolitan. This was the short-lived Evstignei Fomin 
(1761-1800), who might possibly have taken the next step had 
he had a longer life. The somewhat younger Alexei Titov (1769- 
1827) wrote many operas in dilute Mozart, while Alexei Ver- 
stovsky* (1799-1862), like Glinka a pupil of that Chopinist 

* His most popular opera, Askold*s Tomb, was sung, in Russian, at the Th^^tre 
Fran^ais, New York, on December 15, 1869. 
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before Chopin, John Field, was so successful with his Iniliau 
imitations that he ended up as manager of the Im{)erial Opera 
at Moscow. A third composer of this period was Alexander 
Alabiev (1787-1851), who, though he turned out a profusion 
of completely forgotten operas, is occtisionally heard in the 
opera house for the curious reason that coloratura softranos, 
following precedents set by Viardot-Garcia and Patti, some- 
times sing his show song, The Nightingale, in the “Lesson 
Scene” of II Barbierc di Siviglia. Liszt transcribed this .song for 
piano solo, and Glinka’s last comjileted coinposilion teas tin 
arrangement of it for small orchestra to accomjiany a singer. 

Titov and Alabiev were army oflicers. and Verstovsky was a 
civil engineer: it almost seems as if they .set a jtattiTU of ama- 
teurism or dilettantism for Russian composers. Nearly without 
exception, the Russian masters of tlie nineteentli lentuiy did 
their composing as a side line or came tt) it late, after aimther 
career. Even Glinka, the child of rich lantlhokiing gnitry, 
worked in a government ofiice for some ye.-us Ix'fore his lazi- 
ne.ss rather than a pa.ssion for music made him i esign. I le re- 
mained a dilettante all his life. I'lie great Five all led extra- 
musical lives, at least for a while: Balakirev was a raihvay 
employee; Cui was a lieutenant general of engineers; BoKxlin 
was a chemistry profe.ssor; Mu.ssorgsky was a small time civil 
servant, and Rimsky-Kor.sakov was a naval oflicer. T( haikovsky 
w’as a governmetit attorney. Only Rubinstein, the child prodigy, 
was a musician from the very beginning. It was this l;uk of 
technical grounding and continuous prac tice that flawed many 
inherently interesting Russian compositions, and in some cases 
delayed their acceptaitce, jtaiticul.irly by t ritics. Ibii these very 
lacks were, in the case of the nation.alist compo.seis, fretpumtly 
twisted into strengtiis, and to them the Five owed a gtKKl por- 
tion of their spontaneity, audacity of cxjteriment, anti strange- 
ness — in the best sense of the word. 

Glinka is more interesting than mo.st fathers of .schotrls, and 
for the unrca.sonable reason that he tvas penstmally tpiite in- 
significant. The mere mention of his name aroused Ttilstoi to 
a tempest of moral indignation --Mikhail Ivanovich was such 
a worthless, sensual fellow! Tchaikovsky expressed astonish- 
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ment that so commonplace a man could be so good an artist. 
That Glinka was worthless and a libertine cannot be deduced 
from his music: that he was commonplace is, on occasion, all 
too obvious. Most of his work is banal, and even the best of the 
remainder is spotted with banalities. In most respects, A Life 
for the Tsar is a continuation of the stuflE turned out by the 
Titovs and Verstovskys, and it even uses the same story Cavos 
had used in Ivan Sussanin. But it is, in one sense, a revolution- 
ary work, the product of an impatient mind. In its acres of 
imitation Bellini we meet with strange formal devices Bellini 
would have considered quite unnatural: the same year as Das 
Liebesverbot, not one note of which Glinka could possibly have 
heard, he used a system of theme repetition more extensive and 
more effective than Wagner was to achieve for many a year. 
These themes are not the pulsating nodes that Wagner favored 
eventually, but longer, more lyric phrases, quoted unchanged. 
Otherwise, except for lavish use of Slavic color in places, A 
Life for the Tsar is a deftly orchestrated, harmonically unad- 
venturous, and dramatically feeble piece. 

A Life for the Tsar was popular: it was patriotic, easy to un- 
derstand, elegantly old-fashioned. Other Russian gentlemen 
had produced operas of this kind, though not such good ones. 
The Tsar gave the happy little composer a ring valued at four 
thousand rubles and appointed him master of the Imperial 
Chapel. For a few years he was referred to as a genius. Then he 
made a mistake: he wrote a second opera in a quite different 
style, and had it produced on December 9, 1842, the sixth 
anniversary of A Life for the Tsar, His friends could not make 
head or tail of it; its complexities shocked society, and the 
critics, many of whom considered themselves artistic radicals, 
were not quite prepared for Ruslan and Lyudmila, The Grand 
Duke Mikhail Pavlovich told Liszt that instead of arresting 
refractory officers, he punished them by ordering them to a 
performance of Ruslan^ and thought Liszt was making a bad 
joke when he referred to Glinka as a genius. 

In some respects, Glinka’s erstwhile admirers had reason to 
be annoyed at him: Ruslan s verse libretto, a silly wandering 
fairy tale, though based on Pushkin (who, however, was killed 
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in a duel before finishing it), had been filtered thrmigli the 
foggy minds of numerous collaborators, and tinally tamjiered 
with by the good-natured composer himself.. It is utunly lack- 
ing in dramatic interest — a fact of which Glinka seems to have 
been happily unaware. Dostoyevsky alone not only tolerated 
but adored the libretto, and constantly tlragged his family to 
performances of the opera. In it he .saw an elaborate political 
allegory — ^a kind of Slavic '/Mubcrflote. 

But in a world where bad librettos were the rule, another 
bad one was not enough to alienate critics and jmblic. The 
music itself rvas the offender. Formally, the opera was harmle.s.s, 
even the leitmotivs that had been useil so effectively in A Life 
for the Tsar being absent. But the harmonic, rhythmic, and 
melodic audacities spoke a new musical language of which, to 
a large extent, Glinka was the inventor. Partly from hints taken 
from Ru-ssian and Oriental folk music, {>aifly fiom his own 
knack for exotic combination, (dinka had <*volved that un- 
mistakable, highly colored idiom that obviously difh'rentiates 
Ricssiau from other tyjjes of uui.sic. Ruslan and I.Mtdtnila is 
an opera of examples, and from it almost every Russian tom- 
poser since Glinka’s day has horrowetl freely whenever he 
wkshes to be Russian. What 'I’chaikovsky saitl of Glinka’s or- 
chestral fantasiti Kamarinsknya (iH.jK) could have been .said with 
modifications about Ruslan: " The present Russiati symphonic 
school is all in Kamarinskaya, just as the whole oak is in the 
acorn.” When Ruslan was finst given, it .sounded jttst as foreign 
to Russian critical etrrs as the first Ritssian itursit sountled to 
the ears of foreigners. It .sounded, that is, distordant, b.rrbaric, 
and just a trifle improper. 

Glinka’s neglect at home w.rs compeirsated for by the adula- 
tion of later Russian composers, both nationalist ami cositto- 
politan. To the former he was an idol, atrd the latter regarded 
him as a god who wtrs not ab.solutely to be trusted. Wh<-n he 
died in 1857, he was, except to a few entlursiasts of adv.mtetl 
views, like Ilszt and Berlioz (both of whom had visited Russia), 
unknown beyond the borders of his native land. However, for 
all his dilettantism and casuainess, <Jlinka had a setrse <if his 
mi.ssion and a feeling that the future was with him. Only the 
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year hftore his <lcath. in deciding njKin who was to supervise 
the iiuisit.d t duration oi a tavorite niece, he hit upon Mili 
Alexeivir Ji Jhil.ikiicv, the future tsar of the Five, then but nine- 
teen yeats old. No one else has ideas .so like my own,” he told 
his sister. •'One of these d.ivs he will he a .second Glinka.” This 
prediction was not precisely carrieil out, hut Balakirev did in- 
deed live to heroine the most powerful jireacher of Glinka’s 
idetis. It rv.ts B.il.ikirev who eonrluctr-d a Prague performance 
of Rmlan and I xndmt la in nStiy. Imt that was as far rvest as 
he r allied his master's music. 

Whr'u Russi.in musir spread to western F.urope, .and then to 
the Ihiiterl .St.itr s. .md partir iilarly when hooks had heen writ- 
ten about it. (dink.t's fame hraame international. But as far 
as his two oper.is ate < oiuei tied, he is like one of those great 
nmeati dassir s r»f literature everyone reveres and no one knows. 
Neither opma lias been given in the Unitral States, :uid per- 
foimantrs any pl.ue outsidr- Russia have been few.* Of the 
oper.itir musir o| (ilink.i. only the high-spit ited little ovrature 
to Hitdan is tvidelv l.imili.u, .md th.tt. extept for the use of the 
whole tone st ,de, hlty ye.us heforr* Dehu.ssy, is notoriously un- 
t haiat tet istir of the otiginal m.itraial in Ruslan. 

,'Vlexandei Seivtcivirh D.ugomi/hsky, the eldest of the 
younger men, lieg.m as .1 p.tssionafe riisr iple of Cdinka. and 
entlerl, aftet hollowing ftom him what hr* jrU'ased, by going 
off in .mother dnettron. (dink.t's strength was lyrictil, l)ar- 
gomi/hsky's di.imatir l ire former piodured his Irest and most 
atti.Klrye r-ffra ts witlt the long, singing line; l);itgotni/hsky. 
fry < ornp.u ison. is gnomir .md sfioit wimled. Ilis .sole training 
in rnusn.il theory roiisisted in ropying out llir* five notebooks 
(dink.i trad t.iketi down rhuing sttidir*.s in Berlin in rontrast 
to ftre e.iinesi. .rmfiitimis I ).ugomi/lisky, Glinka was musitally 
erudite, i'litthetmoir'. rvhr'te.is (dinka always had native flair to 
rely on in < ,ises of tfuanetiral timer tainiy. D.ugomi/hsky needed 
miuli mme ter hrmpie ih.m fie ever totum.uuled. His defiden- 
< ies wen* always bringing liim up shaip ag.iinst problems lie 
(Oiilil not solvr', 

* A. I’lriitti J /.ffr far ihr Tuit W41 ut CUfvrni (iatttlfii ill \HH”, 

willi ihr iLnijur Sim.iiiin 
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Dargomizhsky’s Riissalka, based on a Pushkin fairy tale, and 
produced at the Maryinsky Theater, St. Petersburg, on May 4, 
1856, immediately showed that Russian opera had enlisted a 
master of characterization, esiiecially in the extremes of tragedy 
and comedy. In general color deriving strongly from Cilinka, 
it struck out boldly with a powerful type of declamation, half- 
way between aria and recitative, and particularly telling when 
a realistic effect was intended. Russalka, because of a skimpy 
production, was only a moderate succc.ss. though before Dar- 
gomizhsky died in 1869 he had the satisfaction of seeing it well 
established in the Russian repertoire. In its early career, the 
opera gave fine opjiortunities for the singing and acting of the 
phenomenal Ossip Afanassievich Petrov, who created the role 
of the Miller with the same sensitive intelligence he brought 
to that of Siussanin in A Life far the Tsar, and of Ruslan in 
Ruslan and Lyudmila. In later years, Fyodor Ivanovich Chalia- 
pin, Petrov’s renowned succe.ssor. made the Miller, especially 
in the scenes of his insanity, one of his supreme intet pretations. 

Russalka brought Dargomizhsky the Hamming attention of 
Balakirev and his two acolytes. Cesar .Xntonoviih Cui and 
Modest Petrovich Mussorgsky. Hut his ilemanding and vain- 
glorious nature left him only Cui, the most trivial of the Five, 
and a man who rvanted to have his finger in every musical j)ic. 
Not until the spring of when work was well under way 

on another opera. 'I'he Stone Guest, whuh was to express with- 
out compromise or dilution all Dargomi/hsky’s musual ideals, 
did the younger talents again cluster aroumi him. Then the 
jealous and fame-loving man, who in iHfia had petulantly 
asked a friend, “In what respect am I itiferior to (dinka?"* 
found himself the center of an idolatrous grou}). am<»ng it at 
least two geniuses. It was for .some yeans like a not ignoble 
page from the Renais,sance. 'I'hen the master died, his work 
unfinished, the orcliestration not even Iiegim. 

In any other country, this might fiave meant tlie end of The 
Stone Guest, but as the Russian comjxwers had already formed 

m 

♦ The answer of his friend— it was Yuri Arnohl, the critic— is worth recording: 
“My dear Alexander, you are endowed with suhkient sagacity to he able to hiid 
the answer for yourself/' 
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the habit of xvriting each other's works, and as Nikolai An- 
dreievich Rimsky-Korsakov was already on hand, its career had 
only just began. Cui finished the first scene (or tableau, as it 
was called), and Rimsky orchestrated the whole. It was his first 
major midwife’s job, and though the opera failed when it was 
finally produced at the Maryinsky, on February 16, 1872, Rim- 
sky wrote complacently: “I was content with my orchestration 
and quite delighted with the opera.” Thirty years later, his 
professorial conscience began to bother him, and he did the 
job over, ‘'softening here and there the extreme harshness and 
harmonic follies of the original.” 

The Stone Guest, an exact setting of Pushkin’s version of the 
Don Juan legend, has three well-differentiated characters — Don 
Juan, Donna Anna, and Leporello. As early as 1857, Dargo- 
mizhsky had written his artistic credo in a letter to a friend. 
It ended with this significant sentence: “I wish the notes to 
express exactly what the words express: I want truth.” His 
method of arriving at this truth was that of using an unmiti- 
gated “melodic recitative” (his own words), its rise and fall 
dictated by the accent, meaning, and inflection of the words. 
The voice was more important than the orchestra. In the hands 
of a first-class composer, equally impatient of Italian models 
and inspired by certain developments in Western music, nota- 
bly Gluck’s and Wagner’s, these intentions would have served 
admirably in helping to emphasize the heroic stature of the 
three principal characters. At certain moments, they served 
Dargomizhsky as well as he could have wished. But he was too 
sketchily endowed to carry his own theories to ends other than 
those provided by dry-as-dust logic — ^for page after page of 
The Stone Guest, we wonder what has happened to the creative 
artist. And so, today, the chief interest in that much-labored- 
over score is that it contains harmonies more advanced than 
anything else done that side of the twentieth century. It even 
dispenses with key signatures. It is, in very truth, a musicolo- 
gist’s playground. It had a visible influence on greater men than 
Dargomizhsky, and Mussorgsky, particularly, was much in its 
debt in his finest work. Unlike Glinka’s Ruslan and Dargomizh- 
sky’s own Russalka, it would probably be thankless in revival. 
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Standing aside from the disciples of either Glinka or Dargo- 
mizhsky, Alexander Nikolaievich Serov, quite apart from the 
fascination of his mercurial personality, demands attention be- 
cause he happened to compose the most popular Russian ojjcras 
of the nineteenth century. Printarily a practicing critic. Serov 
found himself at loggerheads not only with the tiationalists. 
but also, at one time or another, with almost every musician in 
Russia. During a trip to Germany in 1858, this irre})re.ssible hero 
worshiper (who was always changing lieroes) became enslavetl 
to Wagnerism. The next year, meeting Wagner himself in 
Switzerland, he clinched the one musical loyalty that lasted 
until his death. But when he came to com[)o.se an opera liim- 
self, Serov was not unimpeachably a Wagnerian. He h.id heard 
both 7 'annkauscr and Lohengrin, and his first ojiera, Judith, 
based on a familiar Bililical story, is ftdl of <‘choes of them. But 
as there are many strong tlashes of Meyerlu'et in Judith, the 
total effect resembles early Wagner— /itenti, for example. Pro- 
duced at the Maryinsky 'rheater on M;iy 28, t8(i;^. Judith was :i 
big success, somewhat to Serov’s surprise (his (ateer, uj> to that 
time, had been anything but a .series of triumphs), ami alto- 
gether to the chagrin of his many enemies in t-very ronceivable 
ctimp. 

Serov, the critical analyst, <li.ssecte<l the leasous for the popu- 
larity o( Judith, and designed his next operati< venture on the 
basis of his linding.s. He realized that his stiength lay in playing 
the Meyerbeerian gambit all the way. He had .1 stoiy in mind, 
but no definite libretto, zMmost in patody of Meyei beer'.s 
method of working in tabletuis, Serov c<»u<eiv<'d Iris stoiy as a 
.series of sensatiomil situations, each to be a sensational stage 
picture. He adajrted words to the music for these situations as 
he went along. Rognyeda, the ouuome of this [let uli.ir metluKl 
of work, was crowned with the tumultuous suctess at whirh 
Serov, an unrelenting critic of fal.se irleals in other men’s wtirk, 
had aimed. Within five yetus of its premiere ;ii the Maryinsky, 
on November (i, iHfir,. Rognyeda hatl fieen given seventy times 
at that theater alone, besides many jrerformances elservhere in 
Russia. It is a work of .small musical value, but ,so much is liap- 
pening on the stage all the time that it has much the appeal of 
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a circus. There was point in Dargomizhsky's remark: “Why 
shouldn’t Serov’s operas succeed? He has camels in one and real 
dogs in the other.” 

The effect of this double success of Serov was to rid him of 
his feeling of insecurity as a composer and also to soften his 
temper. He became almost friendly to the nationalists, lectured 
admiringly on Glinka and Dargomizhsky, and even got on easy 
terms with the Rubinstein group of conservative cosmopoli- 
tans. Having assured himself of their respect, he then tried to 
give musical expression to his Wagnerism, choosing a sordid 
drama by the gloomy Ostrovsky. He made the experiment of 
fusing Glinka and Wagner, but did not get far. An Italian 
operatic company, starring Patti, Lucca, and Mario, came to 
St. Petersburg, and Sero^^ forgot Wagner for Patti and the kind 
of music she liked to sing. Laying aside the almost completed 
Hostile Power, he started a thoroughly Italianate vehicle for 
her, based on George Sand’s Consuelo, This rash inconsistency 
was too much for the just gods: he aied on February i, 1871, 
without having completed either opera. Consuelo^ indeed, was 
never finished, and Hostile Power, completed by a hand even 
more mediocre than Serov’s own, did not add to his fame. 

Of the Five, the core of that nationalist group with which 
Serov was at war most of his life, four — ^all except Balakirev — 
wrote operas. Cui, a busybody who aspired to the leadership 
of the Five whenever Balakirev was absent, had more theoreti- 
cal grounding than most of his colleagues, having once studied 
with the great Polish nationalist composer, Stanislaw Moni- 
uszko, and so found his claims respected. Vocally a vigorous 
and caustic asserter of Balakirev’s most cherished ideals, Cui 
had the same difficulty as Serov in carrying over his critical 
opinions into musical creation. A Russian nationalist without 
a drop of Russian blood (he was half French, half Lithuanian), 
Cui wrote purportedly nationalist operas that, on analysis, show 
themselves to be based solidly on Auberian models with strong 
transfusions of Schumann. Passionately desirous of feeling every 
throb of the nationalist pulse, Cui had been in the van of 
those who had seen Dargomizhsky’s importance, and it is ob- 
vious that he considered his own lackluster scores as inspired 
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by Dargomizhsky rather than by Glinka. The best of his ten 
operas, all mediocre, is William Ratcliffe, based on a Scots 
blood bath coagulated by Heinrich Heine.* Cui's chief con- 
tribution to the cause of Russian opera was his unresting cham- 
pioning of it — ^he lived until 1918 — ^in French and Belgian 
periodicals. He never realized that his own operas, only two 
of which, significantly, have Russian stories, were not contribu- 
tions to nationalist music. 

The eldest of the Five, and next to Mussorgsky its com- 
manding genius, was Alexander Porfirievich Borodin, a bastard 
descendant of the ancient kings of Imeretia, a part of the Cau- 
casus. One of the most attractive figures in the history of Rus- 
sian art, Borodin was devoid of that morbid introspection 
which makes the biographies of many of his confreres, when 
read in succession, seem repetitive: he was sunny in disposition, 
optimistic, easygoing, unassuming, and brilliantly gifted in sev- 
eral fields. Unfortunately for music, he had some of the defects 
that frequently accompany those virtues. A creative chemist of 
all except the highest genius, a pioneer in the field of education 
for women, and a composer of rare originality, he lacked that 
personal ambition which might have driven him to the very 
top in any one of his interests, instead of next to the top. What 
Bernard Shaw said of Haydn — that he “would have been among 
the greatest had he been driven to that terrible eminence'* — 
might as fittingly have been said of Borodin. As it is, his two 
greatest works — the Third Symphony and Prince Igor — ^remain 
unfinished: in the first case death overtook him as he dawdled, 
and in the second the fructifying self-confidence was not there 
to make him complete it. One of the most tragic situations in 
the history of music as an evolving art is that in his last years, 
Borodin expressed delight instead of annoyance when Rimsky- 
Korsakov offered to complete Igor, 

When Borodin died in 1887, eighteen years since he 

had begun to work on Prince Igor, but only a small fraction of 
that time had gone into the opera. Vladimir Vassilievich Stas- 

* This little matter of three murders, a suicide, and one case of insanity also 
inspired operas by Xavier Leroux and two Italian verists, Pietro Mascagni and 
Emilio Pizzi. Like the characters, none of these survives. 
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sov, the great nationalist critic who, though not a composer 
himself, tlirectccl, tpiiie as much as Balakirev, the thinking of 
the Five, had suggested the subject to Borodin, who was at- 
tracted to it be<ause of it.s (aucasiau subject. Basing it on two 
ancient chroni< les, Stassov wrttte out a ten-page scenario Boro- 
din followed, grailually and constantly altering it and writing 
the actual libretto as he composed sejiarate numbers. Everyone 
who heartl these fragments was enthusiastic, as Borodin himself 
testified: "It is curious to see how all the members of our set 
agree in praise of mv work. W'hiU' controversy rages among us 
on every other subjer t. all. .so far. ;ue pleased with Igor — Mus- 
sorgsky. the ultra realist, the innovating lyricodramatist; Cui, 
our master: Bal.tkiiev, .so .severe as regards form and tradition, 
and Vladimii .St.issov lumself, our valiant chamj)ion of every- 
thing th.it he.irs the stamp of novelty or greatne.s.s.” But; Boro- 
<Iin pKigressed slowly: .unong his multifarious activities music 
i;une after ihemistiv. aiut fi.id to be pieced in when time 
allowed. "'In winter," Ihirodin explained, "I can only compose 
when I am too unwell to give my lemires. So my friends, re- 
versing the UMi.il < ustoin. never say to me. ‘I hope you are well,’ 
but "1 do hope von .ue ill.’ ’’ 

When Riniskv Roisakov ami young Alexander Glazunov, 
Borodin’s nmsit.il exet utors, began searching through his ef- 
fet ts, they found, of I'/iru r Igtn , only a few .scenes, individual 
.songs, and sketthes and memoranda for the rest. None of the 
opera w.is ok hesit.ueii. .lud no lomplete liliretto was at hand. 
Rimsky at ome s.iw his iluty and <onnmmi<ated his feeling 
about the situation so smiessfully to his ( ollaborator that 
(d.i/unov wtote .1 ftdl diess oveifute based on a few themes 
from the fi.iguu'nts of the stoii'. .MI <if .«\< t III, except the open- 
ing m.iKh, i% ftom t.l.i/unov's pen. Rimsky arranged and or- 
(hestiated the test. I he lestdt is therefore .something of a 
bodge jHidgr: to Uoiodin's male vitality and Oriental primes 
weir .idded the fl.uitd tom Ims of ( dazunov’s < la.ssit i/ing mind 
.md th<" teiiipr'ied. oveiswer't exotiiisiil of Piofessor Rimsky- 
Rctrsakov f hese i oiisi i<-ntious musii.d exe< utors .strove to 
lieiiatute a piodm t th.it might h.ive pioved loo barbaric, too 
he.tdy, if i.ikeu i.iw. I hey fussed at /gto until it was respeciafile 
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enough for the stage, and accordingly, on Novcmhia- 4, 1890, 
it was produced at the Maryinsky Theater, Rimsky afterwards 
observing, *‘Both Gla/.imov and I were pleased with our orches- 
tration and additions,” 

Prince /gor was a success, l)ut the management of the Mary- 
insky soon took the precaution of cutting Act III, and linally of 
dropping it altogether. This left of Cda/unov’s liandiwork only 
the overture, and even that was omitted when the <4iera at 
last reached New York, in Italian, on December i\ik 1915. llie 
Metrojx)litan’s decision to produce Prince /gor came as a re 
suit of the interest in Russian o{)era aroused by the fust Amer- 
ican performance of Boris Godunov two years earlita*. I'osea- 
nini had entiuisiastically taken it untler Ids wing, infending to 
conduct it, hut left the comjKiny in the spring of njiy. wluai a 
natural desire to offer his services to Italy, wldcli h.iti iiist en- 
tered the First World War, offered the tem]>erame‘nf.i! c'on<!u<‘- 
tor an excellent excuse for putting into effect his ofta'xjac’ssed 
intention of withdrawing from the annovanc<»s to whidt. fte 
alleged, he was subjected at tlte Metropolitan. So it was (iiorgio 
Polacco wlu) conducted this inifxtrtant premiere, I he primapal 
roles were taken l)y Alda, Amato, and Didur. New York \vas 
not as responsive as the management liad hoju’d, ami after 
eight repetitions spread ov<*r tlnee successive* s<*as(nis, Prince 
Igor was dro{)ped permanently from tlie M<*tropoHtan reper- 
toire. 

In France, where it had tiie benefit of a Diagidlev prodm- 
tion, with Chaliaj)in as Prince (Jalit/ky, Igor fared better. In 
London, Sir Thomas licet ham addetl it to the ( aweiu (kirden 
repertoire in 1912, with (Ihaliapin again as (kalit/ky. anti there* 
it drew large and warmly appreciative audituices. Its survival, 
in the United States at least, is lindted to the ballet imisic-- - 
the Polovtsian Dances from Act 11 -that Feikine used feu one 
of his most vivid and popular choreographic crcMticuis. lliis 
is not opera's loss, but music’s: full of attractive* pages, some 
of them transcending its surface color and dynamism. Prince 
Igor is structurally invertebrate, o( no signifie'ance in the 
morphology of operatic forms. Its infUumce has m»t been as a 
totality, but its traditiotMUienctimf)ered !iaime>nies. its Orien 
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talisms that sprang from the Georgian Borodin’s native con- 
victions, and its brutal, free rhythmic patterns sank deeply 
into the imaginations of such disparate men as Debussy and 
Stravinsky. 

But more important than Borodin in influencing later com- 
posers was Modest Petrovich Mussorgsky, the youngest but one 
of the Five. The legend of this singularly gifted man as a 
naive, untutored, and bungling worker of accidental miracles, 
all of them marred by a child’s technique, is one of the most 
serious blunders of the muse of history. Mussorgsky was actu- 
ally more cultivated than Borodin: he was a man of good edu- 
cation and sound musical training, and his whole life, with the 
exception of the last few tragic years, was a continuous process 
of further self-education. Curiosity was his passion, and he pur- 
sued it relentlessly after hours spent first as a subaltern in the 
Preobazhensky Guards and later in a routine government job. 
It has been fashionable, as an extension of the legend, to call 
Mussorgsky a dilettante, but he had a sharp critic’s knowledge 
of the art movements of his day, and the creative imagination 
to draw from them materials to be used in his own work. With- 
out being politically minded, he knew the significance of what 
was going on about him and had a sane appreciation of what 
the liberation of the serfs meant to Russia. The realistic trend 
in literature and painting, with their fresh and vigorous inter- 
est in the folk, interested him mightily. Such a work as Pictures 
from an Exhibition suggests that his sharp eye for visual detail 
and personal idiosyncrasy would have enabled him to become 
a painter or novelist of power if his metier had not been music. 
It was natural for such a man to find his model in Dargo- 
mizhsky, that indomitable searcher for truth. 

Mussorgsky’s first protracted attempt to write an opera oc- 
curred before he was twenty years old. The subject — Flaubert’s 
Salammho, a novel with a wealth of realistic surface detail, but 
with no reality at the core — defeated him. He was much hap- 
pier with Gogol’s Marriage, a genre comedy of petit-bourgeois 
life. Like Dargomizhsky with The Stone Guest, what Mussorg- 
sky started to set, in June, 1868, was the play itself, not a 
libretto based on it. One act was finished in piano score — 
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twenty-seven day’s work — and then it was laid aside while he 
began to think ahead. When the one act was performed pri- 
vately early in October, everyone except Stassov, while admitting 
the eloquence of Mussorgsky’s declamation and the vividness 
of his character drawing, thought that he had, at one point or 
another, gone too far in the rawness of his harmonies. Even 
Dargomizhsky, who sang one of the roles (Mussorgsky himself 
and Rimsky-Korsakov’s future wife also took parts), had reser- 
vations. Stassov, fifteen years the composer’s senior, alone was 
enraptured by what he heard and at once assumed toward 
Mussorgsky the double role of father and prophet of his great- 
ness. By his very enthusiasm, Stassov prevented Mussorgsky 
from completing Marriage*: he told him excitedly about 
Pushkin’s Russo-Elizabethan drama, Boris Godunov, and from 
then on Gogol was forgotten. 

Working rapidly, Mussorgsky finished Boris between the fall 
of 1868 and December 27, 1869. It was rejected overwhelm- 
ingly by the acceptance committee of the Maryinsky, six votes 
being cast against it, and only one — ^probably that of the Czech 
composer-conductor, Eduard Franzevich Napravnik — ^for it. 
Aside from scandalous harmonies and the lack of a big female 
role, Boris sinned in treating an episode in Russian history far 
from popular with the authorities — ^and the committeemen 
were nothing if not politicians. Mussorgsky began reworking 
Boris at once, paying no attention to any strictures except those 
about the necessity of enlarging Marina’s part. Before the re- 
vision was completed in 1872, he resubmitted the opera, which 
was again rejected. 

This time, however, there was a strong bloc not only of 
Mussorgsky’s friends, but also of the curious of all parties, that 
was infuriated by the arrogant stand of the Maryinsky com- 
mittee. In February, 1873, the stage manager of the theater 
had several excerpts from Boris performed at his benefit, and 
later in the same year Y. F. Platonova, an admired staff soprano, 
is said to have refused to renew her contract unless the opera 

• In 1931, Mikhail Mikhailovich Ippolitov-Ivanov, an elderly heir of the Five, 
and one of the official composers of the Soviet Union presented a version of 
Marriage; the first act was Mussorgsky’s, and the other three were his own. 
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was staged. Whatever the cause of their change of heart, the 
committeemen finally agreed to produce Boris Godunov, The 
premiere took place on February 8, 1874, with Platonova as 
Marina and Petrov as Varlaam. Before the season was over, 
nine repetitions had been called for, and, according to Rimsky, 
Mussorgsky’s character sharply changed for the worse. Despite 
the organized opposition of those whom Stassov called ‘‘the 
old men, the indifferentists, the routinists, and the worshipers 
of banal operatic music,” Boris' popularity persisted through 
1876, at which point the barbarous cuts and unrepaired decay 
of the production began to tell against it. 

Mussorgsky’s unmitigated Boris (even at the premiere it had 
been slightly cut) was first heard only after publication of the 
two original versions in 1928, under the auspices of the State 
Music Publishers, Moscow. At Sadler’s Wells, in 1935, English 
audiences clamorously expressed their complete satisfaction 
with it. Ordinarily, we are not permitted to hear either of Mus- 
sorgsky’s versions, but a wholesale reworking by Rimsky, and 
only sections of that. The great orchestrator was impelled by 
friendly piety and a sincere belief that, though a great genius, 
Mussorgsky did not quite know what he was doing. In reality, 
this meant only that Rimsky did not agree with what Mussorg- 
sky had done. 

In the middle nineties, Rimsky began his revision, but facile 
though he was, he found Boris a soul-racking experience. As 
late as 1906, he was working, in an agony of conscientiousness, 
on parts he had been criticized for omitting in his first edition. 
When he died in 1908, there were still sections that lacked the 
suave touch of the master polisher. The ideas of the Boris usu- 
ally heard are Mussorgsky’s; the surfaces, the trappings, are 
Rimsky’s. It is all very splendid, very glittering, very Muscovite 
even, if you will — ^but it is not Mussorgsky. His jolting abrupt- 
ness, his harsh, cruel harmonies, have been restored away. 
Naturally, a modernist critic would be expected to prefer the 
original — did not Edwin Evans, Jr., once suggest that if edit- 
ing had indeed to be done, someone like Stravinsky undertake 
the job? — but it was the temperately conservative Olin Downes 
who, after hearing one of the composer’s own drafts in Russia, 
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wrote, “The music of Boris as a whale is far superior, far more 
dramatically truthful and modern in texture in Mussorgsky’s 
original version than in the Rimsky-Korsakov editing.” 

In order to appreciate Boris, it is essential nut to approach it 
with a parti pris, particularly a Wagnerian one. Mussorgsky 
was not trying to compose a constantly unfolding Wagnerian 
music drama. Wagner in liis maturity conceived of op<>ra sym- 
phonically, while Miussorgsky built Boris hlo<k by bhick, 
conceiving it as a series of tone ej)i.sodes. Wagner’s musical 
means were complex, elaborate: Mu.ssorgsky's were simple, 
bare. The unity of Boris is obtained by tin* establishment of 
mood and by the fiercene.ss of the psychological tomentration. 
Mu.ssorgsky’s sejjarate ch;iracteri/ations are unfoigettably cied- 
ible and in the round, inviting comparison with Mo/art‘.s. His 
characterization of crowds is even more remarkable, for he 
painstakingly thought of them not as mobs, but as gioups of 
individuals occasionally forced into mob action. He was al- 
lowed the luxury of writing this way becaust> in Russia the 
most insignificant member of the chorus thought of himself as 
an individual artist and created his })art with the .s.ime care 
as a principal. Boris re-creates life: its foremost viitue is vital- 
ity, not conventional beauty. Tiie .score is packe<l with the 
results of close observation of pt'ople in evcay w.ilk of life and 
doing every cont eivaltle thing; the mira< le of Mussorgsky’s 
achievement is in no way diminished by the < in umstaiue that 
many of the elements of .sixteenth ( entuiy Rttssi;iu life sur- 
vived almost unchanged in his own day. 

Boris retpiires for its interpretation artist.s of a very special 
sort. It is no accident tliat tltough othei singeis of justly 
acquired repute have sung the name part, it has been .all but 
inextricably connected with (lhaliapin. Hritits h.ive ;KCu.sed 
him of using Boris as a' vehicle for one of his stunt peiform- 
ances, but it is a fact that in it he cre;ued a never to he fot gotten 
personality — one which, incidentally. Mtrssorgsky would jtroh- 
ably have approved. Not phiying'-at the Metiopiilit.ui and 
other American house.s--- with actors of ability eiptal to his 
own, Chaliapin tended to throw Boris oil bahiiK e. The result 
was that unity .seemed better pre.served when a less tobtwily in- 
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tellectual singer was the Tsar. But to twist this illusion into 
a criticism of Chaliapin is to make a tacit plea for mediocrity. 

The first American Boris had the advantage of a production 
brought as near perfection as the circumstances allowed: Tos- 
canini rehearsed it for two months, and so the Metropolitan 
orchestra and chorus never more gloriously fulfilled themselves 
than on March 19, 1913, when the opera had its American 
premiere. But this impeccable conductor could not find six- 
teen principals, not to speak of an enormous chorus, who sang 
Russian or could even be imbued with an understanding of 
Russian ideas of declamation. So this performance, so flawless 
in many purely musical respects, began with the handicap of 
slighting many equally important dramatic values. The Polish 
Adamo Didur was as admirable as any non-Russian-singing 
Boris can be, but as he and all his colleagues sang in Italian, the 
force and dramatic stress of Pushkin’s Russian words that 
Mussorgsky had converted into musical sound syllable by syl- 
lable were necessarily lost. The decor, brought wholesale from 
Paris, was as atmospherically correct as the presence, in major 
roles, of such otherwise excellent, but incurably Occidental, 
artists as Homer, Anna Case, Andres de Segurola, Rothier, and 
Althouse (making his debut) was jarring. Yet, despite these dis- 
advantages, Boris had a terrific impact, and box-office receipts 
heartened Gatti-Casazza (ordinarily no friend to innovation), 
who had said, in a rather ex cathedra strain immediately after 
the premiere: “I consider Boris the most important perform- 
ance artistically that I have given at the Metropolitan.” 

After Toscanini left the Metropolitan, Boris continued in the 
repertoire, but indifferent performances were reflected in cooling 
public interest. Chaliapin changed all that: he first sang the role 
in New York on December 9, 1921, and kept the opera a going 
concern until he, too, left the Metropolitan, eight seasons later. 
Singing in Russian, he gave Manhattan its first opportunity to 
get the full force and flavor of Mussorgsky’s projection of the Tsar, 
but the management provided him with Italian-singing confreres 
even less satisfactory than those who had supported Didur. After 
ten years, Boris, enlarged by certain scenes not before given at the 
Metropolitan, was restored to the repertoire, on March 7, 1939, in 
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the all-Italian tradition. Thorborg, the Marina, was alone superb. 
Pinza was a capable but not inspired Boris, and the production, 
in general, had degenerated to the point wlierc only a complete 
overhauling in every department could make it satisfactory. Oddly, 
though the popular Bruna Castagna liad made her optaatic debut as 
Marina, in Mantua, she has never sung the role at the Metropolitan.* 

Mussorgsky began two other operas, hut never finished cither. 
During the last years of his life, when excessive alcoholism had 
undermined his physical and moral l)eing, one group of his 
well-wishers was giving liim one hundred ruf)les a month to 
finish die tragic Khoxmntchhia, while another was giving Iiim 
eighty to finish the comic Fair at Snrachintzy. llie result was 
that when he died, on March 28, 1881. nothing of either was 
in final form. Fortunately for friends eager to construct wholes 
out of the unconnected parts, large sections of both were amply 
sketched out The facts in tlie later history of !)oth are cjuickly 
told. Rimsky-Korsakov orchestrated ami compltaed Khoxmnt- 
china^ publishing it in 1883. 77 ic Fair at Sarorhintzy found 
four separate architects, eacli of whom can ied it to < <unplction 
in his own way: the first (1913) was by I. Saknovsky, and was 
a hopeless hybrid; the octogenarian Ciii prodmed Ins version 
in 1917; Nikolai Teherepnin, evulenriy adding as little as pos- 
sible from his own pen, tried out a third version, in Freiieli, at 
Monte Carlo in 1923; finally, Vissarion Shebalin, a young artist 
of the Soviets, gave Moscow his reading of Mussorgsky’s ideas 
in 1930. The Rimsky Khovantchina. in Russian, and the 
Teherepnin Fair, in Italian, have been heard in New York. 

Strange to say, The Fair at Sorochintzy, the wcsikcu* of the 
two scores whether considered as Mussorgsky Ivk diem or as 
worked over by others, has received puHliu tion, tvitli a not un- 
distinguished cast, at tlie Metropolitan. Khmmntrhifm has not. 
The Fair, begun as a relaxation from what Mussorgsky called 
his ''two heavyweights,” Boris and KhoxiaHi( hina, was always a 
stepchild—and shows it. Parts of it are saitl to be <*xtremely 
funny, but unhappily only to Russians, for die humor is too 

* Odder still, tlic origituil Mu5«<irgsk.y score Im itof hreo ii 4 ||rd ;it the 
M(Xro[K)litati. though <;attia.:;m//a coiisiacted tlm ladtcal ju^i after m 
publicatiotu 
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regionally topical for foreigners. For those who understand the 
point of the situations, the music is forceful, and thei'e are not 
lacking, even for non-Russians, bursts of Mussorgsky’s bold and 
vivid clianuieri/anon. the music as a whole is disappoint- 
ing, and uiu‘Iiarital)le critics who heard the Metropolitan per- 
formanca\ on Noveml)er 29, 1930, frankly said that the best 
thing in die score was the already familiar, interpolated Night 
on Bald Mnnniain, wliich is more Rimsky than Mussorgsky. 
The hroaciest Hik‘s wcait to Pin/a. wlio was supported by Maria 
Midler, Ina Bourskaya, Frederick Jagel, and Danisc, with 
Serafin <”oiulucting. Hie Fair acliieved five performances that 
season, and has not Iieen fieard since. 

Khovanidiintn wliicli woidd well repay MctrojKditan stag- 
ing. luis Iktu heaixl in New York only at the Mecca Temple, 
where, however, it liad tlie anlvantage of a Russian-singing cast. 
At that American fnemiere, on March 7, i98B though the 
singers were less ixamwned than the Metroi)olitan aggregation 
for 77ir Fair, Khoxmniehina came through as not unworthy of 
tlie <'omp<rsta' of Boris (Unlunov. Musically, and in particular 
orchestrally. it has long sections tpiite as impressive, as beauti- 
ful, as anytliing in Boris, 'Fhe libretto of Khovantchnui, winch 
is based on a fugitive* idea of Stassov’s, and which Mussorg- 
sky eleveltiped by eiildiiug the needed historical information 
from a lunhitmie of books, evidently stirred Inm far more 
than the* exeellc'ut (aigol story around which he wrote The 
Fair. Its tlienu* die ((indi<t betwe<*n the old and the new in 
s<*venteendi itaitui V Russi.i was exactly die sort of thing to 
inflame a typit,il man of tiu* lifieratiug sixties. 

dlie cential 11, iw (jf Khoi*ant(hina, as we know it, is its dif- 
fuseiu'ss, its lack of dominating druaeters around wliom con- 
fliil slmnhi iiH’vitaldy lage. It seeans as if Mussorgsky tried to 
show as many tiifhneiii types as he possibly eotdei, and the re- 
stdt is that the stagr is too edteii idled with an unindividuali/.ed 
<<mfusioii a coidusion ufiieh may In* very mut h like life it- 
st‘If, hut whidi lacks sullu irni dtamatic’ ccinceuuation to focus 
oui' atCcaiiicai. Out svinpadues haw to shift so often that, even- 
tually wv have none* at ad, Rtisa Newmarcli hit off a line com- 
parison wtien shr said: " Khovantehina leminds m of those 
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early ikons belonging to the period when the transport of pic- 
tures through the forests, bogs, and wilderness of Russia so 
restricted their distribution that the religious painter resorted 
to the expedient of representing on one canvas as tuany saiirts 
as could be packed into it.” 

Nikolai Andreivich Rimsky- Korsakov, the youngest of the 
Five, and, next to Tchaikovsky, the most jKtpular of all Rus- 
sian composers, would never have made tiic mistake of crowd- 
ing too many saints into one ikon. The story of his fifty years 
as an active composer, from his fumltling musital .MlC's to 
that last period when he was the most revered master of tech- 
niques outside Germany, is one of constant self-<Ii,s< ipline, hus- 
banding of forces, polishing, filing, tempering, and revising. 
Had Rimsky confined this self-dLscipliue to him.self atul luit 
extended it to the works of others — ^some of them original 
geniuses — he would have left a fairer name. 

Unfortunately, rather like the jiest who has some inner drive 
always to touch fresh paint, this unrelenting r/utgw/cr mtaiaie 
felt it his duty to Rimsky-Korsakovise the “flawed” scores of 
Dargomizlusky, Borodin, and Mu.s.sorgsky, to con<‘ct their ex- 
cessive audacities, to give them an alien suavity, and, in short, 
to provide them with a shimmering outer gjirment not pre- 
cisely their own. A .sample of Rimsky’s noble self-dedication 
follows: “Only when I have revi,sed the whole of Mu.ssorgsky's 
works shall I begin to be at peace and feel that my comcience 
is clear; for then I shall have done all that can anti ought to be 
done for his compositions and his memory." Tims, as Mrs. 
Newmarch acidly observed, “When it came to a tjuestion of 
what he believed to be an offense against art, he .saved his 
friend’s musical .soul at the expeme of his originality." We must 
agree that Rimsky’s highmindetl smugness is infuriating. But 
it is irrelevant to a fair judgment of his own tompositions, 
which are among the most delicious fruits of the Ritssian musi- 
cal efflorescence. 

Yet, any evaluation of Rimsky’s fifteen operas (and the same 
stricture can be applied to his songs and instrumental pieces) 
must begin with the admi.ssion that these fiuits tome all too 
obviously from a single tree. Gerald Abraham, the tnosi reliable 
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guide tliroiigli the labyrinth of Russian music, has pointed out 
that Rimsky '^practically sums up the aesthetic contribution to 
music of the entire group." At one point or another in his 
operas, the influence of each of his great Russian contempo- 
raries, as well ais (glinka, is patent. Nevertheless, so pervasive is 
Rimsky;s own musical personality that though it is possible to 
mistake one of his operas tor another, it is quite impossible 
to mistake any one of them for the work of anyone else. 

Rimsky *s first o[)era. Pskovityanka, dates from the years of 
his closest intimacy ivith Mussorgsky: begun in 1868, it was 
finished in 1872. 'riiis was a crude affair— an imitation of his 
friend’s mingling of Dargomi/lisky and folk music — but was 
prodiuTcl with ponderal)le success in 1873, partly because of 
the political coimotations of some of the music (Rimsky, at 
tweuty-niae, was already an old fashioned liberal, and had had 
censor trcnilde). In tlie following three years, during which he 
was working haicl at lianuony and counterpoint, lie must have 
fretted about tfie crudities of l\skmntyanka, for even before be- 
ginning a seccuid cipeta, he spent two yt*ars completely polish- 
ing this first one and adding a prologue. 'The second version, 
notable cbiefiy for casting out whatever attractive roughness 
he had acliieved in t!ic* first, introduced much extraneous mat- 
ter hy w^ay of displaying ins newly found teelmic'al knowledge. 
No one likeal it, iind it was newer procluc*c‘d, its sole virtue even 
to its perpetrator being its solid respeetaliility. Klcvcn years 
later, Rimsky sCaited on a second revision, during which tlie 
jirologuc* was dctac bed and made into a one-act opera, Boyarina 
Vera Shrl(^^!^a, 

llie thiid IShiHHixanka was finishc*d in iHpg, and five yc^irs 
later providc^d, in tlu’ uile of Ivan tlie 1 enible, one of the 
earlicsst of (‘.fialiapin’s triumplis. For years, Rimsky had been 
revising his woiks, and lu’ was able, adter^ the completion of 
the third to make tliis curious pronouncement 

of virtuems sc*lf exatuinat ion: "I c losed my account tvith my 
past. Not (Jiie of my inajcu' works of tlie |K‘riod Indore May 

•Or inmitilf in wlirii the* woml rrvhioii half ihmr. Rim«ky*i own 

fffiitrtnrnc is maurwhat olnuur an tht’^ hut cithri intctprriation ii ad- 

misiihlc. 
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Night [his second opera, composed in 1878] remained in its 
original form.” It is tins final version of Fskotniyanka that lias 
become known, particularly in France, as Ixmn le terrible. 

Never agtiin did Rimsky^Korsakov labor so liard and drear- 
ily on an opera as lie did on IKskoxntyanka, May Night, his next 
opera, was a facile essay in the Cilinka style, and overflows with 
liright folk color of an agreeable if not very memorable sort. 
Stil! in the Cdinka mode, he composed Snegiiroehka on a text 
by the jxipular dramatist Ostrovsky. It was composed under 
very happy circumstances, and Rimsky threw himself into die 
work with gusto. The subject— a fantastic fairy tale of pagan 
Russia— appealed to him. and he wrote nuuh of tlie vocal 
score at a country paradise outside Moscow, wheae every sight 
and sound awoke in liim the pantheistic feelings that seetn to 
have inspired heathen tak‘s <if the type of Snegurachka. Al- 
tliough it w’as first pioduced under trying < ir<aimstan< es (its 
great lengtli necessitated cuts that he resentc*d. and, moreover, 
his wife was recovering slowly from Iter first c hildhirtii), Rim- 
sky, years later, when a feeling tliat his poweis were perma- 
nently on the wane liad indueed in him a iiuhhI of sad reminis- 
cence, spoke of Snegiiraehkn, which the nitks had treated 
harsldy, with loving pride. lie felt then, in 189*^, that *\Sneg- 
urochka is not only my best opera, hut. on the whole, jieiliaps 
the liest of all <ontemporary (»peras.‘‘^ One naturally wonders 
exactly what he meant by “contempoiaiy,” hut there is no 
doubt that it is a charming score. 

In 1881, when Snegurachka was finisluxl, Rimsky was not 
the supreme ordiestral wizard that he was to heemue within 
a few years, hut even so, die relatively simple S('ore is already 
charged %vith that magic, that sense <if fantasy, pec uiiar to liim. 
The delicately gamlioling song of held, in *\ct III, is one of his 
loveliest insjurations, while tlie Dame of the Buffoims, from 
the same act, is as broadly Immiding as its name implies. It 
would seem that tliesc* and several ottua mimhers would en- 
dear Snegtirochka to any autlience with a slued of childlike 

* 'I’he mail who could offer himself such antMAMHm w.o ohviouily cm tfir way 
to recovery, 'fen mote etperas weie to ccuue from him Imlote death alone snapped 
his composing, fifteen years later. 
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wonder left, !)ut when the opera was produced, in French, at 
tlie Metro j)olitan. on January 23, 1922, almost forty years to 
a clay after its Moscow Inemiere, it was received without ap- 
parent interest. I'lie niuchdoved Bori was the Snow Maiden, 
and the almost idoli/,ed lk)dan/ky led the orchestra— but a few 
performances eac h in two seasons suHiced to sate New York’s 
appetite. 

During the hftc‘en years tliat elapsed between the completion 
of Snegunuiikii and that of Sadko in iHcjf), Rimsky-Korsakov 
composed two otlier opeias, tlie first of whicli, Mlada, had a curi- 
ous history. AIkhic 1870, S. A. (iedeno\% director of the imperial 
theaters, invited (an, Borodin, Mussorgsky, and Rimsky to 
compcise a collaborative pageant opera with ballet. The first of 
them faidifully comphaed his mediocre share, but the others 
abandoned the projeat after Iialfheartcal attemj)ts. In 1888, 
years after the* Five* had l)ioken u[), and Borodin and Mus- 
sorgsky had dic'd, Auatol I.iadov suggc'StcHi that Rimsky revive 
the idea hu’ lumse'lf alone. lUit there was a curse on it from the 
very beginning, and Rimsky’s own Mlada was manufactured 
rather diau c reMtc'd. He liimself eame to dislike it so much that 
he aefually hugot its name*, and the public, to which it was 
presented in 1892, wesuical of it cpuckly. 

Kven %voise was tlie fate of Rimsky’s attempt to reset that 
k*gend of \’akula tiu* Smitfi winch had fascinated I chaikcmky 
so mudi thin he had ttical twdee to make a suecTssful opera out 
of it. N<i sooiu*! had ‘I Vhaikovsky h(*eu buried tlian Rimsky 
set his own version of tfu* legend, calling it Chrislmas Eve, 
like Mlada. this sulleied from being a synthetic thing, and .so, 
wlieii it \\\is |jut into {maluc tioti in 1895, Napravnik not un- 
justly insisted tm stiingent cutting, Rimsky, the ProcTu.stcss of 
othc*r men s c icMticais, cendd tiot bc*ar to have the* lt*ngth of his 
own alteical. and Itis nerves were cruelly c*Ka<:<'rhated. Fveu 
^voise waac* last minute* cuts aud changes in the libretto- dc*- 
matide-d, aftei the diess tehearsal. by outragcal members of the 
impc'iial lamily, who could n<»t eudute sc*ciug tlu'ir anexsstors-™ 
or evmi their amestors' tombs -cm the* stage. S<j both the 
Romanovs and thc’ Riiiiskys were conspicuously absent from 
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the premiere, and altogether circumstances helped the opera 
into early desuetude. 

Christmcts Eve was the first extended work Rimsky attempted 
after a serious nervous breakdown. Shortly after beginning 
it, he started another opera, likewise of mixed antecedents, 
legendary and historical. This seven-acter, produced in 1898, 
was Sadko, after Le Coq d'or the most popular of his stage 
works. The libretto was his own, its story of an itinerate guzla 
player who falls in love with the Ocean Kings daugliter sup- 
plying Iiim with the fantastic background he could illustrate so 
aptly with his gorgeous pictures. In it, he carefully steered 
clear of tragedy, though there is enough suspense in the action 
to make the story xvorth following. In the lif)retto lie set him- 
self no task that his musical jxiwers could not execute. He {iro- 
vided it with dazzling ballet music and sinuous chromatic 
melodies, particularly, in Act IV, the Song of the Hindu (»uest, 
known the world over as tlie ''Song of IndiaA overwhelmingly 
his most popular fragment. 

No other composer could have competed with Rimsky in 
creating the submarine never-never land of Sadka, 'The effects 
are all his own, but he accepted tools from odiers in creating 
them: from Balakirev and Borodin, he extracted a way of 
achieving national color, from Liszt a pungent chromaticism, 
from Wagner a fuller use of leitmotivs tium he had ever before 
attempted in an opera, and from Liszt's tone jKiems , via 
Wagner, a dramatic: organization of whole scenes on a sym- 
phonic basis. Tliat Rimsky was perfectly conscious of these 
borrowings is obvious, and he once rebuked a too idolatrous 
friend witJi the caustic: admonition: "Study Liszt and Balakirev 
more closely, and you’ll sc*e that a gicut deal in me is — not me," 

Like many of Rimsky's later operas produced after Christmas 
Eve had put him out of favor with the authorities and die im- 
perial family, Sadko was produced at a nongovernment dieater. 
It took thirty-one years to rcadi its American //remure (parts of it 
had already been given in New York in concert, form, under Kurt 
Schindler). On January 25, 1950, the Metropolitan sponsored a 
magnificent production, with Edward Johnson in the title role, 
supported by Fleischer, Bourskaya, Swartliout, and Rafaelo Diaz, 
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who» playing the role of tlic Hindu Guest, had the big moment 
of tfic perfornianei‘. The opera was popular, attaining sixteen per- 
formances in tlircc seasons, after which it was dropped. It is hard 
to imderstaiul why it lias never been revived. 

Between Sndko and Rimsky’s last operative masterpiece, Le 
Coq d’or, the completion of which was practically coincidental 
with his dt^itli in 1908, lie com{)ose(h besides four Russian 
operas, three with foreign subject matter. The third of the 
non-Russian group, Mozart and Salieri (1H97), is altogether the 
most curious of Rimsky’s operas. Based on Pushkin’s reading 
of tlie 1KIW distreditc'd idea that Mozart was poisoned by the 
jealous Salieri, it superim[)oses Dargomizhsky’s idea of musical 
“truth” <ni a d<*liherate imitation of Mo/art’s musical style. In 
the original protliution, (‘Jialiapin was a convincingly fiendish 
Salieri, and for some years this was one of his favorite imper- 
sonations. 

dlu* fiuir Russian <jpc*ias of tlie same period are of varying 
interest. 'I'lie IcMst attia< tive of tiiem, 77 /c I'sars Bride (1898)— 
Russian folk omes with a dash of lU/et is among the four 
Rimsky operas lu*ard in New York (New Amsterdam Theater, 
May 9, i9t.?tn in Russian). Rimsky followed it with The Legend 
of l\sar Saliatt ( 1 Hcip 1900), <uie of die most glowing of his scores, 
again with Wagmaian machinery and symplumically built-up 
scencss. Ac t HI contains the hrilliamly contriveal ‘'Flight of the 
BumidelH’e/’ a faithful evocatiem of that insect’s erratic flight 
and drcmiie; noiscc ‘I lie fnrniiere of this ojiera, at Moscow in 
Oc tober, ic|ocn was conduc ted Iry Ippolitovdvauov, himself one 
of Rimsky’s pupils and a composer of numerous operas flatter- 
ingly imitative’ of his master.* In November, 1940, a cut, Eng- 
lish vcasicai of l\uir Saliati, called llie Bumble Bee Prince^ wa.s 
piTsentcal in Nenv Voik, to an audienc e of children, through the 
efforts of junior Piogiams, Inc., a nonprofit organization 
hc^aded by Mis. nouuliy McFadden, a New jersey music lover 
%vho luid lieiself made the translation. 

‘fhe l.egetid of Kashehey the Deathless (190002) is an ad» 

* li clfiri fjf»i wrm hirly fhai l|»|i<iliiov 77 k Bnrrimdf, ^ Sovkf 

wiiUrii. iu ilir tiUh >cmj, to the ahl huitastu; 

riHwIrt. 
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vanced score, pitting diatonic harmonies against chromatic in 
an attempt to point up die differentiation lietween human and 
supernatural elements. The last of the four Russian operas was 
The Tale of the Inthsihle City of Kitezh (190*^-04). Except for 
the fact that Rimsky went on to ivrite one more opera, this 
might be called his PanifaL Strongly influenced, like Kashchey, 
by Wagners lengtliy essay on the sacred and the profane, this 
opera is almost its Slav counterpart in sumptuous religious cere* 
menial, pervasive mysticism, moments of luxated fieshliness. 
Yet, tfiis glittering score lacks drama, has simiething of tlie stasis 
of a By'/antine mosaic. 

In 1905, at a time when Russian blunders in iier war with 
Japan were reflected in local disorders of a revolutionary na- 
ture, Rimsky, l)y ids defense of the rights of stndent dissenters, 
broke with the antliorities and imexpeetedly found hitnself tlie 
hero of the liberal groups. When a temporary lian on Ids music 
had been lifted, it became tremendously popular. Meanwldle, 
these events contributed strongly to Rimsky's feeling of <lis- 
illusionment xind spiritual malaise. On September .}. HiofJ, 
while summering at the Lake of (Jarda, he wrote finis to Ids 
autobiognij)hy, thinking tltat his career as a < omposer w’as at an 
end. He had seriously underestimated Ids powers: before ipoCJ 
was over, he liad entered the cockt’row tlienu^ of Le (loq tVor in 
his notelK)ok ami tluis was on the eve of Ids finest addevemem 
in the ojreratic field. His rage over governmental stuj)idity in 
the war with Japan was bearing fruit, and for once in his life 
he felt a violent personal drive to make musit . 

Rimsky found precisely tlie arsenal of his own scorn in PusIt 
kin's fairy-tale satire on the officialdom of an earlier day, llic 
libretto of Le (loq (Tor is as preposterous, its haul tt> follow, as 
that of Die Zauherflote, and for the same reason: we do not 
possess the entire key to either. We are told that tlie bumbling 
King Dodon represents Nicholas H, that the couruil of war in 
Act I mirrors the Inireaucracy tfiat Imngied things for Russia, 
but we do not know tlie functions of most of the iuher charac- 
ters and situations. Yet, Rimsky, like Mo/art, holds us witti Ids 
music, whether the lifiretto adds up to sometldiig or not. In 
Le (loq (Lor, lie is altogether at his best, even though tlie score 
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has not the (lriif>guig richness of some of the others, Kitezh, 
for instance. To t t>nipensate, Rimsky’s flair for the typical, the 
oiioinatopoetic. and the illustrative was never more sure. His 
picjuant liannonies, flowing melodies, prismatic colors, and 
shifting rhythms create with their own magical touch the fairy- 
story world. Throughout, his deft, iratusparent orchestration 
answers each vihration of the lissome fantasy. 

It is not strange that Lc Coq d'or is Rimsky’s best-known 
opera: from tlie lirst triumphant performance at Moscow in 
May, 19 to. almost two years after the compo.ser’s death, down 
to the (>r<‘s<-nt. it has held its place as. next to Boris Godunov, 
the most poj)tdar of Ru.ssian operas. At the Metropolitan, where 
it seas introduced on Mar<h <i, t()i8, in a French translation 
by the noted (Iteek musi< ologist, M. D. ('.alvocore.ssi, with a 
dottble c;ist in the Fokiiu- version of dancers on the stage and 
singers in th<- [n't. !.f C.oq d'or has iteen given more than fifty 
times. Barrientos. Biaslau, Sundelius, Didur, and Diaz were 
the [nincijial singers. whil<‘ Rosina (ialli, the future wife of 
(katti-Tasa/z.i. ami .\dolf Holm led the miming dancers. This 
version aroused the wrath of .several local commentator.s, among 
them the jiowerful (litii of the Noxo York Tribune, H. F.. 
Krehhiel. hut it was not until tpjjfl that a stniight singing ver- 
sion was .substituted, .\mong so[)rano.s who followed Barrientos 
as the Queen of .Shemakha, atul .so had the [irivilege of singing 
the .secoml most famous of Rimsky's ojieratic airs— the Hymn 
to the .Sun have heen (iani.son, (ialli (ain i, Thalia Saba- 
nieeva, Talley, ami Bous. In retem years, Pinza justly scored a 
real hit as King I)o<lon. 

Rimsky just < s( ,i|)e<l being a genius a situation that he him- 
self recogni/eil, but tlie esca[)e was sufluient to make his music, 
clevetly connived, be.iutiiully [lut together ihougli it is, finally 
unsalisf.u toiy to dwell with. With him. it is the first iin[)re.ssi()n 
that counts, and it is lair to say that the first imjire.ssion is 
often magnifurnt, .is is indeed natural in the works of an artist 
who founded .so m.iny of his effeiis on [iiigeantry and cere- 
monial. It is not only that these effects have a <ertain easily 
reiogni/alile f.imily tesi'inblame, but also that re[>eated hear- 
ings of any one Rimsky <om[K)sition. even such dazzling master- 
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works as Le Coq d’or and Scheherazade, bring no new 
experiences. There is simply nothing beneath those perfect 
surfaces. The truth is that aridity derives logically from Rim- 
sky’s lack of conviction in what he was doing. This is no 
theorizing after the fact — he condemned himself out of his own 
mouth: “I doubt if you would find anyone in the whole world 
more incredulous of everything supernatund. fantastic, phan- 
tasmal, or lying beyond the grave, and yet as an artist it is just 
these things that I love above all. And ceremoniai —whM could 
be more intolerable than ceremonial? . . . Yet with what de- 
light I have depicted 'ceremoniar in music! No — -I'm definitely 
of the o[)inion that art is e.ssentially the most enchanting and 
intoxicating of lies!” 

Standing considerably apart from his Russian nationalist 
contemjKJraries, but not tpiite .so far as c<Ttain of his critics 
have asserted, is Piotr Ilyich Tchaikovsky. The composer of 
almost a dozen operas, the first written svheu he was still a 
prentice at his craft, and the last after all of his major works 
except the Sixth Symphony, he was generally unsuccessful in 
this genre. This intensely subjective matt <<)ul<l convimingly 
set only librettos that contained < haracters with wlmm he could 
sympathetically identify himself, ami it is precisely in Augen 
Oniegin (1878) and Pique-Dame (iHpo), his most popular 
operas, that he found protagonists tvho reflecte<l his own sjririt- 
ual struggles. The chief appeal of these .settles is the deeply felt 
lyricism that ebbs and rises with his own (ollaboration with 
the stage characters, and it is through this lyrit ism that the 
audience is reached. 

For Eugen Oniegin and Pique-Dame are fumlamentally little 
more than projections of Tchaikovskyan mood. Formally, their 
composer did nothing to enrich opera: content to bill back on 
the easily learned structme of Meyerbeer, he filled it otit with 
melodies that, at their convincing and beautifid best, are tjuitc 
beyond the German's short-winded muse. .Meyerbeer’s genius 
for the theatrically apt 'I'chaikovsky totally lacked, and the mo- 
ments of dramatic power in his ojieras are accidentally wrought 
by the lyric pa.ssages themselves. The glib use of Italian :ind 
French musical phra.seology is the irrelevant mimicry of a mas- 
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ter assimilator, as is his occasional, and almost invariably un- 
dramatic. use ol leitmotivs. Tchaikovsky was an eclectic less by 
conviction than by the circumstances of self-education, and 
he as willinj^ly took for liis purjioscs a Russian folk tune as a 
phrase or two from the Occidental past. Thus, to deny Slavic 
influence in I t htiikovsky's work is to deny his whole modus 
opemfidi. 

Tchaikovsky was thirty-nine years old when the Pushkin- 
inspired Eui^tn Oniefrin was produced for the first time in iSyg. 
It failed, hut wliat hurt him more tlian public indifference was 
the hostile silence of Anton Rubinstein, who had traveled from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow to bear it. As the creator of numerous 
colossal stage works, ^ the great pianist rvas regarded by the 
then far less tcaunviuxl IVliaikovsky as an oracle. After five 
ycvirs of lu^gha t, Onirgin was restaged at St. Petersburg by im- 
|H*riaI command, and tlie acc laim was so vociferous that after 
that niglit 'IVhaikcnsky’s fame snowballed. 

As early as Walter Damrosch conducted a concert version 

of Oniegm, in English, at (larnegie Hall, New York, with Emilio 
de (h>gc^r/a singing the’ title* nile. On March the Metro- 

politan mountc'd an Italian veasion of On/egin, witli Dc Luca as 
the Byronic baritone liero, Mu/io as the badly abust*d Tatiana, 
and Martinelli and Didur in sttpporting roles. The opera lasted 
two seasons seven ptaformames in ail. On O( tol)er 28, 1940, the 
Philadelphia Opcaa Company revivcal Onie^in for a single per- 
formance* in Pliiladelpltia, usitig a new Eaiglish translation, but 
failing mualy to win either audience or critics. Onirgin seems fated 
to hv icauemhtac’d as the source of tire soprano's ''Letter Scene,'' 
a familiar wait/ hum Act H. and the polonaise from Act HI. 

Yet, evc’U m<u<* im*lanclioly lias hcaai the* lustcrry of Pique-Dame, 
almost the* Inst ninetecarth centm y Russian opera to he stagcal in 
tlie United Stales. I)c*spite Chistav Mahler as ccmductor and a fine 
Ckaiiian singing cast lieaded Iry the gigantic Ikihemian tenor, Leo 
Slc*/ak. and his c< unpat iitu Emmy Destinn, Alma Chuck, and Didur, 
New Yolk askcal for only iluee rc*pcattions aftca' tlic* Metropolitan 
premiere of Maitfi r,. it|io. In 1922, Pique Dame (wliich has a 
liliretto by ‘Ec haikov\ky's hrothta- Modc’St, based on a Pushkin story) 

* Maf aiir <if whidi lun nuumlrtl m tlrflrctin^t ihr itnirse of opera cmc milU- 
lartrr, 
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was sui^ by a Russian company at the New Amsterdam Theater. 
At present, it can saircely be said to survive even iir excerpts out- 
side the Soviet Union, where both it and Eugen Onicgin have won 
astounding popularity in recent years, one of the reasons l>eing, 
perhaps, that Stalin has declared them his favorite operas. 

Russian opera as such produced little effect on the formal 
development of opera, chiefly becau-se it never emancipated 
itself from the episodic. On the purely musical sitle, the story 
is different. First in driblets, then in a widening str eam, Rir.ssiau 
rrrusic — its harmonies, rhythrrrs. color, sheer vitality, and fresh 
feelirrg for irrstrrrttretrtal timbres and cornbirratiorrs- -flowed 
into the receptive tirtistic irtragintition of Wester rr Firropean 
rrmsicians. Wherr Delnrssy first cupped his ear to its [luttgent 
sounds, it was an exotic oittlarrder frorrr the Fast. Wlu-ti .Stta- 
virrsky, Rirti.sky-Kor.sakov’s rrrost famed pujril, hatl become the 
admitted leader of rrtoderrr music (oittsirle of a (iettnatry that, 
even in its mo.st arid period of devittrli/ed th<-oti/iug. refusetl 
to surrender leadershijr), it .seemed for a time that the tribrrtary 
stream would altogether alworb the inditlgeru par ent. Qitir kly. 
that crisis pa.ssed, atrd today Rir.ssiatr tmrsic has lost its pre- 
eminence and becotrre btrt orre of the rrratty .sources of whatever 
richness nroderrr rrutsic rtray jro.ssess. 



Chapter XIX 

Verdi 


T he year 1813 was a great one, particularly for the Germans. 

At the battle of Leipzig, Napoleon suffered the defeat that 
broke the backbone of his power, and in the town of Leipzig 
itself was born Richard Wagner, who was to assert the great- 
ness of German music and to become its symbol. The same 
year, at Munich, young Meyerbeer managed to have his first 
opera — a German one — produced, and so raised delusory hopes 
among his admirers, particularly Weber, that he was to be a 
prophet of musical Teutonism. In 1813, German opera was 
not much, and an impartial observer could have been forgiven 
for believing that it had begun with Die Entfuhrung aus dem 
Serail and Die Zauberflote and ended with Fidelio. Everywhere 
the Italians, pure and adulterated, had their few feeble rivals 
on the run. In Paris, Cherubini reigned, and Spontini, though 
momentarily under a cloud, had great things still ahead of 
him. Even in remote Muscovy, Italian composers and their 
imitators amused the court and the great nobles. In Italy, too, 
1813 was an annus mirabilis, Rossini, only three years a prac- 
ticing maker of operas, found his fecundity almost unequal to 
the task of satisfying his enraptured admirers — he gave them 
Tancredi and three others, and still they clamored for more. 
Finally, the same year, far from the great world of Paris, the 
decaying splendors of Venice, and the solid bourgeois comforts 
of Leipzig, there was born, in an insignificant village of a paltry 
Italian state, Giuseppe Verdi, 

During the twenty-six years that elapsed between Verdi’s 
birth and the staging of his first opera, Oberto, conte di Boni- 
facio, the face of opera in Italy changed completely, Rossini 
had turned himself into a composer of French operas, and then 
retired from active composition. Bellini had already gone his 
brief and limpid way. But Donizetti, with four good years 
ahead of him, was at the peak of his career. Not having been 
much exposed to Rossini’s late French operas, with their heavier 

355 
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orchestration and richer harmonies, Italy, in 1839, was still 
producing composers content with diatonic haniionics. flawing 
tunes, the barest of guitaiiike accompaniments, and a nicely 
assorted selection of pretty vocal effects. Verdi, t<^ judge by the 
mildly successful Oherio. was to be one of tiiein; the scxu*e was 
at once lal)eled Bellinian— and looks that way. Ohrrfa was an 
old-fashioned opera seria, its comic successor— C hi (tiarfia di 
regno— zn old-fashioned opera buff a. 

Without accepting as dogma the idea tliat only suffering can 
produce a work of art, it must he sai<l that Verdi s very next 
opera, Nabucodonosor (irreverently tu<*knanuHl .V/ihiicco by 
the composer), which shows an astonishing advaiue over !iis 
first two efforts, was composed after tiie <leath of his wife and 
infant daughter and a serious illness of his own. Nalrtuxo is 
indivkiuars work and already slunvs traits dtai can definitely 
be pointed to as Verdian. It lias drive and rude vigor that well 
com|>ensatc for an appalling libretto, fretjuem gaueheries, ;md 
stretches of pure lianality. In the wortls of I'oye, the < harat ters 
“live separate and genuine musical lives of tlieir own/* Nalnieea 
is, indeed, so full of promise that it is surjuising tfiat iiiue years 
— and twelve operas— {lassed before Verdi < i<‘ated a tfioiougldy 
satisfactory opera. 

Why did Verdi develop so slowly? d he duet reason is that, 
not being a man of eontcmplative imellet t, he wan kerl tilings 
out through expericnee— by the triaband ei ror system. By < (un- 
parison, Wagner, once his serious rareer as an (jjHuatic <<jm 
poser had begun, advance<l on seven league bo<us, mainly be» 
cause he thought things out before trying them. He tlumght out 
the whole libretto problem long ami earnestly, for ex^imiile, 
and even wrote his own librettos because lu* felt ttiat lie knew 
exactly what tliey ought to contain. Veidi, on the other hand, 
shows no signs of ever Iiaving tliought aljout the libietto as an 
aesthetic problem and was generally t|uite willing to accept any 
book that came to his hand so long as it i'ontained a teiv dra’^ 
malic situations, the more violent the better. His letters stitnv 
him haggling with his lilrrettists over details, hut rarely piercing 
to the cs,sential weaknesses of their tvork. <)nc<* he had accepted 
a libretto, he attacked its detail with .slirewclness and atcimeii, 
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but he might have composed fewer operas and developed faster 
if he had earlier learned to question the worth-whileness of his 
subject matter. 

Far from trying to foist upon an unwilling public a new 
conception of opera, Verdi considered himself a devoted servant 
of the public. What changes he ultimately effected in the fabric 
of opera were due to an honest workman’s determination to 
give that public the best he had in him, and not to a conscious 
revolutionary’s determination to reform either opera or opera- 
goers. In his early days, before his public was international, and 
when it was confined to an Italy in the throes of a long-drawn- 
out struggle for liberty and unity, Verdi was so much its servant 
that he gave it good rousing patriotic tunes more often than the 
music most properly demanded by the situations of the libretto. 

/ Lombardi alia prima crociata (1843), which followed Nor 
bucco, shows at their worst the faults of a Verdi groping his 
way toward maturity. On the credit side, it has his flair for 
dramatic emphasis, apt underlining of character, and dynamic 
melody. Also partly on the credit side, but partly not, is its full, 
vigorous, and sometimes noisy scoring, certainly a relief after 
Donizetti’s feeble accompaniments, but at its worst too remi- 
niscent of the town band. It was this sort of scoring that was 
demanded by the rabble-rousing tunes his admirers could turn 
into marching songs and battle cries. Deep on the debit side 
are the libretto — a thoroughly incredible hodgepodge of high- 
flown historical romanticism — and those places where Verdi’s 
nervous energy shrills into strident vulgarity or his easy tune- 
making degenerates into banality. 

It cannot be said that Ernani (1844), which was the first of 
Verdi’s operas to carry his name beyond the Alps, was much of 
an improvement: in it, the bad simply does not outweigh the 
good, as it definitely does in I Lombardi. The libretto, an 
adaptation of Victor Hugo’s Hernani (it was one of Verdi’s 
quaintly naive ideas that any good play would necessarily make 
a good libretto), was the first furnished him by Francesco Maria 
Piave, a hard-working mediocrity whom the composer un- 
critically favored for eighteen years, until, that is, Piave was 
incapacitated by paralysis. 
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In a very short time, Ernani was given in Vienna, where Doni- 
zetti supervised it, in Paris, in London, and in New York, where, 
after being first heard at the Park Theater, on April 15, 1847,* 
was used, on the following November 22, to open the first season 
of the Astor Place Opera House (whose orchestra was notoriously 
unruly and unwilling to co-operate), the principal lessee of which 
was Salvatore Patti, father of the famous Adelina. Ernani, too, 
reached San Francisco in 1853, the first grand opera to be sung 
there. It was not produced at the Metropolitan until January 28, 
1903, when Marcella Sembrich headed a cast that included Scotti 
and fldouard de Reszke. After three performances, it was dropped 
until December 8, 1921, being revived then for Rosa Ponselle, with 
Martinelli, Danise, and Mardones. It has now been out of the reper- 
toire a dozen years, and survives only on the concert platform 
through ''Ernani, involami,'* which, though a plea for elopement, 
is strangely unurgent. The much finer "O sommo Carlo'* can be 
heard only on records, for it requires a chorus to support the bari- 
tone. It was as the heroine Elvira that the eighteen-year-old Pauline 
Lucca, one of the most individual singing talents of the mid- 
nineteenth century, made her debut, at Olmiitz, on September 14, 

1859* 

The four operas that followed Ernani advanced Verdi’s de- 
velopment not an inch, but, in view of the way he worked, the 
mere experience of composing them no doubt helped. Then 
came Macbeth, which caused him more heartburnings, over 
many years, than any other of his numerous works. He was 
passionately attached to it,f as he wished, through it, to offer 
fitting homage to Shakespeare, his lifelong idol. Unfortunately, 
it turned out to be, not a total failure (for that, at least, might 
have closed that chapter peremptorily), but one of those odd 
changelings that contain, amid many excellences, some fatal 

♦ I Lombardi was the first Verdi score heard in the United States — ^at Palmo’s 
Opera House, New York, on March 3, 1847. 

t Verdi was only one of a number of composers who have been fascinated by 
Macbeth, beginning with Milton’s friend Matthew Locke, whose incidental music 
on the theme dates from 1672, and has been described as “a pure emanation 
of genius.” Beethoven’s notebooks contain sketches for the overture and opening 
chorus of a projected opera on the subject. Completed Macbeth^ exist by the 
French violinist Hippolyte Chelard, whose libretto was furnished by the com- 
poser of the Marseillaise, and by Ernest Bloch, whose version was produced in 
Paris in 1910. Shostakovich’s Lady Macbeth of Mzensk has nothing to do with 
Shakespeare. 
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flaw. Bccau.so 1 k‘ Knavl its excellences, Verdi accepted the flaw 
a.s a cha!leu<>c, and toyed -aiKl sonictimes toiled — at reconstruc- 
tion ofl' and on for eighteen years. It was his evil fortune that 
his own and Piave’s original libretto was bad, more of the same 
that his liieitd .-Vndtea Mallei s rc^touchings were worse, and 
fintilly. that the hrench translation for the 1865 Paris produc- 
tioii was the* W(H"st <jf all.'* 

But Verdi had onh luiuself to !>laiiie for not realizinir, after 
his first disap|Kiintuu‘nt with Machrth in 18.17, it required, 
not revision, hut complete renvriting. Yet, as the revising he 
did fiir Paris helo!ige<I to his ntaturity, he very much improved 
his first ideas, and added others. It was this later score that was 
entluisiasti<al!y afqjlaudetl when Mnrbetli was revived in Ger- 
many soiiu* ye ars ago. lliat ,seore is chiefly in VexdVs advanced 
idumh fnic vvvn in the first draft he Irul l)een laboring toward 
a new conception of opera. In 1848. writing to Salvatore C'am- 
marano, oiic’ <jf fns lilneutists. al)out a projeeaed i)erformancc of 
Muflirih at Napl<*s, lu* aired some then radical ideas about the 
imjKUtaiK’e of unifuni tmisieodramatit effect: 

I undcrstarul that you are rcfiear.siug Marhrth, and as this 
o|K*ra interests iiu- more than any otlier, I ask yon to allow me 
to say a few wtnds about it. Mme d adolini is. I believe, to sing 
Lady Mae bet h, ami I atu astonishetl tliat site should have un- 
dertaken the part. You know liow higidy I tlunk of Mme 
‘Ladoliiu, atui she knows it too; hut in all our interests I tliink 
it lacrssaiv t<i irinark (hat sfu* lias t<M) gr<*ac (jualities for this 
pan! dliis mav s<’ein an atisunlityl Mme'radolini has a beauti- 
ful face ami l<H*ks |*<M)d, and I would have Luily Macbeth ugly 
and wi<ke<l, Kfim* Ladtslini sings to perhation, ami 1 would 
mu have Latiy Madnuh sing at all, Mme dadolini has a won- 
derful voice, deal, Htputi, and powerful, and Lady MadKUh's 
voice should be hard, stifha!, and dark. Mm<‘ d‘adolini*s voice 
is thr vuue of an angel, and Lady Macbeth's should he the 
voice of a clt vil. Phsoe bring these comments to tlu* notice of 
dic' dtrcafois, of Maesfio Mcatadaiue. who will uudc*rst;uKl my 

* 'Tlrtf piecliH Imti a f.uhur, S.iiui S;tvns, who lunl hern armirtrci to Mm- 
ifrth, I tiiiifiiriifrtl hiUrth. m ho lijnsonis "i siii'grstrtl foC.nvalho i!i,,u I walte a 
fllmitrih for niijugti lu* gjftcntc’d to |,nt( on Verctrs 

MiM:hrih. It wso .m tiurt huUur .iiitl ctot turn tfuity Uumsurul 
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ideas better than any one, and of Mine Tadolini herself, and 

do what you think for the best. 

It was along these lines, rather than by means of leitmotivs 
and other Wagnerian techniques, that Verdi approaclied a sort 
of music drama that was certainly not Wagnerian, htit was quite 
as valid. He never laheletl his most advanced scores "music 
dramas,” or advertised his innovations, and Wagner was there- 
fore credited automatically with all the reforms. Witli’s reti- 
cence in this direction was tiuite natural, for tluntgh there is 
evidence that he knew where he was. however slowly, going, 
he never wrote theory music as such. Until the [nthlication of 
his correspondence many years after his death, the puf)lic had 
no way of knosving that \''erdi Itad coirscious aims of any sott. 
Only if audiences listened analytically to his best ojH'ras .se- 
riatim, from Macbeth on. could they tieduce the lact that Verdi 
was as much a creative revolutionist as Wagner. 

Of the six operas (one of them a French version of I Lom- 
bardi) between Macbeth and Ri^oletto, only two aie of interest, 
one for historical rea.son.s, the other for musical. / Masnadieri. 
based on Schiller's Die Rauber, was the first op<’ra Verdi wrote 
expressly for foreign production. Its reteption at its I,ondon 
j>rcmu)re, on July aa, iH.jy. was none too happy, tlespite Find's 
a[)pcararrce as its heroine. Ciiorley. who.se anti[)athv to Wuli's 
music was to be almost lifelong, pontificatetl: "I let Amalia 
. . . could not have pleased had it been giveit by .S.iint (let ilia 
and Melpomene in one, .so utterly worthless was tin* music.” 

Chorley was cjuite as .stringent about the also .St liiller in- 
spired Luisa Miller (tH.jy) when it was first gis'en in London 
about a decade later; "'rheie :ue staccato .screams in it enough 
to content any lover of shocking excitemt*nt; hut the entire 
texture of the music implies fl can hut fant vi eitlier a feeble 
mistake or else a want of power ott the j>arf of an .utificer who, 
obviously (as Signor 'Verdi docs) demanding situation and pa.s- 
sion and agony to kindle the fire utider Ids eauidtou, has also 
only one alphabet, one grammar, one dictionary, whatsoever the 
scene, what.soever the country -orte cantahile, one spasmoflic 
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bravura, one ieverish crescendo, as the average tools by pressure 
of wliicli the stress on the public is to be strained out.’' 

But Luisa MiHwr is l)euer than that. It starts with the advan- 
tage of a su|H‘rior Injok, wiiich must not be judged by the fact 
that its tliree acts are entitled ‘‘Love,” "Intrigue,” and "Poison.” 
It is put ttjgcthcr witli great care and cunning (it is an unusually 
erudite scene for tliis j)eriod of Verdi’s development), and 
shows \a‘rdi treating new types of situation and character. The 
way in wliich simple, effective touches are produced by learned 
musical means adumbrates Falsta[f, while the intimacy of the 
situations and the iumieliness of the characters look forward to 
Iji I'mpiaia. Far from being anything like the monstrosity 
Chorley makes it out to be, Luisa Miller is comparatively re- 
strained in tone, and is altogether a work of considerable charm, 
l lie ovei lure is cme of the best Verdi composed, 

Chculey ended hi% demmeiation with an arrogant guess: "I can- 
not conceive any Knglisli atidieuce returning to Luisa Miller, and 
fancy tiuit already the opera may be dead in Italy.” Almost seventy- 
five yeais later, Ijnsu MUler was revived by the Sadler’s Wells 
company. In Anuaica, its career dates from a production at Castle 
Ciurden, New Vuik, on Jidy 20, iHr,.p In the Academy of Music, it 
was stmg oil October 20, iHHti, with (dulia Valda (a Boston so- 
prano, whose rc'al name was Julia Wlieelock, and wlio had made 
her del)ut at Pavia, s(*ven years earlier, as Leonora in II Troxmtore) 
in tlie name role. ‘LIk’ Metropolitan did not stage it until De- 
cember 21, wlten Rosa Ponselle was the Luisa, assisted by 

Marion IVlva, Lauii V<ilpi. I)e Luca, and Pavel Ludikar, with 
Serafin conductitig. I lie opera was recTived tepidly and reached 
only a handftd <d perftirmames. It is l)y no means improbable, 
liowtner, dtaf iMiui Md/cr and Mat heth~nuxy soon be revived 
successfully. 

Witli Hiiudetio, his seventc*cmth opera, Vc*rdi wrote a master- 
piece. I hu|iirstional)lY everyfliing about the score proclaims 
if to hr so. As staged, it is anything l)ut a niasterpieta^---— tlirough 
no fault 01 omission of Veidi s. In it, lie Imgan hieaking down 
the liatriers tiruveeii the individual numliers ami tlie encom- 
passing actiem, tending toward a camtiuuous musical flow; he 
arrivc'd at a masieiv. just tins side of supreme, of character crea- 
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tion, and he reached a new high in the projection of atmosphere. 
He was merely stating the truth when, on being urged to trans- 
fer to a much altered libretto music he had already completed, 
he retorted: ‘‘My music — good or bad as it may be — is written 
in no casual manner”: in much of Rigoletto, music fuses indis- 
solubly with action. Only when he fails to examine the dramatic 
requirements of a situation, and falls back upon traditional rule 
of thumb and operatic convention does Verdi show that he had 
not quite arrived. 

Let us cite the three vocal touchstones of the opera, which — 
so vicious has the tradition become — ^are now almost the only 
reasons why Rigoletto is popular. '"Caro nome/^ meant to be 
a hushed, rapt, and exquisite meditation, comes ofiE as a bravura 
piece for whatever lady is displaying her vocal athletics at the 
time. "La donna e mobile,'' that perfect signature of the perfect 
libertine, establishes the Duke’s character at once, and is used 
in the last scene to point the tragic irony of the entire opera. 
The tenor who plants himself downstage, and then sings it for 
applause, destroys Verdi’s dramatic intentions. Finally, the 
great quartet, "Bella figlia dell' amore," is a triumph of emo- 
tional counterpoint, with each character assigned an individ- 
ually apt melodic line. Verdi’s aim was to give each of them 
a spiritual separateness. As "Bella figlia" is usually rendered, it 
is made to sound as if (gestures apart) the four of them had 
decided to get together for a bout of part-singing. Is it any 
wonder that Rigoletto is dismissed by otherwise sensitive people 
as mere organ-grinder’s music — 2l succession of tunes that you 
either do or do not like? 

The tenseness of political conditions in 1850 was responsible 
for many changes in the book of Rigoletto. Founded on Hugo’s 
Le Roi s'amuse, a ferocious drama built around the libertine 
Francis I, it came near to sharing the fortunes of its model. 
Hugo had dared to defy the government of Louis-Philippe, and 
the play had been banned after the first night. The Austrian 
censors objected violently, as much on moral as on political 
grounds, to La Maledizione — the original name of Piave’s 
libretto. Verdi stood firm on essentials, but grudgingly agreed 
to change the French king into an unidentified duke of Man- 
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tiui. He liattleci to the end ag:unst changing the hunchback 
Rigoietuj into a normal hiunan specimen, and for retaining 
the sack in whic h Rigoletto finds Gilda’s body, disposing with 
%vitheri!ig l€\gi( of tlu' ol)je( tion that these elements were too 
repulsive. As \’erdi wrote, “In my opinion, the presentation of 
this dial ai ter. so deformed and ridiculous outside, so full of 
love and passi<ui witliiu, is a fine idea. Indeed, it was precisely 
on this aceouiu that I <*liose (lie subject.*' "Ihiugs came to such 
a pass diat the disputants -Verdi, Piave, and the secretary of 
tlie 1 Vatro Fcmice, at X'enice, x\iio naturally had to sec eye to 
eye with the <ens<n*— signed an agreement that determined the 
final shape of thv libretto. Ineredihly, the result is one of the 
st:aiit tour or five gcKKl hooks Vtaxli ever managed to get at, and 
Hugo, who began by detesting Rigolrtio as much as he had 
Ernani. ended up as its unstinting admirer. 

Fruiii its lirsi peihniuaiue, on March ii, 1H51, Rigoletto was a 
hit. Brhae that, \*<‘rdi hatl been a wellkuowu composer, but 
Rigoiriti} iniiiuxiiately caiiied iiim to pre-eminence. Alter running 
like wililhie the entire Uaigth of die peninsula, where censorship 
trouble causes! it to assume fabulously absurd noms de guerre such 
as an<l (Uaoi di Perth, within four years it was heard 

in Austria, Hungary. IFdiemia, (k*rmany, England, France, and 
the* Uiiiteil States. In Paris, the soprano Erminia Frezzolini, whom 
V(*rdi hati vainly ti ic*d to securt* for tfie Fenita* prerniHe, sang Gilda; 
the Maiitlalena was Alhoni, and die Duke was Mario, who quickly 
made this one of Ids finest roles. Rigoletto <ame to the New York 
Academy <if Music, ttien under Ic*asi- to the* violinist Ole Bull, on 
Fdmiaiy U|. and was rarely out of its repertoire, Ronconi 

being a superb Rig<ilefto <d this early pericKi, On Feliruary 2^, 
iHfii, Glara Louise Rc*llogg. singing (nlclu. made* her world debut 
at tfie Atadeiny, Adcdaidr PIdllipps being tfie Maddaleiia. Fifteen 
years later, at Vemice*, the* Hungarian Etelka Gerstt‘r, a future 
Academy of Music idol, cmtercal opera as Cnlda. 

l*lie Metropolitan, on November 17, 1HH5, staged Rigoletto as 
tfie nindi opma of its fust s(*ason. widi Seinbrich as Cdlda. Iwcnty 
years latc*r. on November when tfu* Metropolitan usc*d Rigoletto 
to initiair tlie season of 010304, sfie was again the (nlda, Scotti 
the Rigokato, and llomcu the Maddaleiia at tlie New York debut 
of Enrico Gafusti (the Dukej. I1ius astutely did Heinrich Coiiricd 
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inaugurate his regime, and start Caruso on his unparalleled series 
of 607 Metropolitan appearances. Caruso had as signally captured 
London the year before, when he had used the same role for his 
first appearance there, playing opposite Melba (Gilda) and Renaud, 
possibly the greatest impersonator of the hunchback jester. Renaud, 
in turn, used Rigoletto as his New York debut role, at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, on December 5, 1906, with Regina Pinkert as 
Gilda and Bond as the Duke. Frances Alda made her Metropolitan 
bow as Gilda, on December 7, 1908, and, on November 4, 1912, 
Ruffo, as Rigoletto, made his American debut at Philadelphia. 

Since 1915, Rigoletto has been a staple of the Metropolitan, 
where it has reached 165 performances. To name those who have 
interpreted the principal parts in this opera would be to call the 
roll of most of the great Italian-singing stars, but Amelita Galli- 
Curci must be specially mentioned: it was as Gilda that she made 
her world debut at the Costanzi, in Rome, in 1909, and as Gilda, 
too, that she provoked riotous demonstrations at her North Ameri- 
can debut, at the Auditorium, Chicago, on November 18, igi6.* 
The most popular of recent Metropolitan Rigolettos has been 
Tibbett. 

After finishing Rigoletto, Verdi returned to an old love of 
most horrifying aspect — a gory and wonderfully labyrinthine 
Spanish tragedy called El T rovador. Salvatore Cammarano and, 

* In 1914, the Auditorium had been the scene of a quite different demonstra- 
tion as the crisis of a quarrel between Cleofonte Campanini, generalissimo of 
the Chicago Opera Company, and his sister-in-law, Luisa Tetrazzini. Edward 
Moore, in his Forty Years of Opera in Chicago, thus recounts the incident that 
followed close on Tetrazzini’s indiscreetly referring to Director Campanini as 
'‘merely a conductor”: “She was singing Gilda in Rigoletto and he was con- 
ducting. She had reached *Caro name/ and had skyrocketed into the cadenza with 
which she ended the aria when somehow or other she lost her place and 
her pitch, ending on a note which was high enough but many degrees awa>’ 
from the true one. Campanini’s quick ear caught the mistake. Now a kind- 
hearted conductor, even Campanini, if he had not had the previous row in his 
mind, would have allowed her note to die away, and while applause was rag- 
ing, brought the orchestra in gently and softly, and probably no one in the 
audience would have detected the mistake. Instead, he sensed a devastating 
revenge- He took a firm grip of the baton, signaled the orchestra, and produced 
a crashing chord that jarred the roof and showed every one in the opera 
house the discordant spine-chilling distance that she had removed herself 
from the correct pitch. This is what 'merely a conductor’ can do when 
unamiable. The two never appeared in the same performance again, never 
spoke again, in fact Mme. Tetrazzini never sang in Chicago again until after 
Campanini’s death. And when she came to get out her autobiography, she 
made no mention of ever having sung in Chicago, and of Campanini only the 
fact that he had married her sister.” 
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after iiis tleatli, iMiimanuele del Bardare achieved a libretto 
with all essential situations intact, but all explanatory con- 
nectives omitted, the result being an ellipsis undecipherable 
without reference to tlie original play. With mounting* doubts, 
Verdi iicvertlieless set the book in either four or six %veeks — in 
either c ase, a wonder ol speed. When the day of the premiere 
of II Trotuiiarr came around, tlie Tiber had turned much of 
Rome into a shalUnv lake. Yet the c|ueue at the Teatro Apollo 
beg:in gathering early in the morning, despite weather and 
advanced pi ic es. Ihe performance, by no means perfect, was a 
triumph cimimensurate with tliat of Rigoletto, like which II 
llxnMitorr cart umnavigated thc‘ globe in a few years. Many crit- 
ics, however, rc’fnsed to ride witli the audience: calling upon 
ilie names c^f Rossini, Bellini, and Doni/etti, tliey pronounced 
II Trinmiorr tlie deatli (jf hrl mnto. 

The critics were* exaggerating: bel canto is a style of singing, 
not a mcHle oi c cauposition, and it cannot be said to have 
vanished ccmijiletely even today. 'I’hey meant, of course, that 
Verdi was wiiting music that rc*cpured dramatic interpretation, 
Ixith physical and voca!, sometimes at the expense of Oawless 
voice produc tion. And ll I'nnHiturc must liave sounded to those 
nostalgic lovers ai tlie old times as though Verdi Iiad composed 
it to anncjy. At fouy, in his hale prime, after the artistic re- 
straint of Kigolctto, lie Ic’t lumself go with hearty abandon. II 
Travaiorc is stiidc*nt, muscidar and spontaneous. Artistically 
not half the <ipc’ia Rigolcito is, it hursts wiili tunes cd‘ frank 
and Iiealihy vulgaiity. Sensitive* and critical lovers of music: can 
he forgist n for slmddcniug at what is most tiarefaccxlly noisy in 
the* opc’ui the* 'Wuvi! (lluiius" is not musio hut not for dis- 
missing ilu* entire* opera witli a sneer. In addition to the purely 
musical cluum of '7/ batenj* a love lyric: Verdi did not surpass, 
and much of tlir last act, with its mingled wLstfuhusss and 
human trageii), in II l unuitioc Verdi creatcal, a lull thirty-five 
years fic^fcue Otrllo, one of Ids most profoundly affec ting char- 
aic'ters. In the* l)€*st sc’usc*, A/uc<*na, tlie gypsy motlier, is the 
moving fcjrcc* of the* op«*ia, its ribson (rctrr, t‘ven. She is no 
lopsicieal alistiae tioii of uudiluie*ef motlier leivc*, Inu a many- 
sided woman of lecogni/ahle humanness. She is die descendant 
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of Eleazar in La Juive, and of Fides, in Le Prophete — ^but the 
descent is purely chronological. '^Stride la vampar and "‘At 
nostri monti/' her duet with Manrico, are revelations of char- 
acter antithesis, not the irrelevant barrel-organ tunes they have 
been made to become. 

The singers at the original 11 Trovatore, on January 19, 1853, 
were of local importance, but the Leonora and Manrico of the 
Paris, London, and St. Petersburg premieres were respectively 
Frezzolini and Mario, Viardot-Garcia and Tamberlik, and Bosio 
and Tamberlik, proving that the opera was quickly taken up by 
stars of international reputation. In 1861, Colonel Mapleson inaugu- 
rated his management of the Lyceum Theater, London, with a 
brilliant performance that brought forward, under Arditi’s baton, 
Tietjens (Leonora), Alboni (Azucena), Antonio Giuglini (Manrico), 
and Enrico delle Sedie (Di Luna), the last making his English 
debut. 

Little more than two years after its Roman birth, II Trovatore 
was staged by Maretzek at the New York Academy of Music, with 
Pasquale Brignoli, a luscious Italian tenor who was for many years 
a favorite on Fourteenth Street, as the Manrico, Annie Louise 
Cary, whose rich, pure contralto Anton Rubinstein had called the 
most beautiful in the world, made her debut, at Copenhagen, in 
1867, as Azucena, and this became a popular fixture of her reper- 
toire. In the heyday of the Academy she often sang it, in a galaxy 
that included Nilsson (Leonora), Italo Campanini (Manrico), and 
Del Puente (Di Luna), The third Metropolitan offering of the 
first season was II Trovatore, the cast on that November 26, 1883, 
including Valleria, Trebelli, Roberto Stagno, and Kaschmann. Al- 
though popular, 11 Trovatore has been allowed to degenerate, at 
the Metropolitan as elsewhere, into a mere routine penny-catcher. 
On February 20, 1915, it was completely restaged at the Metro- 
politan under Toscanini's supervision. The result was worth the 
trouble: Destinn, Margarete Ober, Martinelli, and Amato gave mag- 
nificent performances, and the audience was allowed to get a rare 
glimpse of what Verdi was trying for. By the season of 1940-41, it 
had slipped back so far that — at Toscanini's suggestion, it was 
rumored — it was again restudied, and once more with impressive 
results. The chief roles were taken by Norina Greco, a Metropolitan 
debutante, Castagna, Jussi Bjorling, and the Bronx-born Francesco 
Valentino. 
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After two huge successes, Verdi came up with a failure. Going 
against all operatic conventions, he selected a libretto laid in 
his own time. The characters wore costumes that his Venetian 
audience could have seen daily on the streets of Paris, and as 
opera was still largely a show, this was indeed radical. His 
heroine was a courtesan and a consumptive, and there were 
plenty of objections to her on both counts: it was not nice to 
show such laxity in a heroine, and for a singer to die of con- 
sumption was obviously ridiculous. Dumas’ La Dame aux came- 
lias,^ from which Piave had expertly drawn the libretto, might 
have been convincing, but as an opera, witli a stout and healthy 
heroine. La Traviata was too much for the first-night audience 
at the Fenice, on March 6, 1853. Worse than hissing, they burst 
into uproarious laughter at the most pathetic moments and 
left no doubt in Verdi’s mind that his labors had been for 
nothing. it my fault or the singers’?” he asked. "'Time will 
show.” Fourteen months later. La Traviata was revived with a 
credibly slender soprano and with costuming of the Louis XIII 
period. Venice revised its verdict, and at once La Traviata 
joined its two predecessors in public favor. These absurd cos- 
tumes were adhered to until 1904, when Gemma Bellincioni, 
Stagno’s wife, whom Verdi considered the best of Violettas, 
reverted to the crinolines of Dumas, which by that time had 
taken on a charming period character of their own. 

Primarily a vehicle for the heroine. La Traviata has enlisted the 
interest of many of the most notable sopranos of the last ninety 
years, beginning with the delightful Marietta Piccolomini, who 
made her English debut in its London premiere, on May 24, 1856, 
at Her Majesty’s, while, at Covent Garden, the equally charming 
Bosio was soon rivaling her in the same role. Before that year was 
out. New York had heard La Traviata, with Anna Caroline de La 
Grange and Brignoli, at the Academy of Music, on December 5, 
1856. Violetta soon became, both here and abroad, a favorite debut 
role. Nilsson began her operatic career with it, at Paris in 1864, 
and used it for her first appearance in London. Lilli Lehmann, 
who could sing anything from the First Boy in Die Zauberfidte to 

♦ On December 10, 1930, at the Chicago Civic Opera House, Mary Garden 
created her last role, that of Camille in another version of Dumas’ play with 
music by Hamilton Forrest, a young American. Camille was coldly received. 
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Briinnhilde, and wlio is crronconsly limited, in popular memory, 
to Wagnerian roles, hurst on La>ndou as Violetta, on June 3* t 88 o. 

Sembrich, the first Metropolitan Violetta, when Im Trmnaia was 
given as the sixth offering of the first season, was tnost attractive, 
vocally and dramatically, in the role, which she cliose, too. for lier 
Metropolitan farewell, on January 23. 1909. whtm her Alfredo was 
Caruso. Among the three excerpts selected for her official farewell, 
two weeks later, was Act f of Im lynviata. witli the remarkable 
supporting cast of Caruso, Scotti, Didur. and Amato. Placing as a 
compliment to her elder colleague cite small part of I*lora Bervoise, 
Violetta's confidante. %cas Geraldim' Farrar, iierself a famous Vio- 
letta. Tetrazzini made her I.ondon and New Ytuk debuts, the latter 
at the Manhattan Ojiera House on January ir,. i9<iB. as Violetta, 
and in that role (killi-Curci. on die opening nigtu of the Metro- 
fiolitan season of brought to tludr feet tfunisaiuls of 

cheering New Yorkers as site conchuletl her delnit tluTe. Violetta 
has been a popular role with sucti artists as Patti, Melba, Bori, 
Ponselle, Helen Jepson. and Bidti Bayao. Even Mary (kirtkut tried 
to sing it, but with more dramatic than vocal sue (tss. 

Next to Violetta's, the baritone role of tlie rlehu’ (huanont lias 
been most popular with aspiring stars, chiefly beeause lu* lias an 
opportunity to sing an unforgettably banal time ' 7 )i Proirnza il 
mar/* Renaud was p<*rhaps the best of old time (haanoius. rilibett 
the best of recent. Finally, it w'as in t!ie bit part of tiu* Doe for tliat 
a young Faiglishmau by the name* <d' (Iharles Santley began, at 
Pavia in Ins phenomi‘nal fifty <*ight year e ar<*er. As AIfre*do, 

John McCairmack made lus Nexv York dt*huf. at tfie Manfiattan 
Opera House, ou November 10, leiop. 

Historically speaking. Im Traviata marks the first successful 
attempt to tap a vein that Verdi himself liad founel, some years 
before, in Luisa Miller, and. even more, in the poorly received 
Stifjelio (1850). Tills teas realistu' treatment, in opera, of s(eiu*s 
and situations from contemporary life, involving eharactt*rs 
whose sole importance is tlieir own personal drama. Iti turning 
to them, Verdi tacitly aban<h)ns~temporaialy---the wtirld of la 
haute politique, of inonarchs ami courtiers, of great wars, in- 
volved plots, ceremony, ami ritual. He recogni/es, in this hold 
departure, tfie triunijih of tlie fiourgeoisie: prevuiusly, the liour- 
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geois had been acliiutted into comic opera, but Verdi was the 
first to make his ti agedies the stiilJ of serious operas. 

Luisa Millfr had been an intuitive step in this direction: the 
cltaracters were ordinary enough, but the scene was conven- 
tionally loeaied two centuries back. Stiffelio tactlessly went the 
whole way in dealing with a domestic tragedy of nineteenth- 
century Ctcrmaiiy, in itself palatalile, but confusing to Verdi's 
Catholic audieiues laaause its chief character was a married 
clergyman. Siifftlio did not please, and Verdi’s I'crnedy seems to 
prove that he was lua ready lav his own audacities. In Aroldo, 
the revision o! 18^,7. he moved the locale to Scotland and Eng' 
land in the time* ot the Crusades atul tunual the characters into 
knights and ladies, fnu k*f£ the central psycliological conflict as 
it was, nai reali/iug that its implications were essentially mod- 
ern. It is signiluaiu that he tiius bungled tins job after seeing 
Idi I'ratHdiii thangc’ti Irom failure into success by a mere recos- 
tuming. He saw, %vhrn Audda did not find a public, that there 
was iK^ iufallilde way of salvaging these domestic pieces, and so 
never rcttiineil to them, dliry were taken up again, as the world 
well kntnv-s, by his successtu's, the verists. 

Iji l^rmnaiti is aliiuist a chamber opera. Sensitive to tlie kind 
of tieatmeni demanded by die book, \-erdi wrote the entire 
score on a smalkn stab' than was his wont. It is one of his few 
essays in slieer iiiatm the very antithesis of tlie fustian of II 
Troxmtorr, La Idainata is (|uiet, almost monochromatic in 
spots, and would doululcrss gain in eflVc t if presented in tlieaters 
smaller than tfir average opera house. It calls for intimacy, and 
in a large hall much ol its pathos is dissipated between stage 
and audiemr. It is not cady a heroine’s opera, it is also the 
veliide of a frail and r?ccjuisite personality— a fact that Verdi 
did not foigei, vwn tlmugh most producers do. His lovely prel- 
udes to Aits 1 and II!, so different from his noisy overtures, 
are tlie signatuies of ceitain aspects of Violetta’s character amd 
condition, llir wonderful srtmi at the end of Act I is an abun- 
dant proof ol Witir’s ability to take old, seemingly outworn 
forms and make them the unerring instruments of psychological 
veristmilimdr. fard luiL followed by '\Sarnpre libera^ 
is actually an oldiasliioncd slow cavatina dcvdojring into a 
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rapid, pyroterhiiinil ohalctta. Karlicr i'oniposer^— -and \ crdi 
himself— liad used this ioriiuila fur any t\pe uf eharacter, hut 
here it is related, shaped wicii luvini^- eate. to the clearly con- 
ceived perscmality of \'i<detta, and to her situatiun ac this stage 
of die narrative. It is creative dramatic music, and cairries die 
story forward in a wav only music can. Aiul sec ottcii !iy lire use 
of tills same sort of threadliare devi<*e Iiamihai with iiiieaiiny 
frcslmess and creative imagination. Venii ehH|uemly hriiigs the 
moving story to its inevitable tragic finale. 

During tlie eighteen years between La I'ravinia and Aida, 
Verdi wrote five* c'omjdetely lunv ojieras. four of which have 
retained a precarious hold oti the stage. Wrdi. at forty success- 
ful and rich, coidd afford the luxtiry of meditating on his ideas 
before putting pen m j>aper aiul of working with care and 
deliberation after lie got started. Besickvs. In* was the stjuire of 
a large estate, widi a gentleman fanner s interest in his land, 
and was for a time involved in |)olitics at the insisteiue of liis 
friend Cavour. "Ilie gaps between operas b<a*ame wider: Im 
Traviata is 1855. 7 avv Vdpres siciliennes iHyy, Ximon Btura- 
negra 1857, Bnllo in maschem Jm Foro/i dal dastino 

1862, Don Carlos iHdy, anci Aida 1871. However, longer time 
taken did not always mean better restdrs. Of them all, only 
Aida is, as a totality, etjual to Im 7 'raviaia, but ahimst all of 
them show progress in Verdi’s command oi musicotlramatic 
teehnkjues. Only one of the group, and that the earliest, is 
wliolly poor stuff. 

Les Vipres sidliennes was Venli’s hi-sc order from the Paris 
Opira, and lie executed it witli a timiility geneially foreign to 
his nature, thougli lie did Hare up at the makeshift fiistorical 
canvas that Sciifnc in a tat'tless and uncoiuitiatory inocxi. 
painted with Ins most careless hrusii. Faced with the need of 
setting a libretto in Frcaicli, the already vexed composer did 
the natural thing: lie left his own style in Italy and ivroie inii« 
tation Mcyerlieer. llie results candd have been c-xpeeied. In 
the interminable five-aca, sc*ore. only tlie overtuu* ■■-which fieak- 
i.shly happens to he the best V-erdi ever productal is first^aate. 
'Fhe liastard French ballet iiuisk* is frightful Hash, llw {KKT- 
ness of the vocal music might charitably he ascribed to Verdi’s 
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diflicultics with Freiicli (ieclaniation, but when he recast the 
opera for Italy as I Vrsfm siciliani (its final title there), it was 

not noticeably ameliorated, 

III du<*k doggt'd 1 j\s I fortunes, Cruvelli, the diva chosen to 

create Liena. ilisappeaix'd a lew days bclore the premiere, giving 
rise to a staiuhil that the tyuical Parisian newspapers delightedly 
played up under the < apt ion, “Where is Cruvelli?” Although she 
turned up in liniv to lulldl Iier obligations in a composed manner, 
Les Vepres .viVf/iVrinev failed, on June 13, 1855, please its first- 
nigfit audic‘iui\ Ihmr Vvnli was iti a dilemma with the libretto, 
which pleasetl ueitlua* the Italians, whom it represented as mur- 
derous desperadcK, tior tin* French, whom— greater insult 1 — it 
slanved as tin* Italians’ stnpid victims. Nor has the opera caught on 
elsewliere. 

Simtrn /loecmicgm, a work tliat New York has come to know 
well since* tmeause of Lawrence "fibbett/s interest in the 

title rede, is .imuhei matter. Like Macbeth, it was revised many 
yc*ars aften its firctriicrc, and tliereldre iiuliules elements from 
ditferent priiods of Wrdi‘s development. First produced in 
1H57, ill its final version (iHHi) it belongs to the long inter- 
regnuni lietw<*en Aula and ()tcll<K Piave liad no forthright 
Dame aux camfHias to work on, but one of those lengthy and 
intricately invedved diamas fiy the same Spaniard— Antonio 
(hui^nre/ Ckneia who had written El l^romidor. And just as 
Lamiiiarano had nuifed the job of ulnklging Kl Trcmidor, and 
so produc ed a pu//le to whic h only r<‘aders of (huicTrez Garda 
liave ihc* key, Piave* got out cd his elifliculty only by reducing 
Sinum Baccanegra to nenisense. Arrigo Bono, called in to (kx:tor 
the libretto for the iHHi revision, was almost expially floored, 
and kdt the jcdi little improved. Ironkally, in providing a iu*w 
scene for xvhieli Veidi wune the most moving music of the later 
version, Boito slenvca! up tlu* actiem to the point of immoliility. 
Mmon B'iH'i'ancpu is an opcaa of almost unrelieved gloom both 
atmospherically and spuitually. 'Idie chief dnu'acter is te- 
diously. tiihiiinaiily inddi*, and thc*re simply is not enough 
di'ama to g<* aiotunb during a pudogue and three ac'ts, for the 
large cast <d diaiacteis. Vci. Veidi n<*vc*r workcal more stren- 
uously. and lie* cmded bv couiposiug fur Sunon BiH.ranegra some 
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of his richest pages. The music should kee|) it in the rejxutoire; 
the libretto lias tfireatened, from the days of lioth premieres, 
to relegtite it to oblivion. 

Only the fact that for the version of 18B1 La .Scala fiaci secured 
the services of three of the greatest siug<-rH thru alive-— Maurel as 
Boccanegra, Taniagno as Ciabrielt* Adorno, aiul fldouard dv Res/.kc 
as Jacopo Fiesco— sufficed to make Simtm Htieennei^ra more titan a 
succes d*estime. It was not heaixl in AnuaL'a until the Metropolitan 
produced it on January 28, 1932, witli 1‘ibtH‘tt (Boecanegra), Mar- 
tinelli (Adorno). Pirwa (Fiesco), and Maria Mullen* as the I)oge*s 
daughter Amelia— one of the few contrastitig notes in a somber 
score. Pinza gave a magnificent aeeinmt <if thc^ liest -known eveerpt 
from tlic opera, the dramatic apt>strop!u% *71 hiceriUo spiriio/* and 
Tibbett rvas altogetlun* admirable as Boecanc’gra, 

After leaving it in silence for a <[uarter (jf a ctmtury, the Metro- 
politan. on December 2, 1940, revivetl Un Halla in mmehera for 
the opening of the i9}0"4x season, the first opera put forward after 
the purchase of the house by the resident tompany, Sumptuously 
mounted, and with an aggregatum of singers headvd by Ziuka 
Milanov (Amelia), Thorborg (Ulrica), Stella Aiulreva (Ost ar), Bjtir- 
ling (Riccardo), and, in Ids Metropolitan debut, Ale xander Sved 
(Renato), it was well received by the first nigfueis. It was, never- 
theless, in many respects an atisurd performatue. l‘he sttmes were 
laid in Stockholm, but we were asked to belit'Vi* in two Swedish 
characters called Sam (Ntn-man Ciorthm) and 'torn (Nhtola Mos- 
cona). In a laudable attempt to return to the Swinlra of Chistav 
III, which the librettist naturally hail in mind for a story tlcsding 
with that monardPs assassination, Director Johnson had contented 

himself, unfortunately, with a half measurtx 

% 

Antonio Somma, Wnli's lifircftist, lia<i hern f<)r<<-<i hy the 
censors, overjittery because <i{ a retetu attempt on Napoleon 
Ill’s life, to move the sjene to H(»sfoji (possibly because of the 
relaxed political conditions, no one had objected to Anber's 
Gustave HI, ojt /,c Bnl masejutU in and to c hange King 

Gustav into a titled colonial govcrnoi. 'I he Metropolitan re- 
stored the original kx-ale, but n<»t the identities of the King-- 
wlio remained "Riccardo, conte di Warwick" or the* other 
personages of the drama. This shilly-shallying did. .uul does, no 
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good for tlw came of opera, and there were plenty to criticize 
uncharitably this well-meant evasion of the whole problem. 

It is fair to say* however, that f/n Ballo in maschera, even if 
restored ccmiplcac'ly to the conditions Verdi had in mind, would 
never lie a popular c^pera, I lie plot is unwieldy, unintegrated, 
and the rnusit* not often ravishing to the ear. It is another mile- 
stone on \'caiii s onite between one period of mastery and 
another. As such, it is inteKsstiug. For instance, Riccardo, a 
later cdituni of tlie Duke iu K/go/eif/o, has the variety of a fully 
realized human being. More important is the introduction into 
a tragic opera an elegant, witty, foppish, and featherbrained 
creature who might have* stcgiped out of the pages of Le Nozze 
di Figann so much doc*.s die ihcav of Un Ballo resemble Cherii- 
hino. I bis siious that Wrdi. taking full advantages of the 
opportunities his libiettist liad given him, was ready to project 
a wluile woiid, wliicti. huwc'ver juedominantly tragic, had its 
interludes <4 sonualung vlsv. Kveu the eonspirators, Sam and 
'Fom, atr nut wifluau ilieii mtHiuaus of liglitness, while the 
wronged and vriigcdul Renatii is much ledeemed by the beauty 
of his great ana, "Fn iti" 

Hie ‘reatn» AjHilki at Rnmr was die scene of the first perform- 
ance, on Fehiuaty ly, ,0* f hi Jiatlo tn mmt hcra. Although 
Paris had dir lust iuipuit'ant pntormano* outside Italy, real drama 
snrromidrd thr |,ond«in pitminc, on June 15 , iHth, live months 
later, (lolonri MapIcMiu aliraily had Ardtti rehearsing it at Her 
Majrsty's whrn Fo tirutk i*)v. Ins tival at (icneut (harden, decided 
to rate ftu thi' lane a. wrir wtdl matdietl: Mapleson had, 

among tifhri iaifat4r%, 1 irr|far''». (uugUui, ami Dclle Sedie; Gyc iiad 
Mitilan Garvaitan aliratiy famotH as the first Marguerite in Faust, 
Nantirr Fhdirr, a popnLu hut shoit-Uvrtl inez/o^soprano boru in 
the Ahiraii i’daml of Rrumou, aiul Mario. Mapleson won by a 
single werk. 

New Voik hraid 1 01 /lullo brfort* Fomlon did, wlien it was pre* 
seiiietl at dir Atadriiiy til Marat on Fefauary n, iHth, Lilli Lrir 
inanii, wlm, vnnr yrai*i hrloir, liatl %ung (Htar. in Italian, at Berlin, 
in a cotiipaiiy hradrtl by Dr^airr AifOt, a onetime Ilaine of IV'hai- 
kovskyA, was iltr ho4, .Mrtiop*4uan Amelia wlten, on Flecettiher 
n, iHHif, this Italian opna altouf die immh'r of a Swedisli king 
mrfamtirphtisrd into a (iavalnn govenmr <4 a Ihuitan Netdeiiieiit 
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in the wilds of North Anierica was sung in Cierman. After four 
perforinana*s that season, /un Maskmimll disapj>eared fon*ver from 
the Metropolitan. Mlic Italian version was first sung tlu*rr on Feb- 
ruary 1905. Ih' a stupeiuiotts east, ineltuling (iatlski, iicuuer, 
Fritzi Schefh Emilio de Marcfii. Campanari, fcdouarti dc* Res/ke, 
and Journet. Tliis galaxy failed to put over I n Halit), %vhieh was 
withdrawn after a single perfonnanee. to niak<’ its reappc^aranee on 
February 6, 1905, when an even nmre imjiosiug eollettitui of artists 
sang it“Eames. Homer, Bella Alten, (laruso, Seotti. Piaiu^on, and 
Journet. lliese held for two performaiu es. and tfien anotfier eiglu 
years went by before, on November 191:^ (iatti'(kisa//a cried it, 
again with an all-star east- * Destinn. Mat/enauer, Hempel. (kiruso, 
Amato, De Segunda, and Rothier. d’his timt\ it lasted ten jH*r- 
formances scattered cner thrt»e seasons. 'Mum tiu* hmg break until 
1910. In view of those magnificent casts who valorously failed to 
establish tin Bnllo in tlie [jast, its permanente in tlie repertoire 
does not seem likely now. 

Fortunate circumstances rattier tlian any popularity of tlie 
score itself seem to have* k<*pt Verdi's next o{Hna !ji Ftn'rji del 
drstino— from Un Ballot fate at the Nfetropeditan. In tlie first 
place, one of tlie most tvide scdling of the (dd Red Seal records 
(Victor 89001) had made (kirnso and Scotti's dramatic singing 
of tlic tliird act duct *'S<)lennr in quest' ora' as mudi a 
houseliold god as an (dcograpfi of llie Sistine Madttnna or the 
Purple Seal record of laity Isabelle Maish singing tlic *dta!i;m 
Street Song'* from Vic tor Herbert’s Nnu^^hiy MarietitL 'Fhere- 
fore, thousands who would never have h<*ard of Iji Forzn del 
desiino liad been prepared, over ten years, to fi^tk to die first 
jierformances. In the second place, when tlie Mcnojptditan got 
around to jirodudng it, on November 15, h|iH. it fiappened 
that Rosa Ponselle, an ambitious refugee from vaudeville, 
where with her sister Harmela, she had made up die **Pon/iIlo 
Sisters*’ act, was making her operatic debut opposite daiuso,'* 
Oddly, not Scrotti but De lait'a, was chosen as die Dcm Oarlo 
for Carusos Don Alvaro. Netv Voik liked Im fomt del desiina, 
and before Caruso died, he had sung in it nineteen times at the 

♦ III fact, it was a riigfir ef drhun. mr Alice C^rurlr. a Staiitiaifati Ofiera 
House recruit, and tlie tenor Caordaim Paltrinic-ri nudr thru 
bow.^ in niiiKU’ roles. 
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Metropolitan. 1 he retirement of Ponselle has banished Lii 
Form temporarily, and a revival docs not seem likely until a 
dramatic soprano a!)le to do ('omparahle wonders with the dif- 
ficult music assigiu‘d to Leonora comes forward. 

Jji Forza del dcs/ino was com|)osed to order for the Imperial 
Opera, St. Peteisburg. and its reception there, on November lo, 
1862, won Watli a decoration from Alexander II and frigid 
attention from an audience half hostile liecause of the national 
composers* calnd against the Latin invader, lie took his new 
opera to Madrid, wliere it 'tvas much more warmly received, due 
partly to tlie fac t tliat tlie Spaniards were already familiar with 
tfie minutiae of t!ie verv detailed drama, l)y the liberal Duke of 
Rivas, on %vlii<!i it was based. Yet, l/i Form was by no means 
the kind cd hit \*c*rdi liad !>y tliis time become accustomed to, 
and in iHtai lie tnen! foi a larger puhlie by shortening it some- 
what. I1us helju’d nusismably. and though the original ver- 
sion fiad fuam lustid in New York as <*arly as 1865, the revised 
was used in iHSi, wheti a notalile east, inchiding Anni(‘ I.ouise 
Cary. Italo Cam|siinni. (kdassi, and Del Pnentc\ sang it at the 
Atademv nf .Musi? . It was witli t!ie revision, too. that the Metro- 
pilitan chalked up t!urcvsc*vrn performances during sixteen 
seasons. 

Im F(nm del destina caaiical Verdi a step fartlier toward his 
artistic matuiitv. I hr rvc*i iru teasing attention to the shaj>ing 
of tite (haiactc'is is apparent tlnoughout, though it is unfortu- 
natc' tliaf. in tlu^ easels of l.eonora and. to a hesser extent, some 
of flu* ofltet peisonages. much of tlie music, in itself moving, is 
attacfied to fK’im»s whose’ lack of bc*e will invests tliem with thc‘ 
nature of pupjKUs. Lhc' oistca of cliarac ters shows another inter- 
esting rcHinit: just as \ 5 adi had introdtued, in IJn Ballo in 
rriasekene flic’ comic <g»c*ia figure of Osear, so, in //i Forza del 
destinth fie impoitcai from opera biiffa the lihdi. roistering 
friar, Melitone a chaiacter whose* presc*n<'<* speaks volume’s for 
\Yrdi*s bioadc-ncal understanding of Hfc**s divea'sity. Melody 
jKnu's foifli uitsttiiicnilv, Inn modeUa! with a growing attention 
to total effc’ct. and along more* spacious, longer direat bed lines, 
llie ac c caiip.iniiiiem has aljanclcmcal the* tedious nai’vet^! of the 
eailier cjpcaas, and is at ome sulitler. more integra!. and more 
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solid. Tlie orchestnu without ever dominating' the sini?er$, 
claims attention for itself as a necessary dramatic ingredient. 

Although Verdi was moving rt‘Iemlessly and utterly in his 
own way toward a conception <if tipera tliat can as legitimately 
be called music drama as anything of Wagner’s. Iji farzu still 
has easily detacfia!)le set numljcrs. not a few of which are ktunvn 
in concert performance. Apart from *\S'o/cmic in tjut\si' ora,*' 
that splendidly dramatic tenordiaritone duet, the type of wliich 
had been adumbratetl ekK|nentlv in l.rs Fepres sirilionnes, they 
range from tlie elalmrately worked-out overture tlirtmgh I.eo- 
nora’s piteous prayer. "A/ae/rc, Inriosa tvoginc.” aiul her tragic 
last-act outburst, *'Paa\ pare, mia dia'* thrtnigh Don Alvaro’s 
lamenting **0 iu che in seno /ig// fingc/i.” to ‘kVon imprernre,*' 
tlie fine trio for the Al)hot ami two of the c fiief vit rims tjf fate 
—Leonora atul her l)rcaher. 

The difference between Iji Forza del destitio and /)ori (Uirlos, 
its successor after five years, is, t^xerpt (or suhjet t matter, ptuely 
formal. In the first, the tendency to repudiate the set rmmher 
formula was becoming tdivious; in the s<H<mti, it was *icti)m» 
plished. Dan CarltKs is, liowever imjanfet cly, a musit drama. 
But it was, imhapj)ily for \ku'di, tnade for the Opcia. which 
meant a lil)retto in Frem li a language for whit li he t tuujKrsed 
insensitively. In iHhy, it also nuvmt a libretto in tlie style pre» 
ferred by Meyerbeer, wliose Itmg dictatoiship h.ul Ihh’u <nu 
short l)y deatli only tluee yeais liefore. It nusini, also, fnillet 
music, the composition tif wbith. then and alwavs. invited 
Verdi to banality. It meant, finally, working ivith collahorauns 
who tvere im{)erfectly acejuainteti with the^ pna esses tsf Vtndi’s 
thoroiigidy Italian mind. In the course* of the < olkdioration, 
many misunderstandings arose*, and it is no woiidn that the 
product of tliis nuhallianre %vas a liyhrid o( unstable* cliaiac ter, 
sometimes musically ecpial to Verdi’s best previous tvork - even 
hinting at what \vas to come in tin* mastei pieces of his last 
years— and sometimes of an aliysmal banality. 

The librettists, Josepli Mery and (amille du Lode, took 
Schiller’s Don Carlas and painstakingly rohhed it of rverytliing 
except the circumstances of exterior drama and enc'ofnpassitig 
gloom. Verdi, unable to cast off the heavy traditions of the 
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Opira, set it in a style formally all his own, but texturally part 
himself, part Meyerbeer. And, in general effect, Don Carlos 
was cc)inparal)le to tliose vast historical pageants to which the 
com|)oser of Les Huiruenats and Le Prophete was partial. 
Neither the {nihlic nor \'erdi %vas ever satisfied with it, in either 
Freneli or Italian, and though it was twice revised, the scattered 
modern perfonnanees sliow that nothing, not even collecting 
the cream of tlie tluee versions (as the Metropolitan did), can 
make /)on (air/o.v<‘ouvincingor popular. 

The unliappy career of Dan Carlas began with the premiere, at 
the Opiha, on March n, iHtiy, at tlie height of the Exposition 
Universelh*. ‘Hu' two leading stars of the cast— Sax and Faure — 
did not p«aform as brilliantly as usual, and when the Empress 
Eugihiie, oll<*ndeii by heretical ojjinions exprCvSsed by one of the 
charac ters, ostentatiously tunicHl iier back to the stage, it was Paris' 
ec|uivalent oi tliumbs down for l>an Carlas. America first heard 
the o{H*ra about I*hilip II and his luekU'ss sou on A[)ril 12, 1B77, 
at tlie Acadcany oi Music, Ne w York. More than forty-three years 
larca*, on UectanlKT 2*1. ur-’o. the* Mcaropolitan Opcaa Company 
presented the echatic Vi*rsion cnlitcHl l)y Cennaro Papi, one of its 
conchtetors. witit staging and ccjstumc's by the* lavisli Joseph Urban. 
I\)nseIIe had tlic’ namhuil hcnnnCs role of Elisahetta, but to 
Mat/caiauer, as ihv Priiuc'ss Eboli, fell the* task of singing the som- 
herlv tragic *'() dan fatalrC the* one sure fire number in the score. 
Sunclelius, Martincdli, l)c' laua, and Diclur rounded out the cast. 
In i(|22. (djaliapin, assuming Didur's role c)f Philip 11 , acquitted 
liimself so f^locjueiitly tliat lu- tank the unusual liberty of repeating 
a part of tlu^ kingN scditocpiv in Ac t I. 'This performance was also 
noVdhlv for die lestoratioti of t!ie superMcwerbecaian lucjuisition 
scene, in wliicli Rotliier, as tlie (hand inejuisitor, showed himself 
a great siugjng actot. Vet, sucli pioductions failed to c^stablisli 
Dan Caritn in Amcnica, and if lias not been heard within the last 
twenuy years. In Kuglaiul in it was revived with some success, 

in an Englisfi translatinii. at Sadler's Wells. 

*riie many grtincl js'iges in Ihni Carlas iiulieaied tliat Verdi 
liad fieeii clr!c*alrd onlv tiv the inadetiuacies of the liliretto. Ilis 
mature style was sfuipcai: it onlv waited on a c'ongruous and 
dramatic book for its rfleciive display- It may lie asked what 
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suh)eetetl to retiniug. polishing, observation from a hundred 
tlilfereiu angles, metlitatum, so changing the original that it 
seemed to be something cptite new. The tii.d .ind error method 
instinctively followed by this practical worker for the operatic 
stage had ended in the sloughitig <»lf of everything that was 
uncongenial to the perfect projection of dramatic values. In 
uSficj. when Verdi was lifty-six years c>lci. and aheady the com- 
poser of twenty-three opet as. he had only just ac hieved this ideal 
in.strumcnt. Posse.ssing it. he was not inc lined to labor on a hook 
unworthy of his genius. 

Therefore, when Ismail Pasha. Khedivo of Pgvpt, invited 
him to compose an opeia on .m I'gv|>ii.m ihc-me for the opening 
of the Jiue/ (ainal, \'eidi had to be wooc-d. .Viter two flat re- 
fusals, he linally con.sented to es..imitie a sccaiatio the bare.st 
skeleton of an outliue--by ilte French .uc iieologist. Marietie 
Hey. He liked it and aitthoti/ed Du Foe Ic-. one of the libieltists 
of Don Carlos, to write a Fretuh book b.cved on it. I bis w.is 
tran.slated into Italian by Antonio (dnsl.m/oni,* foi whom 
V'erdi had the highest legard because of his revision ol the text 
of lui Forza del dcstina. (ilosely consulting on c-vcoy pha.se- of 
the .script not only with Verdi but also with his wife, the erst- 
while singer (nuseppin.i .Strepjxmi. a letn.uk.iblr wetman of 
acute intelligence- wlio had sung in het husii.md's fust o[)eras. 
Clhislan/oni produced a convc-ntional but thoiouglily dramatic 
libretto, full from start to finish ctf those stioiig situations whic h 
delight the hc-art of a born theatrical composei, 

Aida mi.s.sed the opening of the .Sue-/ ('..m.il. the Franco- 
Prussian War doing its be-st to hindc-r the j»!.ms of the various 
personages involvc-d. However, (laiio did get the fnrmi«'rt\ 
two years later, on December 2 }. iHyi, with Verdi. initat<-d by 
all the fanfare, coirspicuously atisent. Hut he was as cemspic- 
uously present at Aida's Italian piftnihr, at F.i Sc. da, on Feli- 
ruary H, 1872. when ‘IVresa ,Stol/., a (h-im.m soynano he 
inten.scly admired, .sang the name role, with another of his 

• (ihislaiuUmi, a* th« oHiciat Ojina lltiii'H- littiello con- 

tiaufs to sjH?n it. 
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favorites. Maria Walclmann, as Amneris. The acclamations 
that rang through tlic luige opera Iiousc that night foretold the 
uuicjue i'livvcv in store' for Aula, Soon Verdi was deluged with 
pleas to lend his preseiue to firsts ol his new opera, but in 
almost every ease lie nAmvd, For instance, though he was in 
London in iHyfJ to Iiear the Reciuiein he had completed in 
1871 to honor tlie memory ol Italy’s most famous novelist, 
Alessandro Man/oni, hr ic*fused to he present, on June at 
the (k)vent Chuxkm jnrinirre ol Aida, partly because he was 
piqued that, for die heroine. Patti had lieen preferred to Stolz. 
Pattis future husband, the tenor Nicolini, was the Rhadames, 
and Scaklii the Amneris. 

In Paris, wheat* clu* early coldness toward Verdi had been tem- 
pcrc'd by fus la’^^rrosity t<> the' french eause in the Franco- Prussian 
War, complete* reconciliation came' ou April 22, iHyti, when the 
Iheatre Ualieu (X'eadi’s longstanding unfriendly relations with 
tlu* Opf ra we re* une liangexl) pioduccal Aula, wiili Stol/, VValdmann, 
Angelo Masini (Rhadames), and Fdouard de Res/ke (the King), the 
last making fiis operatic dc'lnu. Althongli the' Italian version was 
very successful du re we re* sixty sevc'u repc’titious at the Italicn in 
less than t<nn yeans apeitficaisis came four years later, on March 
22, iHHcj, wlicm the Opvia and Verdi made it up. At that French 
Alda, Pressident (.teky made a speech and created Verdi a grand 
(»f!icc*r of the* Legion ed Houejr. 

Ikdore either London or Paris liad Iic'urd Aula, it had begun its 
caic’er as dir most popular of all operas in Amc'iica. First lieard at 
du’ Ac adc'my ol Music , New York, on Noveinhc'r 28, 1873, it starred 
Ottavia “Forriani (Aida). Annic' Louise* Clary (Anmeris), halo C^am- 
panini (Rliadamc's), and Maui el (Amonasro). the* last making Ins 
Aiuerican bow. It iKaamc' a staple of the Academy, atul wais soon 
iH'ing sung c veay wlu ic* by traveling companies. Oddly, it did not 
appear prcmtpth at the .\!ttn>puHt;m: it was not until the* fourili 
seasoir iHHy HH tfiat Auiti, sung in (»erman, tiekcal of!', on Novcmn 
her 12, die* Inst pfalormance of its ama/ing record in tliat liouse.* 
Anton SeidI tonduc tf*d. d hr Aula was du* wife* of his first cc'llist, Vic- 
tor Ih'tbeM, ‘Fhc* Anmc’ris was Brandt; Adoli Roiiiiwon was 
Amonasro. and tin* Ramhs was Fanil Fischt*r. Ahc'r the* downfall of 

* 'riir r\4t f tiiiiiiliri, a ’% tlli’i t«i jifrss. jilNt hrUiie tiie iliailglinitioil of 

tlir i<||j .1’*^ n 
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the German regime, Aida reverted to its original language, and is 

now always sung in Italian.* 

More often than any other oj)eni. Aula has ojiencd Metropolitan 
seasons. It was the first, presentatkm of ilie Metropolitan group 
wlien it visited Paris in ujio, Destinn and Claruso being the lovers, 
M bscanini the conductor. Aula had servetl, twenty-four years earlier, 
to speed this most famous of cxuitluetors on his career, for when, 
at Rio cle Janeiro, on June 25, i88h, a staff ctmductor %vas Iiissed 
from the podium. Ids place was taken by Toscanini, tlien a nine- 
teen-year-oid cellist in the tlieater liand; he brought Aida to a 
triumphant conclusion. On NtivemlHT ib, Giulio Gatti- 

Casazza began his twenty-six years at the Metrojiolitan helm with 
a performance of clhia,f pre^senting h<Jth 'roscanini and Destinn to 
American audiences for the first time. It is one of the very few 
operas to be given at tlie M«'tropolitan twice in a single WTck. 
It was during a Saturday matinee broadcast of Aida, on February 
26, 1938, that Martinelli, seizetl witlt illness in the fust act, tottered 
off the stage. Tlie curtain was rung tlown, and stayeil down wliile 
the audience waited and tlie station orthestra fdletl in with dreary 
salon music until the hastily summonetl Jagel asMunetl his Italian 
confrere's role. Tins was an unprecetienied action: liatl there been 
no radio audience, it is possible that the opera might have been 
called off and money refuiuied. 

On Nt)v<‘mber 3, 1910, th<’ Inst resulent company to try success 
at the iwcmy year old Auditorium, in (itiuago, shiewdly c hose A'lda 
for its opening gamlut. Ammuis was an Elcninor il!oadfo(»t rvho, 
years before, had, by a fortunate mauiage, becai enabled to abandon 

• A telHiif' iiit!i<;iuun of ilir iirirniii.U 4H|ir.il of tidn \rw VoiC ;oeltrmei 
i*i atforded a nirre Ihtiiet of itir mo'it oiiponant njmtrM who havr luug 
iti nioHt impoitaut roUn at the lA d .dun 4 tuuur miiicatn Struts 

|K)Ht,an dehut,) I'hr Aid.o have iiuitoird lath hrhfiiantc Xotdua, trha Lit' 
viiiue, Lamen, Melha, C.eU-^tiu.i Iloiuuvin*;n 4 . Ur^niui \t4/4Hfi idl, Stu/io, 
Rosa Ponselle, RrUdnuit (d), Nanette thulhud, M.uia Mullet. Ihriohtia Cuattnini 
(d), (una Ci'-'iia u/j. and .Stella Rortuit id}. Anittriei h.o hern -aiti.it their hy 
Mantdli, Ilretna, Homer (d), Ldvih Walkrj idu SLu/rnaitri. Clhrs. Chirihu (d), 
Karin Bran/eli, Viola Philo (d), Caiinela Poiorllr oli, Slaoa <lh/rw'»ka. Cyrrna 
Van Ckirdon (il|, Kathiyn Meidr id}. Wrttrtmrn idu <-ra,r.taa oli. anti ’Thtir- 
horg. Rhadames has hi ought forwaid frati dr Rrs/kr. 'Taiiiar.tito. Salrca. (aiiwo, 
Rkrardo Martin. Martinrili, fohiooiu Latiii A'ol|n, and fai'rl 0 I. 1 . 'The AtiionaHrt^ 
have indudetl MaineL Anoma, Cainpanaii. Scotii. Amatt*. Uanor -.dn I'Of/ Lrtn- 
luds. Micharl Ilolinrn, Sihoir. fohn Chatlrs 'Thoimri. "I'ihr»r{i, llourlh. ami 
Lecmard Warren. As Randw havr hrrit hraid lahmaid 4r Rn/kr. Plam,o^h 
Journet (d), Rothicr, Mardonrs (dg Cha-%r llaniiuc«» id), and Ntaila 

Moscona (d). 

•f* His regime hatl tried its wings in lircHiklvn two day% ratlin with a s|iiriididly 
cast /'du.U (see p. 
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that uncouth name for the more euphonious Eleanora de Cisneros. 
Mario Sanuuarco, a great baritone who later was on the managing 
board of I^a Scala, was the Amonasro. Cleofonte Campanini con- 
ducted. Hanuuerstcin’s New York debacle had been Chicago’s gain, 
for the resident Chicago aggregation was substantially the same as 
the one with which the Manhattan Opera House had been making 
musical history. 

Wliat has made Aula untiuestionably the most popular opera 
of all time? The austver is not to he found in any one element, 
but in the combination of many tnastcrfully controlled ele- 
ments. In exactly right proportions, Aida has the lure of pag- 
eantry and ceremonial, of extttic coloring and locale, of 
moving dramatic climaxe.s anti lyric interludes — all against a 
background of beautiful melody treated witlt harmonic richness 
and orchestrated witli a jiertinence towtird whiclt Verdi had 
been striving, not always .succe.s.sfully, for years. Aida is a gal- 
lery of clearly detined characters, their traits set forth with a 
sweeping sureness of touch that carries its own conviction. 
'I'heir emotions ate easy to understand, and the situations are 
richly v.uied without i)eing <'omplicated. 

Aida has everything ev< n that bit of cheapness which makes 
the whole woild kin. In this .score, which in performance 
gushes hn ih with untiammeled .s{)ontaneity, everything is so 
nicely < ah idated that it is impo.ssible not to believe that Verdi 
measured out the right proportion of chea[mess, too. The pro- 
portion in the scor<- is small -and r ight — biu in performance it 
is often .so overemphasi/ed as to ap|)ear predominant. Verdi 
cotrld not ktrow, for irrst.rttc f. of proditctions such as that which 
Mafrlesotr sponsor e<i irr C.hit .rgo rrr rHHfl, wherr six hundred .state 
trrilifiatrren ami art extra (limits of three hundred and fifty 
.swelled the triumphal m,u<h in Act II to Barnuiiiidian pro- 
portions. 

Strangely, the very elfet tive opening .scene begins with the, 
at first, h.ttt.il "(U-lfstf Aida." whi< h jean de Res/.ke could stoin- 
adi .so little th.it he generally omitted it. and which is, anyhow, 
rarely heard by hue diiieis. l ire chief glories ol the opera— the 
"Nile .scene" in Act III and the entire last ;ici -fortunately 
come late enough lot even the most lashionahle soc'iety to hear 
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them. Tht^se are exquisitely beautiful |X)igiiaiuly affecting 
tableaus, each dyuamit' and integrated. Although, in Oiello and 
Falstaff, Verdi moved oil to a more sulitle musical speeclu Aida 
is a perfect thing of its kind. With it. after eighteen years 
of patient experimetUation. often with disa{>p<nnting results, 
\’'erdi had arrived, for tlie second time in his stilleventful ca- 
reer, at mastery. 

There were sixteen years between Aida and Oiello, die first 
of tlie two masterjiieces of Wrdi's <dd age. During tliis long 
period, he conqKised only the deftly constructed if not very 
profound String Quartet (187:1) and. in the folUncing year, the 
“Maiizoni” Reciuiem. hut he was liy no means in retirement. 
He traveled extensively, i-Kirticularly when the overwhelming 
success of the Re<iuiem brought constant demands for his 
presence as its <x>ruluctor~<k*matids he was loath to refuse, as 
he felt the obligation to be a patriotic (me. Prec isely halfway 
between Aida and Otella, Bento, wliom Verdi had regarded 
coldly for many years liecause of Boito's youthfid ( liticism of 
his music, wtis reconciled to him. In 187(1, Boito, besides liaving 
written the libretto for Ponchielli’s Oioeotuia, was himself 
the comjKiser of Mefistofele, an oynna whu it. after a bad start, 
had g^iined |K)pular suffrage. But Boito, despite Ins osvn eon- 
siderable fame, fuui so diauged his estimate of Verdi that he was 
more than willing to put aside Ids own musical ambitions and 
become Verdi’s Da Ponte. 

Someone— probably 'Tito Ricordi, Verdi’s publislier-there- 
fore suggested tfiat Boito c (lustruca a bcKik after Shakesjieare’s 
Othello. Verdi, approached in the matter, field hac k for numer- 
ous reasons: in addition to a natural suspicion of tlie converted 
Boito, he did not <*arc to slielve either his old idea of an 0|nTa 
based on King Lear, or of one cm a c'omic’ subjcxl. Finally, as 
Rossini’s Otella still hcdcl tfie stage. Verdi was not eager to chal- 
lenge comparison with die dead master. Howc’vc^r, he was scKin 
won over, and Ikuto eiurenc'hrd lumself in VVrdi’s esteem by 
undertaking the thankless job of levising the text of Simon 
lioemnegra for the lai Scala revival of iHHi. By 1HH5, Verdi fiad 
fiegun actually to cdothe Botto’s Oiello with music, and the 
opera was completed the following year, clicrngh the meticidotis 
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production i>Ians delayed the premiere, at La Scala, until Feb- 
ruary 5, 1H87. 

Sup|)lied witli a libretto that was not merely adequate as a 
theatrical veliicle, I)ut was in itself a work of literary distinc- 
tion, Wrdi, at seventy-tliree more tiian ever hypersensitive to 
tlie demands of liis text, rose to the perfect opportunity and 
wrote the most magnificent of his tragic operas. Its long period 
of gestation iKue fruit new to Verdi’s orchard, yet indubitably 
his own. lie had always been supremely a melodist: in Otello 
lie remained <me. lUit liis use of melody had changed: in A'ida 
lie invokes a swetqung lyrical sentence to proclaim, there and 
forever, a certain dunaetta; in Otrllo, melodies much less 
broad and. in most cases, less lyrical, reveal, seriatim, the facets 
tfiat make np ( haiatttn. dlie method does not, at first hearing, 
have as miu It attrac tiveness as tliat whieli Verdi discarded, but 
tile man wlio t ompose<l Otello was even more interested in the 
sul>tleti<*s of psv< hulogical verity titan the man who had com- 
posed Aida, In Otello, the principal characters reveal them- 
selves until t!u* uicnuent (jf tlieir usually violent end: it is lit- 
erally tuu\ fni example, that Otello disdoses the last fact about 
fiimself onlv with his death rattle. 

Wluai upcaa becomes tfie dramatic tiling Otello is, it takes 
ov<‘r s<tme of the .unilnmrs <d' the legitimate theater and height- 
ens tfiem fiy its <nvn magi< . In Otello, that magic relics chiefly 
on the sensitive e!tH|uen(e of tlie musi( itself, reflecting every 
mood, illuminating <*veiy situation. 'Ilu* music is, tliercfore, 
of an infinite vatitiy. I he pure, untrouliled love scene in Act I 
has, as its music al exyaession, a shimmering, eestasy-filled, and 
tendcaly lyrical llcjod of song: the' “Oath” duet in Act II con- 
trasts malign ciaft witli agoni/<*d doubt shading into lilind 
jealousy not only bs the type of music' allotted lespetlively to 
lago and Cltc^llo. fmt alsc* by tin* shrewd exploitation of the 
|jsych<dot*ic fd (|iialitic*s baritone* and tenor; in Ad III, w'heii 
Otello and Dc'scicancina sing theii duet, leu* Otello purity is sul- 
lied and tdideiiirss soined, anel his se'ornful, raging sfiasms of 
sound sjirw <mt against fu*r eonfused innocence. While the 
iKsmty of thc^ score* is somriimt'S forgolteni in tlie intensity of 
the ciowclitig diaiiia, it fias. imveithelesss, not a few pages of 
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intense loveliness. The last scene is as nearly perfect as anything 
Verdi ever did It is all the more moving liec'aiise the gross 
violence of the climax is preceded l>y l)es<iemcina\s exc|uisite 
'^Willow Song*' (\Hala\ .vaicc'l and poignant *\ipr Maria/' 
and followed by Oteik^s cjuiet suicide s(ililcH|uy. which, by 
quoting the kiss motive from Act I. at once intensities the 
tragedyi rounds out the character ot tlie Moens and ciarfies the 
aesthetic problem. 

Romikia Pantalecmi, the first Destletnona. was of Itu/al celebrity, 
and so remained, l)iu 'Tamagno anti Maurel, reH|iectively the Oceilo 
and lago of tltat La Scala /irrmirre, were ilesiineil licTtniie 
world famous in tlie parts they created, d'he vety next year - ■■uHHB— 
Italo Campanini attempted tt> establish Vt*rdi\ 11 agu masterpiece 
in New York. As lessee c»f the Aca<ieiuy of Mmu. hr puHlutixl it on 
April 16, with his sisterdn 4 aw% Luisa lVtia//im\ .si\ier Eva, as 
Desdemona, and his l)rother Llecdonte, Eva's iuislKUid. ;o the com 
ductor. Galassi (lago) and Scaldii (Emilia) acepntted tlieuiH’lves 
with dlstinctkm, hut the cast had an im%ati\tactt)i y tenor, one 
Marconi, as the Oiello. l‘he reception %vas nuc leassuriug. and 
Campanini, dismissing Maretnu, tried tlie name fade himself — in 
vain. 

AftCT s<‘ven repetitiotis of Otc//o, the Acatlemv trmpiuarily closed 
its doors, and tiu* opera was not agaiti heard in New York until 
Abbey and (irau presetued it, during a spiiiig \rasou at the 
Metropolitan, on Martk •j.j, iH<ja. 'Lamagnti. making ln\ American 
debut, sang his old role, Del Ihumte being the fagti. and Staichi 
the Emilia. Albani (De%detn<ma) was, thiuigh already well known 
in New York, a Metropolitan debutante. *Ehe irsident troupe, 
with Jean de Res/ke associated with Albani ami Srakfu, gave 
OteMo on January 11, 1892. At various times the opera tias em 
listed magnificent c'asts here, <nxv of the nmst rrmaikable being 
that of Decemfjta' wltea leatling roles w'err assnimxi by 

Eames (Desdemona). Manttili (Emilia), 'Lamagno and Maurel the 
last in his Metropolitan dehut. Opening the sea'am, Oirllo 

had Eames, Homer (Emilia), Alln^rt Alvart*/ (Oirllo), and Xfotii 

(lago). 

A tenor who rivaled Tamagno in his interpreiaiitm of the Moor 
was Leo Sk/ak, who made his Metrojioliian boiv iit the first 
I'oscanini Otello, on November 17, ic^K|; Florence Wicktiaiii, llie 
Emilia, was also making her Metrojmlitan tiehiu that rvrititig. Six 
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performances were attained that season, equaling the numbei 
reached, the season before, at Hammerstein’s Manhattan, when 
Melba, Zenatello, and Sammarco made an unforgettable impres 
sion. The opera remained in the Metropolitan repertoire unti] 
Slezak's departure, after which it was dropped until December 22, 
1937, on which date Martinelli, though vocally past his prime, had, 
as the Moor, perhaps the greatest triumph of his career, sharing 
honors with Rethberg, Thelma Votipka, and Tibbett. A record 
of eight performances was established that season, the opera was 
used to open the following, and Otello is at last solidly fixed in 
public favor. 

As Verdi was seventy-three years old when Otello was pro- 
duced, it was reasonable to think, as he himself did, that it was 
his last major effort and that he would enter upon a well-earned 
retirement. But 1887 when there were rumors 

of another work from his pen — this time a comic opera, prob- 
ably based on Don Quixote, The rumors were only half right: 
in 1890, at a dinner party, Boito proposed a toast to '‘Potbelly, 
which mystified the company until Giulio Ricordi blurted out 
“Falstaff!” After much hesitation, chiefly because of his ad- 
vanced age, Verdi had given in to the persuasive arguments of 
Boito, reinforced by those of Giuseppina, and consented to 
set a book based on The Merry Wives of Windsor, with touches 
lifted from Henry IV. Almost until the score was finished, Verdi 
pretended that he was writing only for his own amusement and 
might either never complete the work or give it only privately 
at Sant* Agata, his country villa near Busseto. Boito provided 
a libretto so superior that Verdi, usually overzealous in finding 
ineptitudes in detail, asked for not a single change. Despite the 
fact that he gave only two hours a day to its composition (he 
had read somewhere that working longer was dangerous for 
old men), Falstaff was finished in less than two years. 

Before Falstaff reached its premiere at La Scala on February 9, 
1893, two dangers threatened its production. The first was 
Verdi’s probably justifiable apprehension lest a house so large 
impair the effect of what was essentially a chamber opera. The 
other was his near-quarrel with Maurel, when the great bari- 
tone fruitlessly insisted that he be given exclusive rights to the 
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role of Sir fohn, Botii obstacles were overcome, anti, fifty-three 
years after his tally other comic opera, his secoiul was Iieartl by 
an audience that ecjualeci the Bayreutli pilgrtois in social and 
intellectual brilliance. For two t>f the three acts, eiuhiisiasni was 
at a peak, and thcnigli acclaim was less warm in Act. HI. there 
was no doubt that Falsiaff looked like a sncct*ss. llie critics 
were, with few exceptions, in raptures. But l!u* presages were 
not wholly to be trusted. In Italy, the (H"togenarian composers 
|>€rsonal jxjpularity was reflected in homage* paid to this last of 
his masterpieces. Bat fa!,sia(f wa.ned after Ids death. It has never 
been, except recently in Fnglaiui, a trulv popular Ofiera. 

In the United States, where Falsta(f wa.s Inst proilnml at the 
Metro{K>litan on h'vhnvdiy a splmdid cast was a.sseiiibled 

around the epic figure of du' original FaKtaf!. Maurcl, itidudiug 
Eaiues (Mistre-NS Ford). I>e Lus^an (Nanueita), Sialchi (Dame 
Quickly), and Cainpanari (Ford). But MaurrI cutild not sell Faf 
staff to New York: two repetitions that season and three the next 
prectxied a banishment of thirteen years. Rc-vival <aine under 
Toscanini during Ids first season at the Metn*poliian, when, on 
March 20, 1909, Seotti, playing Faistaff. rallied aitnuut luin Destiim 
(Mistress Ford), Alda (Nannetta), Maria (diy (Dame Quuklyi, and 
Campanari. Tfiis time five performances in two sc*asonsf sulfued. 
Except for a single perionnance by the Ctidcago company at tlie 
I.exington Theater in ugio, widi (dacomo Rinuni as .Sir fohn, 
Raisa as Mistre.ss Ford, Defrere as Ford, and Sc Idpa as Fenton, 
New York did not liear Fabtaff for fifteen years, 'riien, on January 
1925, laiwrence 'Fifiliett, as Fmcl, rc-ceivexi a clamorous ovation 
that did mudi to win Faistaff the unprecedented total of six per- 
formances that season. I’iblKUt's <fdc*f assoc iate's wx'ie Scoiti, Citgli 
(Fenton), Eori (Mistress Ford), Kathleen Howard (Mistress Page), 
Alda, and 'Felva (Dame Quickly). During the srasoa of hj 5H»39, 
memorable liecause IkuIi cjpc'ras of Verdi*s old age weir given, loti- 
staff, revived once more after ddricx'n years, rvith TiblH*tt ihis 
time as the fat kniglit, achievexi four jH’rformancrH. Since ihen, 

•South America itole a autre h on Smthi the ‘tVamt Ilirriic^ Airrs, 

performance, on July <j, tHyji. was imly fi\r iwmihs Utrr flan thr wtuht lorfrin^r#. 

t For the reixtitioiw ctf the ti|<K| 01 -leaMiir, there weir the h»|ltiwtug itilrresfifig 
chaiigt's in ami Jeamie Maubouig (SUstress Dad). Homer Clhtiiie Quh-kly), ami 
Fini-Ckrrsi, resuming the role of Dircl, %shidi he fiad nwiig at the wofhl 
Chxueut sang Fenton. 
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except for performances in English by the Juilliard School, it has 
not been heard in New York. 

Yet, there is no doubt that this Falstaff, which, in the course 
forty-six seasons has had but twenty-one performances at the 
Metropolitan, is one of the very greatest of comic operas^ — the 
worthy pendent to the tragic Otello. It belongs to the select 
company of Le Nozze di Figaro, II Barbiere di Siviglia^ and Die 
Meistersinger, Musically, it employs the same idiom Verdi used 
for the most tragic purposes in Otello, with certain well-defined 
adjustments. First, the pace is breathless to the point of temer- 
ity — possibly the opera’s lack of recognizable points of repose is 
partly responsible for the public’s coolness toward it. It is liter- 
ally too fast for the average auditor, who, however, would find 
many of his difficulties evaporating after a second or third hear- 
ing. The melodies have their lives rounded in a singer’s breath, 
and naturally the set-number scheme has vanished utterly — 
Falstaff is no more like old-fashioned Italian opera buffa than is 
Tristan und Isolde, The melody is so abundant and ever- 
changing that it loses its identity as melody and becomes an 
excessively beautiful dramatic speech. Characterization reaches 
a new high: traits are ticked off at trigger speed, often in a 
single gnomic bar. In his late seventies, Verdi emerges as a 
master orchestrator of so refined and sensitive a touch that each 
syllable seems to get its own peculiar treatment. Yet, there is no 
feeling of excess. 

Although the score of Falstaff can be read as a textbook of 
what instrumentation can be made to do in wit and brilliance, 
it is not closet writing. From an orchestral crescendo trill that 
is a favorite of admiring theorists to the eight-voice fugue that 
spins this genial burlesque to its close, there is no cessation of 
tactfully applied musical erudition. All this, spooling from the 
creative fancy of a mellowed genius, serves the comic spirit, 
serves it poetically, luminously — in the way Shakespeare would 
have liked. Ranging from the robust good humor and rollicking 
obscenity of Sir John to the dewy, tremulous love of Fenton and 
Nannetta, Falstaff has the variety demanded by its characters, 
by this particular little world of Shakespeare. For, by some ex- 
treme artistic miracle, it is even English. 




Chapter XX 

The Italians Slice Up Life 


T he aclueveiiicnt of Arrigo Roito in providing Verdi with 
two !il)rt‘tt<Ks of surjjassing' excellence would be enough to 
keep fus iiaiue fresli in any history of the opera. His selflessness 
in turning aside from die composition of his own N crone to 
serve anotlier man lias often been {lointed out. Yet, an exami- 
nation <d' fus operas sliows tliat Boito’s choice was a proof of his 
critical acumen: his literary gifts surpassed his musical. An 
intellectual of volatile character, sensitive, renned, squeamish, 
and a touch feminine, Boito, who had devoured libraries of 
tlieory by his eaily twenties, was wont to ponder and polish a 
musical plirase until it lia<l lost not only its bloom but also its 
connection with rieigliboring phrases on eitlier side. Yet, he 
managed to write one opera Mrfi.siofele—not too sicklied over 
witii du‘ pale t^ist of thought. After tliat, he labored over 
Mcront\ his s<*i <md and last completed opera, for fifty-four years. 
He di<l not live to sc’c this unwieldy epic performed: six years 
after Ids death, 'r'’os(aniui <amdueted its prerniirre at Hi Scala on 
May i, uj- p Rec eived with riotous enthusiasm by a distin- 
guishetl audient e. A'cronc nevertfieless has not emigrated. Tlic 
cliarac ter of tlie music may he deduced from a single suggestive 
iiuideiit: in ujoe, after permitting Ncrotic to lie aunouaced for 
La Scala. this most emydopedic of closet musicians withdrew 
it, saying that he dul not "know” harmony, and was going to 
study it in some* mountain retreat. 

Mrlisiofrlr was merc'ly a more youthful example of the 
liesitant prot esses of tins rKaxerliated mentality. It was first 
produced at La Scala on Mar<1i f,, iH( 58 . and ran six hours, its 
umiualified failtue jciinng it for seven years, during which 
Boito subjected it to a major overhauling, Faust was changed 
from a Icuitone la a teuen , and tlie opeia, mut h shortened, was 
presemc‘d again at Bohigna <nt Otaoher 4, 1875. d*his time it was 
successful: it has icauaiiuHl popular in Italy and fias Iiad fitful 
S|H‘lls of populatity elsewhere. Fxaminatiou of tliis version 
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shows that Boito had studied die te<'litut|iies of many masters— 
Beedioveii. Berlioz, \’ertli. {Kwsihlv Wagrier. It shcnvs him, more 
anil>ilioiLS tlian Messrs, Barhier, (larre. and (hninod, atienijitiiig 
to c'onipass the whole of (h.iethe’s fiistorv of inaii. But it shows 
iiini, imfortuiKitelv. less musically vital than (hnnuHl, to wfunu 
he iniglu: well have given some of his sheer jK.nver of iiuelleetion 
ill excfiaiige for some of the Frenehmaifs sensualitv. llie musk: 
is clever, hut parefied arul thin. Life of its tnvn it has tun little- 
certain j'HU'formers, notably Clhaliafum tlie most famed of its 
Devils, Iiave Been able to galvanize it with their own vitality. 
Tiiat the seore of Afe/isfo/ek* was ransacked for ideas hy many of 
Boito*s younger ecmtemjKU'aries, even |H>s.sihlv hv \k*rdi himself, 
is unc|uestional)Ie, and Hum^kers summing up iif the situation 
is essentially true: "Btfito seems to have !ieeu die |iivotaI point 
of the neo Italian sehool fiimself remaining in the Iku kgromid 
— ivliile the youngsters jirofited by his many exjHnimentings." 

One of file most interesdug die early Afr/iAto/V/es’ outside Italy 
was the lanulon prrmirrr, on July h, iHHo, when file afiparemly 
unrivaled ciuartet of Nilsson (Margherita aiul Elena), *rrche!li 
(Marta and IMiualis), Itah) Caunpanini (Eaust), and Naimetti 
(M<‘listofele) sang it at Her Majesty’s. ‘Ehe Atailemy ot Music 
.staged tile first Ainerii'an with Valleria, Annie Louise 

Lary, Cainpanini, and Novara, on Novemher ♦i.p iHHii. Extepdng 
Nannetd, tlie Her Majesty’s group apjH’aietl in tlie fust Metiopuli- 
tan performaiu'e, on Deienifier r,, widi Mirahrila as the Ih-vik 
Flanytni and Retiaud, both singing a<tots in die brst Eremh tiatli^ 
tion, also interpretixl Meftstofele in New Vtuk, hut the rtile is most 
intimately toimected svith the name of Evoilor c;halia{>in, wlio 
used it for his Metnipolitan deliitt, on Ntnemljer mh ni-oy. Farrar 
was the Margherita, Rajipokl the Elena,* ami Hnianlo Martin, 
also making his MetrojKiiitan dehut, the Faust, in whicti role 
Beniamino (ngli also made his Ihuv tticr<\ on Nosrmhrr o|;’o. 
Altliough tlie Devil remained one id Lhaltapin’s nmst aihiiired 
roles, Mefistofelr disappeared from t!ie Metropolifaii long hefoie 
he did and has not laxai heard, there siu<e du' v.imiu of 

r,ess interesting than iknto as a petsoiialilv »iiid iiiiisical 

* I htjst* ulio know tlirir ia«shr will %vliv St,it|.awof.r 4ittt llrlen 

ot Hoy ,irr olirii ’Uifig by tlir iwiiiir |ama autuu. 
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tliinker, but quite as inauential in the course of Italian opera 
because Ite taught Mascagni, Puccini, and Franco Leoni, was 
Aniilcare Poiu luelli, tlie coitiposcr of Iji Gioconda and several 
other works wliose popularity was confined to Italy, Although 
Ponchielli began composing operas in his early twenties, he did 
not achieve a success until he was almost forty. This was a 
revision of an early etiort— J Promessi sposi, which was based 
on Man/oni*s famous novel, and which doubtless drew a large 
measure ol its popularity from tliat fact. Coming in 1872, when 
Verdi, witfi die iompletion of Aula, might have been expected 
to retire permanently, I Pratnrssi spasi indicated Ponchielli as 
Verdi*s successor, and indeed, during the rest of his compara- 
tively lirief <areer lie died in one year before the pro- 

duction <if Olrllu he enjoyed that position. Iji Gioconda was 
the first his hmr tremendous successes at La Scala, Of the 
remaining three, II Fi^liuol prodif^o (1880), a Biblical opera of 
spe<*ta<‘ular dnuacter. has been called his finest work— an opin- 
ion to be taktm on trust by Americans, as the opera has never 
been peihumed fiere. 

F<»r all praitical pur|HKes. I, a (runondn is Ponchielli. Its im- 
pressive iaieei asKumdingly rx(ee<ls its merits, though the reasons 
hir its |K»pularity arc* appanmt. It began triumphantly at La Scala 
oil April H, iHyh, with (iayane in the important role of Kn/.o. 
I he opera swc’pt throtg^h Italy, but <lid not reach London until 
Srv<*n iiamdis latca, <ni Dreemher 20, New York heard it as 
the <miy nove lty in tfie fn^t Metropolitan season. M'he eatst of the 
American pit^ftiinr liad six lull flt'dged stars: Nilsson (lai Gio- 
conda). Fuisch Madi (Lama), Scab hi (La Gieca), Stagno (Enzo), Del 
Puente (H.unaba). and Novara (Alvisc*). Malvina Gavalla/zi, a favor- 
ite daiiscnise of the ptaiod. led in tlie Dame of the Hours. Fursch- 
Madi, witli Iic'i powc’rful voice and dramatic temperament, not 
the static Nilsscm. was t!ie real heroine of tins not cjuite lirst-rate 
{Kafonnance*. Afna tiuc-e rrpt*iitions tliat season, In (iioronda, 
like many other Ifalian operas, fell victim to tin* limiting German 
regime, and was not luMid again until November 28, 1904. when 
Norclica, 1 loiiica', Walkri. (luuso, Faigc*nio (iiraldoni, and P'lan^on 
were tfir six fii im ipals, 

Hainima stein hkect I., a (Inn ondti so much that he usc*d it to open 
the seccifid season of the Manhattan Opera House, on November 4, 
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1907, with Nordica, De Cisneros, Gerville-R^ache, Zenatello, An- 
cona, and Didur. Two years later, on November 9, 1909, Henry 
Russell, impresario of the newly formed Boston Opera Company, 
selected La Gioconda for the inaugural performance of the Boston 
Opera House, with Nordica and Florencio Constantino heading the 
cast. One week later, the Metropolitan revived La Gioconda under 
Toscanini to open its season, with Destinn, Homer, Anna Meitschik, 
Caruso, Amato, and De Segurola, the last in his Metropolitan debut. 
The opera, which up to that time had accumulated only twelve 
Metropolitan performances, gathered thirty more in the next six 
seasons. Dropped for ten years, it was revived on November 8, 
1924, with Easton and Gigli, the latter resuming the role of Enzo, 
in which he had made his world debut, at Rovigo, near Venice, 
ten years before. Later that season, Rosa Ponselle took over the 
name part and became perhaps the greatest of Giocondas. On De- 
cember 21, 1932, the Ponselle sisters appeared in the same Metro- 
politan performance, Rosa as La Gioconda, Carmela as Laura. 
Since Rosass retirement, the popularity of La Gioconda has waned, 
but not disappeared. Gina Cigna was a recent Gioconda, Rose 
Bampton a recent Laura. 

La Gioconda is based on a second-rate blood-and-thunder his- 
torical melodrama by Victor Hugo. Ponchielli called in Boito 
to make a credible libretto from this Angelo ^ tyran de Padoue, 
but he failed.* The libretto, unusual in that each act has its 
own title, is not credible. But it is violent and melodramatic, 
and the music is just like it. Krehbiel spoke happily of the ‘‘hot 
vigor” of the work — a phrase that can refer to both the music 
and the libretto. It abounds in glaring contrasts, robust declama- 
tion, bravura finales, and — ^what has probably contributed most 
to its popularity — unmistakable if sometimes banal lyric sweep. 
Musically, Ponchielli is more compelling than Boi'to, though 
less an innovator and less careful in producing effects. The 
point is, he does produce them — by wrapping up his own free- 
flowing melody in packages collected from such international 
entrepreneurs as Meyerbeer, Halevy, Verdi, even Wagner. 

La Gioconda has been called one of the ancestors of verismo 
— that realistic way of treating the violent, the sordid, and the 

♦ The libretto was given out to be the work of Tobia Gorrio (an anagram of 
Arrigo Boito), but there is no evidence that Boito used this subterfuge to hide 
any shame he may have felt about his handiwork. 
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everyday which became endemic in Italy during the 1890’s and 
which gradually spread to other countries. Yet, the well-known 
excerpts from La Gioconda are mostly not typical of a veristic 
opera: the Dance of the Hours is timeless salon music of not 
the highest order; ''Cielo e mar” '""Voce di donna” and ''Pesca- 
tOTy affonda Vesca” are lyrical numbers whose honesty of con- 
viction alone saves them from banality; '"Suicidio!” alone carries 
into the concert hall the predominant violence of the score, 
but even that is less veristic than Verdian. 

Verismo may be said to have burst into full bloom as the 
result of a prize contest for one-act operas sponsored by the 
Milan music-publishing house of Edoardo Sonzogno. Second 
prize went to Labilia, by Niccola Spinelli, a twenty-five-year-old 
Turinese whose later A Basso porto has been heard in New 
York. First money plucked from obscurity a wan-faced starve- 
ling of twenty-seven, Pietro Mascagni, whose entry was entitled 
Cavalleria rusticana. When it was first produced at the Teatro 
Costanzi, Rome, on May 17, 1890, with Bellincioni and Stagno 
as Santuzza and Turiddu, the acclamations were such that there 
could be no reasonable doubt that a new popular favorite had 
arrived. It was soon resounding throughout Italy, and within 
two years had been heard in Berlin, New York, London, and 
Paris. Its success was everywhere immediate, and has endured. 

Mascagni has composed more than a dozen operas since 
Cavalleria, and not one of them has had, at best, more than a 
passing succes d'estime. His career, by and large, has been that 
of an impertinent coxcomb. Not discouraged by several flat 
failures and the merely tepid interest in UAmico Fritz (1891) 
and Iris (1898), Mascagni arranged to have the premiere of his 
Le Maschere take place simultaneously in seven of Italy’s most 
important cities. This arrogant action was greeted with the 
sharp rebuff merited by the poor quality and imitative character 
of the music, Rome alone giving it a slight suffrage. In Milan, 
a knowing audience signified by catcalls of ''Ah! Puccini, viva 
Puccini!” that one source of Mascagni’s borrowings was only too 
obvious. At Genoa, Le Maschere was not allowed to proceed to 
the end. Since this fiasco, Mascagni’s operations have been on a 
more modest scale, though there is no evidence of deflated ego. 
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In H|i7. iMtk^leilii. hitsed on a Oiiicla stow Putriiii had ex|)cri- 
Hieuted with, achieved a mild world t'auic. and in ujiH even 
secured {Haloiiiiance from a hv tltea skeptii'al Xfrtroj>olitau 
manageiiieiit. tlic cast being headed by Farrar aiui (uiruso. 
lj)({o!eiid failed to establish itself in New* York, as did I.'Amico 
Fritz clesj)ite Halve* and Iris despite a premiere with Fames, 
Caruso* and Scotti (1907b a revived with Bori, umler 'ruscaiiini 
(1915), and a try with Rethberg. <dgli. l)e Luca, ami Piii/a 
(19;) 1). Next to the nearly tw<i bundled Metiopoliian Civml 
terms, the total of twenty-six performances aduevcHl by I! A mien 
Fritz, Iris, and IjHloletiu makes a telling i'ommentary on Mas- 
cagnis consistent lack, after a single \outldu! sjnirf, of in- 
spiration. 

Mascagni put everything he had intti (Uwtdletia -like the 
familiar autlior of one smcessful autotn<»giaphi( al novel, fie 
c:oukl not repeat. Before putting a note on [?aper, he liad been 
possessed by the raw siiengtli of (dovanni \*erga*s crutle Sicilian 
tale* and when the strident cluntls of the finale tlanlied across 
his mind, he started, beginning with the end. to whelm down 
the nuisie. AH Ids impetuosity and young passion went into it, 
and it all hut flames with convicticm. He was despeiately poor, 
and Ciwalleria was written liteially out of his need. Melodies 
flooded his imagination, and he let them gush loiih without 
criticism. Had Mascagni been able to continue* tapj>iug tliis 
source* he might easily have sec ured tor himself a {dace exam 
paralile to that Verdi would h.ive d he had stayed ,0 the It 
Travatare level. Unfortunately, Masc'agni aniUl neitfic*r do that 
nor go on to an Aula or a Falstutt: for Ins immort.ility he must 
depend on (Immlleria rustientm. Its fiei'V Ivucism, its hLwk^md- 
white contrasts, its sultry Soudiein passi<ins. its aIFov«*r catchi- 
ness— these are stuall cfuinge for the feuvm.m of the Styx, but 
the Intermez/o alone would assure pass.igc*. (Utmllerm is the 
apotheosis of hurdy^gtirdy and is ot'casiomdlv somewliat better. 

In the United Stales, there w%is a race for the* houta of first pro- 
ducing CaxHtllerm, whose fame had Ix’en catapnhril *icrosH tfi-e At- 
lantic. 'The enterprising (histav Hinrichs, lessee tif the Pliikididphia 
(;rand Opera House, won, and there, on Srptmib-rr 9, t%i, tom 
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ducted it, with a cast lieaded by the pious Polish soprano Selma 
Kronold, who was also to be the first American Nedda in PagUacci 
before ending lua* career as a nun. Nineteen days later, on Sep- 
tenibcr 28, Minnie Ilauk sang the role of Santur/a at the first Chi- 
cago Cmudlfria, In both tlie Philadelphia and Chicago premieres,, 
Del Pueiue was t!ie Alfio, and his future wife, Helen Dudley Camp- 
bell, tile l.ola. Ilirei* days after the Chicago performance, New 
York lieard CavuUeria twice in one day: in the afternoon, Rudolph 
Arotison presented it at tile Casino; that evening, Hammerstein 
stagt‘d it at the Lenox Lyceum, dliesc early New York casts were 
medioc're. 

Finally, ilu' Metropolitan succumbed to Mascagnitis, and on 
December *|o. iHpi, afna- Orfeo ed Kuridia\ with the sisters Ravogli, 
luul bc’cti sung as a turtain raiser. Fames gave a cold interpretation 
of tlie sulirv Santu/za. a role she dropped after one season. The 
lU'Xt Mc'trnpolitan Santu//a Calve, who used the role for her 
American dcdnit tliere, on Novemlier 29 , when the evening's 

bill was filled out with (hm nod's Idnlemon et Baucis, Apparently 
the first Mc^troptditau dnuhiiug of the ‘'heavenly twins," CUwalleria 
and Paglmcci "Cav" and "Pag" occurred on January 20 , kjoo , 
when the former featured C!alvr and Andrc*as Dijipel, the latter Dc 
laissan, Ttiomas Salignac, and Scotti. Since the doscanini revival 
of Deccanher 17, 190H, wlien Dc‘stinn (Saatu//a), Gay (Lola), Marie 
Matifeld (Mama Lucia), Caruso (“Luriddu), and Amato (Alfio) made 
Cnvalltria a memoiable i*xperic*ncc% and it was doubhxl with the 
American premiere of Ptu c ini\ first opera, Le Villi, it has never 
been out of die Mettopolitan repertoiie. 

Tlie career of /Vtg/iVicc i, the othc*r foundation stone of verismo, 
fms hern at least as spec ta< ular as that of Caxmlleria, This two 
acter. coniposcal, like* the c^ulier work, for the publishing house 
of Son/ogiio, was first given at the d'eatro dal Venue, Milan, on 
May 2K witli loscanini conducting. Hcsidcs Ancona 

(Silvio), the* < ast was given c< lat liy its d onio. Maurel, wlio had 
been instruttiental in getting tlie opera produced. Its success 
showed dial CttmUcna had a rival, but how serious a one was 
not iniiiirdiafcly uwcaled. 

Ilinrictis sreured the American premihi\ with Kronold (Nedda) 
and Canipaiiari (d'onio), at die (fraud Opera House, Eighth Ave» 
nue and d'wentyalitrd .Sirret, New York, on June 15, 1893. I he 
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same year, on DecemlKT ii, Melba (Nedda), Fernando <Ie laicia 
(Canio). and Ancona fronio) kxl the principal ac the Metraj^oli. 
tan first, litis, like the earliest MetrojH)!itan Cufulltrm, was on 
a double bill witii Gluck*s Or/eo, hut unlike that Camlitrm, it was 
just short of a failure. Ntu until CaruHo*s assuniptuni. mu Decem- 
ber 9, 1905, of the role of Canio. rvliiCi lu* sajig sevcaity-six times, 
could die opera be said really to liave won Neie York. Siiu'c' that 
notalile performance, wfien Seinbrith was thv Ncalda and Scotti 
theToriio, Pa^lmeti has made up for lost time, ami now Htaiuh fifth 
(tied with /hV Wnikibr) in popularitv iti the MetroptiUcan roster, 
wltli a total of Ti^ perhirmances, Jean de R«s/ke. ringing in 
Paglimri for tlie first and only time, at tfie Cjn’ia in the tall of ups, 
portrayetl Catiio in what provcal to be his faresvell to ihr \f,agc\* 

I.eoncavallo wrote his owti UhretitK, someciines fiinn epi- 
sodes kiunvn to him personally. Kucti was svhiili was 

based on a murder ctmimittetl by a member of a company of 
strolling players at a (Hilahriaii village. As I ,eotu avalloA father 
had been the presiding jiulge at die aitoCs trial, tfir imltlent 
was indelilily graved on die c'omposer's mind. Hus did not save 
him from firing sued unsuccessfully hn plagiaiisrii by Catulle 
Mendes. who claimed diat the t eiural situation rvas stolrn funn 
Ids Im Frmrnr dv tnbarin, llte lifuetto of is ati exc cl- 

ient frame for the finjad melotlies, flavoisomc' tha lainatton. and 
crashing v<dumes diat laanuavaltcMlevoird tu it. It is lanL inrlo» 
drama, but most tlusitt ically belicnalile and simple to folltiw. 
Like Cavallfria, Pagliacvi tvas exciting stuff in t!ir ninfuies. ami 
it still is, though to a lesser tiegiee. For one tfiing. rvr are so 
inured to the raw sfieech of ecriu/m that its riovrliv is gime: 
today the irower of these brief opcnas a typical prifoimance 
of the two’-act Paglinai is four ndimtrs shoiter than one of the 
single act of Cavnlleria, width recpdies srvriiiyahiee iidfuiies— 
is tlieir pacag their terse, impadded diama. and thrii mrlt.idic 
largess. Pagliacci contains some <jf the most fandliar music ever 
composed: the Prologue, a curious fnt of theaiiita! toiiiialism 
whose roots go hack to the infant beginnings of (i|iria. to PriLs 

♦ Oil Jupuary 13, 1910. Lrr Ur Fiirrsf. foim fitr <4 tlir 

l)roadc:a*it hi^ tiMvcirkco in Nrw jrori? a |M»uiij»n of a C4cnT«« n, 'Iliti 

is one* uf the c4iUr%f <»prr;i Iniiaduisi^ m% mmet. 
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Dafne, is one of these; the other is ^'Vesti la giubba^ the big sob 
song that has become the locus classicus of the clown with the 
broken heart. But these are only high spots in a score that is 
melodically attractive throughout. 

Mascagni had composed Cavalleria rusticana out of an ur- 
gent need to keep himself and his family alive; Leoncavallo had 
composed Pagliacci out of an equally urgent need to make good. 
He was thirty-four, and his life had been full of failure. Chat- 
tertoriy his first opera, had been on the verge of production 
when the impressario absconded; his second, I Medici, com- 
posed in one year, languished in the Ricordi files until Leon- 
cavallo, impatient to hear himself performed, began dickering 
with the rival house of Sonzogno. Then came his one great 
success, and thereafter the parallel with Mascagni again be- 
came only too bitterly apparent. The yellowing scores of Chat- 
terton and I Medici were dusted off and offered to the public 
without success. 

Then Leoncavallo composed Zaza, hoping with it to equal 
the success of the play, which was familiar to multitudes of 
Englishmen and Americans because of Mrs. Leslie Carter’s 
portrayal of the heroine. Despite the undoubted merits of his 
score, he achieved nothing remotely like that, and today Zaza 
is rarely heard. During Geraldine Farrar’s last years at the 
Metropolitan, it had something of a vogue there because of her 
vivid interpretation. Indeed, so much was she admired in the 
part, that it was chosen for her operatic farewell, on April 22, 
1922. Since that afternoon, Zaza, which had been heard at the 
Tivoli Opera House, San Francisco, as early as 1903, has not 
been sung in this country. Leoncavallo, without encourage- 
ment except from the unabating popularity of Pagliacci, went 
on grinding out operas up to his death in 1919- One of them, 
Der Roland von Berlin, was composed to order for Wilhelm 
11 , whose favorite composer Leoncavallo was, and devotes it- 
self earnestly to the business of glorifying early Hohenzollerns. 
Even the Prussian capital, where it had its premiere on Decem- 
ber 13, 1904, could not stomach Der Roland. 

Giacomo Puccini, most fortunately endowed of the verists, 
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early or late, was the last t)f tlie early group to arrive.* There 
is a niarketl resemhhmee hetweeii the Itegiimiiigs of his career 
and tho.se of Mascagni ami Leoncavallo, tliongh each worked 
out differently in detail. .Ml. however, suffered from jrenury 
and despair. Puccini, whose musical ancestor.s were almo.st as 
mnnerons as Bach's, failed to win even honorat)le mention in 
a competition for a one-act tipera sponsoieil by a newspaper. 
But he had friends — Bo'ito among them wlio believed in I.e 
Villi, the loser, and through their efforts it cante to protlnction 
at the Teatro dal Verrae. Milan, on May iHH.j. The forlorn 
hojK' was a fiuge succe.ss. ami thus, nmler tfie rosiest aus{)i<es. 
was launchetl one of the most smeessful nmsical careers of 
modem times. Made over into a two u< tej . /.e Villi became 
the rage in ‘I'urin. anti finally attained la .St ala. It was the 
sole succe.ss Puccini was ft) experiente for .ibmwtt ten years. 
This young man, whose fl.iir ftu the stage w.is to InTtmie a by- 
rvord, next acceptetl an imjKWsible libretto basetl tm one of I)e 
Musset’s wildest meltitlramas, .set it earnestlv .iml t.ipably, and 
had it prodncetl at la .Scala tm April 21. I'lie bturk had 

defeatetl him: Edgar was a fiastti. atul it t<t<»k ttmrage for the 
htm.se of Ricordi, which by tfiis titne h.ul .1 sested interest in 
Puccini’s career, not to falter in theii su[»j«iit. I'hey had not 
tt)o long to wait: the ptoinising stole of Mmion I,r.unut w.is 
completed in iHt)2. and its promise redeemed e.nly tfie next 
year. 

The agtmy of work th;it went into the book of Marion 
cant was .sympttimatic of the trouble Putt ini neser te.ised h.iv- 
ing with his librettos. Ibid he h.itl Leont av.illtt's afiility to 
write his own, he miglit h.ive lieen saved years of p.iinftd search 
for .suitable material, anti we might have double the tmijuu of 
nine full-lengtli and three one at t tiperas that fie left, after an 
active career of forty years, at Ins death in ujuj. In tfie t.ise of 
Marion Ijmcatit, the very fat t that lie selectetl .1 vejsion of the 

• Except the calmtefl Fmiko Letjui, IhnuturUt pu|nl. thctu|^li ;i 

tireless cil in kiim's.ti in -\tneiit*i miiH t $uu 

on a ChincHt* hinror %tm%, wiiiih oSlrtnl SstJiu iht- t>n * 4 ir i*!' Iui hrsi 

and mom pojmlar 'I hr itirat bafiffinr phnrd ihr i»4r tif Clilm Irn iiti 

lr.ss than lorty-fonr at ilie ainl l#a«lr lafriyrli u» iliaf litnisn 

a.s well as if) opera, m the evil Chirinr. an Jaiiuaiy m*, ufiri a York 

career of tliirtyd'cmr years. 
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same Abbe Prevost story that had already been set with con- 
spicuous success by Nlassenet showed that he was desperate for 
opera-woithy mater ial to wlucli lie could respond wath warmth. 
Belore the lihietio satisfied hinu five men, including Giulio 
Ricordi and the two playwrights wlio were eventually to pro- 
vide fus most viatile hooks (nuseppe Giacosa and Laiigi Illica, 

had taiii{)ered with it. and Puccini himself had added the fin- 
ishing KHiches. It was well wortii the effort, for when Manon 
Lesaiui fmally rc*aclied its jnrmihe at the Teatro Regio, Turin, 
on Fehruai v i. 189*1. h was immediately realized, in native mu- 
sical iiirlvs, that Mascagni and Lcameavallo were in danger of 
being ec lipsed, though tfiis opinion was not immediately echoed 
abroad. At cht* !,on<ion premihe. for instance, Bernard Shaw 
was the* lone* ciitic wlio rtsdi/cxl that Ptuxini, not Mascagni or 
I.eoneavallo. was the stvp after Verdi in Italian opera. 

Like Wfdi. Puccini ic'aclual Ids first maturity in his middle 
thiilies: Manun Jrstnut was his HigoU'tio. In it arc, though 
n<»t frcapienth in Imal fotm, the elements of his musicail in- 
dividuality . Sweeg. pungent, and diverse harmonies, lush ro- 
iiumtic iiudcKhos. calc tdatcxl c’ontrasts, schooled effexas carried 
mu with paled nuMUs such arc* the cjualities of Manon Les- 
mut, and such, often in more exaggerated guises, are those of 
Im Hahtnu\ i m / 00 ri, and Madania Hiittrr/ly, and, to a sc^ime- 
what lesser r\tc'iu. of tlie latei operas. From Des (hieux* aria, 
mifi vnla men.** in Act I. dcsscended the many throb- 
f-ing love* songs that can l-e depended u[>on to stop the show. 
Fveri tfir Inccnmcv/cc *7ai /hig/cmu//’ which is a small tone 
poem, fias the liaimonit tang, fcaniuine charm, and intimate 
flavor tfiat wcac' to icanain the c haracteristies of Puccini’s 
insti lime lita! iiucniudc’s I has he earl) csstablished the hall- 
marks of his mannea and told Ins admirers w4iat to look for. He 
did iioi ofnai disaignmu tluan thercaifter I-y departing tla- 
graiuiy fican these* stUisiie tionais. V\m is not, to say tliat he had 
astatic t,i!ent: he* iiiipHuc’d upon what he liad. without adding 
nnich that was new. I fu* peunt is diat. c*xc'ept for one period of 
fumbling. !i<* did iiiipiovca and c-onsisiemly. Manon Ixscaui 
set file paffcatL loo. fiv having a tlu-roughly c'rcalible libretto, 
bill if was tai nioir disjtnnieci tlian an expcaaenced and self- 
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confident Puccini imnld ever again allo^v collatiorators to de« 
vise for him. 

Aithoiigli Miuum Irsaiut ha<i been presented at the Grand Opera 
House. Pliiladelpliia. as early as 1894. and in New Y<u-k. at Wal- 
lack's Theater, in iHcjH. it had to wait for Metropolitan performance 
until two of its successors. !m Bahe^me atid La Tmt’ih iiad lH*cm estab- 
fished in the rt^iertoire of tfiat house. The first east tlierc^ included, 
on January tH. 1907. lina Cavalieri (.NCaiioftY Garusti (Des Cdieux), 
and Scotti (l.escaut). After two seastnis. Mamm l,r%vaui was <lrt>pped 
until November 12. ipiti. when it iipened the season. CfitHgio 
Polacco. the conduetiU*. arid laicre/ia Bori. the triumphant iManon, 
were making Metropolitan debuts that night; Garuso ami Scotti 
resumed their former roles. Seventeen seasons later, on Ortolicr 
28. U)2(|, another Bori Mmmn Irsaiui was t!ie inaugural otlering. 
with Gigli as Des Grieux and De Luea as Lest^ain. On Denanber 
28. 1929, Alda, who had recently heeti tUvorual fitmi Manager 
Gatti»Casar2:a, made her farewell, after twenty one’ vrars at the 
Metropolitan, in tlie role of Mamm. 'The opeta lias sun hwn heard 
there since that season. 

On Felniiary i. iHpfi. at the dVatro Regitu Ihiiin, Ttw-anini 
conducted the fnrrnirrr of Pnc< iiu‘s fourtli opeia, ! a /lo/ieme\ 
three years to a dav after tiiat of Mantm I.nsiaui. The huts of 
its composition umover one of the few dis< rrdita!>!e episodes 
in the life of a geiu’rally ainialde, chainung, and lumurafde 
man. Before Manan Ltwrant was completed, Pmaini was al- 
ready toying vaguely with a lunv idea an t^iera about Binldlia. 
His friend Lenmavallo sent him a lihjrtt<j of fus own devising, 
based on episodes from Henri MurgeGs Srrnr\ dn In vie de. 
Bohhne. Ihiccini refected it without mm !i thought. Some time 
after die laundung id Marian J,r\(aut, lie iiifuiiated Leonca- 
vallo by aiUKHUtcing <'a!ni!y diat (uactisa atid Illit'a had given 
him an excellent lilnetto tiased on tiie Murger novel. Lrtinca- 
vallo, who meanwhile had decided to set his otvn libretto, pro- 
tested that the idea belonget! to him, only to be told diat there 
would lie two Bahrmas, Leoncavalhhs opera came out first, and 
failed. IhicdniN, though at the beginning only moiiestly ac- 
claimed. was snch a success at Palermo tfiat. even .iftei iiK-'sr of 
the ordic.stra had left the theater, the andieme tlentanded. and 
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got. a rcfx^citioii of tlie finale, with the principals in their street 
clothes. H:ul Piu c ini’s opera failed too, instead of becoming 
one of thc‘ inost popular operas in the world (it ranks fourth in 
total miudHU* perfornumees at the Metropolitan), Leonca- 
vallo inigln have forgotten the episode. As it was, he never for- 
gave Pucci II i. 

Not until he developed a passionate interest in his material 
could Piu < ini liegin to translate a libretto into music. He set 
this new opera con aniorr, for not only did the iiidclents in the 
book Cda(<isa and Ulica liad prepared renuad liiin of his own 
student days in Milan, hut lie had fallen in love with the pa- 
tlictit little heroine'. Minii. llie score is Puccini at his best and 
wmt. At his w<nst. hv is mawkisli. cloying, and sticky with ado- 
lescent sentinuuitality. At his best, he is eloquently dramatic, 
psydKd<Hp<ally sound, and adroit in carrying passionate rap- 
ture along on a t lest of swelling melody. In La Bolurrne, he is 
not onlv all tlwsv tilings, Imt most of them in excelsis. 

A testimonial to tiu* jKnvt*r of La Bohemr is the fact that 
it pixivokc'S chdmitt' Ksutions: oiu' either surrenders wliole- 
lieartediy to it or tme irje< ts it (<mip!elely. lUu no one, not 
even cliose nmst put off hy its sentimental excesses, will deny 
tliat La Iltilihnr is a t ledildt* story turned into an effective 
stage pieie hy musii that provitles a tlinihliing flesh for the 
st<ny*s skediUon. It is p(issitd<* to dislike Mimi and Rodolfo, but 
it is tlir hfsdtliy tUslike iniv feids for some real people, not for 
vague ahstnu tii sut h as t iowd most of tlie operas of Doni- 
zetti 01 (aauiod. rfie music makes them real, gives them per- 
sonality. And stjuu’ cd that tuusii is so familiar that tfic gramo- 
pfionic histoiv <1! La Ilnln'nnr would make a small volume in 
itself. Complete and sliyjitly abridged ret'ordings have been 
numerous and iniiltiliictuak while suth exeerj>ts as ''(Ihe gelida 
THduifia,'* **Si mi Minii f Musettas Waltz, hong, and 

Miiai's Idiirwel! Ii.ivr Ih-cu u‘conletl scores of times each. 

Mexico City and liuriios Aites hc*ard la Bnhlnnr before New 
York, and both Los .\ngeles and San Francisco lieard it more than 
six months csiilirr than its piodiutioti at Wallacks, on May 16, 
It hrg.iii its aitia/iiig Mcuiopcditan c.arec'r on December ^6, 
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icpo. that being die first t)f thv 7tl| jHaloniiaiiers of Piiccini*s 
OjX‘ras thus far (1941) given in lhat house. l‘hr east, with die ex- 
ception of Signora Oeciiiiiliiu. the Musetia, was one iuintiiaries: 
Melba was the Miiiii, Sale /a die Rodolfo, Caiupaiiari the Mareelb. 
Gilibcit the Sriuuiiiard. aiul journet the Gt^lliiie. Melba had sung 
the n^le iti England in tSejp. and slu* uiminued lo sin»* it througle 
out file wtirld for a c|narter (jI a teuturs. toward tlu* eiul luurh to 
Puceiiii's disgust, as tu“ liatl not written tfie lolc’ lor an old lady. 
On Nhiveniher *.:o. oH:!. Marcinelli sang Rothdlo in Ins i\trtro|«di- 
tan debut, widi Bori. Bella Alten. Scotti. lie Srgurtda. and Didur. 
La Bohhne^ jiopidaritv shows n<u die sniatlest sii^n td. aleidng, 
and in Germany it has hvvn the sole foreign mtmvt uji to Wagner. 

The Idstory of the lihrecttn ai Piu'eini's next opera is c|uite 
as unsavory a morsel as that <if the libretto of /ai llo/ieme. Some 
time in the late eighties, Fuetiui liad seen Saiah Herniiartlt in 
Sardou’s La Tosm and seemingly had not been attraeted to the 
drama. A good decade later, Wrdi was ijuotetl as having said 
that only his age kept hitn from setting Saulou's play, dlien 
Puccini rememliered that when lie had IumhI Beuihardt, tic 
liad been aide perfec tly to folhnv the argument <d the- play with- 
out understanding the language in whi< h it was %viitten, I’hii 
was ample evicimuc CtJ the theatutally miniird itmiposer that 
Im Tosm (xuuained tlu* elements ot a good lilnetto. But he 
found that Illita had already skeidietl a libietto of Iji l\)st:a 
for AUxu'to Fraiufietti. a weahfiy tomjiosei <d the Meyerbeer- 
ian seliool. lliat tlie idea was ethically Eiaiu luati's was hut a 
slight barrier to Illica and Ritouli, wim, as sottn as they learned 
that Puccini was interested, bamlioo/ied pi»or' Fiaiiebetli into 
releasing thesketdi, lliev argued that the material was too vile 
for o|M*ratic treatment ami immexiiately pu'sriurd the skeleton 
libretto to Pii<a'ini. d'hen Illic-a ami (dacfisa, with suggescitms 
from Ricordi and Fmtini himself, not to mention a |i!etliora 
of useless ccmtiiieiif fiom tlie doddeiing Sastiou, ftnally got to- 
gether a satisfactory iKiok. 

llie Puccini st'iire got its lirst hearing at tiie Costari/i, at 
Rome, on January 14, 1900, and fiaielv osiaped fahrig a fiasoi: 
rumors were rife that enemies of PmtiniS suiters w-eie our to 
“get” him, and ivhen some lateromeis tsuised iiiiKoa tng in the 
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audience, tlie luauageiurat, fearin<? the worst, rang down the 
curtain. As nothing dangerous developed, they raised it again, 
aiui the first I'lKsai {)roceeded eventlessly to its conclusion. The 
next luorning. vicious newspaper criticisms echoed the argu- 
ments Illica and Ricordi had used dishonestly to Franchetti. 
lUit despite tlie fac t tliat diey called the story noisome, and 
cliarged that the nnlure rvnt. by its very nature debased the 
art of music. Im 7‘o.vcri so<m established itself as Puccini's third 
big succi‘ss. 

Like /hdi/mc. Im /Vncri was introduced to Latin America before 
it nsic hc’tl Nc w \<n k, tlu' New World jn'nnirrc being at the Teatro 
Colon, Buenos Airc's. on jnne itJ, u)oo. Almost eight months later, 
'Lernina (Lost a) ami Scott i (Starpia). w’ho had already sung the roles 
at Coveiif (Lndcm. headcai the first Metropolitan cast, on February 
4, 1901; Creincniiiu was the Cavanulossi, Didriche the Angclotti, 
and Chlibcrt tlu* Sacristan. l iu* j)opularity of the opera was ini- 
inediate and iasdng. and in tliirty-six seasons it rolled up a total 
of 174 performaticc’s. As lose a. Eanuss made her farewell to the 
Mcurc^pcditau cm Frlirnaiy if,, ujcuj. and the same role introduced 
Mu/io to tliat liousr on Drcc‘mber 4, 19 hi, with Caruso and Scotti. 
lose a was om* of Farrar's most admired roles, and even after 
Jerit/a‘s sjuataculai interpretation of the tragic Roman singer had 
Inaome a Mc*uo}Kditau drawing card, Farrar was urged, when she 
announcTcl tu*i fortiuoining rc*tircanent, to sing 7 *osm at her fare- 
wedL But the nianagennent cIuim’ Znzti for her valedictory. 

Jerit/a's fust Metropolitan 1 osca occurred on DecembcT i, 1921, 
opposite Scotti and a m<ist unobtrusive Cavaradossi, Aureliano 
Fertile*. She* wmr me wag to cover her luKuriaal blonde hair, though 
the text explicith nie‘ntions fier as brunette*'— and she sang ''Vissi 
(Vartr** face’ downward i»n i!u* floor: thc*se innovations uil>ed Tosca's 
pc^nilarity to fantastic he ights. Scotti's Scarpia wets rivaled, perhaps 
excellcti, f>y that of Renaud, wtu>, howev(*r, did not sing the role 
at tilt* Metropolitan. But c’veii he never receivcul the access of 
adulation that gi«*etc*d the production of ^fosai to mark Scotti’s 
twentyhftli anniveisay at cfie MetrojaiUtan. Opposite lum was 
Jerit/a, his thirfecuuii Metnipolican 1‘osca. llu* role of Cavara- 
dossi, ofivitiusly so luut fi less dtamatic ilian Scarpia's. nevertheless 
has aiiiatted many famous tcuiors. Caruso, to IVrniua’s Tosca, 
made his first tag Mefio[*oiitan tiic in tliis roh\ and it tvas one of 
the three McCormack sang as a regular member of rhe* Metro{>olitan 
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company— the otlier two wvre Rotlolfo (fn Bohi'me-) anti Pinker- 
ton (Mttditnui lliittrrllv). It was also chos<-n by Richard Ci^Kiks 
for his operatic debut, rvhich occttrred at Hambiu-g in lyay. 

La Tosca Is the most thrilliitg of Puccini's ttperas — lieart-in- 
the-moutlt entertainment from the three rasjiin;^ thords that 
open it with the villaimms .S<arj>ia*.s sijtn.it ure to d'osc.i'.s sui- 
cide .scream. The libretto is an unrelievetl horror story, mailc 
up of .such elements as attem[>te<i rape, torture, muider. execu- 
tion, and .suicide, 'flie vill.iin is hl.uk and s.irdouii-, the liero 
white and atigelic; only 'I'osca herself is human in the libretto. 
By his mu.sic, howt'ver. Puctini m.m.iged to m.ike the wliole 
gory affair acceptable as a stoiy. Much of the stage business 
could not he .set to musii-, and for long stretihes. therefore, the 
composer contented himself with writing t lever illustrative 
music. But where pa.ssions. whether hhu k or white, fused, Puc- 
cini provided lyricodr.uuatic llootls of song .md heightened 
declamation, often a telling coalesienee of the two. In song, he 
frequently retainetl stiine of the quality of speeth, as i.m he 
seen in stub climaxes as Rfcorulita armaniit," (Vartf," 

and "E lucfvan le stclle." 

All his life an aesthetic blotter, Ptucini, during the ‘/'o.uvi 
period, was ahsorhing late Wuii. him of Otrllo, in every re- 
ceptive fiber. And he was also hegiuning to puim like ,i v.iue 
to each new wind in the miisiial sky to prolit l»y wh.it his 
contcmjioraries otitside Italy wen- doing. He was heioming an 
internationalist (without ever relinquishing his claims to his 
share in the heiitage of Italian melody), and even in iijou his 
harmonies were diverging sharply fiom tr.ulition. He re.ictcd 
like an intelleitnal. For inst.uue, in I'twa he expeiimenicd 
with the whole-tone .scale, with tl.issital modes, aiul with out- 
right harmonic heresies. 

How intenuuioual Puecini was becoming unild more easily 
be told after examining the store t»t his next opei.i, Madnma 
Butterfly. It is not merely that this is .in Ametit.in's story of a 
fictional Japan, limned with a realistic intent th.if never tjuite 
succeeds. It also makes u.se of authentic Japanese times tluiiiig 
the period of Butterfly % eom|K)sition, Puccini tonst ietiiiously 
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imported Iiundrccis of records from Japan— and quotes The 
Star^Spmiglrd Banner. Moreover, it meets the issue of liarmonic 
modernity vwn move bravely tlum Tosca did. Puccini did not 
(|uite achieve luniiogeneity of style with these disparate and 
j)erfKips iiiimiscihle elements, thoin^h Oyneley Hussey has per- 
luips overstatcai the c ase wiien lie speaks of Butterfly s “impure 
style . . • hi whit li the Japanese and American tunes were 
never coinphielv iihsoihvd into the texture of the music but 
stick out of it like so many almonds on top of a trifle.” In short, 

Puccini s mush* is finally as artistically incredible as the milieu 
he Iiad to ilhistrate a fialf-real. half~(iill)ert-and-SuIUvan 
japan. When it is not being picture-postcard Japanesey, when 
it is at its best, th.it is, it is the good old Italian sweeping lyri- 
cism with wfiii li Ptu cini hatl seduced the world in Bohhne and 
Tmat, Aiul in ''(hi hel di, vedremoT (ao*>(ao-San’s rapturous 
patsm of hojie, lu' wmposeci what lias become the fiest known 
of all his ai ias. 

1‘!k* fiistoiv of tile i'can|H?sition of Madnma Butterfly paral- 
lels in some details tliat of 7 ‘oscm Wlien Piucini was in lamdon 
in 1<|<HC he sau* die play tint David Belasco and John Luther 
Long liatl maile fiom the latter's maga/ine story, Madam But- 
terfly. Ahliough lie undcnstooil little Knglish* he was as gripped 
as he had tieen In Saidou's dtama. In short, he fell in love with 
(;io-(4oSan, aiul soon sraued rights to the use of the play as 
the hasii of a (dacosa and Illica, turned loose on the 

tale. di<i tlieir first and last job. Pmiini set to work with 
fcveiish cMgrinrss and. tlrspitr a scaious motor accident, com- 
plctcal it in. bn liim, icaoul titue. It rei'eived its premu}re at 
l.a Stala on Frtnnaiy 17, ujo j, aiul failed miserably, llie fact 
that it was in two vmy long acts did not help it, but more seri- 
ous was ihr flouting of tiadition, fiotli musical and tluvatrical. 

'The hatmoiiirs. ditnigli still transitionak were strange, and the 
costuming dul mit st|uarr with n»mantic notions. Probably 
none of ifiese eonsiden at ions would have been decisive against 
titc* immcaiiaU’ suttr-ss o! tlir opera had not the* t(*mjK*r of the 
Milanese aiidiemr bnai i.tised to t holer liy ediocss, real or 
fancicHl. of JhiJitnie. Lh.itac tcuistii ally, they fc*lt that they were 
bfin^' chf.itrt! h.iviru; p.utl to lu-.u dc- 

CARN£filt luriTiJit Ijf liaffliw 
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landed that all of it be ncu-. Another, less exacting audience 
ii<dit at once have declared for Matlamn liutlt rflw As it was, 

fter a few revisions, tlie most iin{-Kn-tant of which was making 
new division into three acts, it was stageti at iirescia on May 
8, 1904, and was acclaimed. 

Butterfly soon took its place amtnig the thrt'c most ptspular of 
uccini's operas. After its tlovent (iardeii premu*re on July m, 
905, with Destinn, Caruso, and Scotii, it rapitliv developed into 
le smash hit of the London season. IVrtoritiaiHi v in Tari^, \ itwia, 
rague, Berlin, and Brussels were hdluweil by the Ninth Ameritan 
remiere,* in English, at tlie Belasco ‘Theater, WaHhinipeni, IK C., 
n October 15, igod, with Florence Easton as CaoCifi San. It was 
lis saxne Savage English Grand Opera Cknupain that gave die 
rst New York Butterfly on die following Noveml«-r u% at the 
rarden Theater. When tlie Metropolitan prtHliuetl it, in Italian, 
n February 11, 1907, Puccini was {uesent tti hear die superb 
erformance by Farrar (Cio»Gio-San), Homer (Su/uki). Caruso 
ihnkerton), and Scotti (Sharpless), Faisnm, wlm had tome to the 
Ictropolitan in igd), did not sing CiodioSan thc'i«* until March 
3, 1920, t when MartinclU was the Pinkerton am! Luea die 
harpicss. The original Cio-Cio-San of die tmfoi tunan* Si .da 
liere, Rosina Storchio, sang tiie role with the Cliuago Opera 
association in 1921, hut in Nerv York, at least, diis |iiuna ilonua 
ras not admired by audiences* wim had lieard Hr^amn, Eaotm, 
nd, above all, Farrar, Recent Ciodio-Suns at the Metropolitan 
ave included Suzanne Fisher, Rethherg, and Licia Alhanese, 

It was just before the Metroprolitan prrrnirrr of Mtulumu 
butterfly that Puccini annoum ed to the pi ess that Iw was going 
0 collaborate on an ojrera with David Belasco, widi whom he 
lad struck up a friendship during the negotiations over die 
..ong-Belasco plaiy. lie was exaggerating: Belasco was not a 
ibrettist and wrote only in F.nglish. What Puccini ftad in 
nind was something liased on BeiascoN fui nieitidiaina, TVir 
jrirl of the Golden West, But (nacosa had dieth and Itlha by 
limself was unsatisfactory to Puct’ini, Returned to Italy, die 

♦ Both Buenos Airei ami Moritevidro had hraul Madaffnt IlyUrr/lv in 
t According to Julius MaUteltl, quoting d‘hr Hmitn 4 liriltn Sf44fcii|irf 

erformance of Madama BuUerfly, on Juiir iq. mi^i, c% 4 .i fhr hm t«iti| 4 rtr oficra 
) be broadcast publicly. 
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composer entered upon an unhappy period, both professionally 
and personally. For many months he looked vainly for a likely 
librettist and finally found one who could block out the gen- 
eral lineaments of the story and another who could help to 
give them life. 

The book was finished, and Puccini had just begun to com- 
pose La Fanciulla del West (for such is its hybrid title), when 
his violently jealous wife disrupted his existence by driving to 
suicide a housemaid whom she had accused publicly of being 
the composer’s mistress. Signora Puccini was tried, and con- 
victed, for criminal slander after a post-mortem examination 
had proved baseless her charges of sexual intimacy. Puccini 
paid heavily to keep his wife out of prison, and for a time left 
her, though he eventually again lived with her, and happily. 
After almost a years interruption, he returned to La Fanciulla 
del Westr and finished it in October, 1910. 

Tlie premu)re of die new opera had been promised to the Metro- 
politan, and there it occurred, on December 10, 1910. Belasco had 
painstakingly supervised the production, and Puccini was again 
on hand to answer to the calls of ‘'Composcrl Composerl” Thanks 
to the careful rehearsals, thanks to the conducting of Toscanini, 
and thanks, finally, to the performances of Destinn (Minnie), Caruso 
(Dick Johnson), and Amato (Jack Ranee), with an overcrowded 
oiitheld including such celebrities as Didur, Pini-Corsi, Dc Scgurola, 
Dinh Cully, Albert Reiss, Angelo Bada, and Marie Mattfeld, there 
were many such calls. The New York public, if not enthusiastic, 
was at least cordial to its own Puccini opera,* and La Fanciulla 
lasted through four seasons of diminishing returns. After that it 
vanished~i!ier(‘ w^as no Toscanini to put dynamics into its lifeless 
score, and it was only the phenomenal personal popularity of 
Maria jeritza, who had already played Minnie in Vienna with great 
success, (hat anglc‘<l Iji Fanciulla back into the repertoire for three 
seasons. Supporting Jeritza’s first Minnie, on November 2, 1929, 
were Martinelli (Johnson) and Tibbett (Ranee). Since the season 
of Fanciulla del West has not been heard in New York. 

* Severn ecu days after the world f)remi(^re, Chicago heard Im fanciulla in a 
prcKluction Hujunviseil by 'Tito Ricordi. Carolina White, Bresskr-Gianoli, Renand, 
Dufranne. aiul Defrert* w'erc in the cast. Edward Moore has recorded that 
the audience laughed loudly at such Italianisms as and ^*Ecp, eep, urra/* 
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Its fate clsc^where has been hanher, and even in Italy, where 
Puccini cx-ciipics a twin throne with Verili, die work is not tolcraieil 

Even if tin* music of Im Famiulia were good (whidi it is noik 
the libretto would |)rove an all but insuperable bar to sincere 
appreciaticin. Singers tiressed up as Irontiersinen and slumting 
Italian in a Wild West saloiin (the Ftilkachu') c'annot be re- 
gardeti, |Kirticuiai'iy by Americans, as the vessels of serious 
opera. If cliLs obstacle deprived us of the ability to listen properly 
to some of Puccini\s best music. lowriting the tuKik might be 
worth the trouble. Hut La FanfiuUn is as liofieless musically as 
it is theatrically, llie shatiows on Ibuaani’s Hie do not show in 
it, but the lack of insjnratioti that visited him bet'anse of them 
is only um evident. 1 Vc'huical <';ue is in tlie sciue, the attempt 
to capture the Ameri<*an flavor by use of native* runes, the ges- 
tures of a master craftsman -all arc* diere, and vet fail utterly 
to animate this music^al cadavei'. In fact. Im Famiulia must 
have made some of Puc('ini*s warmest admiieis fear that the 
cometdike ascent had ended. La Rotulina. wdiich isstuxl still- 
born from his {>en in 1917, after seven long y«*ar.s ed waiting, 
WdH a iKKir Viennese'-walt/ oper<*tta- whicli, never thrless. Btni 
used, on Marefi 21. as her iaiewell to opei*j. It must iiave 

made them sluulder for his future. Ac fifty tune, it is not easy 
to make a tomclaack. 

live faits are tliat before La Itandim* was begun, Putcini 
hati coiu{K)se<i part of a most spettatulai <onu*b*uk a *diip- 
tyclF* of tluee (‘ontrasting onc*sut ojwuas. As early as 1914, he 
had all but finished die first, 11 fahmya, a Iirtual lens lotosed 
on a Parisian slum tragedv. Wltile completing it. after delays 
caused by the war and La /irmdinc. he was still seauhing Un 
two more short lifirettos to hll out his sthenie. 'Him (aovat 
chino For/ami, rvho had aloadv ptfivitletl Masragni with the 
book of Lmlidetta, came forward rvith fwti ideas, the fust the 
story of a nun with, an unhappy past, the setoiid the droll siory 
of a ho^ix fierpet rated in Dante’s Florence, 

Early in 19 iH. all three stHlioirs of II Ltitiira were le.idV' ■■■ 
II Tabarro, Snot Angrlka, and ilianni Sdntfki. Tito Riujrdi 
closed with the* Metra|K)!itan for the world prrmiert, anti tliere, 
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accordingly, on December 14, 1918, it was given. Puccini was 
not present (it was only a month after the Armistice), and the 
operas were received with an indifference his presence might 
have prevented. Muzio and Farrar created the chief female roles 
in II Tabarro and Suor Angelica respectively, but despite the 
popularity of these dramatic singing actresses, neither opera 
succeeded at the Metropolitan, where both disappeared after 
two seasons. Although the Italian premiere of II TritticOy at 
the Costanzi, Rome, on January 11, 1919, with Toscanini con- 
ducting, and the King and Queen present, was an unparalleled 
personal triumph for Puccini, this brilliant send-off was not 
effective in establishing Parts I and II in the affections of the 
people. Throughout the rest of Europe, their fate was almost 
as dismal. 

Gianni Schicchts destiny was quite different. Easton, De 
Luca, and Didur covered themselves with glory at the world 
premiere, and slowly, definitely, the opera made its way. An 
unhappy experiment marked the revival of January 27, 1936, 
when an English version brought forward Tibbett as Gianni 
Schicchi. The dictional standard achieved may be judged from 
Irving Kolodin’s complaint, in The Metropolitan Opera: 188 y 
19 ^ 9 , that of the large cast, '‘only Tibbett, Bentonelli, and 
Baromeo demonstrated a reasonable command of English enun- 
ciation.’' To quote Mr. Kolodin further: "As a final embarrass- 
ment, the production was directed and coached by Gennaro 
Papi, whose English is somewhat less than Oxonian.” 

II Trittico shows Puccini gaining stature as a serious musi- 
cian. In conception, design, and execution, it seems beyond the 
potentialities of the callow young melodist of Le Villi, and not 
to have been expected of the adroit romanticist who contrived 
La Boheme. II Tabarro does not deserve its present obscurity. 
Plotted along simple, direct lines, it is a small masterpiece of 
uncompromising realism and musically works out the psycho- 
logical problem with inexorable logic. It is a thriller, but not 
of the garish Mascagni-Leoncavallo school, for the music starkly, 
honestly hews to the action. Suor Angelica is impressionistic, 
almost Debussyan in its subtle evocation of atmosphere. Like 
so many neglected works, this was, of II Trittico, the composer’s 
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favorite, but, by providing too many audience hurdles, he had 
made himself responsible for its failure, lliere are too many 
incidents too loosely integrated for the one-act frame, and the 
fact that all tlie voic'es in a largely feminine score are female 
tends to produce a soj.)orific tetlium. 

Gianni Schicchi is a nuisterpiece of a (juite tnnPuccinian sort. 
While his in teclnu(|ue, spiritually it is the chiltl of FaLsia(f, 
The libretto, diough actually based by For/ano on a casual 
iiint in Im Divina Commedia, bears a curious resemblance to 
Ben Jonson $ Volpone. It is good malicums fun all through and 
has just enough going on to make the one act perfect entertain- 
ment. The music is fast, witty, brilliantly apt, and overflowing 
—particularly when (nanni iiolds die center of the stage --■with 
a kind of l)enevolent malice. It is a flawless sctiie, with one ex- 
ception, and that its best-known fragment the lushly Italian 
**() mio babbino amh‘* psydiologically apt but. in its context, 
musically unsound. 

Before his deatli on N<ivemla*r e<|. njy p Ihu c ini had com 
pleted ail but the last scene of one of die most interestitig 
operatic scores of the <emury. lliis was ‘fumndoi, with a li 
liretto l)y (iiuseppe Adanii, wli<» fiad wiitteii the ficHjk of !l 
l^ibarra, and Renato Simoni, a poet who was stimething of a 
Sinologue. As Ptuciai's adndiiag biogiaphc-i. Viiuvm Selig 
man, says, in Purrirn Arnarij^ frirnds, ‘'A Peisian l<-gcati fiom 
the lAiausand and Onr Sights: a (Ihinesc faiiy i.dr of a < rucl 
Princess, wliosc hatred at last tuuird tc^ icnc^; a \*cariian 
Masejue; a play of (aj/./i, a puem oi Scliiller. an overtute of 
Weber—from sucli disc<irdant elements was Puk ini's master- 
piece horn." He worked on tfic stnr<' oi \lhirundoi fur four 
years, and when h<* went to thv Biussels Inispttal in width he 
died, he took thirty^six manust upt pages <if skruh mateiial aiul 
notes for tlie finale widi fdm. 

After Puccinis death, tiiese pages were handed over to 
Franco Alfurio, a harmless second-rater whose name is slightly 
green in the United States Ijecause of Maiy (kndeii's irvisal, 
in French, of Ids ehh'ily La Risurreziuna, Allaiio, ronsuhiiig 
To.sc:anini. who had discussed V umndat in tietatl ividt Pmuid, 
completed it in a workmanlike manner, and it wms presriifetl 
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at La Scala on April 25, 1926, with Raisa (Turandot), Maria 
Zamboni (Liu), Miguel Fleta (Calaf), and Rimini (Ping). Tos- 
canini conducted. 

At the Metropolitan premiere on the following November 16, 
Jeritza, whom Puccini admired intensely, and for whom he is said 
to have designed the role, sang Turandot, with Martha Attwood, 
Lauri-Volpi, and De Luca in other leading roles. Performed eight 
times that season, used to make the opening of the following one 
an unforgettable spectacle, sung twenty-one times in all, Turandot 
has not been heard in New York since January 8, 1950. 

Turandot is interesting chiefly because in it post-Verdian 
Italian operatic music, veristic and romantic, meets, and mo- 
mentarily merges with, the surge of influences from northern 
and eastern Europe — the post-Wagnerism of Strauss, the ato- 
nality of Schonberg, and the polyrhythms and savage colors of 
Stravinsky. Whereas in Madama Butterfly Puccini had im- 
ported Japanese gramophone records for his exotic applique 
work, in Turandot he made a profound study of Chinese music 
and emerged with results reminiscent of Debussy’s dilettante 
reactions to Javanese and Annamese music. In this complex 
score, Puccini never forgets that he is creating a musicodramatic 
work, and is almost always master of his materials. Yet it is 
Puccini all the way through, with a new genius for tragic utter- 
ance that reaches its height in the music he gave to the pitiable 
Liu. At its worst, where the ultramodern elements do not mix 
with the indigenous musical speech, Turandot may sound like 
Butterfly with wrong notes. Flawed though it is, and lacking 
the final polish that Puccini might have given it, T urandot is a 
worthy crown to his career of ever-increasing knowledge. With 
something slightly less than genius to work with, he might have 
gone on because of his insatiable intellect, his unimpaired me- 
lodic gift, and his technical mastery, to produce works in his 
old age as far ahead of Manon Lescaut as Falstaff was of Ernani. 
At sixty-six, he died too young. 

In Puccini, Verdi had found a not unworthy successor, while 
in their early Cavalleria rusticana and Pagliacci, Mascagni and 
Leoncavallo had at least contributed novelty to the musical 
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scene. But tlieir contemjKjrarics aiul followers in Italy, espe- 
cially Mascagni’s, were largely a sorry lot, constantly finding 
cruder, iiujre Iilatant ways of re|)eating the same oki shockers. 
'Fhey were, with few exceptions, pattern workers, and the ex- 
ceptions rarely had sufficient creative strength to give enduring 
life to their fecfile l)rain c!ul<lreu. Among the lesser verists, 
Uniberco Cdordano is typical, except in Ids extraortlinary suc- 
<Tss. No less tlian four of Ids dtJ/eii operas were ccnisitlered 
sufiicitmtly stageworthy to he protliu’ed at the Metropchitan, 
while a flfth-~^‘ilierid-— was a littledikcal novelty of Ilatnmcr- 
stein’s second season at the Manhattan. Andrta VJihurr, with 
a libretto by Iliica, is easily the most ptipnlar <»f his (operas and 
is in some ways his most nearly engaging. Full tif iihvious melo* 
ciies, lK>k! deelamati<m and t»ffe<'tive stage tricks, it is. desj>itc 
its title, a gcwHl vehicle <»pera for a <lraiuatie sopraiui <jf large 
voice and a taste hir heroics. It is e\a<aiy i'ouiem{K)rary with 
Im Bohhntu having lieeu first given at la vS<‘ala in iSpb. 

Andrea Chhiier rc^aclual America Indore the year was ijut, in a 
tawdry prcKluctkm at Boston iluring Mapleson's bnlorn attempt 
to make a comelnuk. On Manh yy. Hammristein staged 

Andrea Chthiirr ns a gala benefit for Oleofonte Oampaidui, at winch 
the cofidnt tor's wik*. K\a ‘Fetra//ini, <ame from ictircnnent to sing 
the role of y<mng Maddalma di Ouigny. I'he tfdnl (uordatio work 
to reach the Metropolitan, its piodiu tkm, <m March 7. icjtn, 
brought forwait! (ugli in tlie title role, and, as Maddalena. Mu/io, 
who was sufKa'hly cast. When Andrea Chenier Irfc the MetrojHilitan 
reiHTtoire with Ponselle, it had Invu given forty four times in 
thirimi sixisons.* 

* after S;uatnCs Cumam |ilay. irjvra tt» intOHlticr Etna <avaltru-»'atHi 

■<aoi’clame'“'io llir Mrti«|Kihean, Caruso, who hatt sttnit wiUt i*rmmd Ilrlhnck»ni 
at the wnriti pfrmtrrr in Milan. Scotfi. atnl Akrn tvrir nthrt |»tino|tal'i cif this 
necemtjcr 5, iM'ihurnantr. Irdurti lasted onW tut> while the te^ 

vival nf for Jerit/a and Maumrllt, still with S«,*itn. la's^tril tlner. Mmlumr 
Ktm\ 4 rine had its world premiere at the Mrnu|*nltian on faniiary sv n|if,. 
Farrar, a o|iiivaliiig and %im\ Catriitia. making ttir mmt ol a |»it«uiilv acting 
role. Willi tier were Start inelli. Alihtjusc. Ur Vgtn*»ht. and Anuio. the Iasi 
.singing Na|K>l«m, who in ir.d life ctnild not snn| ai all. In Mi«4. Cdniflano set 
Serri Ik*nelli’s incernafimially kricnvn |ila>. /ai t.Vmi del/e hrfir, callrd Thr Jf%t 
in the? Hriifcsl States, wlierr |«ihn and FinnrI liatrymntr had acted it. riin w.w 
the last Cdnidann opeia li» tie staged .11 the Metrn|«:»Ut4n ^ on faitiiarv 1. 
the case iiiduding Alda, CdgtI. anci Unflo. i-a C.Vm* drilr hrf|r was ticii well rc» 
ceived, and dicKl un«inyiii«*d in its seoiiid sra.K«i. 
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Another disciple of Mascagni was Riccardo Zandonai, who 
as a student received from Mascagni’s lips the gospel of verism. 
He followed his master, at some distance. Several of his operas 
have had continuing success in Italy, where he was eulogized by 
both Bo'ito and Puccini, but he has had little success in estab- 
lishing himself elsewhere. In the United States, for example, 
only two of his operas are known, and those not well. The first, 
Conchita^ with a sadistic Spanish libretto after Pierre Louys, 
was heard in San Francisco in 1912 and came East the next year 
with Tai quinia Tarquini, the original Conchita and Zandonai’s 
future wife. The second, Francesca da Rimini^ with a libretto 
by Tito Ricordi from the D’Annunzio play, had an all-star cast 
when it was first produced at the Metropolitan on December 
22, 1916, among the players being Alda, Edith Mason, Garrison, 
Braslau, Martinclli, Amato, and Bada. Orchestral sophistica- 
tion, a limited flair for the theater, and almost nothing original 
to say characterize Zandonai’s scores. like Giordano, he pro- 
vides sonic of his few memorable moments when he allows the 
orchestra to have its say while the action is suspended tempo- 
rarily. 

No mere imitators, yet measurably removed from the experi- 
mental modernist school, are such men as Ferruccio Busoni, 
Ottorino Respighi, Italo Montemezzi, and Ermanno Wolf-Fer- 
rari. An American will find difliculty in assessing Busoni as an 
operatic ( omposer, for none of the operas of the great pianist, 
teacher, theorist, and musical philosopher has been performed 
here. Busoni was, in musical preferences, rather more German 
than Italian, and his ardent, almost mystical preaching of Liszt 
and Wagner was scarcely preparation for a truly modern idiom. 
Those who have heard his four stage works recognize in them 
the utteraiu'c of a lofty and original, but not lyrically gifted, 
man. Busoni took his operatic compositions most seriously and 
wrote them to Inis own librettos. His most considerable opera, 
Doktor Faust, was completed after his deatli by his pupil, the 

* Another famous pianist with almost as tireless a pen was Eiigcn d'Alhert, 
whose Tiefland has been described as a "Xrcrrnan Carmen,'* Although immensely 
popular in (k!rmany, his adopted land, Tiefland survived only four performances 
at the Metropolitan, though Destinn was entrusted with the chief role. The 
premiere there <K:curre<l on November 23, hjoH. 
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erudite Pliilipp Jarnacli, and wa.s presented at Dres<len in 1925. 
Of it, Edward J. Dent has said, ‘liusnni’s I’eal niaster},)iece is 
Doktor Faust, a work in which lie sums up tlie eK{)eriences of 
a lifetime: it is a drama on a spiritual plane far removed from 
tfie normal operatic level, ami it will remain one of those 
operas, like Les Troyens of Berlioz, whidi are revived and pre- 
sented only at rare aiul stdemu intervals.'* 

The popular <*omposer of /a* Foniant* di Rama, / Pint di 
Roma, and other sumptiumsly a<‘<*outer<‘d or< 1 u\stral wca'ks of 
derivative nature was persistent in his attentions tlie theater. 
But though he ex{>eriinented with numenms types, from ctmiic 
opera to lyric tragedy, n<a: to mention se\eial of liis own devis- 
ing, Respiglii siu'ceded signallv. to the detriment of his stage 
pieces, in remaining a symphonu' i'omposer. He fiecame. after 
Puccinis deatli. Italy's outstanding i'omjHisei. and everything 
he rvrote was eagerly perfornual, often witfi a success tliat 
nored his failure to use peitineiuly the form he had selected. 
His operas (some of whidi he evasively lahehal *'a stoiy," or 

mystery,” or anytliing he c hose) revealed las lac k of under- 
standing of the interrelation of orc hestra and singers in a mu- 
sicodramatic* wliole. They are episodic tone poems witli words 
added. Iji Fiatnmn, about a witcfi, was tfu’ most acclaimed <jf 
his operas, only om‘ of rvhidi, Im (lamjinua sm/imcnu, after 
I Iauj)tmann*s {day, Dio tmrMinkrur (Umkr, has lu’en heanl in 
the United Slates. 'Ehe Metiojwditan, on Nentaufau 192H, 
produced it witli Rettiberg, Maninelli, l)e laua. and Fin/a in 
the chief roles, Serahn camducaing. Respighi, on lumd for this 
premihe, said fulsomely, **Iu lieaven itself I could not wish for 
sudi a production!” 

Busoni died in 1924, full of honors and of c'\,isperation at a 
world that did not understand turn, at tlie age of fifty Tight. 
Respighi was not cpnle fifty seven when dfMth c ut slioit his 
prolific activity in ujTi. M(uneine//i and Wolf hViiati, both 
living (1941), were born five inontlis apart, in tHyr, and iHyh 
resjKa'tively. The elder is also tfu’ less gifted, lake’ Mascagni and 
iTonc'avallo, he is primarily a one-cjpeia man, though ihrcH’ of 
liis five opeuas have been pHaluctal at ifie Mr? o iptiiifaii. Cticc 
vanni (lalluroso and Im Xaiio tli /autima ivcuc* uuii* jubleclly 
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Staged in the hope of cashing in on the prestige of the composer 
of LAmore dei tre re. They failed utterly. 

The very successful U Amor e dei tre re is happy in an orig- 
inal libretto by Sem Benelli, somber, powerful, and direct. For- 
tunately, Montemezzi did not overreach his talents in setting 
the Benelli book, but was content to provide a musical atmos- 
phere for the action. The result is very satisfactory: without 
being great music, UAmore dei tre re is an artistic unit exe- 
cuted with taste and restraint. The music responds admirably 
to the situations and shouts only when they do. This is pri- 
marily an absorbing stage play with excellent background 
music. Philip Hale succinctly described its achievement: 
'‘Montemezzi has done in an Italian way for an Italian drama 
what Debussy in an ultra-modern French way did for the Bel- 
gian Maeterlinck.” 

Tullio Serafin conducted the world premiere of UAmore dei tre 
re at La Scala on Aj)ril 11, 1913, with the San Francisco-born Luisa 
Villani as Fiora and Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana as Avito. It failed 
there, and critics were not {>repared for its success at the Metropoli- 
tan on January 2 following. It is believed in some quarters that 
Toscanini’s conducting turned the trick, though when Montemezzi 
had I’oscaniui’s interpretation described to him in detail, he was 
shocked. Fvidtaiily, the conductor had sacrificed fidelity to dynamics. 
The Metropolitan premiere had, besides Ferrari-Fontana, making 
his American debut in the role he had created, Bori (Fiora), Amato 
(Manfredo), and Didur (Archibaldo). On January 26, 1920, the 
Chicago Opera Com[)any staged UAmore dei tre re at the Lexing- 
ton TheatcT, New York, with Garden a spectacular Fiora. Fler 
Avito was Edward Johnson, who was making his New York operatic 
debut. In 1941, Montemezzi conducted several performances at the 
Metropolitan, witli Cu’ace Moore (Fiora), Charles Kullman (Avito), 
Richard lk)neni (Manfredo), and Pinza (Archibaldo). For an in- 
stitution that had already presented TfAmore dei ire re forty-four 
times in fifteen seasons, Montemezzi provided some special between- 
acts music. Generally, the composer’s reading of the score was as 
much praised as Moore’s acting was derided. 

All four of Wolf-Ferrari's best-known operas were composed 
to Italian texts, but produced first in Germany to German ver- 
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sions of die librettos. As his name sie^^^ests* die irniifioser him* 
self is half (ierinan. half Italian. He is similarlv divided in ar^ 
tistic loyalties: rouj^lily, his heart is with die Italians, his head 
with the (ka*iiians™ltalian lueltHiy and spark k\ Ckn'iiiaii soiuid- 
ness and teeIinH|iie. At his best, in three luifit, he is a 

diiniiiiidve inoderii Mo/art. 'I'hesc liave been i uiisisteiitly suc- 
eessful in Fasrope, but in Ameriea diey lia\e bc'cn all but cokh 
shouklered and still await their due. 

The second of these o/^ere Iniffe, the ilelieious one-act II Sr- 
greio di Susanmi^ was die first to be intro<iui‘ed in New- York, 
’tvhere the PhihidelphiaAdueago Oj-iera (‘.oinpany, at the Metro- 
j'Kilitarn pres<mie<l Carolina White and Sanuuaico in the sing^-^ 
ing roles of the (aninteSvS and the Caiunt. w-ilh Fianeesto Dacklt 
in the only other role, tluu id' die mute tenant. Saute. Ttie resi- 
dent com|Kiuy gave dieir first {Huftirniante of" li SVgreto on I)e- 
eeinber 13, 1912. with Farrar. Si^otti, ami Bada. Bori, Imwever, 
rather than Farrar, heeanie as.so< iateil witli die lote iif the 
Ckmntess, ami the revival of uj:^o-2i %vas staged in hca homii. 
Wiute and Bori, the latter at Raviiiia Paik. irallv jHipulari/ed 
li Sefj^eto in (ducago. fiut in New York it has not been heard 
for twenty years. 

Even k*ss enduring was ManfiattaiFs le^ponsr Lr 
curiasef whkh was a 'Fosianini tiiuinph at its Mettojiolitan 
on januaiy 3 , tvhile I/Afnarr rnrdiui, also widi 

Tiiseanini, fiaving been !H<mgfit foiwvuil un\!iategii ally near 
the end of die seastin. on Matid *^* 1 , t<ii.}. suffeird almost iiii 
mediately an undesrtvrd eclipse. Wlio was to blame? Suirly mit 
Ciarti'Cam/,/a. wfio ha<l given to Ids best iondufCtfr Farrar, 
Jadlowker, and Scotti in Lr Dannr ciirnoe, Btui, Bini<a'n'si, 
and Rothier in HAtnau* medico. Not the fiifics, most surely, 
who were entiutsiastic to a man. Nkir can the audirmr be fairly 
blairietL The truth is diat Wolf FrrrauA hiittlr rvo< adons tif 
tlie pait-«4twamteeni.h ientiny Frame, rigluerntfi t riitiif y Veir* 
ire, and niid-Viciorian Piedmont ,ue ro<i iirlnate foi a vast 
house like the Metropolitan, where fragile shafts of wdt. siibde 
railk‘ry, and pervasive intiniaiv aie ciushrd bv vast, gilt siti 
rounded oj-ien spaces. 

WoIfddaTari^s best-known, ami in Amrtica esprctalb in 
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Chicago most popular opera, I Gioielli della Madonna^ a gory 
Neapolitan melodrama, is the most flagrant latter-day example 
of Mascagnitis. It can and should be dismissed with the descrip- 
tive word that headed Huneker s review of it — "Paste!” Pitts 
Sanborn has called it a Neapolitan Louise ^ which may be pre- 
cisely true. It is hard to believe that / Gioielli is not the calcu- 
lated — and very successful— potboiler of a most accomplished 
craftsman, so far is it, in style and quality, from his best work. 
It is so brash, so catchily tuneful, so thoroughly vulgar, that it 
reads like a parody of Cavalleria rusticana. 

Chicago had the American first of 1 Gioielli, at the Auditorium 
on January 16, 1912, with White (Maliella), Louise Berat (Carmela), 
Amadeo Bassi (Gennaro), and Sammarco (Rafaele), with Campanini 
conducting. The same group introduced it to New York during a 
Metropolitan visit, on March 5, of the same year. Rosa Raisa and 
her husband, Giacomo Rimini, made their New York debuts as 
Maliella and Rafaele at the Lexington Theater on January 24, 1918. 
The first performance by the resident Metropolitan company, on 
December 13, 1925, included Jeritza, Telva, Martinelli, and Danise 
in the leading roles. Jeritza overacted and received twenty curtain 
calls. Despite this propitious beginning, I Gioielli della Madonna 
did not last more than two seasons at the Metropolitan. Until the 
Second World War, it is probable that London, where it was first 
sung on May 30, 1912, at Covent Garden, was, outside Italy, the 
chief center of the Gioielli cult. 

At first blush, it had seemed as if the post-Verdian descend- 
ants of Ponchielli— the verists, that is — ^had enlarged the scope 
of opera, but as the newness of their works dulled, it became 
evident that they had contributed next to nothing* to its devel- 
opment, though they had enlarged its effective repertoire very 
considerably. They are important in the history of the opera 
house as a going concern, not of the art form allegedly fostered 
therein. Nor can all their gifts to the effective repertoire be put 
down to the credit of verismo, for the pure verist strain began 

* Is this too summary a way to dismiss the final elimination of recitative 
from Italian opera? We think not, for Verdi had made that elimination in- 
evitable. The substitution of continuous arioso, that flowing style of vocal 
speech, which compromises between pure aria and pure recitative, was seized 
upon as a veristic sine qua non, and has held its ground. 
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to peter out in nuilti})le trickles almost as soon as it appeared. 
Puccini was never completely a convinced verist, and in La 
Bohhnc, for instance, he often gets swept away into purely 
romantic utterance. Wolf-Ferrari. extept in the egregious 
CioifUi, ex[doited a tradititm antedating romanticism, stem- 
ming from Mo/art. CUmarosa. and I’ergolesi. 

Vcrismo, which was inclinetl to set it.self n[) as realism, just 
as Zola had come to think of his naturalismt- as a f.iithful mirror 
held up to reality, defeatetl its professed purpose by its over- 
emphasis on certain a.spects oi life to the almost total exclusion 
of t)thers. As it apjjroached the tondition <if Cd.uul Ciuignol 
puppetry, the broader and more .sensitive talents began to drift 
away from xterisino, reali/ing that it was but om* of several 
methotls of treating dramatic material, however <<>ntemporary 
and "true to life." The residt, until experimeut.il modernism 
set in, wa.s a growing ecletticism, chieily .ilong veristic lines. 
Turandat, prtKluced in 192b, was at once the l.isi. most .sump- 
tuous, and, in its very outlandishne.ss, most i\[ti<al lestdt of this 
eclecticism , aiul a pre.sage, signifuant .ts coming fiom one nur- 
tured on the early promises of x'frisrnt), ol U.ily's hn.t! i>lunge 
into the vortex of the modern .schools. 



Chapter XXI 

Strauss and Latter-Day 
Wagnerism 

D uring the txvo decades following the death of Wagner, 
the most important music composed in Germany was a 
series of big orclicstral works by Richard Strauss. They began 
with A us Italien in 1887, and ended with the Sinfonia domestica 
in 1903. Every one of them, without exception, was a succ^s de 
scandale, thougli not all of them won the public they had 
shocked. They established the right of a young man who had 
begun as a classicizing, textbook composer to assume the leader- 
sliip of tlie Zuktinftsmnsiker, those Musicians of the Future 
parented by li.szt and Wagner. Also, by their overt theatrical- 
ism and programmatic drama, even the first of them hinted 
tliat it would not be long before their composer began writing 
opcaa. Were not his tone poems themselves substantially operas 
without stage action and words^ — Wagnerian music drama 
grafted onto tlie symphonic poem of Liszt? Strauss* choice was 
wis(*: in his reaction from academic classicism, it was less risk 
to carry the symj)honic poem a step farther than to try, at the 
high noon of Wagner’s apotheosis, the same with opera. But 
in 1H93, Wagner was ten years dead, and Strauss, on the basis of 
Don Juan and Tod und V crkldrung, was himself a Meister. 
And so, he wrote Guntram, his first opera. A really popular 
opera did not come from Iiim for a dozen years: when Salome 
was prodiurd in 1905, Straitss had completed all his tone poems. 

In tlie tone poems, Strauss had perfected a manner of his 
own - an unmistakable way of arranging ideas of any prove- 
nant e wliat(‘ver. But when it came to composing Guntrarn, this 
most assured of ec ka tics turned his back on this manner, and 
boirowed <‘verything~type of subject matter and musical style 
from Wagner. Like Wagner, too, he even wrote the libretto, 
wliic Ii was based upon those ideas of redemption through love 
wliich had liaunted Wagner’s mind through his long series of 
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Stage works. The very iianies of the p!-in(ij>al characters— Gun- 

trani,. Freihild* and Friedliokl -might Iiave cajinc from the 

Ring, "‘Fhe music, even to die turn of melody aiul cUiseiy imita- 
tive way of using leitiimtivs. led straight liack to Bayi'euth. 
(hintmm can he iiiiei'jU'eted in two ways: it was eitlier putilic 
pniclamacion that Strauss believed himself e<|nip[ied to vie with 
Waigner, using the Mciv/cr‘s iuvn ttuds. or it wa.N a confession 
tluU Strauss had not yet devised his own style for tiie c^iera 
house. Most critics voted Guniram tiresome wlien it was staged 
on May i*i. at Weimar, but Frm-st Ntnvmam in his mi- 

nority report, later (i<|o8) wrote: “Alnigether Guniram is a 
great work» the many meiits of wliitlt will perhaps some day 
restore it to the stage from which it is imw uuist unjustly han» 
islied.** Strauss himself got two things trom the Weimar pio- 
ductioii: first, a realization that the pnlilic, fuiving begun to 
tire somewhat of Wagner. w<mki imt stomatli imitation Wag- 
ner. and second, a wdfe, Pauline de Alma, who had sung 
Freihild. 

In his second try for ojHuatic acclaim. Strauss hhA a seveU' 
mile leap by securing a lihrett<i that was as sho< king to some as 
his tone {KHuns fia<i been. S!uk k was a one mni (d Sfiauss* 
tcehnicjiie- he simply hati have if to wmik sut tessfullv tutlier 
in the <tm<<ut fiall tn in tiie opeia house, I hr lihietto of tus 
second opera, Fnirrstiai (lH*si<ies <ontaining attat ks im Sttauss* 
critics), is not only slunking, it is idistrnr. being a mixture of 
Rabelais and die ( human i<lca ai the <omit not a bland mix- 
ture. For this faice, Strauss ameiideil his Wagnriism in two 
directions. He allowed simple tunes, naive. ft»lk.sy. han.il, to 
conlaiiiinaie tlie Wagneiian stieam, and funu his tune poems 
lie brought over a coniunsseuds imdei standing, aiui use, of 
harmonic Sdirerkliiiiktii, ‘ Iliis tempered use of unresolved 
discords, unprepared mo<.lulatiims. and waning <'ontiapuiital 
streams meant dial Stiauss was all hut leaily to projec't into 
opera his own carefully maiiufa< turrtl <lu;d pnsonalify. Frnrrs- 
nat found him arrived, hut widmut all his baggage unpacked. 
It had the meager suta.eis dial, its trial flight tharauan tirserved: 
outsicle Cmrmany. it is hardly known at all. Its single American 
prodiH'tion at Philadelphia, on Det ember i. iipiy. is notable 
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chiefly because Nelson Eddy played the minor role of Ham- 
mcrlein. 

In Salome, Strauss let himself go, arriving in one bound at 
an operatic position as advanced as that which he had attained, 
years earlier, in his purely instrumental work. Rather as a coup, 
he had managed to secure Oscar Wilde’s notorious play, which 
in the Oermany of that day was considered only less lofty than 
Shakc*speare or Ooethe. Except for a few brief excisions, Strauss 
accepted the play, in tiedwig Lachmann’s faithful German 
version, just as it was — a self-contained work of art, and a work 
of art so jeweled, so static, so immalleable, that it did not re- 
(juire music, and would not have mixed well with it. 

Strauss did not attempt to mix the two: he wrote a tone poem 
with human voices as added instruments in the orchestra, the 
whole designed to be accompanied by a stage spectacle of an 
aggressively sense-stimulating nature. For the suggestive, 
heavily perfumed, and rigidly mannered text, he wrote music 
that exaggerated eat h of its ([ualitie.s. The music tells more 
than it has to say, is downright aphrodisiac, and ends in tetanic 
catalep.sy. Throughout, the music .so overshadows tlie stage 1 
action a.s to redm e it to mime, and even the greatest of dramatic 
singei.s cannot tuterly overcome the posed, almost hieratic 
(jualiiy of the drama. ,Strau,s.s’ Salorne is more decadent than 
Wilde’s play simply because it takes itself more seriously. Or, 
perhaps, only seems to — with Strauss one is never sure, though 
now that its magniluent tissue has begun to wear thin and re- 
veal the t:otton l)ody to which the brocade is stitched, it is tempt- 
ing to wi'ite Salome off as the cold-blooded fabrication of a 
supen raftsman. And even in the tissue, which used to look so 
gohlen :md t unningly patterned, it now seems that there are 
patthes of the <;uelessly (ommonplace. Hut what remains of 
.Salome is enough, when a powerful singing actress is found for 
the title role, to jnovide a good evening in the opera house. 

Dresden, at whos<' Rdnigliches Opernhaus .Salome was first pro- 
<liu<'d on De(emlH-r <). ujof,, a< (eptetl it enifuisiaslically and without 
hesitation. .S<Km. <lesi>iie tlie l)an laid ujK)n it in Berlin by Wilhelm 
II, patron of Leoncavallo, it was given in many Gcnnan cities. 
It was shockiitg, but ifu- audiences that thronged to see it in Ger- 
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many left their IiypoerLsy at liome. ,S'«i/c^me‘s crimliks witii Aiigin^ 
Saxon morality iH'i^an in New York, at tlie Metro|»oiitaii, on jaii- 
uarv 22. 1407.* (‘.tmried sue^rd if» ac iUmlded pikes, as Ids animal 
benefit. Fnaiisiad was the Salmne. Mari<m Weed tlu* ilenHlias, 

Kari Biirria!! (as af Drestien) the llenKi, ami Karl IVrnm tlic 
fekanaaii. llie next iianauiig, a juurnalistie tempest liroke t)ver 
tiu* heads o( tlie iMetrupuiitau manaf^emeiu: tfu* nc*w'S|nipers’ 
morals had been outraged, and thrv demandeti tliat the opera 
be dropped, I'he management eonltl iia\t* wealheretl tliat, especially 
as audiences would m» doubt havt* Ihh'U capatity, Imt when die 
direcnirs id' tlie MetropHditaii Opeia aiul Real Kstati' Caunpany 
tlireatened ti> cancel his lease, (auuiial withdrew' tin* <ipera. It was 
seven years before any Strauss opmsi was heartl at tlu' Metropolitan, 
and tweiity”Seven years bideire Salomt' attained another performance 
tlua-e. 

Meanwhile. Ilammerstein had taken up arms against the fn'e- 
tloin of the press to stifle pisigress in Anuaiia. atui, oti January 2H, 
Hjotj, pnaluced Saiomo in Fri'iuh, at the Manhattan <)['»era Ibiuse, 
witli Garden rivaling Frem^tad's rt-alisti<' portraval. set tailing to 
get Hamiiierstein into trimble. FIk' following scsir, liowawi-r, wluai 
she sang it first in Ghicago. witfi I)e (asuc*r<js (I lertniias), Daliuores 
(Hia*cKl), ami Duframie (j<»k;maan), tfie most ilattioing vitupcaa- 
tion (amt* h«a” way, and tlw opeta was wdtluhawii afti’r a single 
rc'petitiim, ‘Fliat same year, altft tlu‘ censor had becai phuateil hv 
changing the names of the Bihlital ihaiatteis, Aino At kte, the* 
Finnish soprano, sang the tidt' rolc’ at Sir Hiiunas Ileecliam's 
Govent (iarden staging ot die tnsi Sainmr in Fngland. Saltimr re- 
turned to thi* Metropolitan on januaiy pp wdum <haa I.jimg- 

berg was nitally inatlecjuate in the nam«' r<de. In tim most rcient 
Metrojadiian revival, Marjoiie Lawo'eme tvas an unabamlonecl 
Salome.f 

Salome da//le<i iliv woild with its piled up biiHiance, its 
<|uenchless energy, its batttn-y <d sbatiriing ellet is. It was a niag'« 
nifieent envelope containing little, and music ,dlY it \\*is bound 
to fade. It tvas a syiripiom cd du’ bustling impel iai (deniiaiiy of 

• A a'uescliV, lilts hilUmrO thr dir^i jrhr4ei4l of itir 

piTCoIing ivfirit otir U}oto,o»il foO 4 fioi tLeuInluir 

glaucr. Althoui^h ;i S;il>h4lh, tlir tltv tuoiiigit ta* titubir.Ai. 

f- Erica Ihiilas llr lir*!! Nrw \tn% S4l«»iitr 04 i 4 rie ^4$r.t ihe rf4r ottif 

at tlie Eevviscjlui -Statlittm in 01^7, Rtw Eaniv, fawirtl in Enio|ir bn- hei itC’ 
terprrtation of Salome, tia% itot hrrn hraol in thr oilr m Nrc% \oik, tlioiiglt 
she has hern a mcmlier of the S!enci|H 4 ihm t*ifn|uio tm irvriat 
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the early twentieth century, with its boasts, its strutting muscu- 
larity, its sumptuary excesses, and its glee in the superficial of 
progress. Salome was another course in the continuous cham- 
pagne banquet of expanding Germany, and it was, though not 
in the old sense, a national opera. Those who were able to see 
tliroiigli the dazzle, being neither too shocked nor too carried 
away, saw through to the synthetic core and said that Strauss 
lacked conviction. They said that Salome had no inwardness, 
and it was even whispered that Strauss’ creative peak was 
passed. In 1908, Ernest Newman ended his monograph on 
Strauss, one of the first in English, on an ominous note: “His 
new opera, which is to be produced early next year, will prob- 
ably show whether he is going to realize our best hopes or our 
worst fears.” 

'Iltc next opera was Elektra. For many, it confirmed their 
worst fc‘ars. It was louder, more cacophonous, more unre- 
lievedly psy<'ho[)athic. Salome had emitted a mingled odor of 
perfume and decay; Elektra omitted the perfume, and the decay 
had become decomposition. Here was stench in terms of music. 
Hugo von I lofmannsthal, they said, had distorted Sophocles 
and made liim hideous, and Strauss liad further uglified the 
result. It was the end. they said, and Strauss, besides being de- 
generate, was certaiidy insane. There could be no doubt that 
so foul a betrayal of art would soon shrivel up and disappear. 

But Elektra has done nothing of the sort: recent perform- 
ances liave tended to ('oufirm tlie opinion, at first expressed 
cautiously, and then with ever-growing conviction, that Elektra 
is a tragic master{)iece of the very lii'st order. It has not faded: 
it is as shattering, as moving, as jnofound in terror, as on the 
night of its pretniere. What we can now hear that many of its 
fiist hailled listeners cendd not, because of their consuming in- 
terest in its mcne obvious, less significant aspects, is the abiding 
conviction that liolds Elektra together, d'he noise, the cacoph- 
ony, <*ven the reek of twisted neuroses and unleashed passion— 
all have integral fuiu tions. In short, Elektra is not a deliberate 
shocker it merely, since it dc*als with the naked psyche, has no 
reticences. Within the limits imposed by the ciimactic char- 
acter of die situations, the characters achieve a wholeness that 
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is tlie best proof of Siniiiss* searching care in profc^'^^^S }Hn-soii- 
alities. S<'> intense was that car<^ that tiie tender Ivricisni of e'er- 
tain scenes escape's tliat banality \vhu*h is all ton often Slr;iuss' 
only counterpoise to the hunihle an<l tlte gustt'Mjue. 

Elekira is foniially and tca'hnically ni(»re saiisfacteiry than 
Sal(nnt\ little in the libretto or the music* is e\tr4nicanis to the 
estaftlishiiient of the atinospliere of tragcaiy and. in tire largest 
sense, the display of KkHira‘s struggle with fate*. To these* great 
issues Strauss' sure-fire t!u‘atrical devic'es his pietut ialisnu his 
automatic prograinaiiaking. his underlining (»f eacb situation- - 
are tril)ntary. In Elrkira, he kept his unstanchablc* cle%‘ernc*ss 
in its plaee. I'lu* extreme chromaticism and discord, which 
sometimes seetti willful in .SVi/owc, aie alwass relevant in 
Elekira, in wiiicli thes ai'e much more abundantly used. 
Elekira, t(H>, is meue siitgable tfuin Salome. 'Ilu* soicc* pai ts. in- 
stead of doubling instruments in the oi'chesiia. ate throughout 
the note of color diat sustains the tialance of the* palette. In 
Saiome, the tone-'fKHmi Ixise and the stage action praetical'ly 
dis{K)ssess tlie voice; in Elekira, Strauss, bcaomc* a iiiascer csi 
vocal deciamation. estafdislu's the parity <d the venal line with 
out sacrificing tlie ecpnlibrium e»f the wh<i!e stnutme, llv did 
not damp down the* oitlu'stia, the' n-sult luiug that tlie singcas 
have to work liard. But tlu*s weak to cdiect. 

At the world prernirre of Elektra m Urewhai. on Jauuaiv 
icjcKj, Anna Krull (Idectra). Margaiete Sit-uis {(in SMalHanis). and 
Perron (Orestes) were ic*ss iamems tlian i!u- (Ustcanmnua l‘lniv\t.me 
SdiuiiianicIIeink, wlio never sang tins loie aftc-i ihc' peiiorni- 
ance, *lt was friglitfu!/* she said. *AVe were a set of mad women. 
There is nothitig lieyond Elrkirn. \Vv ha\e Used to leaOi flie iartic 
est iKnmdary in dramatic writing Un tia' soke witli Wagner. But 
Strauss goes beyond him. His singing soices are lo^t, \%'v have come 
to a full stop. I hc'lieve Strauss himself sees it." 

A year and a week after the prrmiera, Hammersrt'in, using a 
French version, by Hcuui (kiuthierAlllars. of Hofmauustliars 
prc'Scmted Elektra at tfu' Manhattan Opc-ra Housr. wuli MaiiriCr 
Ma/arin (Electra), Ck*rvillc‘ R<kit hr (Ohtetnnestia), ami Cuistavr 
Hu benieau (Orestes). Again tie’ ( ihtemitrsfra renoumcni liit' role 
as too taxing, Ma/arin, though she fainted afn-r flir jM*rforiiiaiic'e, 
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was evidently made of sterner stuff, for she recovered to sing it 
again six days later, while five days after that she sang Electra in 
the afternoon and Salom^ in Massenet's Herodiade, in the evening. 
The holy band of Manhattan critics were almost unanimous in 
denigrating Elektra, but the public hurried to see Mazarin's sur- 
passing interpretation, which was along truly Sophoclean lines. 

The first Metropolitan Elektra did not occur until December 3, 
1932, when Bodanzky conducted a beautifully integrated perform- 
ance, with Gertrude Kappel (Electra), Ljungberg (Chrysothemis), 
Branzell (Clytemnestra), and Schorr (Orestes). Ljungberg was later 
promoted to the name role, while Branzell vacated that of Cly- 
temnestra for Maria Olszewska. An Electra comparable to Mazarin 
reached the Metropolitan in 1938: Rose Pauly, a Hungarian so- 
prano of marked dramatic gifts, who had previously astounded 
New York in a concert version of the opera. At the Metropolitan, 
Thorborg’s Clytemnestra was scarcely less remarkable than the 
Electra. 

Schumann-Heink’s feeling that Strauss would, in some meas- 
ure, recant was justified by his next stage work, which was quite 
different from anything he had done before. ‘'This time I shall 
write a Mozart opera,'’ he said — and Der Rosenkavalier was the 
result, Hofmannsthal supplied the libretto, this time a farce 
satire laid in the Vienna of the mid-eighteenth century, and 
written in a broad Viennese dialect that shocked its first Vienna 
hearers, though they used the same idiom themselves. Hof- 
mannsthal’s book is a masterly melange of the ridiculous, the 
coarse, and the pathetic, to all of which Strauss gave due consid- 
eration when he set it. This time, he disappointed the expecta- 
tions of those in his audience who had come to regard him as a 
provider of clinical studies, pathological thrillers. Der Rosenka- 
valier is shocking, but it is not psychotic: the affair between the 
mature Marschallin and the seventeen-year-old Octavian is only 
mildly perverse, while Baron Ochs is merely a lecherous coun- 
try squire. Of course, the version given in Germany is far more 
outspoken than that used at the Metropolitan, where, for ex- 
ample, the Marschallin is discovered on a sofa in Act I, and not 
in bed, and where some lines have been excised. But the libretto 
is no more suggestive than that of Le Nozze di Figaro or Cost fan 
tutte, while compared to Salome or Elektra, Der Rosenkavalier 
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is healthy, bawdy fun—witli just a tinge of Hofiiiannsthars 
overripeness. 

Response to Strauss’ pleasant ciiange of peritxL locale, and at- 
mos{.)liere was ioiniediate and warm. After tfie Drestlea prtmiere 
of January ai'h nju, Der iOcvc^i/onvdiVr was SiH>n licard outside 
Germany, reaclung Ltmdim an New Year’s, I’lie loliowing 

December cj, Frieda Ilcmpel was the peerless Marschalliii of tlie 
first Mctrojioliiaii cast, her chief colleagues being Margarete Oher 
(Oetaviaii), Anna Gase (Sopiiir), Otto (hu'ic/ (llanm Ochs), and 
Hermann WVil (Faninai), Alfrcal Hertz, wlui camduetc'd, later 
(April *24, tcjifd txuie farewell to the Metrt^iolitau with tlie same' 
opera. As Sophie. Eiisa!)eth Schumann first appc'arcal at the MerrO” 
jK)litan, on November' 20. Hje|. while', at the’ first IltHhui/ky Hosen- 
theres Editfi Masem, aisei as Sopliie, uuule lu'r ^ferropoliian 
dc'hut exactly one yerir later. 

When the Ihuteel States entered die* First World War, and al- 
most tlie entire (krrnaii reprrttnre %vas dn»pp«*d fiom tfu* Merro* 
politan, /)cr ihmm/oien/iVr, wliich in tour se%isons had attained 
twenty-two performances, vaiiislu-d until Novtrnher' 17. u|22, when 
the following cast reviveel it: Fastem (tfu’ Maise liallin). jerit/a 
(Octavian), SiuuU'lius {Sopliir), haul Ikruler. in fus dfinu (Baron 
Oehs), and Gustav Sthut/endorf, also in his dt'fnu iFanina!). l.ater 
tliat -season, Rcrliherg sanit Supine. Fotto Fehmaim, most admitetl 
of Marsehailins since* Hem|H'!, i*a\t’ lur lust Nferreepoittan efiarac^ 
ter'i/ation an Januarv 4, oi;rM wlnri !u-r assotian-s %ver<' <)K/rwska, 
Fleischer”, Fiuamu l last, and Sc tuu/frulut. In lecrnt y .iis, Flior 
l)org and Rise* Stc-veris have made* Ot tavian chalhrig.c' paiity witfi 
tlie Marsdiallin. Ste^verrs, '‘tid iti he-r esnh twcruic'S. lias 

exhihited lier splendid imiiersonaticm more than fifty time's in 
various parts of the worhl. 

Der Rd'irt'ikm^alita' has beronu- a, peipulai fixtiur at the* Mc'tice 
peditan— -sixtyr wee peifoimaiues bv the end «if the ic|4te4i 
scaLSon-’-mnel several other” great cjpt’iti hcnis-es. It is jiiobafdy the 
most popular opeia ccmi|>os<rl since* Mmlnmn Hutierlly, and the 
chief reason is its tun online ni alhue. Nett ends is l>rr itasrn’ 
kmmlirr tlie most digestible’ ol. .Sfiaiiss* three* majoi oprias, but 
one of the' most digesiibh* of modem stage woiks making use 
of an advanced liarirnnitc tretinit|ue. It is his most lush and 
entrancing work, like a single lyric cnU{H*uring. It is soiiirwhat 
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odd that Strauss, in his ''Mozart'' opera, cast his spells in the 
form of Viennese waltzes, but the answer to those who would 
have preferred him to use gavottes and minuets is that his 
anachronism comes off, for Strauss orchestrates a waltz as bril- 
liantly as did Ravel. (Imagine a gavotte scored for full Straussian 
orchestra!) 

It would have been better if Strauss had never brought up 
Mozart, for then Der Rosenkavalier could have been judged on 
its own merits, which are great.* The man who could create the 
sheer delight of the senses that is the scene of the presentation 
of the Silver Rose need not call falsely on the name of Mozart. 
But Strauss as much lacks proportion about himself as about 
the volume and complexity of his orchestration — Der Rosen- 
kavalier, for all its charm, is overfreighted, too noisy, too elabo- 
rate. A smaller orchestra would have helped. As scored, the 
emotions of the characters are larger than life, and the orches- 
tral riot that breaks forth when the Marschallin's lover leaves 
her, for the first time, without a kiss, is but one sample of a grave 
disproportion. These are major lapses in taste, but they do not 
prevent Der Rosenkavalier from brimming over with beauty. 
Nor is that all. It is peopled with convincing characters, two of 
whom — the Marschallin and Baron Ochs — ^are unforgettable 
full-lengths. 

Der Rosenkavalier was a work of Strauss' high prime — ^he was 
not yet forty-seven when it had its premiere. Since then, he has 
written eight operas, two ballets, many songs, a symphony, a 
piano concerto for the left hand alone, a hymn for the opening 
of the Olympic Games, and a considerable miscellany of other 
music, his most recent effusion being an apparently Axis- 
inspired Festmusik to mark the twenty-six hundredth anniver- 

* By coupling his name with Mozart’s, Strauss invited attack from his ill- 
wishers, among whom is Cecil Gray, who for years has pursued the G.O.M. of 
German music with unmitigated scorn. Writing in A Survey of Contemporary 
Music, he lashed out: “The divinely innocent and virginal Mozartean muse 
cannot be wooed and won like an Elektra or a Salome; all we find in Der 
Rosenkavalier is a worn-out, dissipated demi-mondaine, with powdered face, 
rouged lips, false hair, and a hideous leer. Strauss’ muse has lost her chastity. 
Does he himself actually believe that Der Rosenkavalier is like Figaro} Are 
we to regard this declaration as a pathetic self-deception, or as the last crowning 
perversity? It would be difficult to say, and it is perhaps more charitable to infer 
the former.” 
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sary of the accession to tfie throne of Japan of the hhiipt^ror 
fimniin Ali of the o}:)eras have had titanically puhlici/ed 
mitres, all fiave scjIvccI separate technical {'>rohle!iis. and al! have 
pages that do not shame the c'reator of .SVi/ome, FJrktrn, and I)er 
RasenkmMilier. But. alas! only pages. Strauss seems its have fallen 
victim to something closely akin to prertuture scadhty. Ntuie of 
his later stage %v<jrks has the c'oltesiveness, the vigor, or the tivei*” 
all imagination that imifietl eat'h of Ids tluee great tiperas. IVch- 
ideal vietendes are won, <jften of <ia//Hng brilliance, but ever 
with material awkwartlly. or n<^t at all. related to its surround-^ 
ings» or with material either appallingly banal 01 shtiddily imi- 
tative of his cnvii p.ist inspii'atitins. 

In these later works, too, Strauss* indulgenees in other |'ieo- 
pies styles break all restr*iint. ami ate substituted shcwkirigiy 
for his own lack of style, (ka il (day tvas not ion harsh ivdieii lie 
complairted: **''rhe imjnnity of style ami iu\ta}>osifion of dis- 
sindlar idioms which was ahvays one Ids outstanding faults 
is carried to a tlisconcerting extreme in Aritulne nuf iVnxor and 
Die Frau €>hne Sehaiien. In the first, Mo/art dames a minuet 
with Maseaigni, and Handel wdth Offenbaih; in the second, 
Wagner is reeonciled to Brafnns, and Mendelss<»hn to Mesri- 
lH*er, Needless to say, this admixture td styles is mit rlfetted with 
any delilierate satiric al intention, but from shec*r lack of taste 
and cynkal indifference.** 

Of tliese later Opel as. tlie one diat aroused the most hope teas 
Ariadne auf Naxos, piincipally because it tollcnved on the lieels 
of Der Rosenkatmlier, It was the main featuie of a .Sirauxs fes- 
tival at Stuttgait, and the conijMiser himself t^ondiicted its /;rc» 
miV^re, on OctolKT 2 f,. h|I 2. wdeh |eiit/a as Ariadne, fadlowker 
as Bacchus, and Sigrid Onegin in a minor lole. It tuiited out to 
be a divertissement tatked on to a perfoimame of .\Itdirrr*s I,e 
Baurgeins (lentilhtimme (itself with Strauss* visaiiotis iiui- 

dental music ■'•■modern treatment of ladlvi. Its iilea is good: a 

farce handling of the old ofmra serin, the tragn attion being 
interrupted liy five traditional masks from tlu^ amimedui 
delVarte, one of wiioni (Zetfnnetta) sings a eoni{»!rx fmrirstnie 
c'oloratura aria that is srijip-osetl to give the Imal nmp df frYfrr 
to tlie traditional ‘’mad scene.** In this most ttivial of his operas, 
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Strauss overreached himself by emphasizing too much the total 
inconsequentiality of the proceedings. He used an orchestra of 
only thirty-seven players, which helped along its unquestioned 
intimacy, but made it hopeless for a large house even after he 
had given it a prologue and detached it from Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. For this reason, the Metropolitan has never at- 
tempted it, though it has been given both in Philadelphia 
(November 1, 1928) and at the Juilliard School, New York 
(1934)- At the Philadelphia performance, Helen Jepson, as 
Echo, made her operatic debut. 

Die Frau ohne Schatten came in 1919. This elaborate moral 
allegory — an attempt to give Die Zauberflote a sequel — ^was fol- 
lowed, in 1925, by Intermezzo, to Strauss’ own book. Based on 
a little incident in his own life. Intermezzo is interesting only 
because of Strauss’ attempt to provide set numbers suitable for 
true bel canto singing, the connecting tissue being a free, light 
type of declamation that has some of the naturalness of ordinary 
speech. Three years later, Strauss composed the last of his operas 
that have been heard at the Metropolitan — the ponderous, com- 
plicated, and apathetic Die aegyptische Helena, whose dreari- 
ness is a libel on the vivacious Helen of Troy. On that Novem- 
ber 8, 1928, five months after the world premiere at Dresden, 
the sumptuous Urban settings, the choice of the beauteous and 
popular Jeritza for the name role, and the scholarly conducting 
of Bodanzky could not hide the fact that neither Hofmannsthal 
nor Strauss was any longer anything more than mediocre. It 
disappeared after one season. 

The following year, Hofmannsthal died, leaving Strauss the 
libretto of a Viennese musical comedy, Arabella. In it, Strauss is 
remembering, but not always vividly, Der Rosenkavalier, and 
its several lyrically charming pages are not enough to carry a 
three-act opera. Die schweigsame Frau (1935), an extraordinar- 
ily raucous affair based on Ben Jonson’s Epiccene, or The Silent 
Woman, had a Stefan Zweig libretto, and it was this collabora- 
tion with a Jew that temporarily made Strauss persona non 
grata with the Fiihrer, who, moreover, resented his past col- 
laboration with another “non- Aryan,” Hofmannsthal. Der 
Friedenstag (1938), a political morality play along lines accept. 
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al)Ie to the Na/i regime (even though it t'elehrares peace), 
restoreci tiu‘ old gemleiiiaii to favor, and when Ihijar was pro- 
duced later the same vcai'. high Na/i <j}ficials wviv in ilie audi- 
ence. and Strauss had to i<*sp(md to twenty iiirtaiii calls, llie 
final kiss of jieac'C came in uigp, wlieu llithu' jtnuiicved to 
Vienna ex|)resslv to hcsir l>rr Fiitulrnsta^^ aru! ccmgramlate 
Strauss <in his seveiity-tifth hirthdav. Since* then, his elderly muse 
has confined himself to olitcia! pnumiuiameiiios. 

It is a long, sad storv- these last thiitv veais. It is the story of 

one of the foremewt mast<a.'s of every kiiul of mll^ilaI tec1init|uc 
sinking to complete spiritual incompc'tence. At seventy eight, 
Strauss is not likely to rech*em himself, even if the* amhieiice 
were suitahle to the jn'oec*ss t»f redemption. He iHuipies much 
the same jKtsituin in the hisuny of (ieiman cjpt'ia that Pnciiui 
oet'upies in Italian: just as the latter came after V'erdi, ami tie- 
vektped c'crtain new itieas in tlie nuisical acntospheit* widitnu 
himself l>ecoining an esajlutive force, s<j Strauss lollowetl lis/c 
and Wagner, carrying their mediotls it» cxticmeH, and leaving 
them tliere witlunU any tentatles waving to the futine. What 
Paul Rosenfcld said ol Strauss in geiieial almtist a tpiaiter td a 
(X’Utury ago apjdies pettdiatly tti Ids tjper.is: '' li) us, who ome 
tfiought to set* in him du* man ai the new tinu*. he st*rms otdy 
tlie l)rave, sonorous trumpet <all tliat hetahled a knig wlm nevci 
piU in his appearaiue. tlu* glue that in the Idist lii;hts ttu* sky 
for an instant and sc*ems to ptomise a mnv das, hut e\tinguislu*s 
again. He is indeed the false daw*u tif motlrin music.'* 



Chapter XXII 

Massenet, and Wagner in France 


W ITH the death of Gounod in 1893, no realist could feel that 
Ineiu’h opera Iiad sustained an irreparable loss. The man 
who, thirty-four years earlier, had created a sentimental master- 
piece in luiust luul long since ceased, after numerous fiascos, to 
l)e an active worker in the field. From his foremost colleague, 
tlie octogenai iaii lliomas, nothing new could be expected after 
the silence of a det ade. But Saint-Saens was at the height of his 
stancldess, if not overvigorous, fecundity, and, moreover, Gou- 
noers true successor had already declared himself. Manon, in 
som(‘ respc'cas MasseiU‘t\s tuost satisfactory opera, was already 
eight yc‘ars old. and showed that the disciple was in no way in- 
ferior to the master he was just more of tlie same thing. While 
tliere is a distinct sense of anticlimax in Italian opera after 
\'erdi. thcac^ is none in French opera after Ciounod. Verdi was 
an irreplaceable gemius, (iounod a typic'al chef (V(k'ole. Thus, 
the compose^' of Otvllo and Falstaff set standards beyond the 
c*apal)ility of wen so outstandingly gifted a man as Puccini, 
whereas the composer of lumst and Romm et Juliette estab- 
lislied nothing more* than a fashion. After accepting that fashion 
uncritically, to be his suc cessor -and 'Fhomas' — -reejuired a flair 
for the theatei and a stote of sentimental emotionalism. These 
Massenet had in abundance; besidc's, he was a wily craftsman. 
His sucxesss was inevitable: he found French opera mediocre, 
and tirelessly, in an interminable series of stage pieces with 
music*, lie did notliing to change it. 

Massenci. for ;ill his c*omj>laisant mediocrity, is less pomp- 
ously banal tlian (h)unod. Hc^ had surer taste, which kept him 
from taking on subjea ts tcio large lor his limited palette, and 
which kc*pt witliin dex'ent limits the intensity of his diseijileship. 
Gertain elements cd (hiimod’s pattern for success he never bor- 
iowc'd, pioljaldy l<n ic*asons of tcanpcaament: he has no bump- 
tiousnesss, iuj knac k of contriving thumping tunes, no Soldiers' 
Ghoriis. (iouncHi and Massenet were l)oth uuclious, but notliing 
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in the latter, not even Thais’ death in an ineredihle odor ol' 
sanctity, approaelics the holy bilge of the Faust linale. What 
restrains Massenet is a pervasive sense of proportion, a latent 
wit that docs not allow stage sanctity to he anything more than 
stage sanctity. But he and his audiences pay for his taste; he 
lacks energy, his scores are hyperfeminine. an<i. in avoiiling 
overseriousne.ss, he often .sacrifices conviction. His best, most 
believing pages are devoted to love, deliciously on but hanllv 
ever over — the precipice of sexual tleliglu. There is an ex< t-ss 
of sugar in his musical .stream, and yet, except in two <»r thiee 
instances (notably the Mthlitation from Act 11 of 'I'hnis), he 
never cloys as Gounod does. 

As musicodramatic woi ks of art, the optuas of Mimenet .ue 
not to be taken .seriously. In his long ctueer as a working tutu 
poser, he was first and last a {lurvt'yor of imtei tainmeiu. As 
such, he was enormously succe.ssful, and as sm h he shouhl be 
judged. His operas, with few exceptions, are. in effeit, phivs 
with music — Jilternatives for theatergcHus, not musts for opm.i 
goers. They re(|uire for effective projettion, not singers, but 
actors and actres.ses who < an sing. Many of them were <om[>osed 
with sjiecific actors and actre.sses in mind, and this (oiuepfion 
of opera as entertainment is a cornerstone of .M.issenet's .ut. 
While his way of working adiieveti itsjmrposeat the time, it h.is 
proved a long-range lo.ss. .Some of Ma.s,s<met’s .siok-s. .successful 
when first produced, waned with the passing of the singers foi 
whom they were written, and .soon expiied. In the United 
States, the retirement of Mary (harden and (ier.ddine K.ui.u 
shelved .several of Massenet’s m<).st entertaining woiks. and in 
France it.self only a small iirojiortion of his twenty five public Iv 
performed operas holds the st;ige. Kv<m more th.in with most 
operas, to hear a well . sung, but poorly ac ted .md staged, pei 
formance of a Ma,ssenet .score is not to have heard it .it all. I be 
same has been peculiarly true of the large majoritv of Frem h 
operas ever since, and contributes .saliently to theii c-.uly dis 
appearance from the repertoire-. 

Not until his fifth performed opera Matinn did M.issetiet 
find a subject that brought out in happiest propoition his most 
reliable a,s.sets. A precocious Brix de Rome, he h.td fiegtm fits 
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operatic career in a comic mood, but unsuccessfully. Two tries 
with serious material followed, the second of which, Le Roi de 
Ijihore, on a subject from Hindu mythology, brought him pon- 
derable success, including praise from Tchaikovsky. In it, his 
characteristic idiom is already uncovered: the famous arioso 
from Act IV, "Promesse de mon avenir,” is a full-blown example 
of Massenet’s sensual-ecstatic love music. 

Herodiade was even more successful. Its premiere, at the 
Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, on December 17, 1881, won 
the composer a personal ovation. Its Paris first (oddly, in 
Italian), three years later, with Maurel and the De Reszkes, con- 
firmed his growing reputation. It is curious that this typical 
French grand opera, with, in this case, as much Meyerbeer as 
Gounod, did not reach the Opera until forty years after its 
composition. By November 8, 1909, when Herodiade was first 
sung in New York — seventeen years later than in New Orleans 
— Massenet had become so popular in the United States that 
Manon was being used, the same evening, to open the Metro- 
politan’s Brooklyn season. Herodiade, opening Hammerstein’s 
fourth, and final, season at the Manhattan, had Gerville-R^ache 
as Herodias, Cavalieri as Salome, Dalmores as Jean, and Renaud 
as Herod. It has much perfumed, voluptuous music, including 
the sung-to-death “Vision fugitive,” but it has not reached the 
Metropolitan, and for obvious reasons. It is not the competent 
evening’s pastime Massenet guarantees at his best, and, more- 
over, Strauss’ version of much the same events, in Salome, has 
made Massenet’s seem, by comparison, suitable for student per- 
formance at a female academy. 

For his next opera, Massenet went to a touching love story 
that had already attracted such diverse talents as HaMvy, Balfe, 
and Auber, the last of whom turned out a score that was a 
favorite of Charles Dickens. This was the eighteenth-century 
L’Histoire de Manon Lescaut et du chevalier des Grieux, by the 
Abbd Prevost, which Henri Meilhac and Philippe Gille adapted 
for Massenet. First produced at the Opera-Comique, on Janu- 
ary 19, 1884, Manon was an instantaneous and enduring suc- 
cess. By October 16, 1893, it had chalked up two hundred 
performances at the Comique, and had brought more than a 
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million francs into the box office. With it, Massenet assumed 
the leadership of French opera, and thereafter everything from 
his pen was awaited breathlessly. He soon saw Manon coursing 
through the civilized world, with Liverpool leading the way, 
with an English version, in 1885. 

The New York Academy of Music, in its dying days, introduced 
Manon to America, in Italian, with Hauk as Manon; also in the cast 
was Ferruccio Giannini, father of Dusolina Giannini. Sybil Sander- 
son, who had made her debut in this role at The Hague in 1888, 
was chosen for the Metropolitan premiere, when, on January 16, 
1895, New York first heard the French text. Her chief associates 
were Jean de Reszke (Des Grieux), Ancona (Lescaut), and Plan^on 
(Comte des Grieux). It has been given an average of four times 
every season since then. , Farrar, most pathetic of Manons, first 
interpreted the role on February 3, 1909, opposite Caruso, whose 
Des Grieux, though untouchable vocally, did not come up dramati- 
cally to that of Clement, who used the role for his Metropolitan 
debut early the next season. Farrar alternated with Alda, whose 
world debut, at the Comique in 1904, had been as Manon. After 
six years" absence, the opera was revived for Bori in ^nd she 

rapidly became the most admired of latter-day Manons. The most 
recent lovers at the Metropolitan were Jarmila Novotna, the Czech 
soprano, and Crooks, who, in 1935, had made his Metropolitan 
debut in the same role. 

When Puccini set the same subject matter almost ten years 
after the premiere of the Massenet Manon, many wondered at 
the boldness of the junior who had dared invite comparison 
with a work to which a large section of the European public 
was almost idolatrously attached. But it is now plain that Puc- 
cini had only its popularity to fear. His Manon Lescaut is, in 
most musical respects, a far more interesting score than Manon, 
which is its superior only in dramatic unity and impact. When 
he composed Manon Lescaut, Puccini was not yet the master of 
dramatic craft he grew into only a few years later, and he was 
not equipped to set his libretto with the theatrical sophistica- 
tion that Massenet had acquired in large measure. A few years 
later, Puccini might have insisted on changes in the libretto 
that would have made it as good a thing as Meilhac and Gille’s 
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— the antidimactic fourth act, with Manon's by that time un- 
affecting death outside New Orleans, would have been junked, 
and Act III capped as neatly as the last act of Madama Butterfly. 
Even as it is, the atmosphere of Manon Lescaut is boldly close 
to that of Provost's tale, and so has a more astringent quality 
than that of Manon, where the amoral baggage has been lady- 
fied into an erring frail, and the rather shady Chevalier des 
Grieux robbed of his vices. Not all of this was accomplished by 
the librettists; a large part must be credited to Massenet’s talent 
for the charming and the idyllic, and much of Manon's popu- 
larity — it has been given over 1700 times at the Opera-Comique 
— depends on the concentration of those qualities. 

Alanon is the best representative of the type of opera Mas- 
senet made peculiarly his own, a type so beloved by the public 
that, even during his lifetime, there was much more or less 
expert poaching on his preserve. Short, voluptuously sweet mel- 
ody, entrancing but unambitious harmonies, and pervading 
feminine charm are at the tip of Massenet’s wand always. These 
operas throb throughout with a somniferous lack of energy, and 
lull the listener by their genteel lack of originality. Depending 
on Gounod and Thomas for the tournure of his melodic ideas, 
Massenet cribbed devotedly certain structural devices, notably 
the use of leitmotivs (which he interpreted with academic 
smoothness and lack of imagination), from Wagner. In Esclar- 
monde (1889), he simply rewrote Wagner for the French 
market, and emasculated him in the process. The official French 
Wagnerian, Reyer, said enigmatically that Esclarmonde had 
many '"ddicieuses surprises” Generally, Massenet was content 
to keep his Wagnerism as a spicing and leave the rest to his 
native ancestors. 

Every year or so, a new opera — and sometimes two or three — 
made its way from Massenet’s atelier to the stage. Usually they 

In a one-act '‘epilogue" to Manon, presented at the Comique in 1894, Mas- 
senet showed a moralizing Des Grieux playing the strict uncle to his youthful 
nephew, and forbidding him to marry the girl of his choice because she is 
poor and a commoner. He relents when the girl, dressing up to look like a 
portrait of Manon that Des Grieux always has by him, turns out to be Manon’s 
niece. Hence the title, Le Portrait da Manon. 
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were successes, but with such a strong family likeness tliat what 

is true of one is true of most of them. 

More than a dozen of Massenet's operas ha%'e reached Nciv 
York and— during Mary (Garden's active cai’ccr there— Clhicago, 
and tJiere is no doul)t that they liave been as well represented in 
some Fairopean capitals. But outside Fraiiee, lew have managed 
to maintain tlicmselves on die Ixiards. and in the Unittal States, 
only Mano'U and lliah, the latter preearicmslv» can lie said to lie 
in tlu! repertoire. liesides tliestn sevcual IVrrilirr, 1m Xavar^ 
raise, Sapho, Le Jongleur de Noire Dame, aiul Don ihiichotir^-^^^-^ 
invite comment liecause of variation Innn the uinU! or hetause 
of unusual historic interest. 

Thais is merely a pattern opera <d iugli qiialitv. It lias t!i<‘ 
Meditation, and it has a title nde that, liaving licam wriiteii loi 
Sibyl Sanderson, a dazzling young Ameiti an .singer ivliom Mas- 
senet intensely admired, not unnaturaily lias toiuimied to 
captivate ambitious young sojiranos. fnnn Mat v (hiuien to Mai 
jorie lawrence. It lias, also, a smokleritig book tiased Ana 
tole France’s suave aud sujrerficiai recreation o! rally Clhiisdan 
Alexandria, and tlierefoie calls for the nmst siuiiptuons elhms 
of a Josepli Urban. It is higli cmtcntaimncmc ot a kind diat dv 
niands no collaboration on the pait ot thc^ audum« o. I Iu* shift 
ing between murky, stmsual xi'ligiositv am! ch-gant I'astem 
pornograpliy affords a (ontiast that is cxtiaoniimudv piquant. 
Thais and tlie easily tempted Arhanac-I Atr mlrs of jniiv jnis 
sibility, and when, on November uioy. l iu;i\ had us fust 
American showing, at t!ie Manhattan <)pria HMU%e, (kinlen, 
most unforg(‘ttaf)le of ‘Fhaises, played opptnur dir ef|iial!y sm 
perb Renaud. It was the piopitions beginninr^ oi iiti npnatit 
career in Amerit^a. (Kualdim* Fatrar was dir tiisf Mrtjup^ilitan 
Thai's, on February ib, iqiy. Amato bthtig the Achaiirl. 

Werther is an opena of t!ie Mnnon type, %vilfi .stiotig tnfiisioni 
of weak verism. llu* umirarnatu Ulnettu ts deitvrd fioiti 
(h:)ethes Die Leiden de.% jnngen Werther, ami Massntrf. wito 
was not at his best in porttaying viituo-us womrm set u witiitnit 
conviction. It has, therefore, some of the peinnr tliaiiti of dial 
generally dull hook whic.'h was influential in staff trig a 
nental suicide wave. Even though its heio (Ukr C,iiriIif*Ni dioots 
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himself on Christmas Eve, Massenet’s Werther can be depended 
upon to produce no such violent reaction. It is, in fact, some- 
thing of a bore, though the music is skillfully contrived. Vienna 
had the premiere in 1892, and Van Dyck created the title role. 
It was Jean de Reszke’s affection for Werther that gave it a first 
spurt of popularity. He and Eames (Charlotte) were in the 
first Metropolitan performance, on April 19, 1894. Primarily a 
tenor’s opera* — “Pourquoi moi reveillerf” is almost as popular 
as “Le Rive” from Manon — ^nevertheless, it owed its few later 
American resuscitations to Farrar’s and Garden’s interest in 
Charlotte as a good acting role. When, on November 16, 1909, 
the Metropolitan began its experiment of supplementary per- 
formances at the New Theater, on Central Park West between 
Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth Streets, Werther was the first opera 
given there, with Farrar, Alma Gluck in her operatic debut 
(Sophie), Clement in his American debut (Werther), and Dinh 
Gilly (Albert), but even this strong cast won it only two per- 
formances, and it has not since been revived at the Metro- 
politan. 

The next evening, at the Manhattan, Hammerstein, at the 
height of his Massenetis, gave New York a more piquant sample 
of his idol’s unconvincing flirtation with verism. This was Sapho 
(1897), a setting of Daudet’s “shocking” novel of the Paris demi- 
monde. Massenet had composed it for Calv6, but Garden sang 
it for Hammerstein. Long after New York had forgotten 
Werther and Sapho, Garden was interpreting with unaltered 
verve both Charlotte and Fanny Legrand for enthusiastic Chi- 
cagoans. But Sapho was the waning of a flirtation which had had 
its moment of real passion in 1894, when Massenet, taking the 
measure of Cavalleria rusticana, turned out, in La Navarraise, a 
perfect imitation of verismo, changing it subtly into verisme. 

Massenet had composed La Navarraise with Calve in mind, 
and for Covent Garden, where it was heard on June 20, 1894, 
with Alvarez, Gilibert, Plan^on, and Dufriche supporting her. 
Neither Calv6 nor Sir Augustus Harris, manager of the theater, 
failed Massenet. The performance was worthy of Belasco in its 

* Yet Massenet rewrote Werther’s part for the silver-voiced Italian baritone, 
Mattia Battistini. 
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►lent verisimilitude, and Calve was dacnionie. Bernard Shaw, 
dng that premiere his rare stamp nl‘ aj)p!'ovah reported that 
le was a living volcano, wild with anxiety, he |)iesently 
id with joy, ecstatic with love, desperate wiili disap{Kjimment, 
d so on in ever culminating transitions thrtmgh nuuiiiica- 
n, despair, fury, terror, and final mainspring breaking 
the worst of the strain— silly maniacal iaugfiter/‘ In short, 
s violent, swift, and noisy oj)era runs the gamut of (Utvullerm 
th letters to spare. Calve was the Anita tjf tiie first Ihiris and 
.Tropolitan (December u, tHrir,) productions. La XamirniLse 
:cd her so rvell tliat no one sinc e has liecu aide to do Anita 
aicc, Gervilledicache c^ame closest to it, hut twu siuli gifted 
ging actresses as Farrar and (kuclen all hut failcai in their 
erpretations of the Navarraisc*. 

Just as Massenet rctvrote die title* role of IVerther htr Bat« 
dni, he remodeled, at (huclen's ie<|uc*st, tlie temn itde in l,e 
ngleur de Notre Dame for sopraiur Never tvas a icaianlrling 
)rc fortunate. Jean, the hero cd Anatcde- France's !iitl<* stcav, 
Ettii de nacre, on which the opera is based, is a laihca ienn 
,ne adolescent more suitalile feu' female tlian male- imjiensona^ 
n, and (harden played jc-an with tiu’ tcmcinnew ed i<\il 
ipiration. Sfie first sang tlie rede at tfu- ManftaHan, on No 
liber 27, i()oH. with Renaud as Bouiiace. a jjait fie liad 
^ated at the Monte Carlo premihe, and Dufianiic'. So itlenti 
d did the opera Iiecome witfi her c haiac tei i/atieai iliat wirm 
unmerstein attempted to please a small gioup <d fiaduitjnal 
5 [Le Jongleur was less than c-ight years edd at tlir time) hv 
verting to a male Jean, he had to add Cavalletia to dir hill in 
Icr to fill a house tliat would liave been all but empty tea a 
irdenless Jongleur, With (kardem's retirement, Lr Jioiglenr 
aished from Ameiican o{HTa house’s, and it is unlikely that 
will reappear unless anotfier singer of her stamp ttnnrs to die 
:e— a tenor could scarcely undeitake a ode std! so iitextrua- 
f connctctcd witli fu-r name. Musically, the' !<ns is iieg!igitdf% 
Jongleur is Massenet at his least otiginal ami mini eilecfii, 
th such diverse sources as plaincham, (hniiiod, and Delnivsy 
atidbuting to a l>ackgtouiid of vague <liaim and suave re* 
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ligiosity. Garden transcended it: her moving and pathetic per- 
formance lent the opera a factitious importance. 

Le Jongleur dates from 1902. During the next eight years, 
Massenet composed, among other things, three ponderous 
operas on classical themes, in which he tried to be profound, 
marmoreal, and Gluckian. But the capabilities were not there, 
and all three, despite epic performances by the contralto Lucy 
Arbell, failed to attract audiences. In 1910, however, at Monte 
^ Carlo, Raoul Gunsbourg produced Don Quichotte, and Mas- 
senet had his last success — due, once again, to a single per- 
former. Chaliapin interpreted the Don with such sympathy and 
pathos that the opera was in demand for twenty-five years if he 
could be secured for the role. The libretto is a marvelously 
silly concoction, the music workmanlike but devoid of melodic 
inspiration. With these tawdry materials, Chaliapin, by force 
majeure and sheer personal magnetism, worked wonders. Vanni 
Marcoux, the first New York Don Quixote, when the Phiia- 
delphia-Chicago Opera Company presented Don Quichotte at 
the Metropolitan on February 3, 1914, had Garden as his Dul- 
cinea and Dufranne as his Sancho Panza. At the first perform- 
ance by the resident Metropolitan company, on April 3, 1926, 
Chaliapin’s colleagues were Easton and De Luca. 

Massenet was the last French operatic composer to combine 
fecundity with success. He continued the Gounod-Thomas tra- 
dition into the twentieth century, making it palatable by spicing 
it heavily (the French have ever been masterful with sauces) 
with Wagnerian harmonies, Debussyan atmosphere, any num- 
ber of veristic tricks, and his own lack of originality. He added 
nothing, but his obvious interest in stepping up the histrionic 
side of the singers’ function and the entertainment side of the 
opera as a whole (though in the latter his activities often mis- 
fired) influenced a whole generation of composers, most of 
them thoroughly second-rate. A tireless pedagogue, he taught 
many of his later competitors, though the best of them — ^Alfred 
Bruneau and Gustave Charpentier — owed, in their most vital 
aspects, little to him. Bruneau, for instance, most of whose 
operas were settings of Zola stories, used Wagnerian means to 
produce veristic results. Charpentier, as eclectic as his master, 
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but apparently more sincere^ and with more individuality oC 
approach, was as meager in output as Bruneau was feitile. \'et, 
in some respects, Louise ^ the first of his two o|)eras, was epcnlr 
making. 

The story of Charpentier as a composer is that of a man ob 
sessed with his own struggles and dreams and widi the t it\ in 
uiiich he struggled and dreamed. In a very real sense, most of 
his music is autobiographical, that for Louise and its imu h later 
sequel Julien being more obviously so <mly because they are 
attached to Charpentier’s own librettos al)oiit an uiifiappv 
Parisian artist. Louise is a paean to the multifaceted Paris of 
the artist’s imagining— a prolongation, in rhafisodic scu»plu*s, 
of Murger’s x/ie de Bohhne, His lifelong interest in srinuilaring 
the mental and artistic life of tiie poor woi king girls of Ibiiis, 
especially sempstresses like his Louise, and his perpetual Ho- 
hemianism of giirb and manner have their roots in a |neoiru» 
pation with his own Montmartre {)ast. Vo the fiist of his 
essentially vulgar operas, this gave convict i<m. vigtn . and a kiiul 
of mesmeric force. Charpentier’s weakness iailurc to gitnv tip. 
flight into an idealized past— is Louise^s strength. < trnti ilnuing 
to its best pages a brimming yonthfulness anti to its woist a 
tasteless mooncalfishncss. When it was first pnaiucrd. Jjfui.se 
was attacked as a glorification of vice: in fac t, it has tlie total 
amorality of a man drugged by the vision of a i rttain kind of 
existence. Musically, the vision is scored to Wlu^^nci . Pm « tin, 
and Massenet. For many of his leitmotivs. ( !hat ptaiticn took the 
street cries of Paris. accefited Fuct ini's omiaiitii rcMdiiig of 
verism, and enlisted Massenet’s voluptuous nu'lodit line foi fiis 
sentimental and erotic crises, notably in tlic* oveilush ** Hr puts 
le. jour/' Tlie result was sure-fire, and /.oinhc was haiU’d and 
reviled — in a way that made it seem rather mote impoinuii rtiaii 
it was. 

Louise opened at the Opera-Lomiejue on Fc'hruaiy M|oo, 
and conquered at once. From being just anothri Ptix dc’ Moinc. 
Charpentier was catapult<*(i to international fame, and hr was 
fortunate in finding, though not immediately. *1 Miignig actirss 
who for more than thirty years put Louise ainoiis^ ifir ftisf. it 11 
was not indeed the very first, of an impressive sriies of iitti^iiai 
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portraits. This was Mary Garden, who was in Paris awaiting 
her opportunity when the Charpentier opera burst upon the 
scene. She did not create the name role, but understudied Mile 
Rioton, the first Louise, who was in ill health. Garden’s chance 
came two months after the premiere, when Rioton was unable 
to go on for the third and fourth acts, and she found herself, 
after this world debut, catapulted much as Charpentier had 
been.* 

It was Garden who introduced Louise to America, at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, on January 3, 1908, with Bressler-Gianoli (the 
Mother), Dalmor^s (Julien), and Gilibert (the Father). Farrar was 
the first Metropolitan Louise (January 15, 1921), and the role has 
been sung there since by Bori and Grace Moore, it being the latter's 
happiest operatic role. In six scattered seasons, the opera has at- 
tained little more than two dozen Metropolitan performances, 
while Garden, besides her stupendous record at the Comique, has 
sung it many times elsewhere, particularly in Chicago. In Paris, 
where the octogenarian Charpentier still lives as this chapter is 
written, the popularity of Louise has continued unabated, meas- 
ured by the fact that its thousandth performance at the Comique is 
approaching. 

In the sequel to Louise, the curious, pathological, thoroughly 
anticlimactic Julien (1913), Charpentier confessed his inability 
to do more than walk around the old battlefield, pointing out 
the landmarks. It is Louise over again — ^without the drama, the 
novelty, the passionate youthful charm. At the Metropolitan, 
in 1914, despite Farrar and Caruso in the leading roles, Julien 
could not get beyond a fifth performance. To keep the record 
of Charpentier’s l.ouiseolatry straight, it should be added that 
he provided a special bit of music for Grace Moore*s motion 
picture based on the opera, which was made in Paris in the late 
1930’s. 

One person who was not impressed by Louise was Claude 
Debussy, the outstanding genius of modern French music. A 

* Telling Carl Van Vechten of her debut. Garden said: “The audience, you 
may be sure, was none too pleased at the prospect of having to listen to a 
Mile Garden of whom they had never heard. Will you believe me when I 
tell you that I was never less nervous? ... I must have succeeded, for I sang 
Louise over two hundred times at the Op<5ra-Comiquc after that. The year was 
1900, and I had made my debut on Friday, April 13.“ 
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onetime Wagnerite, Debussy was. by the time Fjruise began to 
carry everytliing before it. in full fliglit from the spells and sen- 
sual enchantments of Bayreuth, Kven as C’harpeniier was cele- 
brating his first triumphs. Debussy was coniptmiuliiig a coun- 
terirritant. In 1892. he had seen a j)erformance ai Maeterlincks 
mystical, complexly symbolic Ptilras rt Mtltsnndi*, and had 
been much attracted to this offshoot of im^giwnc, the French 
variety of wliich. l)odied forth in the ptwcrv of Mallarme and 
Verlaitie, had already inspired some td' his hnadiest songs, as 
well as tile PriHude d rAprt\S‘’midi dUin faufir. He started to 
write incidental music for tlie Nfac’tcrUnck plav, iiianged ins 
mind at mid-career, and tlien detitletl to use iiortioiis ai the 
play, sligluly altered, as tfie lifiretto of a full length tij>era that 
would lie a (iallic defi to Waguerism. 

Just as Deliussy’s earlier operatic efforts tiad |»roved abortive, 
it seemed as if he might never finisli diis <m<c‘ one vtnsion he 
carried to its end, hut it did not pass Ids r\(pd\itr t‘riti<al eye. 
It may have been. des|)ite fdm. too Wagneiiaii. A lu'w version 
was liegun in and finisfied seven yeais later. Its piocim tion 

was tlu! culmination of a mnvspaper standal: MacUfaiiiuk had 
insistcai vainly tliat tiu^ role (d Melisaiide be to his 

common-law wife, (kaugette* I.ebkuu. tvho had plavrd it in the 
speaking version, lUit Albert <!ane. the manavtet of the (lo^ 
mi<|ite, fiad already promistal tlie ojU' to (kutim. and desjute 
tlireats of a duel, legal ac tion, and all tvpes m! «ahcn mdsaiues, 
fie stuck to fus promise, Hlie perfotmame, Apiil |o. i(| 02 , 
suffered from factional fighting witfdn tlir theatn. Drfnissy 
was too indcpendcau a spirit to In* disc omliteii tiv ihr scorn and 
afiustMif the FrenHi music* < ritic s, anumg winmi Rtuiiain RcjF 
land was a notalile ex<*eption. Rollaiid callrd IVdasn ti Mcli- 
sande “one of the three 01 fcnir cintstaiiding at Inrirmnifs in 
Frendi musicid history.*’ 

But the music critics and attistic diehaids fnnn all camps 
svere cjuic'kiy overruled by tlie |■l^!sist^m eiifhusia-an ot a dis- 
criminating and infiucmtial wing of tfir Pans puhln, , Tn this, 
at first, slightly culiish popularity the e\c rllem r nf ilir C Aitiiijiie 
cast contributed largely, (kirden turned in a wrl! iiigti jirifrci 
performance, which she <*oiitimmi to polish iimi! it lircaiiie 
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one of the superlative experiences provided by the singing stage. 
Her piquant French, always with a delicious alien note, served 
her particularly well as M 61 isande, “a princess from a far land/’ 
Jean Perier, her vis-a-vis, was a singer of exquisite refinement, 
and besides — ^what is of urgent importance in this opera — ^as 
poetically personable as Garden herself. Their colleagues were 
also first-rate artists: Gerville-R^ache was Genevieve, Dufranne 
was Golaud, and Felix Vieuille was Arkel. Andre Messager, a 
second-rate composer but a conductor of genius, led the or- 
chestra. 

The same cast, except that Vittorio Arimondi was the Arkel, 
brought PclliUis to the Manhattan Opera House on February 19, 
igo8. The public was far more acclamatory than the press, which, 
by that time Wagnerian to a man, regarded Debussy as a heretic. 
Garden used Mddisande for her Chicago debut, on November 5, 
1910, when her associates were Edmond Warnery (Pell^as), Bressler- 
Gianoli (Genevieve), Dufranne (Golaud), and Huberdeau (Arkel). 
The Metropolitan did not get around to staging this significant 
opera until March 21, 1925, with Bori and Johnson as the hapless 
lovers, assisted by Howard, Whitehill, and Rothier. Bori could not, 
except vocally, vie with Garden, but the ensemble was excellent. 
On March 7, 1940, Georges Cathelat, who had received special 
leave from the French army, was the Pelleas of a Metropolitan 
revival of the oj)cra. He turned in a superb performance, despite the 
wooden inade([uacy of Helen Jepson, his Melisande. 

Del)ussy’s artistic conscience, working against a Wagnerism he 
had come to loathe, failed him, {ox Pelleas is, in one sense, more 
Wagnerian than Wagner. In it, the ideal of Peri and Caccini, 
of Gluck, of Wagner— that the music of an opera should ob- 
sequiously serve the text— found so comprehensive an embodi- 
ment that its music is all but without significance if separated 
from text and action. In fact, Iiad the critics been somewhat 
more perceptive, they might have attacked Debussy, not as a 
Wagnerian heretic, l)ut as one who had carried Wagner’s pro- 
fessed ideals to the point of reduclio ad absurdurn. 

But all that tlie critics could sec were the superficials, which 
were remote from anything in Wagner’s practice: the orchestra, 
reduced ratlier than expanded, until it is scarcely more than a 
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chamber enseniiilc: the %'c)cal line a msnvim ef muffled half- 
voices ccHivei.siii^4 tti !iiusi<\ m<nin;4 up atui down in languid 
ituervals {iMitiis is, i|iiifeas imuh as W'iliie’s Siilafur, \Vhistlt‘!*‘s 
Xoctumts. and CVuider s tans, selt’-amsciinislv fifi-tlr-sinir), the 
al^sence of the slightest hint of Ivric separateness^ attd ilu‘ nerv- 
ous insisteiic’e on niiiflled volume'. Moreovc*r. while' Dc'luissy 
ci'cated a music drama tfiat, as siufi, Wagner could ntn have 
critici/eth in eveiy oilier wav iu' th\<‘igeti iioiti the* Mrisier, 
most glaringly when ringing the ehanges im Wagneiiau devices. 
For example, instead <if using die saiuosaiut Wagncaaan leit- 
mociv, lie t'volveil what \hiux‘ui <l'lndv called "{uvot du'ines/' 
which *\send out hanaonit^ mys in all diieuioiis. ravs cfiar serve 
to present die luusitwl sjieech in die amhieiu'c' suited to it/* 
Also, Delnissy's use* of separate timhies and iomhinatitms of 
dmhres -a<i hallmark <ert*iin sicuatitms ami ssiiifiolic idt'as had 
been hinreil at only in die most ludiinentaiv manner liv 
Wagner. 

On the fiasis of su|h'! fit ials. the iliallenge was taken up. and 
awkwarttly, liy rratliiionalists. in ipoa. Now, wlirn is no 

longer a shot king w<iik gtme are the da\s nfien if ^vas possihle 
to refc'r, as om* New* Voik ciitic tlnl in i<|oH, to its 'homhina 
cions tif tones dial stimt tdister ami pain ami outiage the 
ear'’ ■ tliese same' supc'ihtials mas haifle diose who appioacli 
tin* opeia foi, the fust time. /V*//cto ri Mtltsatidt tlui not estate* 
Inh an c'asilv imitatecl pattern, and opeias th.it have lollmved 
it ilo not pH'p.ne us Im listening to itX I’hrir air those co 
whom Ptllrm, symljo! tieighted. twilu, rvhaling alternately 
iedium miae ami passionate fiustiation, will ahvays lie' a frying 
exprrieiti e. The' point is, any open eau, heiwrvn piejudiced, 
ficnvevrr conditioneel, will hmi expenieme in /Vilmn For tiuisr 
most siiscrptihir lo it. it lias the ounpidlmg ntiriisiiy of a clrrain, 
tieaiiiifuk ptieotis, evanescent, ami, a}ioi,r a!!, tnir to its eiW'ri 
poet it: reality. 

* rrolrriek lirliio* ,.t I'lllMs'r itml Julsn if tvr ha4 

{«! hr.ir tC |*iiiihiir4 41 tlriUn iii Ufn'; 4 ^* iCsm**-! n«i| luiu$ nuf 4rm 

■Ihiffr, U l4lri' iriror*! |»ri Itiorunt r mi r,ir|,*Uii4 Uiit^i^lt Uir rntl 4 i 054 * 5 s« i4 Sit 
llir liri|i,triaH | 44 Sr 4 '' t lir SV 4 II h* tCr r 4 l.i*li.ir 

caitslrin/' o in**^'**^ liiioti. m thr <i|irf 4 \n t'.n:i.*lott l»im 

speiil lilMSt «|| till Itfr til t'laiwr 4114 l4tMi44. Itrlttii i%4i at Ills |jc%i 4 *riMfi4 talc 
nrliiway. Ilis tailv nflirt i#|iri 4 nf tiifrlriC 4 *4 W 

C^llir's I'hr OrtiHilisawn, 4 fatittim AlliriMaii tiiMrl «4 thr Saiiiilirtf SajiiiIi 



Chapter XXIII 

Folk Notes From Many Lands 

W HEN Glinka and his nationalist followers lavishly used folk 
tunes and color in their operas, they gave an imitable tech- 
nique to composers in other countries possessing a clearly dih 
ferentiated national style that had not been absorbed into the 
international currents of Western music. Glinka was not the 
first to compose an opera shot through with the national idiom 
of his country, but he was the first to depend for much of his 
effect upon the untamed strangeness of this national idiom. In 
Italy, France, and Germany, the separate national idioms had 
been largely dissolved in the changing stream of the classic and 
romantic schools. In Russia, the folk opera, which was in part 
a revolt against imported — in particular, Italian — elegancies, 
happened to beget a succession of geniuses whose national color 
was caught up in the magnificence of larger issues, and so 
transcended the circumscribed condition of folk art. It was pre- 
cisely in those countries (including Russia, of course) which had 
a spiritual need of asserting their national selfhood that the 
folk opera came into being. Before passing on to these, in many 
cases, oppressed minorities, it is worth noting that Der Frei- 
schiitz was, besides being a romantic protest against the influ- 
ence of the hated foreigners, a voice of resurgent, post-Na- 
poleonic Germany. 

The folk opera struck roots early in Poland, in which a move- 
ment to keep the national culture alive and to win back po- 
litical independence from the three countries that had gobbled 
her up had won the support of many artists and intellectuals. 
Among them was Stanislaw Moniuszko, ten years Chopin’s 
junior, who, in 1858, at Warsaw, saw produced his Halka, 
which has become a touchstone of Polish culture. Too remi- 
niscent of Glinka’s methods of construction to attain complete 
individuality, this tragic opera of peasant life nevertheless has 
scenes of dramatic forcefulness, and throughout the folk ele- 
ment is asserted vigorously, particularly in scenes where actual 
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dancing is itself the stage action. Halkas cliief ua^akiiess is tlie 
conventionality of its transition passages. In America, it has 
never been presented at a major opera house, but the large, 
self-expressive Polisli gnaij) in New York lias supjKiited two 
separate productions. A he first, in ipo;!. was in Russian; the 
second, in 1930. in the original PolLsh.* 

Tile C/.echs. another racial group held in suhicction, pro- 
duced a more vigorous school of uatituialist music'. Its leader 
%vas, without (juestion. Bedficli Smetana, a tsunpi^scr of definite 
if limited genius, Smetana wrote many opeias, almost all of 
which contain mimhers that canild he salvagcal sc'jsuatelv for 
concert performance. Several of ids ojKoas weie hetcue the 

German occujiation, at least' still popular in C l/ca hoshnakia. 

One of them --Prodund Ncrc.vtd {Hie Bartered Bude\ is the 
most widely pofuilar of all folk opeias, Oiiginalh {tUHliuecl at 
the National Tiieater, Prague, on May i\o, iHtici. as a two act 
Singspick it is now always given in tluee acts. %vitfi lecitative 
supplanting tlie original Sjiokea tlialogue. It is a lighduMifed. 
swiftly paced, vividly colored, and iliyihiuit ally vigtntnis jiauel 
out of Bohemian peasant life, in effect tor all the* %v<a!d like a 
very superior operetta. Its tnigina! lilnett<u bv Rated Sabina, is 
said to be riotously funny, and much of this Inoad humor fails 
to be dissipated in eitlier the (rcrmaii <»i Knghsh setsions heard 
in New York —a good proof of an inspiied oiiginal. Hu* ener- 
getic, boldly scored overture, the fust at t polka, the "Stuifriing 
Song’* and furiant in A< t 11 . and the lyrical “Alone at last’* in 
Act III arc universal favorites. ‘Phete is a funt of Mo/ait in tins 
graceful and apjHisite music, and the booby Weti/el is blcKHl 
cousin to Pa|)ageno. I'he dcdiglus ui I he Bariefed Unde are 
such that we feel indeed deprived when we lead in urunr- 
peacliable autliorities tliat otliers of Smetana’s opeias ate as 
worthy of production and, in some res{H*cf.i. iiioie oiigitiaL 

It was as Pradami nevtHtd tliat, at the Haymaikrt "Phratrr, Cdit* 
cago, on August 20, rBcpi, Smetana’^ must ojina irached 

America. But sixteen years later, on February h|, 0|C-ft|. at dtr fust 

• I’hc reductiti ad ahsurdutn of thr fc»lk ci|»rt4 w.c’i r,uh' MUmr%t in Muiniu/itri 
Pafidt a stcJiy of India, In Uui otld c'oiit' 4 >tci<in, 4 llmdo 4 itcit 

unnatural aversion to iutcee tlir time I,uluuui 4 ii 1*41 
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Metropolitan showing, it had become Die verkaufte Btaiitj even 
though Emmy Destinn (Marie) and Gustav Mahler, the conductor, 
were Czechs. The superb 1926 revival of the German version en- 
listed, among others, Maria Muller (Marie), Laubenthal (Hans), 
Bohnen (Kezal), and George Meader (Wenzel), with Bodanzky con- 
ducting. Rethberg was a later Marie. The first English version at 
the Metropolitan occurred on May 15, 1936, during a special spring 
season. Again revived in English on February 28, 1941, The Bar- 
tered Bride brought forward the Czech soprano Jarmila Novotna 
in an overly aristocratic portrayal of the lusty peasant heroine, and 
supplied Charles Kullman, as Jenik, with perhaps his happiest role. 

Antonin Dvorak, Smetana’s successor as the dean of Czech 
music, achieved his most striking results in purely instrumental 
music. As a composer of operas, he was prolific, but not, by and 
large, fruitful. Russalka, on the same theme as Dargomizhsky’s 
Russalka, Adam’s Giselle, and Puccini’s Le Villi, is a work of 
considerable fancy and charm; it has held the stage in Czecho- 
slovakia. Among the many scores of Leos Jandcek, Jeji Pastor- 
kyna (Her Foster Daughter), better known as Jenufa, stands out. 
Janacek was not so much a Czech composer as a locally Mora- 
vian one, and therefore his music shows more strongly Polish 
and Russian influences than does that of the true Bohemians. 
Janacek had a very individual style, terse, ejaculatory, and, 
because he was a lifelong propagandist of Moravian culture and 
artistic nationalism, dyed with the raw primes of local folk 
music. Jenufay though it does not quote a single authentic folk 
tune, has the quality of folk opera projected by veristic means. 

After its premiere, at Briinn on January 21, 1904, it gradually 
attained world fame. On December 6, 1924, this “dynamically 
prosodic Moussorgskyan” score, as Nicolas Slonimsky has called 
it, reached the Metropolitan, in German, as a vehicle for Jeritza, 
who won honors as Jenufa, while Matzenauer was excellent as the 
wicked foster mother. After five performances that season, this 
interesting work was dropped from the Metropolitan repertoire. 

For a while, the bizarre folklore opera of the modern Czech 
composer Jaromir Weinberger, seemed as though it might 
establish permanent hold on the repertoire, but Svanda Duddk 
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{Si'kivandii ilir h mnv kiunvii only tiircnp^h rxFcrpts. 

Piijnihir if! Prai’iir until i!u‘ Na/i iinasiuiu it h*i:s hist uut even 
there !)e«".uise \Veiuber* 4 er iieglc'eteil tci lia\e fiiin.srH' titnii an 
''Arvan/'* .NV/nrfUnl/i. like 77te lUnfrrnl eainr lu the Met- 

rnjMihuiii, <.ni Ni>vc‘!iiiHir 7 . urti, in (hn’inan. tvith SelidiT in the 
nanie pa.it, Ilran/ell as tli<' Oxivvn, aiui MiilliU' as Dtinita. It 
was very ptijiular, five |K‘rfurniaiU'es hein-t that seas<jn. It 

was clieii unat'etninialily ditipped. autl lias lua iHaai tevived. 
Fuituiiately, the vtvaewnis. iie 4 ratiatin\; jwdka and fu^iu* are 
eoiieert peieiiiiials, and as lung' as tliev arc' plaseil. clianees for 
revival are gucal. I'speiaaily sinee Wc'inlH'igei innv lives in tlie 
United States. 

In neighhoring Hungary, folk times did nut assutne a viral 
place in opeia until c'tuupaiativelv let rut finirs, thongit the 
eonnery is lieh in vaiious sorts of htlk timsie. notafdv dial of the 
Magyar peasants, the gvjisies. and die Rumanians of d‘ransyl“ 
vania. Hungarian nmsie first hec.ime iatniliai lo the omsidr 
world through lis/t. whnse rhapsodies wrie baset! lather on the 
cafe music' of gypsy onhestras than on c-ithet tine Magsar or 
rural-gypsy tunes, llie iiiilueiuia! Kail (hildiuaik tiailed after 
Wagner in his st'oies and showed little inteiest in the indig' 
enous nuisie of his eoumiy: hv eontiast, his famous opera, Ihr 
AVinigiri pan Sntm, is full of jiseudc^d hic'iital coloiuig and 
theme.* fenii Huliay, famous for a vast miseeilaiiv of iiirduKre 
violin pic'ces, used Lis/tian folk, music in !us wooden i Fulu 
Itossza (77ie ri/higr IVusifpl]. 

A belter era for tine Magyar musit daivmal when two of the 
most disiinguistic'd of Hungaiian cfunpowus. Ilrla llaiidk and 
Zolniti Kodaly, began to studv and tolleit dir native prasant 
tunes and dames in a, « oUaboi ativr rffoit to isolaCf' die vaiious 
ethnic siratiis. ,Mmli cif Ilaitdk's musn has bmi mtluriHf-d by 
diese studies, but hc' It.is also cwolved a pmstuiah/eti ititoiii ul hia 

* IVir ii ivlitlr, ilii% «»|iri,i iirriimltitoh |rt*|Hil 4 i .ii. Vtritt»|*fail4fi 

Afirr lO oafh' prrm^rrr llinr Uti tlrtriie^rj 3. tilli I.rlt»i4nn 41 

SU'l.llliah, if li.itl |r|#rfi{ti*it’k 0*41 4 4^ tlsr its 

m%4tr%f ri%4il iiriiin (Mtmrn, uhiUi toil n%rhr i^ri ihr -.r4wiii 

iS<rj t|f. If. IV4% Il%r4 l** tf-sr nr4it^li <4 *4;. Intt ..ifirt iImI *a' t ■ *>^1 

r«ilii| 4 'rffiy ItAt l.iOif, 4llt| i%,o 4 t**e|*rt| ftii ’iiuirr'ii %r4t% I III AMi.ririCiri 33. 

IIHaill ttUnl riali-l*!' 4fr|% /llr* 5r|%r*| |»i 

llic Amrricait Sl.ior R4|i|«#l*l jSuUmiili?. iu 
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own, which is evident in so early a work as his single opera, 
Duke Bluebeard's Castle (1911). On the other hand, Kodaly, in 
his lusty Singspiel Hdry Jdnos, based on the exploits o£ a Hun- 
garian Paul Bunyan, has created a genuine folk opera of great 
distinction. Its episodic construction, strong rhythms, resplend- 
ent, gaudy orchestration, and coarse humor are finely apposite. 
Unfortunately, the Second World War has held up the staging 
of Hdry Jdnos in New York, originally announced as a feature 
of the New York World’s Fair. But while Kodaly, who was 
scheduled to conduct, is detained in Hungary, we are at least 
allowed to hear the well-chosen orchestral suite of excerpts 
from his opera. In the suite, the vocal parts are assigned to 
various instruments. 

Turning from the lands of oppressed minorities to one of an 
oppressed majority — Spain — ^we find flourishing a long and per- 
sistent folk-music tradition. Just as Russian music gets much of 
its distinctive tang from Oriental sources, Spanish music is set 
off from other European streams by the racial contacts of the 
Spanish people — gypsy, Moorish, Arabian. As long ago as 1774, 
a Spanish Jesuit by the name of Antonio Eximeno promulgated 
the idea that the music of each nation should reflect the char- 
acter of its folk music. Never was a doctrine adopted more 
eagerly. Spanish folk music has not only been taken up by native 
Spanish composers, but has become a kind of international 
style, frequently debased and watered down, and particularly 
favored by salon composers of little or no originality. 

The first modern Spanish composer of any importance was 
Felipe Pedrell, a native of Catalonia. Scholarly, meticulous in 
his craft, and conscientiously a disciple of Eximeno, Pedrell left 
many operas, none of which ever had more than passing success. 
He lacked completely the element of popular appeal, and his 
importance resides chiefly in his influence as the teacher of 
Isaac Albeniz, Enrique Granados, and Manuel De Falla, as 
well as other noteworthy Spanish musicians. Los Pirineos, a 
trilogy that is itself part of a larger trilogy drawing its subject 
matter from Spanish history, has been called the most important 
stage work created in Spain, but unfortunately not even Span- 
iards have a chance nowadays to verify this dictum. This, as well 
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as La Celestina, the second part of the larger trilogy, is treated 
in a style compounded almost equally of Wagner and mysticism, 
with some hints of Slavic influence, and making use of old 
liturgical chants and Moorish, Catalan, and Spanish folk tunes. 
The third part, El Comte Arnau, is not strictly an opera, but 
a lyric poem for outdoor performance, recalling, but scarcely 
approximating, a performance of an ancient Greek drama. As 
is appropriate, this section is written in a lofty and archaic 
style. When the embittered Pedrell died in 1922, at the age of 
eighty-one, three of his pupils were world-famous, and he had 
outlived two of them — Albeniz for thirteen years, Granados 
for six. 

Albeniz, whose piano pieces — the Iberia suites, in particular 
— are in the permanent repertoire, was a prolific composer of 
zarzuelas, one-act operettas with spoken dialogue and dancing, 
closely akin to the French vaudeville, and richly topical in ma- 
terial, literally tens of thousands of which have been written and 
performed since the early seventeenth century.* As an operatic 
composer, Albeniz may have suffered from a curious contract 
he made with Francis Money-Coutts (later Baron Latymer), a 
wealthy English banker with literary aspirations, who for seven- 
teen years paid Albeniz a pension on condition that the com- 
poser set his librettos to music. At any rate, only Pepita Jimenez 
has penetrated successfully beyond Spain. It makes extensive 
use of folk melodies and is delightfully tuneful. 

Unique among operas is Granados' Goyescas, which was 
built up (some critics think thinned out) from two piano suites 
by the same name. The first Spanish opera ever to be produced 
at the Metropolitan, and in Spanish, too, this tragic work, based 
on the composer’s meditations on Goya’s paintings of early nine- 
teenth-century life, lacks, because of inept orchestration, some 
of the piquancy and insinuating appeal of the piano pieces. But 
at least the coloring is authentically Spanish, as Granados him- 
self was at pains to point out in contrasting Goyescas and Car- 
men. In defense of the orchestration, it might be said that its 

♦ Foreign operas were given in Spain from the very earliest days, but zar- 
zuelas monopolized the stage insofar as native composers were concerned. True 
Spanish opera by Spaniards is a comparatively recent institution in Spain. 
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noise and blatancy are characteristic of the zarzuela, to which 
genre Goyescas would belong if it had spoken dialogue. The 
most effective part of the opera as music is an intermezzo 
Granados wrote specifically for the Metropolitan world pre- 
miere of January 28, 1916, when Anna Fitziu made her New 
York operatic debut in a cast that included Martinelli and De 
Luca. Granados was in the audience. On his way back to Europe 
on the Sussex, he died when the ship was torpedoed by a Ger- 
man submarine. He Avas not yet forty-nine years old. 

The best known of PedrelFs pupils still lives, though at the 
time of this writing, his exact whereabouts and fortunes are 
impossible to determine. This is, of course, Falla, whose music, 
with that of Albdniz, has done most to popularize the true 
Spanisli idiom. Of his two performed operas (a third, Fuego 
FatuOj a comic piece that makes use of Chopin themes, has never 
been printed or produced), the first — La Vida Breve — ^was com- 
posed when he was not yet thirty. It shows a personality steeped 
in folklore and murky old wives' tales — a personality, more- 
over, profoundly jicssimistic in cast. The musical idiom he 
chose, and whidi he preferred for years, came from Andalusia, 
where Moorish and gyjisy influences are strongest, and where 
cante flamenco and canle hondo, tliose sinuous, melismatic types 
of semi-Orieiital chanting, still flourish. Much oiLa Vida Breve 
sounds like folk music, but it is not. It is only Falla's spon- 
taneous use of a musical language he had known from child- 
hood. I low'cver spontaneous, it is none the less subtle, and Falla 
has not hesitated to add to it new sophistications found beyond 
the borders of Spain. His work evidences not only the influence 
of foreign composers who had written ''Spanish" music, but also 
the technical results of an elegant borrowing, especially from 
Debussy and Stravinsky. 

La Vida Breve, based on a tragic story of love between social 
uncquals, is in reality a ballet-opera, with the dance used 
much more vitally, integrally, than is, unfortunately, the cus- 
tom in opera. It contains many haunting passages for the voice, 
but even more memorable arc the popular dances, composed 
with exquisite care and lovingness. El Reiablo de Maese Pedro, 
the setting of an episode from Don Quixote, is a lyric scene for 
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puppets and marionettes. The musical style is Falla's tree atlaji- 
tation of Spaiiisli popular music at the ciiiic Clervaiues, hut 
unhappily for the longevity of the score, the atlaptafioii was not 
sufficiently free. It is late Falla (1922) and clearlv shows a iiar* 
rowly classicizing, antic|uaria!i lentleiu v. 

La Vida Brexu\ less cere!)ral aiui riuu'e passitmare than El 
Retablo, has had an internationai can*<T. Ahiiotigli it had w<ai 
an important local award in 1905, it was disilaiiu'il by Spanish 
impresarios until its success at Nice aiui Paris in u|p| made it a 
desirable importation. Madrid heard it in 19^1. I wrive years 
later, on March 7, 1921'), it l)ecame th<‘ setoiui Spanisfi <ifH’ra 
he sung in the original language at the Metro|iohiam rvith ilori 
(Salud), and Tokatyan (Paco). It sharcal a douhle bill, die” <alier 
feature being Stravinsky's /.c /hmr'gno/, aUo in its American 
premiere. After tliree rc‘petitions. la Vida Breve w‘as dropped 
from the Metropolitan rejHTtoire, dc*spite tin* admiralilr per* 
formance of the Spanisinhorn and jH>pidar lion. 

Taken all in all, Spanisli nationalist ojuna Spanish natiotn 
alLst music in general— ha.s not lived up to hope. Its great 
composers, one and all, have had a habit of i carding into the 
distance, just when tliey miglu liave hern e^pet tc-d to nsr above 
tile surface allure they all, in company with sn<uul and tiuid- 
rate Spanish composers, have at tfieii linger tijis. C'.rtii (hay 
has summed u[) the case against thcan: "It is alwavs pleasant 
to listen to, hut reveals no distimtisc* pc'nmialny, Spanish 
national music has so far piodiued no Hoiodin or Monssoig 
sky, hut only three RimskyTorsak<n\ wlm It is dure too 
many. To English ears, their wtjrk all soumis like endless vari^ 
ations on one Spanisli folk-%song, piovided with an rlalHiraie 
accompaniment of castanets and simihu erotic peitnssioii iri- 
strumentsd' 

Nor has Spanish AiiK*ric'a. dcsspitc* its riihne\s in the tiossecl 
breeds of Spanish and Indian music, piovided inoie met ttcinotis 
examples of folk opera. I’,vcui in Bia/il. whi’ic’ the trt! 

musical idiom loses its edg<*s as the* Spanish laiiguagr dors 
where Spain shades into Pcutugal. and wlieie. m thr Ihrriatt 
and Indian is 4icidecl a large infusion of ,111. tlir folk opera 
has shown persistency without-- -so far as it u {Mimtlilr iti 
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mine — distinction. Beginning with Antonio Carlos Gomes, 
who mingled Amazon Indian themes with a hurdy-gurdy con- 
ception o£ Verdi in his once-£amous II Guarany (1870), the 
roster o£ Brazilian operatic composers has been voluminous. 
Its most noted contributor is Heitor Villa-Lobos, whose four 
operas may be expected to show the same mixture of sheer 
genius and tasteless mediocrity that characterizes his enormous 
instrumental output. 

Finally, even England has a long folk-opera tradition. In 
some respects, Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, on the one hand, and 
the ballad operas, beginning with Pepusch and Gay’s Beggar's 
Opera, on the other, may be considered folk operas, though the 
classical subject of Purcell’s masterpiece removes it, strictly 
speaking, from that class. Thomas Augustine Ame wrote folk 
operas, some of them with airs of exquisite tenderness and de- 
lightful fancy. 

The vigorous-minded Ethel Smyth, still (1941) very much 
alive in her early eighties, wrote many operas, of which the 
most popular is The Boatswain" s Mate (1916), based on a comic 
tale by W. W. Jacobs. It mingles English folk tunes, sea chant- 
eys, and popular songs with academic writing traceable to her 
thorough German training. Another opera, Der Wald, first 
performed in Dresden in 1901, has the distinction of being the 
only opera by a woman to receive production at the Metropoli- 
tan, its premiere there occurring on March 11, 1903, with 
Gadski, Blass, and Bispham. This, however, was not a folk 
opera. 

Of the modem Englishmen who have consciously followed 
the folk ideal, the scholarly, serious, and archaicizing Ralph 
Vaughan Williams stands first. He is ever, no matter what the 
circumstances, English through and through, despite his cha- 
meleonlike changes of style. His first opera, Hugh the Drover, 
is almost parochial in its assimilation of crossroads lore and 
oldest-inhabitant wisdom. It has had some success in England, 
but its dependence on wholly English associations is likely to 
restrict its audience to the island. His latest opera, a setting of 
Synge’s Riders to the Sea, marries ultramodernism to Irish folk 
tunes, and is, from all reports, of high interest. 
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This completes a confessedly cursory survey of a niusica! cul- 
de-sac. It would be pointless to list tlie folk tijieras of thv IVal- 
kans, Scandinavia, or Swit/erlaiui. Nothing’ about opera 

elsewhere gives any reason for believing tliat diey wuHiIii lie a 
whit more interesting tlian those passingly discusscai. Iliev 
would be {)ietures<}ue, tuneful, brightly eolored, and olivious 
members of the same fardlung faitiily. 'The Russian nafi^uialisrs 
constitute an exception only in their gcuiins. and their few 
lasting aeluevenuuits— iJom God itmw, I^ri ncc /gor*. /^c* ( *«■ 
d'or even— attain greatness wlien they transcend the Nclf irii- 
posed limitations of folk art. 



Chapter XXIV 

A Modern Galaxy 

I ^HE twentieth century has not been a predominantly oper- 
atic period. With the notable exceptions of a few men who 
had already established themselves in the last years of the nine- 
teenth century — Puccini, Debussy, and Strauss, most particu- 
larly — ^the energies of many of the best were consumed, when 
they turned to the stage, by the ballet. Part of this diversion 
from the more traditional interest was the old business of fol- 
lowing the leader, and much of it can be laid at the door of the 
famous balletomane, connoisseur of the arts, and impresario. 
Serge Diaghilev, who began collecting his extraordinary group 
of staiff composers before the close of the first decade of the 
century. For his sumptuous and fashionable Ballet Russe, some 
of the finest music of modern times was written: for instance, 
Stravinsky provided Petrouchka and Le Sacre du printemps, 
Ravel Daphnis et Chloe, and Falla El Sombrero de Tres Picos. 
Many of the works commissioned by Diaghilev are permanent 
additions to ballet, and, in many cases, suites arranged from 
them have become concert fixtures. The exciting theatricality, 
in the most complimentary sense of the word, of much modern 
ballet music suggests how much opera might have gained if it 
had had a Diaghilev of its own to draw these great talents to the 
more democratic art and to guide them in making it as glamor- 
ous and attractive as the Ballet Russe. 

This does not mean that no interesting opera has been writ- 
ten, for absence from the repertoire — in practice, a collection 
of fortuitous choices — does not argue lack of merit. There is 
every likelihood that a few modern operas will, sooner or later, 
get their chances of immortality, though it will entail a mild 
revolution in the opera house. It will be a revolution that turns 
round to the past (the conventional kind, in short) : it will get 
back to those not so distant days when impresarios and audi- 
ences were alike eager for novelties. It should be realized that 
the standard repertoire, as now interpreted, is a modern inven- 
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tion of which tlie old fogies of Mozart's, Beetlioven s. 
and Meyerbeers times woultl liave been lieanilv asiiaiiiec!. 
Healthier times for opera in general, aiul iiappier dines Un 
composers and audiences, will have come wtum die eiidiiritig 
classics of whatever period, provenance, ami category are coic^ 
sidered merely the nucleus of a season’s enteiiaiimuait. 

It would be possifile to divide modem optaa as one dc|iaii 
merit of modern music into a liundr<*d or more* divisions on 
the basis of style alone. It is simpler, and (cHainh morc‘ illu- 
minating, to consider it a tiireea ing ( in us, witfi a few deligtit 
fill side shows. By and large, the first ling is filleti widi ck^sirii 
(hints of the Russian nationalists: the scionti is given oven to 
thOwSe wlio acknowledge Wagner. Strauss, and cciiain of tfit- 
German romantics, notaldy Sdmmaim. as their aiuestors. wfidr 
in the last a smaller group, some ol wlmm ape^ tlie tiii ks of those 
in the first ring, remain Parisians, (umpatriois o! Dehussy, de 
spite their foreign dominos. I hose in tlu' Inst two dngs niakr 
the most noise. 

Igor Stravinsky, a pupil of Rimsky Korsakov, Ijegan pHe 
chicing brilliant imitations of his master. His hist opna. Ir 
Rossiirnol, begun when he was twenty live, and (lanpleted si\ 
years later, shows the eoaliiding iiueiests of a tluai c^xciaiudi 
narily vital artist wlio was developing at tiemeiuious spord. 
The first act of Lr Krevs/gmi/ is imuinist eut td I\r (laq dhn not 
only in musical style, but in atmosphere; the scH<m<l and child 
acts are asserted in the polyihythmic , dis<oid,mt itiioni, not vet 
carried to extremes, that was to makt^ Stiaviusky one (d efu ’ t cai 
tral revolutionaries of modmn music. Aftei its M€aio|iolif an 
premiere, on Marc'h 7. Hgab. with 1‘alley as thc^ Nightun^nlr, 
Didur as the Kiuperor of (Ihiiia, and Ralpli Ihrolle as the Fish- 
erman, Le Rassignnl was given their six times imnv in two 
seasons. Irving Kolodin has commented amusnigiy on ftiii 
jyremihe: “llie use of a French fc*xt lot I,e Hawigmd lent an 
almost I.eagueof Nations intennat ionalism to this puHluifioii 
the settings were l>y Serge* Soudeikine. a Russian; the cciniiiit 
tor was Italian: the leading singer an Ainri ieaii: and the 
Oriental background originated in a %uny by Hans Cfirtsfimi 
Andersen!*’ 
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A second opera, Mavra, was composed at the height of Stra- 
vinsky’s enthusiasm for Tchaikovsky. He was already turning 
his back on the style that had brought him world renowm, and 
his growing neoclassicism was as apparent in Mavra as his love 
of Tchaikovsky. This brittle one-act opha bouffe, after a story 
by Pushkin, had its premiere in Paris on June 3, 1922."^ It has 
also been heard in the United States: it was performed at the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music on December 28, 1934, with 
Maria Kurenko as Parasha. Examination of Stravinsky’s operas 
and pseudo operas leads inevitably to the conclusion that he 
is important in the history of opera not because of his works in 
that form, but because of his vast influence on music in general. 

Altogether, the less influential Prokofiev has been more 
fruitful as an operatic composer. He has had a persistent inter- 
est in the stage from a very tender age — Ins first opera. The 
Giant, was composed to his own libretto when he was nine 
years old. He has written nine operas to date, including one 
based on Dostoyevsky’s The Gambler. The best known of them 
all, outside Russia (where Prokofiev now shares with the con- 
siderably younger Shostakovich the leadership of Soviet music), 
is the delightful fairy opera, U Amour des trois oranges , the 
world premiere of which took place at the Chicago Auditorium, 
during Mary Garden’s directaship,f on December 30, 1921, 
with Nina Koshetz as Fata Morgana and Josd Mojica as the 
Prince. It was sumptuously staged, with decors, by Boris Anis- 
feld. Yet, it failed to win popular enthusiasm. 

n Amour des trois oranges , however, is one of the most de- 
serving of modern operas — concise, witty, vivid, and thoroughly 
entertaining, it catches perfectly the insouciant spirit of the 
Venetian fairy tale around which it is written. Some of the 
rhythmic exuberance of the music derives from Stravinsky, but 

* It was on a double bill with the premiere o£ a curious little entertainment 
— “a burlesque chamber opera” — called Le Renard. Stravinsky’s fondness for 
hybrid musicodramatic forms was further evinced in Les Noces villageoises 
(1923), “choreographic Russian scenes with song and music,” as he himself 
labeled it, and in Oedipus Rex (1927, concert form; 1928, stage version), an opera- 
oratorio completely without dramatic impact, but impressive because of its 
superb choruses. 

f This is not a misprint: Miss Garden insisted that she was the “directa,” not 
the director, of the Chicago Opera Association. 
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is far from being a musical shocker. Prokofiev’s marked talent 
for sarcasm and satire gets full play in this epigrammatic and 
vigorously tuneful score. Its immediate resurrection is much to 
be desired. Meanwhile, interest in U Amour des trois oranges 
is kept alive by the excerpts that appear frequently on concert 
programs and in recordings — the march and the scherzo. 

Neither Stravinsky nor Prokofiev has written an opera that 
has caused as much controversy as Dmitri Shostakovich’s Lady 
Macbeth of Mzensk. Completed in 1932, and produced at the 
Little Theater, Leningrad, on January 22, 1924, it is the story 
of a bourgeois woman — 3. kind of Russian Emma Bovary — who 
out of boredom takes a lover, murders her husband, and, exiled 
to Siberia, commits suicide. Shostakovich comments with dras- 
tic, outspoken naturalism on this sordid material, interspersing 
it with pertinent lyrical banalities of piercing saccharinity. It 
presents, in short, the same mixture of brash vitality and long- 
drawn-out sentimentality that his much-played symphonies do, 
but in Lady Macbeth of Mzensk the mixture has authentic rea- 
sonableness. Some of the entr’acte music is among the most 
satisfactory pages Shostakovich has composed. 

Lady Macbeth of Mzensk had great success in Russia, where 
it was at first accepted as a crushing satire on bourgeois man- 
ners. Then it was performed in America, first, on January 31, 
1935, at Severance Hall, Cleveland, and, five days later, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, both times by The Art 
of Musical Russia and the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Arthur Rodzinski. It was received with a deafening 
applause that matched the extreme noise of the score, though 
at first there was some inclination to boggle at orchestration 
that in one scene unmistakably mimicked the sounds of sexual 
intercourse. Finally, on December 26, 1935, it was produced in 
Moscow, and little more than a month later, as if to censure 
the naughty Muscovites for flocking to it, the awful voice of 
Pravda, chief newspaper of the Communist Party in Russia, 
thundered. Lady Macbeth of Mzensk was declared, in an article 
notable for its muddy thinking, a decadent, bourgeois-catering 
work, especially wicked for its antimelodic snobbishness. The 
acclaim of fashionable foreign audiences had provoked Pravda's 
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attack, and for a moment it appeared as if Shostakovich, until 
then a prize exhibit of Soviet culture, might be forced into has- 
beenism. But common sense gradually asserted itself: Lady 
Machatli of Mzctisk was suffered to go on portraying sordid 
bourgeois society, and Shostakovich once more instated himself 
in the good graces of the authorities by writing the excellent 
Fifth Symphony, which was construed as containing an accep- 
table ideology. 

The Russians have, by and large, subsisted on their own 
musical past, with the addition of some borrowing from western 
Europe — from Wagner and Debussy, in particular. The Ital- 
ians, on the contrary, except for those who have followed, more 
or less blindly, verismo, the buff a tradition, or Verdi, are frantic 
experimentalists — tasters of bewildering eclecticism, connois- 
seurs of ultimate shudders. With all their unquestioned inge- 
nuity ami eagerness, they are without first-rate significance. 

I'ake Ildebraitdo Piz/.etti, for instance, a seasoned composer 
of staggering technical competence who has been at his work- 
bench for nearly half a century. He has composed in almost 
every musical form, and in many of them voluminously, but 
no definite musical {personality has evolved. As a composer for 
the stage, he does not seem destined to survive, though he has 
written half a dozen o{)eras and incidental music for numerous 
{)lays. Only one of his operas, Init that the carefully constructed 
Fra Gherardo (the second {part of an unrelated trilogy), has been 
heard in Americti, first in Buenos Aires, and then, on March 20 , 
i<) 2 C), at the Metro{Politan 0{)era House, with Maria Muller, 
Johnson, Pinza, and Mario Basiola. The work was given re- 
s{pectful attention, but neither the composer’s own libretto 
about a medieval religious fanatic nor his finical delving into 
modal harmonies mingled with nonstructural, exterior modern- 
istic touches covdd endear Fra Gherardo to the {public. Four 
perfornmnees sufficed. Piz/.etti has garnered many honors in his 
native land, but nowhere cl.se has this ollicial recognition been 
echoetl. He is one of those unfortunate, {perfectly respectable 
men of music whose destiny it is to have each successive work 
greeted with the exclamation “Interesting!” and then promptly 
forgotten. 
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Nor does that more truly gifted man, G. Francesco Malipiero, 
the hermit of beautiful Asolo in the Venetian hinterland, add 
up to much more than Pizzetti, despite his violent gyrations. 
Malipiero is another self-librettist, and his operatic books have 
a certain jangled and disjunctive poetry. So, too, have his 
scores. Malipiero believes, and justly, that Italian music has 
fallen on evil days, and his remedies — for he has several — ^are 
drastic, ranging from a complete rejection of the whole de- 
velopment of Italian music since Monteverdi (for example, he 
has relentlessly attacked Verdi) to the importation of the new 
harmonic system of Schonberg and Hindemith. Further to com- 
plicate the picture, Petrouchka and Le Sacre du printemps echo 
through some of his scores, as do Gregorian chant and the 
polyphonic patterns of Palestrina. Malipiero is not even averse 
— ^for he has none of the consistency of the small mind — to 
using a scandalously ripe Neapolitan melody. And so on. 
Among his many operatic works, the best known is a titanic 
trilogy called UOrfeide which on a vast scale makes mock of 
civilization. No part of it is what we are accustomed to think 
of, even in the broadest sense, as opera. Not only are his dra- 
matic sequences lacking in continuity for all except scholars, 
but his musical style is too consistently discordant ever to find 
large numbers of affectionate listeners. 

If the number of operas written and produced were the sole 
criterion, Italy would still be the home par excellence of opera. 
Among the numerous Italians actively enlarging operatic dic- 
tionaries is Alfredo Casella, who came late to opera, and so, 
though almost sixty, has made only two operas, both aloofly 
neoclassical in form and intent, but modernistic in harmonic 
and rhythmic idiom. Casella has borrowed extensively from the 
Teutonic atonalists, but has stamped his work with his own 
dandified and elegant personality, indulging, besides, a Latin 
lyricism that is not without an acrid and sardonic note. La 
Donna serpente (1932), his first opera, was received with loud 
fanfares, possibly because Casella is the unofficial composer ex- 
traordinary to the Fascist regime, one of his most recent effu- 
sions being a lay oratorio on the Italian conquest of Ethiopia. 

The slightly older Francesco Balilla Pratella, a voluminous 
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manufacturer of opera, has proclaimed himself attached to the 
allegedly violent futurist group headed by the poet and general 
jackanapes, Filippo Tommaso Marinetti. But his operas, de- 
spite their hysterical programs, are almost laughably innocuous. 
Basically Mascagnian, his most fearsome gesture is timorously 
skirting the Debussyan. One of his scores, UAviatore Dro (1920), 
is an early attempt to make use of aviation as operatic material. 
Far more interesting is said to be Vola di notte (1940), a one- 
act setting of Antoine de Saint-Exupery’s novel, Vol de niiit, 
by the most promising of the younger Italians, Luigi Dallapic- 
cola, an atonalist who has recanted in favor of more indigenous 
inspirations. Far quieter in musical idiom than the deliberately 
frightening Dallapiccola is Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, now 
in exile from Italy for not being an ‘‘Aryan,” whose La Man- 
dragola (1926) deserves mention chiefly because it is founded 
on Machiavelli’s Plautine comedy of the same name. Like most 
of Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s work, it is tasteful, derivative, and 
forceless. 

In France, the operatic scene is less cluttered. Neither De- 
bussy nor the French Wagnerians established enduring schools, 
and the men who succeeded in making an impression in opera 
after Pelleas et Melisande had only Gallicism in common — 
otherwise, they stubbornly, successfully took the roads they 
wanted. Paul Dukas, whose U Apprenti-sorcier is among the 
best known of modern orchestral works (its modernism, how- 
ever, is of the year 1897), composed one opera, Ariane et Barbe- 
bleue, to a Maeterlinck play. It dates from 1907, when the 
beautiful Lucienne Breval was a superb Ariane, and mingles 
Debussyan and Wagnerian influences without sacrificing a 
highly individual orchestration and a sparkling wit as foreign 
to Tristan as to Pelleas, both of which are consciously quoted 
in the score by the sardonic composer. This delightful opera, 
which gave a refreshing precision to the muzzily created 
theatre of Maeterlinck, has been heard at the Metropolitan less 
often than it should be. There, Toscanini conducted its first 
American performance on March 29, 1911, with Farrar as 
Ariane and Rothier as Bluebeard. 
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Anotlier oiie-opcni* nian was Maurice Ravel, next to De- 
tnissy the outstaiHtiii*^' !lm^ii■al j^eniiis pr<HiiuxHi In* iiiocleni 
France. Ihiformiiatrly, Llleiur iwpagnolr is not re|i!'c\sema- 
tive of Ravel at his best, thougfi die qualities that niatlr him the 
coiii{3eer of the i»Teatesi ctmijHvsers tif his Ui^e '-wic, satire, aliur- 
ioi*’ rhvfhiH. and utter mastcav of di<* orchestra -are here. not. 
howcA'cr, in priruc stitae^lh. Ra\el is (d’ten, tat4]4'cal as an inipres- 
sionist, whiih he seaia'clv ever was, and in Lllt^inr cA/iai^niMlc 
he was react 11^4 aj4ainst fuith umiautii'ism and iniptessiimism 
in the direction of. flassi<al htnilU\ RaveFs general popularity 
has served to win his tjpeia mnnerous productions that it might 
not luive gained on its own iiictits. In Paris, it lias been heard 
both at the Optta ami die Csnuitpue In the Ihiinai States, it 
%vas first given at Cihic.igo. cm jannaiv f,. icj*io, with Yvonne 
(hdl (tamc'epc ioni and .XlficHi Xfagnenat iRamii'cj). At the 
MetrofKslitan. ivlieie it tvas .sung lust cm NovctnlaT 7. irrafj. 
Bori and ‘ribhett had du’ cliief loles. 

Still another <me*opera m.iu was du* inctedilde Fail Satie, 
a petit-maiire of so signal an orietnalitv as almost to fie gic\it. 
Satie, paidy Seotriu bi ought to fus lifrlmey I'onsniiung’ intcacwc 
in music a devastatin’^ logit anti an t^imllic'nt flail bn imnsense. 
Vet, his one* opeta* Smfiiir, was giaveis toiueivcai and mtne 
gravely exca ufed. A scndtivt tfiu-e int itirnts from tlie Dia- 
logues of PIa.to. it lepic'srnts the' tihimatc* a{i|.tiication of Satie'.s 
|,>rofoundIy metlitatetl thc'tnies <4 ait. It gties m<j|e tlian a step 
beyond Debussy in nr\e! intcnfeiing with the tlasvhws iuteg 
rity of die te\t. In dtiiiig dds. Satie nrsen uuthn lines or eonr* 
tiieiics upon s|}rtihc actions oi wools he mcn'c'ly rraefs to die 
whole atmosphere <4 thv Diahnnnn. lii.s musie is nevei' pic'^^ 
torial, never dest rijii i\e: Stinatt 1% mciod musie. idea, musie, of 
tlie most rarefied sort, and coiiirs neaiei to die c lassie .il com cg.»fs 
<:.)f Pert arid (Accini than dieir owm musie did, (If eveivdiitig 
tliat the elirairr and ihv oj.iei4 house have taught us to consider 
dramatic, Stu'mit is scnqiulouslv foae 

Satie, besides his efirti on rxtiamusiial alt, sfioiigty infill* 

* f/hnfant ef l/i li» CS.4rffrS at o riii *i|»rr4' 

tollrc. It m.il-r’i mr it m% Mtiptni pi^g thr C»ritir*(i4 itttitpliltg wliOtIci. 

wiK«l blcHit* 4 Ii 4 tfirc’ir 
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enced one so-called school of composers — les six — ^and was 
hailed as the father of another. The latter — the ecole d'Arcueil 
— fizzled out in a blaze of mediocrity, but several members of 
the now disintegrated six, sponsored in a series of brilliant 
manifestos by Jean Cocteau, are composers of true distinction. 
Only two of them, the Provencal Darius Milhaud and the Swiss 
Arthur Honegger, have worked significantly in the field of 
opera. Milhaud has responded like a healthy reed to a variety 
of influences ranging from Stravinsky to Brazilian folk music, 
which he absorbed while working in the French legation in 
Rio de Janeiro. His many operas are much diversified in sub- 
ject matter, size, and treatment. Milhaud is as capable of doing 
a trilogy on the Oresteia of Aeschylus as he is of tossing oS a 
piece of musical nut brittle like Les Malheurs d'Orphee, in 
which that time-honored chanteur is treated with supreme in- 
dignity. In 1927, he wrote three ‘"minute” operas, each of which 
can be fitted onto the two sides of a twelve-inch record. All set 
to subjects from tragic Greek myth, these ultramodern, rigidly 
compressed musical crises are among the most moving manifes- 
tations of operatic neoclassicism. 

Milhaud^s most sensational opera, and one which urgently 
demands performance in the United States (not, be it said, for 
patriotic reasons), is Christophe Colomb, to a libretto by Paul 
Claudel. This two-part opera in twenty-seven scenes has been 
succinctly described by Nicolas Slonimsky as ""containing ele- 
ments of Greek drama (the use of suasive chorus), mystery play 
(allegory), music drama (use of musical mottoes), expressionist 
technique (Columbus conversing with his second seif), symbol- 
ism and modern newsreel methods (the use of motion pic- 
tures). . . .” Christophe Colombo which obviously has an affi- 
nity to German expressionist drama, was produced, not in 
Paris, but at the Berlin Staatsoper, on May 6, 1930, under the 
direction of Erich Kleiber.* 

Honegger is by no means a tireless experimenter of Mil- 
haud s stamp. His early tone poem. Pacific 2^1, with its vio- 

* Milhaud, now a refugee in the United States, has asserted that certain ma- 
terials essential to the production of Christophe Colomb have been detained 
in Germany. 
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lently realistic imitation of railroad sounds, was indicative of 
a passing phase. Honegger is not exclusively a ‘'frightful mod- 
ernist'': in his stage works, he almost never uses an abnormally 
unfamiliar idiom. Like many of his contemporaries, he tends 
to create dramatic stage works that cannot readily be classified 
— dramatic psalms, mimed symphonies, lyric tragedies without 
action, and so on. So far, he has composed one opera alone, one 
in collaboration with Jacques Ibert, and an operetta, the last, 
based on Louys' Le Roi Pausole, humorously obscene in tone. 
With Ibert, he set Paul Claudel's mystery play, Jeanne d' Arc 
au bucher. This score was first performed, at the folk theater 
in Mezieres, as incidental music to the play. 

It was for the same theater that Honegger was commissioned 
to provide incidental music for its director's Biblical drama, 
Judith, this later being turned into a three-act opera which vies 
with the dramatic psalm, Le Roi David, as his most impressive 
accomplishment. As produced at the Auditorium, on January 
27, 1926, by the Chicago Opera Association, with Mary Garden, 
Judith was acclaimed as a work of genius — and lasted two per- 
formances. Its most striking feature is the grandeur of its choral 
masses and its bloodcurdling finale, with its strident, chaotic 
pyramid of noises as the Jewish heroine rushes from the Assyr- 
ian general's tent with his severed head in a basket. The sim- 
plicity of line and dramatic definition of this richly colored 
work constitute a refreshing contrast to the sometimes trackless 
mazes of run-of-the-mill modern operatic scores. 

Among the Teutonic composers, Arnold Schonberg, a Vien- 
nese academe of vast erudition, stands, because of his audacious 
experiments and far-flung influence in many fields of composi- 
tion, first. Although even today — over thirty years after the 
epochal Erwartung (1909) — the music of Schonberg can be 
known to but a small handful of concertgoers and closet musi- 
^ dans, his position as a force in modern music is second only to 
that of Stravinsky. Schonberg began as a sentimentally lush 
romanticist, influenced without noticeable violence by both 
Wagner and Brahms, but by the time he began to compose for 
the stage, he had quite got over that early foolishness and had 
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begun to develop those complex mathematical formulas which 
have made him an Einstein of music. 

All of Schonberg’s operas are brief — the longest, the comic 
Von Heute auf Morgen, plays only fifty minutes. Such brevity 
betokens no poverty of idea. Rather, it is a considered reaction 
against the gaseous diffuseness of such late romantics as Bruck- 
ner and Mahler. Also, it is the simplest sign of a guiding com- 
pression, forcing the musical sentence into compact, explosive 
size. Ill Erwartung, Schonberg had begun to experiment with 
operatic form: a monodrama, it is an attempt to make a single 
character bear not only the action, but also its environing im- 
plications. It is asserted by Schonberg’s disciples that here he 
has made a new musical dimension come into being — a rather 
grandiose way of saying that he had tried certain harmonic 
neoterisms and introduced novelties of declamation that were 
later developed further in the tremulously beautiful and elo- 
quent Pierrot Lunaire, a dramatic song cycle dating from 1911, 
and in his two other operas, Die gliickliche Hand (1913) and 
the above-mentioned Von Heute auf Morgen (1929), the lat- 
ter Schonberg’s attempt to show that his usually austere art 
could be made the expression of comic mood. Die gliickliche 
Hand, produced in the United States in 1930 by the League of 
Composers with the assistance of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
was heard in Philadelphia and New York a total of five times. 
In it, a baritone voice carries the commentary, while dancers 
mime the action and a chorus speaking on musical notes pro- 
vides a mystical overtone. Here is Schonberg’s favorite Expre- 
sionismus, and in excelsis. 

Alban Berg, Schonberg’s most gifted pupil, subscribed largely 
to the tenets of his master, but added many elements, most of 
which were drawn from a profound study of the musical past. 
In the first place, Berg was a belated romantic who naturally 
could not apply Schonberg’s most relentless theories without 
qualification. Compared to Schonberg’s, Berg’s style is posi- 
tively expansive: he is compact not from inner compulsion, but 
only when the urgent necessities of a given situation demand 
it. Mingled with the starkly modern harmonist is a broad 
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lyricist of rather Schumannesque cast, who serves to make more 
palatable the rigid patterns of his musical thought. 

In Wozzeck (1914-21), a three-act opera in fifteen scenes, Berg 
had already a thoroughly new, very complicated, and enor- 
mously effective method of characterization through assigning 
special harmonic sequences, capable of infinite variation and 
development, to each of the protagonists. Although this method 
is clearly a revolutionary adaptation of the theory behind the 
Wagnerian leitmotiv and its use, Berg cast aside Wagner’s ideal 
of an endless musical web. He chose, instead, a series of set 
musical forms — fugue, sarabande, gigue, gavotte, and so on — 
each related with poetic illumination to the situation and char- 
acters involved. In Lulu (1928-34), a second opera, these ideas 
were developed and refined, always with such unerring intel- 
ligence and true musicianship that Berg’s death, before the 
orchestration of the last act of Lulu was completed, may be re- 
garded as an artistic catastrophe. 

Wozzeck has had a career unique among modernist operas, 
for in the eleven years following its premiere at the Berlin 
Staatsoper, on December 14, 1925, it had 166 performances in 
twenty-nine separate cities. This furore would not have been a 
too extraordinary greeting to a ripe veristic work like I Gioielli 
della Madonna, for instance, but Wozzeck, written in difficult 
Schonbergian idiom, would not have seemed an easy work to 
produce or to take — the Berlin premiere required 137 rehears- 
als, and the score calls for four separate orchestras of widely 
varying make-up, one of them including the instruments of a 
military band. Finally, the composer, his own librettist, had, if 
anything, overemphasized the psychosexual sordidness of the 
drama on which it was based, a work of the symbolic naturalist 
Georg Buchner, who had lived almost a century before Hof- 
mannsthal. 

The early performances of Wozzeck created such violent par- 
tisanship pro and con that the topical literature about it was 
collected in a sizable volume. Little more than five years after 
the Berlin premiere, Wozzeck was staged by the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Association, at Philadelphia (March 19, 1931), 
with Stokowski conducting. Anne Roselle was the Marie, Ivan 
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Ivantzoff the Wozzeck. Both this performance and its repeti- 
tion in New York with the same forces, on November 24, 
brought most enthusiastic acclaim from music lovers of every 
stripe. Yet, the opera has not since been repeated in the United 
States. Lulu, based on a two-part ‘'tragedy of sex’" by Frank 
Wedekind, has never been heard in its entirety, only the first 
two acts, with completely orchestrated fragments of the third, 
having been given at the Zurich premiere (June 2, 1937). For- 
tunately, Berg had made a suite for orchestra from various 
numbers in the opera, and this very interesting music is occa- 
sionally heard. 

Utterly antithetical to Berg, the romantic recluse, is Paul 
Hindemith, the prosaic, workaday craftsman who had made a 
profession of being a practical musician, able to turn out under 
contract any kind of work, Hindemith’s once tenaciously held 
point of view, from which he has now somewhat receded, was 
the precise opposite of art for art’s sake. In his mind, there was 
every reason a work of art should have a specific utilitarian pur- 
pose. He was an exponent, that is, of Gebrauchsmusik. As he is 
a master of several styles, not all of his operas conform to this 
fetish. An amusing Gebrauchsoper is his Neues vom Tage 
(1929), one of the episodes of which makes use of the universal 
habit of singing in the bathtub,* while another includes a 
business letter set for chorus. 

Hindemith began as a romanticist, making use of classical 
forms in a way suggested by the once highly regarded Max 
Reger. Native inclinations quickly drew him toward a more 
incisive, impersonalized style. Cardillac (1929), his first full- 
length opera, set to one of E. T. A. Hoffmann’s macabre stories, 
is a clever modern adaptation of the manner of Handel’s cham- 
ber music. In it, Hindemith uses classical forms much as Berg 
does in his operas. Although Cardillac was eagerly awaited, and 

♦ In his useful booklet Opera, published in England during the Second World 
War, Professor Dent says of Neues vom Tage: “The libretto was amusingly 
modem, and the sensation of the opera was a scene in which the heroine, lying 
in a bath at a hotel, sang the praises of electric heating — ^‘constant hot water, 
no horrid smell, or danger of explosion,’ etc. When the work was announced 
for performance at Breslau the local gas company applied for and obtained 
an injunction, as this song was considered damaging to their trade. Opera is 
taken seriously in Germany.” 
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had a considerable measure of success after its premiere at Dres- 
den, its neoclassical dryness has not helped its chances of sur- 
vival. 

Much better known because of the popularity of the sym- 
phony arranged from it, Mathis der Maler has more vital stulff 
in it. It was inspired by recently authenticated incidents in the 
life of Matthias Griinewald, painter of the Eisenheim Altar, 
from which the stage settings and costumes were derived. This 
opera would undoubtedly have been produced successfully in 
Germany had not Hindemith’s style, or styles, of music been 
interdicted as Kulturbolshevismus, and the composer himself, 
though an “Aryan,” eventually driven into exile. For these 
reasons, it first reached the stage at Zurich in May, 1938. The 
exciting quality of the symphonic Mathis der Maler makes the 
production of the opera in the United States an urgent de- 
sideratum. 

Gebrauchsmusik has had, besides Hindemith, two important 
exponents in Kurt Weill and Ernest Kfenek. Weill, a composer 
of uneven inspiration, who lets down his audiences with ap- 
parent sang-froid, has nevertheless written several important 
scores. In his two most interesting operas, he collaborated with 
Bert Brecht, a poet and stagecraftsman who is regarded as the 
originator of the Gebrauchsmusik movement. The earlier, Ma- 
hagonny (1929), satirizes something like a decadent New York 
in music that is hectic, obscene, and nerve-fraying. A series of 
set numbers, it rises to something like lyrical greatness in the 
sizzlingly ecstatic “Alabama Song.” Jazz is used with greater 
plasticity and intelligence in Die Dreigroschenoper (see page 
42). In recent years, Weill, who now resides in the United 
States, has frittered away his talents in a series of musical come- 
dies of small distinction and incidental music of even less. 

Most famous of all jazz operas, Jonny spielt auf is by the in- 
nately serious Kfenek, whose most recent opera is Karl V, writ- 
ten in his own fearsome interpretation of Schonberg’s most 
advanced harmonic technique. Jonny may be considered the 
successful aberration of a solemn experimentalist. It is the typ- 
ical work of a period when Europe was discovering American 
jazz and almost completely distorting it, sometimes with satiri- 
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cal intent, sometimes out of sheer ineptitude and misundep 
standing. Jonny was an explosive product: noisy, hilarious, 
riotous with undirected energy, it captured the imagination of 
Europe. Soon after its premiere at Leipzig, on February n, 
1927, it had been translated into eighteen languages and given 
in more than one hundred cities. Somewhat bowdlerized, it was 
a novelty — or perhaps a curiosity — of the 1928-29 Metropolitan 
season. It entirely failed to convince Americans that European 
music, in the person of Kfenek, had the slightest understand- 
ing of what the jazz spirit was. At the premiere, on January 19, 
1929, Bohnen was a superb Jonny and Fleischer a fine Yvonne, 
but others in the cast, among them Easton and Schorr, could 
not easily shed their grand-opera manners. Later, Tibbett un- 
dertook the role of Jonny. After seven performances that season, 
Jonny spielt auf was dropped, unquestionably forever, from the 
Metropolitan repertoire. 




Chapter XXV 

Opera in the United States 


T he history o£ American opera is a long, sad story — ^in con- 
trast to that of its richly bedizened sister, opera in Amer- 
ica. In its early phases, it is peopled by solitary lost souls 
valiantly, sedulously, and vainly trying to ape foreign graces, 
and those not always of the most unimpeachable sort. Going ir- 
relevantly hand in hand with their frequently slavish subsend- 
ence to foreign styles was, from the very beginning, a m ili tan t 
profession of faith in American music. As was natural, when 
musical stage works first came to be composed in the Colonies, 
they were on the pattern of The Beggar’s Opera and its prog- 
eny — ^ballad operas and pasticci. The librettos of these early 
efforts have survived in many cases, but almost invariably the 
music has vanished. 

One of the most ambitious of these early stage works, how- 
ever, was an oratorio opera by Francis Hopkinson, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. The Temple of Minerva, set 
to Hopkinson’s own semihistorical allegory in honor of the alli- 
ance with France, was performed in 1781, in the presence of 
George and Martha Washington and the French minister. The 
music is lost, but the book shows that it was made up of solos, 
choruses, and ensemble numbers, preceded by an overture. 
Hopkinson was born in Philadelphia in 1737, and claimed, in 
a letter to Washington that accompanied a gift of some of his 
compositions, to be the first native of the United States to have 
“produced a musical composition.” Washington, in reply, said, 
“I can neither sing one of the songs, nor raise a single note on 
any instrument to convince the unbelieving. But I have, how- 
ever, one argument which will prevail with persons of true 
estate (at least in America)— I can tell them that it is the pro- 
duction of Mr. Hopkinson.” 

Mrs. Siddons’ sister, Anne Julia Hatton, wrote the book for 
a ballad opera by the already unsavory name of Tammany, 
which dealt with a Cherokee chief of that name and his un- 
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fortunate encounters witli Spanish explorers. Its composer, 
James Hewitt, an exact contemporary of Beethoven, ccmductecl 
its first performance at the Jolm Street 'rheater. New York, on 
March 5, 1794. Most of tlie airs were given to the Iieroine, 
Manana, which suggests tliat tfie piece was prolxtldy commis- 
sioned l>y John Hodgkinson, an Kuglisii singing actor tif die 
time, for Ids wife, also a singer. Benjamin (!arr, also Englislr' 
born, pioneered with Hewitt in musie jiuhlishing, and com- 
posed the popular The Archers or Mouniaineers of Sieilzcr- 
land, to an adaptation of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell by the painter 
William Dunlafi, a founder of tlie National Aeademy of De- 
sign, A third composer cd' fiallad operas \vas \''ictor Pelissier, a 
Frencli Frenciohornf'dayer, wdio, using a lihrettti extracted from 
a poem in 77 ic Vkar of WakefieUL wrote Edivin and Angelina, 
wlueh w^as given in Ne%v York on December uj, with tlie 

Hodgkinsons in the cast. 

Shortly after dus period, foreign gramlopcra comfiaiues 
began to arrive in America: the (hircias c'ame in 1825. the Moir- 
tressor troupe in 1B52, and finally, in Arthur and Ann 

Seguin, an energetic Knglisfi couple wtu» t«nirrd the United 
States and Uanada extensively. I.oren/o da Pcmte, Mo/ait's 
librettist, ivas an indefatigable prcjpagandist for Italian opvm 
in New Y<u’k and Pldhuielphia. In New Orleans, ojsera had 
been an establisfieil institution from iHio, when it wus in- 
augurated by a performance of Paisiello's // Bar/oere di Sirngiia, 

Amcric'un composers responded timidly, slutviy, to these 
stimuli, and it was not until 1H45 that a true Ameiic an giand 
opera reached tlie stage, lids w%is William Henry Fiy's /,eo- 
fwra, based on BuIwerd,yttoii‘s jHipular plav, 7'hr Lmlv of 
Lyons, (kmerally liked, I,ronorn had its premiere at the Cliest 
nut Street llieat.er, Philadelphia, on fune 4. f>y die 

Seguin company, and ran for twolve nights, Alditnigh F.iiivaid 
R. Fry, die ctmifioserls hrodier, was manager of die Asfor Plate 
Opera House in iH.jH and t8„|c|, I,eonoui wa*^ ma lieard in New 
York until 1B5H, at the Academy of Music. Muir fhaii srvriity 
years later, in May, icpifi, excerpts frum it, arranged for 
cert performance by Dr. Otto Kiukeldey, were pirsnifrd in 
New York under die auspices of Pro Mush a. I'ltr aiidinur 
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found it excruciatingly funny, much to the annoyance of cer^ 
tain critics with a sense of history. W. J. Henderson asked 
whether, ''properly mounted and sung. Fry's ambitious opus 
would not, in its archaic way, furnish better diversion than 
[Strauss’] 'Egyptian Helen’?” 

As evidence of the qualms and uncertainty with which Amer- 
ican operatic composers were working, it is significant that Fry, 
who was ever belligerent about opera in English, not only 
allowed Leonora to be translated into Italian for the Academy 
of Music performance, but chose foreign subject matter for it 
and his other opera, Notre Dame de Paris* after Victor Hugo. 
A refreshing exception was George Frederick Bristow, a very 
influential musician who both preached and composed wholly 
American opera. His Rip Van Winkle, brought out at Niblo’s 
Garden, New York, on September 27, 1855, ran for a solid 
month, and temporarily threatened to become an American 
Bohemian Girl. When Bristow died in 1898 at the age of 
seventy-three, he was engaged on his second opera, Columbus. 
John Knowles Paine, the long-time dean of American profes- 
sors of music, and teacher of half the composers and critics of 
yesterday, died without hearing a performance of his only 
opera, Azara, though concert excerpts from it are interesting 
enough to suggest that Conried may have been wrong in chang- 
ing his mind about producing it at the Metropolitan. 

During the fifty-two years that elapsed between the Academy 
of Music performance of Fry’s Leonora in 1858 and the Metro- 
politan premise of Frederick Shepherd Converse’s The Pipe 
of Desire — the first opera by an American composer to be given 
in that house by the resident company — countless operas by 
Americans had been composed, but not always performed. 
Amid the welter of dust-laden, mediocre scores and names of 
scores (for many of them have vanished), we come upon the 
eccentric Louis Moreau Gottschalk writing unwieldy historical 
tragedies, young Walter Damrosch and Victor Herbert penning 
their first operas, and several earnest females contriving such 
dramatic inanities as Narcissus, Priscilla, and Last Summer. 

* Produced in Philadelphia in 1864, the year of Fry’s death, Notre Dame de 
Paris was later heard in New York under Theodore Thomas. 
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But neither the Academy of Music nor the Metropolitan, its 
even more dominating successor, paid much attention to these 
desperate efforts. 

It was not until the unhappy joint management of Gatti- 
Casazza and Dippel that the gates of New York s sacred temple 
of music swung reluctantly ajar, and then only to a one-actcr 
that had already been presented at Boston four years earlier. 
The Pipe of Desire had received a medal offered by David 
Bispham, an untiring propagandist for opera in English. But, 
as matters turned out, this was insufficient reason for perform- 
ing it at the Metropolitan, where it lasted but two perform- 
ances. Besides the imitative music, which was inept Wagnerism, 
the libretto was rambling, insipid, and, moreover, poorly 
adapted to singing. The all-American cast thoughtfully pro- 
vided by the management — Homer, Martin, Whitehill, and 
Witherspoon — ^was, except for Whitehill, unintelligible. To 
audiences unused to understanding German, French, and Ital- 
ian texts, this would not, perhaps, have mattered if only the 
music itself had said anything.* 

Victor Herbert, the melodious Irishman and eminent cellist, 
had already composed the majority of his famous operettas be- 
fore the first of his serious operas reached the Metropolitan. 
This was Natoma, based on a story of early California, which 
reached New York three days after its premiere at Philadel- 
phia on February 25, 1911. The cast, drawn from the roster 
of the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company, included Gar- 
den (Natoma), Lillian Grenville (Barbara), McCormack (Mer- 
rill), Sammarco (Alvarado), Huberdeau (Don Francisco), and 
Dufranne (Father Peralta), H. T. Parker described Natoma 
succinctly as ''a dull text set to mediocre music,'' but praised 
the staging and Garden's vivid performance of the Indian 
heroine. But Krehbiel reported stage business that reduced the 
action to nonsense. The opera, scantily provided with the un- 
forgettable tunes that had made Herbert's fortune, has van- 

* Converse did not remain a passive Wagnerian. In 1927, his Flivver 10,000,000, 
a symphonic fantasy about the ten-millionth Ford, showed him to be critically 
and humorously au courant with twentieth-century life and twentieth-century 
harmony. 
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ished irretrievably, though a few excerpts, notably the Dagger 
Dance and Natoma’s Spring Song, are heard occasionally. 
Natoma was never given by the resident Metropolitan com- 
pany, but Herbert’s second opera, Madeleine, was. It did not, 
however, long survive its premiere on January 24, 1914, when 
the leading roles went to Alda, Sparkes, Althouse, Pini-Corsi, 
and De Segurola. For this one-acter Herbert abandoned the 
American scene for an eighteenth-century French setting, with 
a star of the Op^ra as the heroine. The undramatic story was 
matched by generally wooden music. 

In the early days of their joint management, Gatti-Casazza 
and Dippel, stifling their native conservatism, offered a $10,000 
prize for the best opera by an American composer, the text to 
be in English. Horatio W. Parker, a very respected professor 
of music at Yale, and already the composer of Hora Novissima, 
the best-turned-out oratorio to be written in America, won it 
with a gloomy work about the ancient Britons. The librettist 
of Mona, Brian Hooker, who achieved some fame as the trans- 
lator of Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac, conceived his listless 
lyrics as a protest against women’s suffragism: Mona, a British 
princess, brings about her lover’s death and her own by in- 
sisting on playing a man’s part in the world. Parker was un- 
fortunate in his libretto, which was dramatic only in spots, and 
also in the cast assigned to Mona. At the Metropolitan premiere, 
on March 14, 1912, Homer had the name role, her associates 
being Rita Fornia (Enya), Witherspoon (Arth), William Wade 
Hinshaw (Gloom), and Albert Reiss (Nial). Alfred Hertz con- 
ducted. Reiss alone of the principals seemed to have a grasp of 
his role. Yet, despite obstacles to success, Mona was successful, 
both critics and public expressing generous admiration and 
lively interest. No American opera had received comparable 
praise from competent judges, and the action of Gatti-Casazza 
in withdrawing it from the repertoire after four performances 
tends to cast suspicion on his many professions of interest in 
American music. The failure of later managers to revive it 
extends that suspicion to them. 

For Mona is, despite certain unquestionable blemishes like 
occasional tediousness and a churchiness not always confined 
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to the devotional scenes in the opera (and which, moreover, is 
Anglican rather than druid), a good opera. It shows an intelli- 
gent grasp of the musical resources of the period and a real 
talent for using them dramatically. The text is expertly set for 
singability. The declamation has eloquence, the instrumenta- 
tion has aptness and distinction, and through the entire score 
there are moments of great individuality. Mona is frequently 
both beautiful and persuasive, and is remarkably free from the 
unctiousness that mars the work of so many oratorio and can- 
tata composers — in fact, one of Parker’s most individual touches 
is a biting, astringent note. Nor is he, in Mona, structurally 
uninteresting: twenty years before Alban Berg, he was assign- 
ing characteristic keys to various personages of the drama. Yet, 
there is little of the closet work about Mona — it is an opera 
realistically created for life on the stage. 

Walter Damrosch has been writing opera since 1894. His 
first efiEort, The Scarlet Letter, showed that he had inherited 
from his father a devotion to Wagner that expressed itself, in 
his case, in extended imitation. A libretto in English by Haw- 
thorne’s son-in-law, George Parsons Lathrop, gave The Scarlet 
Letter a certain stamp of authenticity, but a largely German 
cast, headed by Gadski, murdered the language and completely 
destroyed any semblance of illusion. The premiere took place 
in Boston on February 10, 1896, and production at the Metro- 
politan followed, though not by the resident company. Soon 
The Scarlet Letter was known, and justly, as “the Nibelungen 
of New England.”* 

Damrosch’s Cyrano, produced at the Metropolitan on Febru- 
ary 27, 1913, put the New York critics at a disadvantage. The 
libretto was by one of their most distinguished confreres, W. J. 
Henderson, of T he Sun, and the composer was conductor of the 
Symphony Society of New York. Henderson was treated some- 
what better than Damrosch, whose musical borrowings were 
laughingly noted. After five performances that season, the first 

• The young Italo-American composer Vittorio Giannini (brother of Dusolina 
Giannini) wrote his own English libretto for his version of The Scarlet Letter. 
This was rejected by the Metropolitan as being musically too Italian, but was 
produced in Germany, at Hamburg, on June 2, 1938, as Das Brandmal. 
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with Alda, Martin, and Amato, Cyrano was dropped,* Its re- 
ception apparently discouraged Damrosch for almost a quarter 
of a century, for he did not again dare the critical thunders with 
a new opera until May 12, 1937, when. The Man Without a 
Country was graduated from McGuflEey s readers, via a text by 
Arthur Guiterman, to the stage of the Metropolitan, with the 
composer conducting, and the magnificently voiced Helen 
Traubel in her first important role. Irving Kolodin said wither- 
ingly of the opera: “This was a score utterly without distinc- 
tion, . . . The music was thoroughly derivative, competently 
put together, orchestrated with a heavy, inelastic hand.*’ 

Only one of the several operas and operettas of Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, composer of Dawning, I Hear a Thrush at 
Eve, and other gems of the semipopular repertoire, has reached 
the Metropolitan. This was Shanewis, a tragic tale of a white 
man infatuated with an Indian girl. Cadman has always been 
interested in American Indian music, which he presents in a 
limp and treacly version, and the salient lyrical moments in 
Shanewis have much the quality of certain of his concert ballads 
— From the Land of the Sky-blue Water, for example. Sophie 
Braslau was the Shanewis, Althouse the Lionel, of the pre- 
miere, on March 23, 1918. Another Cadman opera, A Witch of 
Salem, lasted through three performances in Chicago and is said 
to be more dramatic than Shanewis. 

Quite as insignificant as Cadman as a writer for the musical 
stage, and as mysteriously favored by important opera houses, 
was Henry Hadley, whose first opera, Azora, attained three per- 
formances by the Chicago Opera Association. The somewhat 
later Cleopatra's Night, to Alice Leal Pollock’s adaptation of 
Theophile Gautier’s story, is full of pseudo-Oriental sinuosities 
(especially prevalent during a protracted bacchanale) and am- 
bitious orchestration, but neither element rescues the score 
from creeping dullness. Alda, Orville Harrold, and Jeanne 
Gordon were the principals at the Metropolitan premiere of 

♦ Twenty years later, the all but octogehaiian composer conducted a concert 
performance in Carnegie Hall, New York, of a revised version of Cyrano. 
Scandal was caused when Novotna and Pinza, who had been scheduled to appear 
as soloists with the Philharmonic Symphony Society in this performance, with- 
drew shortly before the concert. Various explanations were advanced at the time. 
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Cleopatra* s Night — ^January 31, 1920. It was given there seven 
times, one less than Shanewis, 

Far more fortunate has been the versatile and generally more 
gifted Deems Taylor, whose first opera. The King's Henchman, 
established a record for longevity among American operas at 
the Metropolitan,* only to have that record broken by his 
second opera, Peter Ibbetson. The first reached fourteen per- 
formances in three seasons; the second, sixteen in four. Taylor 
was also fortunate in his librettists: Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
at that time a writer of real distinction, provided the book for 
The King's Henchman, while Constance Collier helped the 
composer with her many years of theatrical experience when 
he decided himself to adapt her dramatic version of George Du 
Maurier’s Peter Ibbetson. 

When the Metropolitan commissioned The Kin^s Hench- 
mauj Taylor was known chiefly as a witty journalist and as a 
composer of light orchestral works. The success of the Hench- 
man, after its premiere on February 17, 1927, made him one 
of the most envied of American composers. Commentators 
blinded neither by the magnificence of the production — Urban 
settings, etc. — nor by spleen hailed Taylor as the clever eclectic 
he is. Pitts Sanborn, tracing the musical genealogy of the 
Henchman, had to mention the names and works of Puccini, 
Debussy, Massenet, Mussorgsky, Charpentier, Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov, and Grieg. But, he concluded grimly, 'Tor the most part. 
The King^s Henchman is based firmly upon Wagner.’* Easton, 
Johnson, and Tibbett, all equipped to sing understandable 
English, shared honors at the premiere, and helped to make the 
opera front-page news — quite a feat for an American music 
drama of tenth-century England. 

New York heard Taylor’s second opera almost four years 
later — ^February 7, 1931. Peter Ibbetson had been completed 
by means of a $5000 grant from the Juilliard Foundation, and 
it was awaited with taut interest. The ovation at the premiere 
bordered on the hysterical: thirty-six curtain calls, the tears of 

* It was also the first full-length American work to be presented there since 
1917, when Reginald De Koven’s tuneful but completely unimportant The 
Canterbury Pilgrims — an operetta rather than an opera — ^was given there on 
March 8. 
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many listeners, and a public embrace from Walter Damrosch 
were among the composer’s rewards for a score as little original 
as The Kings Henchman, but quite as superb a job of joinery. 
Johnson and Tibbett again starred as interpreters of Taylor- 
made music, and Bori, in superb voice and beautiful in the 
period costumes assigned to the Duchess of Towers, was Easton’s 
peer in intelligibility. This time, in addition to reminiscences 
of other composers, Taylor introduced French folk songs for 
sentimental effect. Peter Ibbetson established another prece- 
dent: on December 26, 1933, it was the first American opera 
ever chosen to open a Metropolitan season. Despite their popu- 
larity, neither The Kings Henchman nor Peter Ibbetson has 
been revived after being dropped from the Metropolitan reper- 
toire, and as these lines are written, it is announced that Tay- 
lor’s third opera, Ramuntcho, based on a Basque novel by Pierre 
Loti, will have its premiere in Philadelphia during the 1941-42 
season. 

Aside from its burgeoning effect on Taylor’s own career, the 
success of his two operas would seem to have made the Metro- 
politan management temporarily more hospitable to American 
works. The middle thirties would have been a notable era in 
the history of American music if only the operas chosen by the 
Metropolitan had been as worthy of the implied honor as the 
press agents claimed. The Russian-born Louis Gruenberg’s 
The Emperor Jones was the first, and in many ways the best, 
of the three new American works the Metropolitan adopted. 
The setting of an O’Neill melodrama was in itself a bold and 
admirable departure, though the composer’s failure to capital- 
ize upon certain effectively theatrical portions of the play was 
widely and justifiably criticized. Yet, many pages of the score, 
particularly the choral passages, show a dramatic talent at work, 
and the use of a half-sung, half-spoken vocal style was fre- 
quently most happy. Tibbett, as Jones, made the most of this 
device in his intelligent characterization. Altogether, the effect 
produced by The Emperor Jones at its fyremiere, on January 
7, 1933, was of frustrated excellence.* 

• On September 7, 1937, the Columbia Broadcasting System, over a nation-wde 
hookup, presented Gruenberg’s setting of W. H. Hudson’s Green Mansions. 
Commissioned by CBS, and designed spedficaUy to be broadcast, it proved 
amorphous, exotic, and completely lacking in dramatic impact. 
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Certainly, The Emperor Jones was in all ways superior to 
Howard Hanson s flaccid Merrymount, a tale of New England 
witchcraft, which reached Thirty-ninth Street and Broadway 
on February 10, 1934. This effort, by a scholarly but uninspired 
musician, had a pinched Nordic air that deceived no one. Again 
Tibbett covered himself with glory, this time as Wrestling 
Bradford; the Swedish Gota Ljungberg reached unprecedented 
heights of unintelligibility as Lady Marigold Sandys. It were 
completely irrelevant to compare The Emperor Jones with the 
last American novelty of Gatti-Casazza’s regime, and the re- 
tirement of the veteran regisseur after flinging John Laurence 
Seymour’s In the Pasha's Garden to the howling critics was not 
unfitting. It had literally nothing but Tibbett, who by this 
time had become the strong man of the American wing. 

It was not surprising, therefore, when Tibbett was requi- 
sitioned to sing the villainous cuckold Guido in the Dutch- 
born Richard Hageman’s Caponsacchi, based on episodes from 
Brownings The Ring and the Book. Its qualities were undis- 
tinguished: workmanlike, melodious, superficially and timidly 
modern, and without originality, Caponsacchi recalled Hage- 
man’s impressive academic background and the fact that he 
had composed several ingratiating songs. Its reception was not 
calculated to encourage Manager Johnson in investigating en- 
thusiastically the box-offlce possibilities of American opera. 

The production of Amelia Goes to the Ball may be construed 
as a cautious feeler from the Johnson office. Its composer, the 
youthful Gian-Carlo Menotti, was bom in Italy, and his de- 
lightful little opera — ^modified Wolf-Ferrari in spirit — had a 
triumphant career before it reached the Metropolitan, from a 
premiere at the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, on 
April 1, 1937, to a repetition under the auspices of the Henry 
Street Settlement, in New York a few days later. Muriel Dick- 
son, Chamlee, and Brownlee were the intelligently chosen prin- 
cipals of the first Metropolitan performance, on March 3, 1938. 
Given six times within two seasons, Amelia Goes to the Ball 
was unaccountably dropped. However, talk of reviving this 
sprightly if not very original aperitif persists, as does that of 
mounting The Old Maid and the Thief, a sardonically bright 
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piece Menotti composed expressly for the National Broadcast- 
ing Company in 1939. 

In his varied and busy career, George Gershwin, to a text 
based on Du Bose Heyward’s Porgy, turned out an opera that 
was heard by more people than ever heard any other American 
opera. For Porgy and Bess, which opened at the Colonial The- 
ater, Boston, on September 30, 1935, was, whatever its quality, 
unmistakably an opera, not a musical comedy or an operetta. 
Its excellence was flawed by some of that pretentiousness which 
invariably marred Gershwin’s work when he deserted musical 
comedy, and the opera was at its best precisely at those spots 
where it came nearest to musical comedy. Numbers like '‘It 
ain’t necessarily so” and “I got plenty o’ nuttin’ ” might have 
come unchanged straight out of one of Gershwin’s later musical 
shows. On the other hand, the lovely “Summertime” has a cer- 
tain elegiac quality at which Gershwin previously had only 
hinted. Its predominantly Negro cast performed Porgy and 
Bess with gusto, giving all they had — ^and more — ^but utterly 
failing to project the less “popular” elements of the score. 
There can be no doubt that several numbers from this opera 
will outlast anything by many more solemn, more academic 
composers. Tibbett and Jepson, under Gershwin’s supervision, 
recorded extensive portions of Porgy and Bess, and performance 
at the Metropolitan is not beyond the realm of possibility. 

George Antheil, a one-time enfant terrible of American 
music, now tamed by Hollywood, has written several operas, 
none of them significant except as indicating trends. His first. 
Transatlantic, which was staged at Frankfort on the Main on 
May 25, 1930, was a typical product of the American emigre of 
the boom days (it was composed in 1927). Antheil described it 
as “the first modern political opera”: it satirized capitalist cor- 
ruption in the United States. It shows the influence of Kfenek 
and Weill, and makes lavish use of early hot jazz. In it, too, 
Antheil showed a marked if intermittent dramatic grasp. Un- 
fortunately, in his later operatic ventures, he did not progress. 
His Helen Retires, to a libretto by John Erskine, exhibited 
only a fractional appreciation of the rich comic possibilities of 
the declasse days of Helen of Troy, and was musically insipid. 
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It came to judgment at the Jiiilliard School on February 28^ 
1934. For some years Aiulieil has been most occupied in turn- 
ing out deft scores for the movies. 

Far more gentle, and positively reticent as a musical modern- 
ist, is Virgil Thomson, tlie acidulous critic of the Nrw York 
Herald 'Fribune, His 0|-)eratic fame rests on a single 
Four Saints in Three s4cts—*iin opera to he sung*’- to an 
apparently nonsensical, hut always singable arul amusing. !i“ 
hretto by Gertrude Stein. Protluced with imagination and 
exquisite taste, and played with verve, kuowingness. aiui dC" 
light by an all-Negro cast, tliis modest opera was oiu* td’ the 
most attractive entertainments of the last theatrical decade in 
Ne%v York. After a premune, on Fel)rnaty H, in IlarifortL 

Connecticut, under tlie auspices of ilie Society of Friemis atul 
Enemies of Modern Music, it upset })re<lic‘ii<ms l)y lua'oming 
a smash hit on Broadway. It is anything !mt a ciimpUtaced 
score: it perfectly sets the satirically surrealist text and alwavs 
suggests more than it says, 'The t hief assets of this dc lit ions 
music are aptness, simplicity, transparctuy anti unahashetl 
triviality. It is the op{K)site of epo< hal. 

After several trials, Marc Blit/stein came tlutmgh with 77 ie 
Cradle Will Rock, Originally imemled as a rrgulailv stagrtl 
production of Orson Welles’ Mercury ‘Fhcatei. this violently 
Leftist tract ran int<^ trouble with the stage unum. ami tluur 
fore fiad its first pufdic performauee, ou june iVk 1917. under 
macafire conditions, 'I’herc was no scencrv: the au<ns, wearing 
street clothes, evaded union regulati<ms hy remaining in the 
audience, and the ccnnjKrser, seated at an upright piano (faom 
which he gave a tendentious exjdanatiem of die acaioiu,* was 
the only orchestra. Perhaps as a rracti<m against the dulla‘<iit^' 
ventional of tfu* ordinary production, the puhlic, wtiritirr 
Right, I,eft, or liberal, came to love Fhe Cradle IVill Rock, 
and it ran its radical course for several months. 

Blit/stein’s flair for the stage is undeniafile, and the Weill-: 
like music that he used for this and succeeding ptdiiicat sarirei 
is lent fiite, incisiveness, ami point hy his passiiiiiate simriiiy, 
His radio opera, Fve Cfot the Tune, a savage aritioNa^i fjaiiifi}i 

• BlitiJiicin writer his cwit Uhteiitm. 
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let, was effective, while his most recent stage work. No For an 
Answer, which also achieved notoriety when the New York 
civic authorities tried to close the theater where it was sched- 
uled to play, was merely more of The Cradle Will Rock. De- 
spite this apparent failure to develop, there is no doubt that 
Blitzstein is a forceful personality with a biting musical tongue. 
He is one of the few American composers who seem equipped 
to write a musicodramatic work of more than ephemeral sig- 
nificance. 

Finally, there is Aaron Copland, a musician of vast clever- 
ness, erudition, and vitality. He is conceded by all but the most 
conservative to be one of the two or three most gifted American 
composers. He has written only one opera, The Second Hurri- 
cane, and that of a very specialized nature. It was composed to 
be sung by young people from eight to eighteen. It was first 
produced, under Orson Welles* direction, and with A. Lehman 
Engel conducting, at the Grand Street Theater, New York, on 
April 21, 1937. ^ credible, simple story of modern American 
life by Edwin Denby, it is couched in a musical language utterly 
uncomplicated, direct, and briskly melodious. It seems, withal, 
a singularly classical work — in the dignity of its proportions, 
the studied balance of its elements, and its cool texture. It 
serves its purpose admirably. There is nothing condescending 
about the way the story is told, and it retains childlike fresh- 
ness without strain. Much of Copland’s instrumental music, 
including his inspired scores for the cinema versions of Of Mice 
and Men and Our Town, indicates a dramatic talent of impres- 
sive quality. No greater boost for the lagging cause of opera in 
America could be imagined than a full-length opera from 
Copland. 

Thus far, the history of opera in America has been almost 
exclusively the history of the foreign repertoire that has been 
given in the principal cities of the United States — in all grades 
of performance — by a handful of opera companies. Today, 
most of the provincial companies have vanished, though a 
barnstorming troupe or two survive. In effect, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company has, for better or worse, spread-eagled the 
nation. It fans out from New York on periodical tours, and 
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the superficially independent Chicago and San Francisco com- 
panies are, particularly in the matter of singers, branches of it. 
Most of its presentations are still the classics of the foreign 
repertoire, with some second-raters of the same repertoire 
thrown in for bad measure. Nor is this miscellany usually pre- 
sented with anything approaching flawless taste, or with advan- 
tage taken of modern advances in stagecraft. Yet, under the 
new dispensation of a company that has legal title to its own 
theater,* certain advances have been noted. For instance, the 
chorus has improved, guest conductors of distinction have been 
salvaged from a Europe in chaos, popular operas have been 
restudied and restaged, and there are some signs of a healthy 
spirit of experimentation. The omens are good. Manager John- 
son wields a power greater than any other Metropolitan man- 
ager has ever wielded. In short, the whole future of opera in 
America — and opera by Americans — is in his hands. He is be- 
ginning to deal skillfully with the problem of his foreign 
legacy, but there are no indications that he is ready to give 
American composers the only kind of encouragement that 
matters — ^performance. 

♦ Tears and angry repinings over the indefinite perpetuation of the utterly 
unsuitable building that the Metropolitan Opera Association has purchased — for 
reasons not clear to the public that helped to purchase it — ^are now idle. 
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Blass, Robert (1867-1920), 98, 283, 453 
Blaze, Frangois-Henri-Joseph (Gastil- 
Blaze) (1784-1857), 129-130 
Blitzstein, Marc (1905- ), 482-483 
Cradle Will Rock, The, 482, 483 
Pve Got the Tune, 482—483 
No for an Answer, 483 
Bloch, Ernest (1880- ), 358 
Macbeth, 358 

Blossom Time (Schubert-Romberg), 131 
BoatswairCs Mate, The (Smyth), 453 
Bodanzky, Artur (1877-1939), 80, loi, 

1 12, 127, 128, 280, 347, 425, 426, 429, 

447 

Bodanya, Natalie, 24 
Bdtel, Heinrich (1858-?), 197 
Boheme, La (Leoncavallo), 400 
Boheme, La (Puccini), 309, 399, 400-402, 
403, 404, 405, 409, 412, 418 
“CA^ gelida manina^'' 401 
“»SV mi chiamano Mimi,^^ 401 
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Bohhne^ La (Puccini) — {Continued) 
Musetta’s Waltz Song, 401 
Mimi’s Farewell, 401 
Bohemian Girl, The (Balfe), 140, 473 
Bohnen, Michael (1888- ), 380, 447, 

469 

Boiardo, Matteo Maria, Count of 
Scandiano (1434?-! 494), 284 
Boieldieu, Frangois- Adrien (1775-1834), 
148, 154, 189, 192-194, 202, 318 
Calif e de Bagdad, Le, 1 92 
Dame blanche. La, 148, 1 93-194, 2or 
Jean de Paris, 1 93 

Boileau-Despr^aux, Nicholas (1636- 

* 7 ”), 54 , 

Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918), 51, 66, 371, 
382> 385. 389-39 i» 392, 398, 413 
Mefistqfele, 382, 389-390 
jVerone, 389 

Boleyn, Anne, Queen of England 

(1507-1538). 158 
Bolm, Adolf, 351 

Bolton, Charles Paulct, Duke of (1685?- 

1754), 42 

Bond, Alessandro (1870- ), g8, 140, 
164, 168, 315, 364 
Bonelii, Richard, 380, 415 
Boninsegna, Celestina (1877- ), 380 
Bordoni, Faustina; see Hasse, Faustina 
Bordoni 

Borgia, Lucrczia (1480-1519), 168 
Bori, Lucrczia (1888- ), loi, 198, 312, 
315. 347, 368, 386, 394, 400, 402, 408, 
415, 416, 434, 441, 443, 452, 462, 479 
Boris Godunov (Mussorgsky), 83, 336, 


338-342,343,351,454 „ 

Boris Godunov (Pushkin), 338 
Borodin, Alexander Porfiricvich (1833- 
1887), 326, 334-337* 344* 347, 348, 
452 

Prince Igor, 334-337, 454 
overture, 335, 336 
Polovtsian Dances (Act II), 336 
opening march (Act III), 335 
Third Symphony, 334 
Boschi, Giuseppe (i8th century), 36, 37, 
39, 4^ 

Bosio, Angiolina (1830-1859), 145, 163, 
236, 366, 367 

Boston Opera Company, 392 
Boston Opera House, 392 
Bouffes Parisiens (Paris), 289 
bouffons, les, 58, 59, 60, 181 
bouffons, guerre des, 58, 59, 60, 73, 183 
Bouilly, Jean-Nicholas (1763-1842), 
108, 190, 207 
Bourbon family, 182, 186 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Le (Moli^rc), 
428, 429 . 

Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Le, incidental 
music by Lully, 50, 428 


Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Le, incidental 
music by Strauss, 428 
Bourskaya, Ina, 343, 348 
Bovy, Vina, 312 

Bowe^ Theater (New York), 234 
Boyarina Vera Sheloga (Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov), 345 

Braham, John (1774-1856), 102, 128 
Brahms, Johannes (1833-1897), 137, 
156, 202, 428, 464 
Brambilla, Marietta, 176 
Brandmal, Das; see Giannini: The Scarlet 
Letter 

Brandt, Marianne (1842-1921), 113, 
129, 150, 243, 249, 253, 263, 269, 270, 
274, 280, 283, 379 ^ 

Branzell, Karin Maria (1891— ), 322, 
380, 425, 448 

Braslau, Sophie (1892-1935), 300, 351, 


413, 477 

Braun, jBaron (i8th-i9th centuries), 
109, no 

Brecht, Bert, 42, 468 
Brema, Marie (Minny Fehrman) (1856- 
1925), 243, 263, 270, 380 
Bressler-Gianoli, Clotilde (1873-1912). 


300,407,441,443 

Breton, Tomis (1850—1923), 45 
Breuning, Stephan von (1774-1827), 
no, in 

Br^val, Lucicnne (Bcrthc-Agnes-Lisette 
Schilling) (1869-1935), 246, 259, 461 
Bride of Lammermoor, The (Scott), 144, 
169 

Brignoli, Pasquale (1824-1884), 366, 
Bristow, George Frederick (1825—1898), 


Columbus, 473 
Rip van Winkle, 473 

Broadfoot, Eleanor; see Cisneros, Elea- 
nora de 

Broschi, Carlo; see Farinclli 
Browning, Robert (1812-1889), 22, 109^ 
480 

Brownlee, J ohn (1901— ) , 94, 1 40 , 480 

Bruckner, Anton (1824-1896), 465 
Briihl, Count Karl Friedrich (1772- 
1837), 121 

Bruneau, Louis-Charles-Bonaventure- 
Aifred (1857-1934), 439, 440 
Biichner, Georg (1813-1837), 466 
Billow, Gosima von (Liszt) ; see Wagner, 
Gosima (Liszt) 

Billow, Hans Guido von (1830— 1 894)1 
225, 267, 272 

Billow, Isolde von (1865-?), 267 
Billow, Princess von (19th century), 240 
Bull, John (1563-1628), 33 
Bull, Ole Borneman (18 10- 1880), 363 
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Bulwer-Lytton, Edward Gkorge Earle 
Lytton, Baron Lytton (1803-1873), 
252, 472 

Bumble Bee Prince, The; see Rimsky- 
Korsakov: The Legend of Tsar Saltan 
Bungert, August (1846-1915), 287 
Odysseus Heimkehr, 287 
Buona Figliuola, La (Piccinni), 77 
Buononcini, Giovanni Battista (1672- 
i 750 ?)> 37-38, 39, 62, 77 
Astarto 38 

Burgoyne, John (1722?“! 792), 186 
Burgstaller, Aloys (1871- ), 283 
Burgtheater (Vienna), 87 
Burke's Peerage, 24 

Burney, Chiles (1726-1814), 45, 56- 
58, 183 

Burney, Fanny (Mme D’ Arblay) (1752- 
1840), 45 

Burrian, Karl, 422 

Busoni, Ferruccio (1866-1924), 41 3-414 
Doktor Faust, 4 13-4 14 
Byrd, William (1540-1623), 33 
Byron, George Noel Gordon, Baron 
(1788-1824), 96, 229 

CBS (Columbia Broadcasting System), 

479 

Cable, George Washington (1844- 

i925)> 444 

Caccini, Francesca (1581-?), 5, 10 
Caccini, Giulio (1548?-! 61 8), 3, 4, 5, 6, 
10, 12, 32, 49, 53, 84, 443, 462 
Euridice (with Peri), 3, 4 
Euridice, 3 

Cadman, Charles Wakefield (1881- ), 

477 

At Dawning, 477 

From the Land of the Sky-blue Water, 477 
I Hear a Thrush at Eve, 477 
Shanewis, 477, 478 
Witch of Salem, A, 477 
Cadmus et Hermione (Lully), 51 
Calif e de Bagdad, Le (Boieldieu), 192 
Calv6, Emma (Emma de Roquer) 
1866- ), 224, 290, 299-300, 309, 

394, 395, 437, 438 

Calvocoressi, Michael D. (1877- ) , 35 1 
Calzabigi, Raniero da ( 1 7 1 4-1 795) , 5 1 , . 

66-67, 68, 69, 70, 72, 78, 85, 90 
Cambert, Robert (i628?-i677), 51 
Pomone, 51 

Cambiale di matrimonio, La (Rossini), 134, 

Camille (Hamilton Forrest), 367 
Cammarano, Salvatore, 169, 359, 364- 

365, 371 

Campana sommersa. La (Respiglu), 414 
Campanari, Giuseppe (1850-1037), 94, 
103, 140, 322, 374, 380, 386, 395, 402 
Campanello di notte, II (Donizetti), 165 


Campanini, Cleofonte (1860-1919), 6, 

245» 322, 364, 381, 384^ 412, 417 

Campanini, Italo (1846-1896), 98, 239, 
262, 299, 308, 366, 375, 3797 3847 39<> 
Campbell, Helen Dudley (Del Puente), 
395 

Campra, Andr6 (1660-1744), 54, 56 
Candidas, William (1840-1910), 318 
Canterbury Pilgrims, The (De Koven), 478 
Caponsaccki (Hageman), 480 
Capoul, Joseph- Victor- Amedec (1839- 

1924)7 315 

Caprice viennois (Kreisler), 306 
Caradori- Allan, Maria Caterina Rosal- 
bina (1800-1865), 140, 234 
Caravane du Caire, La, (Gr6try), 185 
Cardillac (Hindemith), 467-468 
Carissimi, Giacomo (1605-1674), 9, 16 
Vittoria, vittoria, 16 
Carlos, Don (1545-1568), 377 
Carmen (Bizet), 169, 174, 181, 202, 290, 
2937 294-301, 320, 322, 413, 448, 

450 

Habanera, 297 
Seguidilla, 297 
Gypsy Song, 297 
Toreador Song, 297 
Air de fleur, 297 
Micaela’s song, 297 
entr’acte (Act IV), 297 
Carmen (M6rim6c), 294 
Camaval romain, overture (Berlioz), 221- 
222 

Carnegie Hall (New York), 353, 477 
Caron, Rose-Lucille (1857-1930), 259 
Carr, Benjamin (1769-1831), 472 
Archers or Mountaineers of Switzerland, 
The, 472 

Carr6, Albert (1852-?), 442 
Carr6, Michel (1819-1872), 99, 198, 
2447 3047 3057 31O7 312, 314, 318, 390 
Ceureno, Maria Teresa (1853-1917), 

239 

Carter, Mrs. Leslie (1862-1936), 397 
Caruso, Enrico (1873-1921), 78, 132, 
159, 168, 169, 175, 239, 243, 247, 
249-250, 283, 290, 300, 309, 322, 363- 
364, 368, 374, 380, 39 1 , 392, 394, 395, 
396, 400, 403, 406, 407, 412, 434, 441 
Cjirvalho, Lfen (Carvaille) (1825- 
1897), 226, 296, 304, 307, 359 
C«iry, Anni e Louise (1842-1921), t73, 
239, 262, 366, 375, 379, 390 
Casanova de Seingalt, Giovanni Jacopo 
(1725-1798), 66, 90 
Case, Anna (1889- ), 6, 341, 426 
Casella, Alfi-edo (1883- ), 460 
Deserto tentato, II, 460 
Donna serpente. La, 460 
Casino Theater (New York), 395 
Castagna, Bruna (1908- ), 301, 323, 
342, 366, 380 
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Castellan, Jeanne-Anais (1819-?), 238 
Castelmary,* Armand dc Castan (1834- 
1897), 132 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Maiio (1895— ), 
461 

Mandragola, La, 461 

Castil-Blaze; see Blaze, Fran$ois-Hcnri- 
Joseph 

Castle Garden (New York), 361 
Castor e. Pollux (Rameau), 56-57 
‘ ‘ Que ton t gemisse,^ ’ 5 7 
Catalan!, Angelica (1780-1849), 94, 102 
CathSdrale en^outie. La (Debussy), 320 
Cathelat, Georges, 443 
Catherine I, Tsarina of Russia (1679?— 

1727). 325 

Cauchie, Maurice (1882- ), 196 
Cavalieri, Lina (1874— ), 312, 400, 

412,433 

Cavallazzi, Malvina, 391 

Cavalleria rusticana (Mascagni), 292, 393, 

, 394-395.396,411,417.437.438 

Intermezzo, 394 

Cavalli, Pietro Francesco (1602-1676), 
8-9, 10, II, 50 
Ercole amante, 50 
Serse, 1 1 , 50 

Cavos, Catterino (1776-1840), 325, 327 
Ivan Sussanin, 325, 327 
Cavour, Camillo Benso, Count di (1810- 
1861), 370 

Celestina, La (Pedrell), 450 
Cellini, Benvenuto (i 500-1 571), 220 
Cena delle beffe. La (!^nelli), 412 
Cena delle beffe. La (Giordano), 412 
Cenerentola, La (Rossini), 141-142 
esphale et Procris (Gr^try), 185 
Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de (1547— 
1616), 452 

Cesti, Marcantonio (i6i8-i66g), 9-10, 
16 

Chaliapin, Fyodor Ivanovich (1873— 
1938^ 98, 98, 137 ,140* 244, 309, 330, 
336, 340-341 » 345> 349» 377, 39®, 439 
Chalmers, Thomas Hardie (1884- ), 

309 

Chamlee, Mario (1892- ), 480 
Chandos, Tames Brydges, Duke of 
. (1673-1744), 41 
Chant du depart (M6hul), 188 
Charles II, King of England (1630- 
1685), 33, 35 

Charles X, King of France (1757-1836), 
146, 185, 21 1 

Charles III, King of Spain (1716-1788), 
45 

Charpentier, Gustave (i860- ), 417, 

439-442, 478 

Julien, 440, 441 
Louise, 440—442 

^^Depuis lejour,” 440 
Chaiterton (Leoncavallo), 397 


Chatterton, 'Fhomas (1752—1770), 23 
Ch61ard, Hippolyte-Andr6-Jean-Bap- 
dstc (178^1801), 358 
Macbeth, 358 

Ch6nier, Andr6-Marie de (1762-1794), 
188 

Ch6nier, Marie-Joseph dc (1764-1811), 
188 

Cherubini, Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobio 
Salvatore (1760-1842), 109, 114, 
127, 147, 154, 155, 165, 187, 192, 
193, 196, 202-212, 217, 248, 355 
Abencerages, Les, 210 
Ali Baba, 210 
Anacreon, 202, 208, 209 
overture, 20Q, 208, 209 
Demophon, 203 

Deux Jourmes, Les, 203, 207-209, 21 1 
overture, 208 

Elisa, ou Le Voyage aux glaciers du rrwnt 
SainUBernard, 204—205 
Faniska, 209 
Lodoiska, 204 
Mass in F, 203, 210 
Medee, 203, 205-207, 2ii, 2I2 
overture, 200 
Requiem in D minor, 210 
Salpetre republicain, Le, 205 
Wassertrdger, Der; see Les Deux Jour- 
nies 

Water Carrier, The; see Les Deux Jour- 
nees 

Chestnut Street Theater (Philadelphia), 

472 

Cheval de bronze, Le (Auber), 197 
Ch6zy, Wiihelmine von (Von ^cncke) 
(1783-1856), 124 

Chicago Civic Opera House, 312, 367 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, 6 
Chicago Opera Association, 312, 406, 
464. 477 

Chicago Opera Company, 245, 317, 
364. 386, 415, 484 

Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company; 
see Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com- 
pany 

Chisholm, Erik (1904- ), 227, 229 
Chollet, Jean-Baptiste-Marie (1798- 
1892), 196 

Chopin, Fr ed6ric-F rangois ( 1 8 1 o- 1 849) , 
156, 325-326, 445, 451 
nocturnes, 156 

Chorley, Henry Fothergill (1808-1872), 
1 13, 131, 145, 178, 195-196,213, 222, 
307, 360-361 

Christina, Queen of Sweden (1626- 
1689), 16-17 

Christmas Eve (Rimsky-Korsakov), 347— 

348 

Christophe Colomb (Milhaud), 463 
Cibber, Colley (1671-1757), 34, 40 
Ciceri, P. L. C., 235 
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Cigna, Gina, 380, 392 
Cil^a, Francesco (1866- ), 294 
Arlesiana, L\ 294 

Cimarosa, Domenico (1749-1801), 24, 
i34» 135. 177, 203, 325, 418 
Matrimonio segreio, II, 24, 1 34 
Cinti-Damoreau, Laure (1801-1863), 
147, 149, 210, 235 ^ , 

Cisneros, Eleanor a de (Broadfoot), 

(1878-1934), 198, 380-381, 392, 422 

Clara di Perth; see Verdi: Rigoletto 
Clari, or The Maid oj Milan (Bishop), 167 
Claudel, Paul-Louis-Charles (18&- ), 
463, 464 

Clayton, Thomas (1670?-! 730?), 35, 36 
Arsinoe, 35 
Rosamond, 35 

Clement IX (GiuHo Rospigliosi), Pope 
(1600-1669), 10, 17 

Clement XIII (Carlo della Torre di 
Rezzonico), Pope (1693-1769), 182 
Clement, Edmond (1867-1928), 197, 
31 1, 386, 434, 437 

Clemenza di Tito, La (Mozart), 86, loi- 
102 

Cleopatra^ s Night (Hadley), 477-478 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, 458 
Clodio (tenor, 19th century), 174 
Cockpit (London), 32 
Cocteau, Jean (1891- ), 463 
Colbran, Isabella; see Rossini, Isabella 
(Colbran) 

Colette, Sidonie-Gabrielle (1873- ), 
462 

Collier, Constance (i 88o- ), 478 
Collingwood, R. G., 289 
Colonial Theater (Boston), 481 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 479 
Columbia University (New York), 91 
Columbus, Christopher (Cristobai Co- 
lon) (1446?-! 506), 254 
Columbus (Bristow), 473 
Comedie Italienne (Paris), 188 
Complete Opera Book (Kobbe), 163 
Comte Arnau, El (Pedrell), 450 
Comte Ory, Le (Rossini), 148, 152 
“-4 lafaveur de cette nuit obscure , 148 
Concertstiick (Weber), 121 
Conchita (Zandonai), 413 
Conder, Charles, 444 
Confessions (Rousseau), 201 
Congres des rois, Le (Gr6try, Cherubini, 
Mehul, and others), 187-188 
Congress of Vienna, 1 1 7 
Coniy, George A., 256 
Conried, Heinrich (1855-1909), 194, 
283, 3637384» 422, 473 
Conservatoire de Musiquc (Paris), 79, 
147, 154, 188, 203, 205, 210, 229, 246, 
289, 314 

Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, 308 


Constantino, Florcncio (i 869-1 919), 

164, 392 

Consxulo (George Sand), 333 
Consuelo (Serov), 333 
Contes d'' Hofmann, Les (Offenbach), 1 18, 
198-199 
Barcarolle, 199 
“Doffs Song,” 199 

Converse, Frederick Shepherd (1871- 

1940), 473. 474 

Flivver 10,000,000, 473 
Pipe of Desire, The, 473, 474 
Copland, Aaron (1900- ), 483 

Of Mice and Men (movie), 483 
Our Town (movie), 483 
Second Hurricane, The, 483 
Coppelia (Delibes), 318, 319 
Coq Por, Le (Rimsky-Korsakov), 348, 

349. 350-351. 352. 454. 456 

Hymn to the Sun, 351 
Cora (M6hul), 189 
Cordon, Norman, 372 
Corneille, Pierre (1606-1684), 79, 188 
Corona, Leonora, 98 
Cortes, Hem^ (1485-1547), 214 
Cost fan tutte (Mozart), 99—101, 102,425 
Costa, Sir Michael (1808-1884), 208, 
262 

Couperin, Francois (“/^ GraruP^) (1668- 

« 733 ). 107 

Couzinou, Robert, 322 
Covent Garden (London), 75, 97, 103, 
126, 222, 239, 246, 262, 263, 274, 
307. 329. 336, 367. 379. 403. 406, 4 ' 7 . 
422, 437 

Cradle Will Rock, The (Blitzstein), 482- 

483 

Crawford, Francis Marion (1854-1909), 
16 

Creation, The (Haydn), 135 
Cremonini, Giuseppe (?— 1903), 175, 
290, 403 

Crichton, James (“the Admirable”) 
(1560-1583?), 6 

Crociato in Egitto, II (Meyerbeer), 146, 

233-234. 248 

Cromwell, Oliver (1599-1658), 32 
Cromwell, Richard (1626-1712), 32 
Crooks, Richard, 176, 315, 404, 434 
Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru, The, 32 
Cruvelli, Johanne Sophie Charlotte 
(Sophie Criiwell) (1826-1907), 94, 

213* 371 

Cui, Cesar Antonovich (1835-1918), 

326, 330. 331. 333-334. 335. 342. 
347 

William Ratclife, 334 
Cunha, Tristan da (1460?-! 540?), 245 
Curtis Institute of Music (Philadelphia), 
480 

Cushman, Charlotte (i 81 6-1 886), 94 
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Cuzzoni, Francesca (1700-1770), 39, 

40, 42, 43 . 46 

Cymbeline (Shakespeare), 124 
Cyrano (Damrosch), 476-477 
Cyrano de Bergerac (Rostand), 475 
Cyrus (“the Great”), King of Persia 
(6th century b.c.)j 40 
Czar und Z^mmermann (Lortzing), 131 

Dabadie (tenor, 19th century), 149 
Daddi, Francesco, 416 
Dajne (Peri), 3, 27, 396-397 
Dafne (Strauss), 430 
D^ayrac, Nicolas (1753-1809), 171, 187 
JVmfl, ou La Folle par amour y 1 7 1 
Dallapiccola, Luigi (1904- ), 461 
Vola di notte, 461 

Dalmor^s, Charles (1871- ), 198, 224, 
322, 422, 433, 441 

Dame aux camUiaSy La (Dumas, ^/j), 367, 

371 

Dame blanchey La (Boieldieu), 148, 193- 
194, 201 

Damnation de Faust, La (Berlioz), 222- 
224, 228 

angels’ chorus, 223 
Danse des Sylphes, 223, 228 
Elbe scene, 223 

^^Jam nox stellata velamina pandit,^ 223 
Marguerite’s apotheosis, 223 
Menuet des Jeux-jolletSy 228 
peasants’ song, 223 
Rakoczy March, 222-223 
Damrosch, Leopold (1832-1885), 224, 
243, 249, 260, 280 

Damrosch, Walter Johannes (1862- ), 

283, 353. 473. 476-477. 479 

Cyrano, 476-477 

Man Without a Country, The, 477 
Scarlet Letter, The, 476 
Danican, Fransois-Andre; see Philidor 
Danise, Giuseppe (1883- ), 247, 320, 
343. 35S, 380, 417 

Dannreuther, Edward George (1844- 
1905), 272 

Dante Alighieri (i 265—1 32 1 ), 408 
Daphne (Schiitz), 28 
Daphnis et Chloe (Ravel), 455 
Darbo, Erica (i8gi- ), 422 
Dargomizhsky, Alexander Sergeivich 
(1813-1869), 329-331. 332, 333. 
334 . 337 . 338, 344 . 345 . 349 . 447 
Russalka, 330, 331, 447 
Stone Guest, The, 330-331, 337 
Daudet, Alphonse (1840-1897), 292, 
294, 303, 437 

Davenant, Sir Wdliam (1606-1668), 31— 

32, 34 . 35 

Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru, The, 32 
Firste Dayes Entertainment at Rutland 
House by Declamation and Music; after 
the manner of the Ancients, 32 
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Davenant, Sir William — (Continued) 
History of Sir Francis Drake, The, 32 
Siege of Rhodes, The, 32, 33, 35 
David, Jacques-Louis (1748-1825), 201 
Davis, Jessie Bardett (1860-1905), 318 
Debussy, Claude- Achille (1862-1918), 
10, 83, 84, 156, 303, 316, 320, 329, 
337. 354. 409. 41 1. 415. 438, 439. 
441-444, 451, 455, 456, 459, 461, 
462, 478 

Cathedrale engloutie. La, 320 
Pelleas et Melisande, 202, 442-444, 461 
Prelude a V Apr es-midi d^un faune, 442 
Declaration of Independence, 471 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, The 
(Gibbon), 265 

Deffand, Marie de Vichy-Chamrond, 
Marquise du (1697-1780), 73 
De Forest, Lee, 396 
Defr^re, Desire (1880?— ), 300, 386, 
407 

Deidamia (Handel), 45 
De Koven, Henry Louis Reginald 
(1859-1920), 478 
Canterbury Pilgrims, The, 478 
Delavigne, Germain, 234, 235 
D61ibes, Clement-Philibert-L6o (1836- 
1891), 317-319. 320, 323 
Coppelia, 318, 319 

Kassya (completed by Massenet), 319 
Lakme, 131, 318-319 
Bell Song, 319 
Sylvia, 318 

DeUus, Frederick (1863-1934), 444 
Koanga, 444 

Romeo und Julia auf dem dorfe; see A 
Village Romeo and Juliet 
Village Romeo and Juliet, A, 444 

The Walk to the Paradise Gardens, 444 
Diliverance de Thesee, La; see Milhaud; 
minute operas 

Delmas, Jean-Frangois (1861—1933), 

259 

Delna, Marie (1875-1932), 76 
Demophon (Cherubini), 203 
Denby, Edwin, 483 

Dent, Edward Joseph (1876- ), 7, 149. 

414.467 

Deschamps, Emile, 237 
Deserto tentato, II (Casella), 460 
Destinn, Emmy (1878-1930), 6, 239, 

353. 366, 374. 380, 386, 392, 395, 406, 

407. 447 

Destouches, Andr6-Cardinal (1672?- 
, 1749). 54. 55. 58 
Elements, Les, 55 
Deux Avares, Les (Gr6try), 183 
Deux Journees, Les (Cherubini), 203, 207- 
209, 21 1 
overture, 208 
Devil to Pay, The, 86 
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Devin du village, Le (Roiisseau), 59, 85, 
181 

Devrient, Eduard (1801-1877), 1^0 
Diaghilev, Serge Pavlovich (1872- 
1920), 226, 455 
Dialogues (Plato), 462 
Diamants de la couronne, Les (Aubcr), 197 
Diana von Solange (Ernest II of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha), 202 
Diaz, R^aclo (1885?- ), 348-349, 351 
Dickens, Charles (1812-1870), 433 
Dickson, Muriel (1910?- ), 24, 480 
Diderot, Denis ( 1 7 1 3-1 784) , 59, 1 83 
Dido and Aeneas (Purcell), 33-34, 83, 453 
“When I am laid in earth,” 34 
Didur, Adamo (1874- ), 94, loi, 168, 
198, 239, 243, 247, 336, 341, 351, 353, 
368, 377. 392. 402. 407. 409 > 4 t 5 . 456 

Diluoio universale, II (Donizetti), 166 
Dinorah; see Meyerbeer; Le Pardon de 
Ploermel 

Dippel, Johann Andreas (1866-1932), 

103,30973957474,475 

Divina Commedia, La (Dante Alighieri), 
162, 410 

Djamileh (Bizet), 292-293, 295 
Poemc, Zolt^, 281 
Doktor Faust (Busoni), 41 3-41 4 
Domino noir, Le (Auber), 197 
Don Carlos (Schiller), 376 
Don Carlos (Verdi), 370, 37 ^ 377 , 37 ^ 
ballet music, 376 
“0 donjatale,^'' 377 
Inquisition scene, 377 
Don Giovanni (Mozart), 83, 85, 92, 95- 
98, 99, 102, 1 12, 1 18, 142, 216, 254 
overture, g6 

^^Madamina, il catalogo^^ 96 
La ci darem la mano,” 96 
mio tesoro,” 97 
minuet, 97 

Donizetti, (Gaetano (1797-1848), 129, 

131. 144. 153, 154. 155. 158, 165- 

179, 207, 253, 291, 355, 358, 365 
Anna Bolena, 158, 167 
Campanello di notte, II, 165 
Diluvio universale, II, 166 
Don Pasquale, 163, 167, 173, 176-179 
overture, 177 
quartet, Act II, 177 
“iSo anck io la virtuj*’ 1 77 
“Com’ i gentil,"^ 1 77-1 78 
Duca (PAlba, II, 1 76 
Elisir (Pamore, U, 167-168 

^^Unafurtiva lagrima,” 167, 168, 176 
Favorita, La; see La Favorite 
Favorite, La, 165, 173-176 
overture, 175 
ballet music, 1 75 
tanto amor,^^ 175 
“0 mio Fernando,"^ 175 
^^Spirto gentil/^ 176 


Donizetti, Gaetano — {Continued) 

Figlia del reggimento La; see Im Fille da 
regiment 

Fille du regiment. La, 1 67—1 68, 1 72-1 73 
Linda di Chamounix, 1 76 

“0 luce di quesP anima^"^ 176 
Lucia di Lammermoor, 139, 144, 164, 
167, 168, 169-171, 172, 174, 179 
^‘Regnava nel silenzio,” 170 
*‘^Quando rapita in estasi,^* 170 
^*Fra poco a me ricovero,^' 170 
Sextet: “C<^z mi frena,** 170 
“Mad Scene,” 139, 164, 1 70-1 71 
Lucrezia Borgia, 168-169 
brindisi, 168 
Maria di Rohan, 1 79 
Otto mese in due ore, 166 
Poliuto, 1 71-172 
Regina di Golconda, La, 166 
Don Juan (Gluck), 67-68, 69 
Don Juan, ou le festin de pierre (Moli^re), 
67 

Don Juan (Strauss), 419 
Donna del lago. La (Rossini), 144 
Donna serpente. La (Casella), 460 
Donne, John (1573-1631), 305 
Donne curiose, Le (Wolf-Feiran), 416 
Don Pasquale (Donizetti), 163, 167, 173, 
176-179 
overture, 177 
quartet, Act II, 177 
“•So anck io la virtil,'^ 177 
^^Com^ e gentil,’^ 1 77-1 78 
Don Procopio (Bizet), 289-290 
Don Quichotte (Massenet), 436, 439 
Don Quixote (Clervantes Saavedra), 385, 

451 

Donzelli, Domenico (i790?-i873), 160 
Dorus-Gras, J\ilie-Aim6e-Josephe ( 1 805- 
1896), 235, 237, 249 
Dostoyevsky, Fyodor Mikhailovich 
(1821-1881), 328 

Dotti (soprano, 19th century), 174 
Down Among the Dead Men (Van Dieren) . 
232 

Downes, Edwin Olin (1886- ), 339- 

340 

Dreigroschenoper, Die (Weill), 42, 468 
Drog, Libia, 150 

Drury Lane Theater (London), 207, 
208, 274, 315 

Dryden, John (1631-1700), 34, 308 
Duca d^Alha, II (Donizetti), 176 
Dufranne, Hector (1875?- )» 

323, 407, 422, 438, 439, 443, 474 
Dufnche, Eugene, 299, 403, 437 
Dukas, Paul (1865-1935), 461 
Apprenti-sorcier, V , 461 
Ariane et Barbe-bleue, 461 
Duke Bluebeard'* s Castle (B^tok), 449 
Dumas, Alexandre,7i/r (1824-1895), 367 
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Du Maurier, Grcorge Louis PalmcUa 
Busson (1834-1896), 478 
Duui, Egidio Romualdo (1709-1775), 
181-182 

Ninette h la cour, 1 82 
Dunlap, William (1766-1839), 472 
Duprez, Gilbert-Louis (1806-1896), 150, 
169, 170, 221, 241, 249 
Durastanti, Margherita (1695?-?), 37 
Durazzo, Count Giacomo (1717?-?), 
65-66, 67 

Dvofdk, Antonin (1841-1904), 447 
Russedka, 447 


Eames, Emma (1865- ), 94, 98, 103, 
260, 299, 309, 31 1, 374» 380, 384, 386, 
394, 395, 403, 437 

Easton, Florence (1884— ), lor, 250, 
260, 301, 392, 406, 409, 426, 439, 469, 
. 478, 479 

Eclair^ U (Halevy), 197 
ecole d*Arcueil, 463 
Eddy, Nelson (1901- ), 421 
Edgar (Puccini), 398 
Edwards, Henry Sutherland (1829- 
1908), 8, 35, 171^..^ 

Edwin and Angelina (Pelissier), 472 
Einstein, Alfred (1880- ), 67, y 6 

Eisenheim Altar (Griinewald), 468 
Eleanor a (Paer), 108 
Elektra (Strauss), 74, 134, 423-425, 427, 
^ 428 

Elements, Les (Destouches), 55 
Elena, Queen of Italy (1872- ), 409 
Elgar, Sir Edward (1857-1934), 205 
Elisa, ou Le Voyage aux glaciers du mont 
SainUBernard (Cherubini), 204-205 
Elisabetta, reghina (Tlnghilterra (Rossini), 

135-137, 139 

Elisir d’amore, V (Donizetti), 167-168 
‘^Unafnrtiva lagrima,^* 167, 168, 176 
Elizabeth, Queen of England (1533- 
1603), 33 
Ellis, Mary, 309 

Emperor Jones, The (Gruenberg), 479 
Emperor Jones, The (O’Neill), 479 
Encyclopedists, 23, 59, 73, 183 
Enfance du Christ, V (Berlioz), 225 
Enfant et les sortileges, V (Ravel), 462 
Engel, A. Lehman (1910- ), 483 
England, Paul, 171 

Enlevement d^ Europe, U; see Milhaud; 
minute operas 

Entfuhrung aus dem S trail, Die (Mozart), 
81, 87-89, 1 01, 134, 355 
^^Mariern aller Arten,^^ 88-89, 1 15 
Chorus of Janissaries, 89 
Epiccene, or The Silent Woman (Jonson), 


^ 429 

Epine, Francesca Margherita de 1’ (?- 
■746), 35. 36 
Ercole amante (Cavalli), 50 


Ernani (Verdi), 165, 357-358, 363, 4*1 
**Emam, inoolami,^* 358 
‘‘O sommo Carlo,^^ 358 
Errolle, Ralph, 456 

Err ore innocente, JJ (Alessandro Scar- 
latti), 16 

Erskine, John (1879— ), 481 
Erwariung (Schonberg), 464, 465 
Esclarmonde (Massenet), 435 
Estelle et Nemorin (Berlioz), 220 
Ejsther (Handel), 43 

Etoile du nord, U (Meyerbeer), 171, 241, 

244 

Id, Id, air cheri,^^ 244 
Etui de nacre, V (Anatole France), 438 
Eugenie, Empress of the French (1826- 
19Q0), 198, 317, 377 
Eugen Oniegin (Tchaikovsky), 352, 353 
“Letter Scene,” 353 
waltz (Act II), 353 
polonaise (Act III), 353 
Euridice (Caccini), 3 
Euridice (Peri and Caccini), 3, 4, 6 
Euripides (4807-406 b.c.), 79 
Euryanthe (Weber), 124-126, 129, 130, 

i 58 -i 57» 241 

overture, 126 

Evans, Edwin, Jr. (1874- ), 339 
Evelina (Burney), 45 
Evelyn, John (1620-1706), 32 
Evening Telegram (New Yorlg, 283 
Eximeno, Antonio (1729-1808), 449 
Exposition Universelle (1867, Paris), 
377 

Fair at Sorochintzy, The (Mussorgsky), 
342-343 

Fair Maid of Perth, The (Scott), 290-291 
Falcon, Marie-Corn61ie (1812-1897), 
210, 237, 249 

Falla, Manuel de (1876- ), 449, 451- 

452, 455 
Fuego fatuo, 451 

Retablo de Maese Pedro, El, 451-452 
Sombrero de Tres Picos, El, 455 
Vida Breve, La, 451, 452 
Falstajff (y^vdi), 170, 210, 227, 361, 382, 
385-387, 394, 410. 41 L 431 
octet, 170, 387 

Fanciulla del West, La (Puccini), 406—408 

Faniska (Cherubini), 209 

FarincUi (Carlo Broschi) (1705—1782), 

43-45. 67 

Farrar, Geraldine (1882- ), 94, 224, 
300, 309, 312, 315, 368, 390, 394, 397, 
403, 406, 409, 412, 416, 432, 434, 436, 

437. 438, 441. 461 

Faure, Jean-Baptiste (1830-1904), 97, 

246. 307. 316, 377 

Faust (Goethe), 126, 222, 223, 304-305, 

314 
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Eaujf (Gounod), 99, 169, 224, 244, 246, 
304-310, 311, 312, 313, 314, 322, 
373 j 3S0, 431^432 

*^Avani de quitter ces lieux,^' 397 
“Jewel Song,” 310, 315 
SiebePs song, 306 

*‘^Anges purs ^ anges radieuxl^^ 306, 432 
Faust (Spohr), 126, 131 
Faustina; see Hasse, Faustina Bordoni 
Favorita, La; see Donizetti: La Favorite 
Favorite, La (Donizetti), 165, 173-176 
overture, 175 
ballet music, 1 75 
tanto amor,^^ 175 
“0 mio Fernando^^ 175 
*^Spirto gentil” 176 
Fedora (Giordano), 412 
Fedora (Sardou), 412 
Feen, Die (Wagner), 252 
Feinhals, Fritz (1869- ), 380 
Feldlager in Schlesien, D<r (Meyerbeer), 
241, 244 

Femme de tabann. La (Mcnd^s), 396 
Fenton, Lavinia (1708-1760), 41-42 
Ferdinand II, King of Naples (1810- 
1859), 17a 

Ferdinand VI, King of Spain (1713- 

^ 1739). 44-45^ . 

Fernand Cortez (Spontim), 213-214 
Ferrari-Fontana, Edoardo (1878-1936), 

415 

Fervaal (D’Indy), 287 
Festmusik (Strauss), 427 
Festspiclhaus (Bayreuth), 275, 276 
Fite de la Raison, Le (Gritry), 187 
F6tis, Frangois-Joseph (1784-1871), 246 
Feuersnot (Strauss), 420-421 
Fiamma, La (Respighi), 414 
Fidelio (Beethoven), 06, 107-115, no, 
120, 190, 206, 207, 355 
overtures, 

“Fidelio,” ii i, 1 12 
“Leonora” No. i, iii— 112 
“Leonora” No. 2, iii, 112 
“Leonora” No. 3, in, 112, 208 
chorus of prisoners, 1 1 3 
“jHa, welclC ein Augenblick^^ 114 
'^Abscheulicher, wo eilst du hin?^^ 114— 
115, 128 

“0 namerdose Freude,^^ 1 14 
Field, John (1782-1837), 325-326 
Fieschi, Joseph-Marie ( 1 790- 1 836) , 221 
Fifth Avenue Theater (New York), 198 
Fifth Symphony (Shostakovich), 459 
Figlia del reggimento. La; see Donizetti: 

La Fille du regiment 
Figliuol prodigo, II (Ponchielli), 391 
FUle de Mme Angot, La (Lecocq), 289 
Fille du regiment. La (Donizetti), 167^* 
168, 1 72-1 73 

Firsts Dayes Entertainment at Rutland 
House, 32 


Fischer, Emil (1838-1914), 129, 193, 
214. 249. 253, 356, 270, 274, 280, 283, 

379 

Fischer, Wilhelm, 251 
Fisher, Suzanne, 406 
Fitziu, Anna, 45 1 

Five, the; see Balakirev, Borodin, Cui, 
Mussorgsky, and Rimsky-Korsakov 
Flagstad, Kirsten (1895?- ), 113, 257, 
260, 270, 280, 283-284 
Flaubert, Gustave (1821-1880), 337 
Flauto magico, II; see Mozart: Die Zauber- 
JWte 

Fleischer, Editha, 23, 98, 103, 253, 348, 
426, 469 

Flcta, Miguel (1893-1938), 41 1 
fliegende Hollander, Der (Wagner), 123^ 
130, 253, 254-257, 258, 264, 273 
“Dz> Frist ist i/m,” 256 
“ Traft ihr das Schiff im Meere an,'^ 256 
Flivver 10,000,000 (Converse), 473 
Floridante (Handel), 39 
Flotow, Friedrich, Freiherr von (1812— 
1883), 16, iqi-132 
Martha {Marta), 1 31-132, 171 
The Last Rose oj Summer, 1 3 1 
^^AFappari,’’ 131 
Stradella, 16 

Foerster, Therese; see Herbert, Thcrese 
(Foerster) 

Fokine, Michel (1880- ), 336, 351 
Foli (Allan James Foley) (1835-18990, 
236 

Follies of a Day, The; see Mozart: Le 
Nozze di Figaro 

Fomin, Evstignei (1761-1800), 325 
Fontane di Roma, Le (Respighi), 414 
Ford Sunday Evening Hour, 286 
Foret de Sinart, Le (Weber, etc.-Castll 
Blaze), 130 

Formes, Karl Johann (1816-1888), 97, 
103, 132, 236 

Fornia-Labey, Rita (1878-1922), 6,475 
Forrest, Hamilton, 367 
Camille, 367 

Forty Tears of Opera in Chicago (Moore) 

323. 364 

Forza del destino, La (Verdi), 370, 374-“ 

376. 378 

overture, 376 

^^Madre, pietosa Vergine^* 376 
“O tu che in seno agli angeli^ 376 
^'‘Solenne in qiusf ora,^^ 374, 376 
Pace, pace, mio DioP^ 376 
“JVbn imprecare,^'' 376 
Forzano, Giovacchino, 408, 410 
Foster Daughter, Her; see Jana£ek: Jeqt 
Pastorkyha 

Four Saints in Three Acts (Thomson), 48a 
Fra Diavolo (Auber), 197 
Fra Gherardo (Pizzetti), 459 
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France, Anatole Qacques-Anatole TH- 
baud) (1844-1924), 436, 438 
Francesca da Rimini (D’Annunzio), 413 
Francesca da Rimini (Zandonai), 413 
Franchetti, Alberto (i860- ), 402, 403 
Francis I, King of France (1494-1547), 
362 

Franck, C6sar- Auguste (1822-1890), 

303 

Franck, Johann Wolfgang (1641?-?), 29 
Francs-Juges, Les (Berlioz), 220 
overture, 220 

Frau ohne Schatten, Die (Strauss), 428, 429 
Fraser, Claud Lovat (1890-1921), 42 
Frederick II (the Great), King of 
Prussia (1712-1786), 21 
Frederick VII, King of Denmark, 217 
Freemasons, Grand Oriental Lodge of, 
103 

Freischutz, Der (Weber), 118, 1 20-1 24, 
125, 126, 128, 129-130, 159, 193, 
255, 264, 445 
overture, 121, 123 
Hunting Chorus, 123 
'’^Leise^ leise^^^ 123 
^^Durch die W alder , 122 
Fremstad, Olive (1870?- ), 78, 198, 247, 
270, 422 

French Opera House (New Orleans), 
322 

Frezzolini, Erminia (1818-1884), 363, 
366 

Friedenstag, Der (Strauss), 429-430 
Friedrich Au^stus I, King of Saxony 
(1750-1827), 119 

Friedrich Wilhelm III, King of Prussia 
(1770-1840), Q14 

Friedrich Wilhelm IV, King of Prussia 
(1795-1861), 216-217, 241 
From the Land of the Sky-blue Water (Gad- 
477 

Fry, Edward R., 472 
Fry, William Henry (1813-1864), 472- 
^ 473 

Leonora, 472—473 
Notre Dame de Paris, 473 
Fuego Fatuo (Falla), 451 
Fursch-Madi, Emmy (1847-1894), 97, 
174. 236, 262, 391 

Gadski, Johanna Emilia Agnes (1872— 
1932), 76, 94. 98, 168, 194, 256, 274, 
^ 374 . 453 . 476 

Gaite parisienne (Offenbach), 198 
Galassi (soprano, 19th century), 174 
Galassi, Antonio, 163, 262, 375, 384 
Galilei, Galileo (1564-1642), 3, 6 
Galilei, Vincenzo (152s?— 1 5Qi), 3 
Gall, Yvonne-Irma (1885- ), 462 
Galli, Rosina (Gatti-Casazza), 80, 351 
Galli-Curci, Amelita (1889- ), 140, 
139. 169, 176, 245, 318, 351, 364, 368 
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Galli-Marii, Maric-C 61 estinc-Laurence 
(1840-1905), 23, 295, 296, 300, 315 
Galuppi, Baldassare (1706-1785), 22, 

64. 325 

Gama, Vasco da (i469?-i524), 245 
Gambler, The (Dostoyevsky), 457 
Gambler, The (Prokofiev), 457 
Garbo, Greta (igofi- ), 17 
Garcia (wife of Manuel del Popolo 
Vicente), 97, 140 

Garcia, Manuel del Popolo Vicente 
(1775-1832), 90, 97, 137, 139, 140, 

142, 145. 297. 472 

Garcia, Manuel Patrido (1805-1906), 
90, 97, 140 

Garden, Mary (1877- ), 201, 282, 301, 

367. 368, 410, 415, 422, 432.436, 437, 
438, 439, 441, 442-443. 457, 464. 474 

Garden of Allah, The (Hichens), 173 
Garden Theater (New York), 406 
Garrick, David (1717-1779), 192 
Garrison, Mabel (1888?- ), 140, 198, 
239 > 35 i> 413 

Gatti-Casazza, Giulio (1869-1940), 78, 
213. 245, 283, 309, 318, 341, 342, 351, 
374, 380, 400. 4 '6, 474, 475, 480 
Gauthier-Villars, Henri (“Willy”) 
(1859-1931), 424 

Gautier, Th^ophile (1811-1872), 477 
Gaveaux, Pierre (1761-1825), 108 
Lionore, 108 

Gay, John (1688-1732), 41, 47, 453 
Gay, Maria (1879- ), 386, 395 
Gayarr6, Juli^ Sebasti^ (1844-1890), 
329 » 391 

Gazette de France (Paris), 73 

Gazza ladra. La (Rossini), 142-143, 144 


overture, 142— 143, 144 
Gedenov, S. A., 347 
CJentle, Alice (1888- ), 128, 374 
Georg, Elector of Hanover; see George 
I, IGng of England 

George I, King of England (1660- 


1727), 3 L 37 , 38 

George IV, King of England (1762- 
1830), 102 

George V, King of England (1865- 
1936), 243 

Gerard de Nerval (G6rard Labrunie) 


(1808-1855), 222, 223 
German Opera Company, 253 
German Opera House (New York), 89, 


103 

Gershwin, George (1898-1937), 481 
Porgy and Bess, 481 

‘Tt ain’t necessarily so,” 481 
“I got plenty o’ nuttin’,” 481 
“Summertime,” 481 
Gerstcr, Eteika (1855-1920), 159, 163, 
168, 169, 308, 363 

Gerville-Reache, Jeanne (1882-1915), 
322, 392, 424, 433, 438, 443 
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Gisrhapfe dis Prameiheus^ Du (Beethoven), 
109 

Ghislanxoni, Antonio (1824'- '1893), 378 
Giacosja, Giuseppe, 399, 400, 401, 402» 
^405,406 

Ctanm SMixhi; su Puccini: // Jriiiko 
Giannini, Dusolina (1902-” ), 380, 434, 
47^ 

Giannini, I'cmiccio, 434 
Giannini, Vittorio (K)i>3*'-’ ), 478 

Brandmal^ Das; su The SmrUi Leiter 
Seariit iMirr^ Tke^ -^76 
Giant, The (Prokofiev), 457 
Gibl>on, Edward (1737-* 794), *265 
Gibbons, Orlando (i583'- i6‘a5). 33 
Gigli, Bcniiimino (1890- )» oH, 13U, 
i68, 247, 3*2, 3*5, 3*20, 386, 3<)<K 302, 
394i 4^2 

Gilljert, William Schwenck (1836 
1910, 47»4«5 

Gilibcrt, Charles (1866-1910), i<|8, 402, 

_ 403* 437*441 

Gdk, Philippe 433, 434 
Gdly, Dinh, 198, 407, 437 
Gioeonda, £m (f^oachielli), 382, 39* 393 
** Voce di donnaT 393 

afmda tesea,'^ 393 
*'CiV/o e mar,*’ 393 
Dance of the Hours, 391, 393 
^^SukidioP'* 393 

Gioielli della hiadonna^ / (Wolf- Ferrari), 
416 -417, 418, 466 

Giordano, Uml)erto (1867- ), 188, 

412, 4*3 

Andrea Chenier, *88, 4*2 
Cerui delle hejfe, Im, 412 
P'edora, 4*2 

Madame Sans-Gine, 412 
Siberia, 412 

Giorno di regno, ifn (Verdi), 356 
Gitmanni Callurese (Monteniezxi), 414 
4*5 

(yiriddoni, Eugenio, 391 
Girl of the Golden West, 7 /te (Iklastai), 406 
GirojU-GifoJla (la:ccK:q), 2S9 
Giselle (Adam), *97, 3*8, 447 
GiugUm, Antonio (1827 *865), 373 

Giuiietta # Romeo (Zandonai), 3* i 
Gitdk Cesare (Handel), 39 
Giustiniani family, * * 

Glazunov, Alexander Konstantinovich 
(1865-J936), 335 336 
Glinka, Mikhail Ivanovich (ifhcj 

‘857). 395. 338-339. 330. 331 , 33 J, 
^ 333 ,. 334 . 345 . 348 . 445 

Kamannska^a, 328 

Life for the Tsar, A, 325, 327, 328, 329, 
33« 

Ruslan and Lyudmila, 327*-328, 329, 

33<>i33* 
overture, 329 


Gluck, Alma (Rrba Firr^otm ZiiiilMlwfl 

(t884-f93a), 76, 7«. :m* %p 
Gluck, Christoph Kilifi vn« 

(t7i4»i787), 10, 18, 47, 5* » . 
65 -81, S3, 85, Sti, 87. II9. i|8, 

1*3, 152, *53, I lit, itk», Gill* I nil 
*8tj, *9*, 203, 204, 211. ‘iii, 

2*6, 2*7, 229, 233, 3*3. 3iG 
439. 443 . ^ , 

Akeste (original Italian), ,*4, 

78. 87 

overture, 7* 

(French), 74, 7t» 77 
Dmmih du StfriT 77 
Armide, 78 79, 203, 2tti 
Arimerse, 65 
Don ffuan, 67 lill, 6t| 

Inmnenzo gimtikaia, //, 65 
IphigSme en Atdule, 73 74, 20*1 
overture, 73 

ipktgime en Imnde, 79 II41, *118, 

(hjio ed Tundue, 47, 6t . Iia, Ml l»*|* 70, 

7> . 7-<. 74. 75 78. 78. ‘81. H I, ! 
395. ;i‘/> 

chorus 01 furies, 

dance of furies, 69 

**I)atu*e of the Happy Mhadri/* 

"'Hihefarh unta TmtiiueT tw| 

Orphie et EutMu'e, 74, 75, 7b 

ferdu mim EmrdueT 7''> 

Pande ed Kiem, 72 

**0 del mm dohe mjMf* 7a 
H) pmtote, It, 07 
7 elemm o, ti<| 

glu&kluhe I land , Die (S^didnliergl, 4*1 
GlyndelMHirur t,)|irr4 Ckaiipany, im 
<hK*the, Johann Wtilfgang von (174*^ 
*832), Ik), nil, 131, 207, 2'4‘i, 

^ 3*'>4» 3*»5» 3*4. 4lb 

Gotterdammerimg, the, see Vvagfier; Det 
Hmg des jSihelungen 

CJogol, Nikolai V^asdievirh {tikn^ 18*12), 

317. »:i«. •i4;i , 

Gtigor/a, Eitului l*4l»ard«iir (11174 
353 

ikddnyirk, Kari (ilkio *9*5), 44II 
Komgm nm Saha, Die, 44II 
< iokkmi, i knmt i larhi ( f 707 1 793), 2 2, 
k'i, 77 

<k»inrs, Antonio Cark« itkifth 

, 453 

Guarmv, //, 453 

<km/aga, Francrscti (f 7 

ikinzaga, V^nrriiwi, IHikr of MmnuM 
if 6, 7 

Ckirdon, feanne ), 477 

fioritz, Citfo (*873 *929)* 2li'|, 4'jti 
Ckirrio, IVibia; ue Ikilfo, Arrig** 

Ckiiiier, Fran§ois-Jr«r|il* (1714 2 
jh, itk|, 205, 2iM-n 210 
GoitJ^'halk, I amis .fwitirrau 
473 
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Gounod, Charles-Frangois (1818-1893), 
99, 224, 244, 290, 303-3 3i5» 
317, 3i9> 320, 323^ 390> 395, 43 
^ 433, 435, 438, 439 

99, 189, 224, 244, 246, 303, 
304-310, 31 1, 312, 313, 314, 322, 
373, 380, 431,432 

'^Avant de quitter ces lieuXy^ 307 
“Jewel Song,’’ 306, 310, 315 
Siebel’s song, 306 

"^^Anges purs, anges radiewd^ 306, 432 
Medecin malgre lui, Le, 204 
Mireille, 310-311, 313 
^^Hirondelle leghe^'" 310 
Nonne sanglante, La, 304 
Philemon et Baucis, 313, 395 
Reine de Saba, La, 307 
Romh et Juliette, 3 1 o, 3 1 1 -3 1 3, 320,43 1 
waltz song, 310, 315 
Sapho, 303-304, 310 

“0 ma lyre immortelle,^' 304 
Goya y Lucientes, Francisco (1746- 
1828), 450 

Goyescas (Granados), 450-451 
Gozzi, Count Carlo (1720-1806), 410 
Granados, Enrique (1867-1916), 449, 

^ 450-451 

Goyescas, 450-451 
Graridissimes, The (Cable), 444 
Grand Messe des marts (Berlioz), 221 
Grand Opera House (New York), 395 
Grand Opera House (Philadelphia), 400 
Grand Street Theater (New York), 483 
Grau, Maurice (1849-1907), 174, 239, 
280, 309, 322, 384 

Gray, Cecil (1895- ), 229, 242, 248, 
427, 428, 452 
Greco, Norina, 366 
Green Mansions (Gruenberg), 479 
Green Mansions (Hudson), 479 
Grenville, Lillian (1888- ), 474 
Gr6try, Andr6-Emest-Modestc (1741- 
1813), 148, 182-188, 189, 191, 192, 
202, 205, 210 
Caravane du Caire, La, 185 
Cephale et Procris, 1 85 
Congrh des rois, Le (with others), 187- 
188 

Deux Avares, Les, 183 
Fite de la Raison, Le, 1 87 
Guillaume Tell, 187 
Huron, Le, 183 
Lucile, 183 

“Oti peuUon itre mieux qu'au sein de 
lajamille?" 183 
Pierre le grand, 1 87 
Richmd Coeur de Lion, 186, 201 
“O Richard, 6 mon roil" 186 
Rosihre republicaine. La, 187 
ballet music, 1 87 
Tableau parlant, Le, 183 
Zlhnire et Azor, 1 85 


Grevy, Frangois-Paul-Jules ( 1 807-1 891), 
379 

Grieg, Edvard Hagerup (1843-1907), 

478 

Grimani family, n, 30 
Grinun, Friedrich Melchior, Baron von 
(1723-1807), 59, 184 
Grisi, Giulia (1811-1869), 97, 103, 145, 
160-161, 163, 168, 169, 173, 176, 236, 

243 

Grossi, Giovanni Francesco; see Siface 
Gruenberg, Louis (1884- ), 479 
Emperor Jones, The, 479-480 
Green Mansions, 479 

Grunewald, Mattliias (fl. 1500-1530), 
468 

Guadagni, Gaetano (1725?-! 797?), 68 
Guarany, 11 (Gomes), 453 
Guilford, Nanette (1905- ), 380 
Guillaume Tell (Gr6t]^), 187 
Guillaume Tell (Rossini), 123, 133, 146, 
148-151, 162, 173, 174, 190, 235 
overture, 150, 151 

‘‘Sombre Jorit" (“Selva opacal’), 1 50-1 51 
Prayer, 151 
“Asile I^editaire," 151 
Guiraud, Ernest (1837-1892); 198, 294, 
296, 299 

Guiterman, Arthur (1871— ), 477 
Gunsbourg, Raoul, 223-224, 439 
Guntram (Strauss), 419—420 
Gura, Eugen (1842-1900), 274, 276 
Gustav III, King of Sweden (1746- 

1792). 372 

Gustave III, ou Le Bal masqui (Auber), 372 
Gustavus Adolphus, Kong of Sweden 
(1594-1632), 17 
Gutierrez Garcia, Antonio, 371 
Guy Mannering (Scott), 193 
Gyc, Frederick (1809-1878), 307, 373 

Habeneck, Frangois-Antoinc (1781- 
1849), 165, 221 

Hackett, Charles (1889- )> ^4o> 3^^ 
Hadley, Henry Kimball (1871-1937), 

477-47B 

Azora, 477 

Cleopatra's Night, 477-478 
Hansel und Gretel (Humperdinck), 286 
Prayer, 286 

Hageman, Richard (1882- ), 480 
Caponsacchi, 480 
Hagen, Oskar (1888— ), 47 
Hale, PhiUp (1854-1934), 415 
H2il6vy, Jacques-Frangois-Fromental- 
Elic (1799-1862), 197, 248-250, 
290, 291, 304, 392, 433 
Eclair, L', 197 
Juive, La, 197, 366 

“Rachel! quand du Seigneur," 249 
Noe (completed by Bizet), 291 
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Hal6vy, Ludovic (1834-1908), 294-295, 
296, 300 

Halka (Moniuszko), 445—446 
Hall6, Sir Charles (Carl Halle) (1819- 
1895), 223 

Hamlet (Shakespeare), 316 
Hamlet (Thomas), 314, 316-317, 320 
drinking song, 316 
“Mad Scene,” 317 

Hammerstein, Oscar (1847-1919), 148, 
164, 198, 201, 209, 224, 260, 308, 318, 

322, 381, 385. 391. 395. 412. 422. 424. 
433, 437, 438 

Handel, George Frideric (1685—1759), 

II, 15, 18, 20, 25, 27, 29-31, 33, 34, 

36-47. 53. 55. 61, 62, 64, 65, 77, 

109, 147, 153. 203, 428, 467 
Agrippina, 30-31 
Alessandro, 40 
Almira, 30 
Deidamia, 45 
Esther, 43 
Floridante, 39 
Gitdio Cesare, 39 
Israel in E^pt, 46 
Messiah, 46 

Muzio Scevola (with others), 38 

Nero, 30 

Ottone, 39 

Poro, 43 

Radamisto, 38 

Riccardo Primo, 40 

Rinaldo, 31, 36, 37, 43, 46 

Rodelinda, 42—43 

Rodrigo, 30 

Samson, 55 

Semele, 46 

Serse, 45 

*^Ombra mai fu,^* 45 
Siroe, 40-41 
Tamerlano, 39 
Zenohia; see Radamisto 
Hanover, Prince Ernst Augustus of 
(?-i728), 31 

Hans Helling (Marschner), 130 
Hanslick, Muard (1825-1904), 253, 271 
Hanson, Howard (1896— ), 480 
Merrymount, 480 
Hans Sachs (Lortzing), 131 
Harris, Sir Augustus Henry Glossop 
(1852-1896), 437 

Harrold, Orville (1878-1933), 250, 300, 

309, 477 

Hary Jhnos (Kodily), 449 

Hasse, Faustina Bordoni (1693-1783), 

^ 39-40,44 

Hasse, Johann Adolf (1699-1783), 21, 

44, 64, 81, 101, 153 
Artaserse, 44, 64 

Hatton, Anne Julia (Kemble), 471 
Hauk, Minnie (1852-1929), 159, 174, 
298-299, 300, 31 1, 395, 434 


Hauptmann, Gerhart (1862- ), 414 
Haw^orne, Nathaniel (1804-1864), 476 
Haydn, Franz Josef (i 732-1 809X 64, 
102, 107, 135, 152, 163, 184, 190, 
191, 202, 209, 289, 334 
Creation, The, 135 

Haym, Nicolo Francesco (1679-1729), 

39, 40 

Haymarket Theater (Chicago), 446 
Heidegger, John James (1659-1749), 42 
Heine, Ferdinand, 251 
Heine, Heinrich (1797-1856), 89, 122, 
334 

Heinefetter, Eva, 206 
Heinefetter, Fatima, 206 
Heinefetter, Mathinka, 206 
Heinefetter, Nanette, 206 
Heinefetter, Sabina (1809-1872), 206 
Helen Retires (Antheil), 481—482 
Hempel, Frieda ( 1 885- ), 94, 1 29, 1 3 1 , 
140, 172, 198, 239, 290, 374, 426 
Henderson, William James (1855- 

1937), 309. 473. 476 

Henri III, King of France (1551—1589), 

52 

Henri IV, King of France (1553-1610), 


49 , . 

Henri VIII (Saint-Saens), 320 
ballet music, 320 
Henry IV (Shakespeare), 385 
Henry VIII, King of England (1491- 
1547), 158 

Henry Street Settlement (New York), 


480 

Herbert, Therese (Foerster), 194, 379 
Herbert, Victor (1859-1924), 194, 374, 


379> 473> 474-475 
Madeleine, 475 
Natoma, 474—475 
Dagger Dance, 475 
Natoma’ s Spring Song, 475 
Naughty Marietta, 374 

“It^ian Street Song,” 374 
Her Majesty’s Theater (London), 262, 

299. 367. 373. 390 

Hermitage (Rousseau’s home), 185 
Hernani (Victor Hugo), 158, 357 
Herodiade (Massenet), 425, 433 
''‘Vision fugitive,'* 433 
Herold, Louis-Joseph-Ferdinand (1791- 
i 833 )» 148, 192, 194-198, 202 
Pri aux clercs, Le, 196, 20 1 
overture, 196 
Zampa, 194, 195-196, 20l 
overture, 195, 196 

Hertz, Alfred (1872- ), 283, 426, 475 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Georg II, Landgraf 
of (1605-1661), 27 

Hesse-Darmstadt, Sophie, Landgrifin 
of, 27 

Heure espagnole, V (Ravel), 462 



Hewitt, James (1770-1827), 472 
Tammany j 471-472 
Heyward, Du Bose (1885- ), 481 
Hidalgo, Elvira de, 1 59 
Hill, Aaron (1685-1750), 36 
Hill, Karl (1831-1893), 282 
Hill, Lucille, 247 
Hiller, Johann Adam (1728-1804), 
86—87 

Teufel ist Los^, Der^ 87 
Hindemith, Paul (1895- ), 167, 460, 
467-468 

Cardillac, 467-468 
Mathis der Maler, 468 
Symphony from, 468 
Nenes vom Tage, 1 67, 467 
Hinrichs, Gustav (1850-?), 304-305 
Hinshaw, William Wade (1867— ), 
316, 475 

Hippolyte et Aricie (Rameau), 55-56 
Histoire de Manon Lescaut et du chevalier des 
Grieux, V (Pr6vost), 399, 433, 435 
History of Sir Francis Drake. The (Dave- 
nant), 32 

Hitler, Adolf ( 1 889- ) , 429-430 
Hodgkinson, Arabella (Brett), 472 
Hodgkinson, John (1767-1805), 472 
Hoffmann, Ernst Theodor Amadeus 
(1776-1822), 1 18, 121, 122, 198, 214, 
467 

Hofmannsthal, Hugo von (1874-1929), 
304, 423, 424, 425, 426, 429, 466 
Hofoper (Berlin), 13 1 
Hofoper (Dresden), 225, 251, 257 
Hoftheater (Vienna), 109, no 
Hoftheater (Weimar), 261 
Hohenstaufen family, 2 1 6 
Hohenzollern family, 397 
Homer, Louise (Beatty) (1871- ), 76, 
78, 175, 194, 239, 283, 322, 341, 363, 
374, 380, 384, 386, 391, 392, 406, 474, 
475 

Homey Sweet Home (Bishop?), 132, 139, 
167 

Hone, Philip (1780-1851), 143 
Honegger, Arthur (1892- ), 463-464 
Jeanne df Arc an bUcher (with Jacques 
Ibert), 464 
Judith, 464 
Pacific 231, 463-464 
Roi David, Le, 464 
Roi Pausole, Le, 464 
Hooker, Brian, 475 
Hopkinson, Frances (1737-1791), 471 
Temple ofi Minerva, The, 471 
Hora Jfovissima (Parker), 475 
Hostile Power (Serov), 333 
Howard, Kathleen, 132, 309, 386, 443 
Hubay, Jeno (1858-1937), 448 
A Falu Rossza, 448 

Village Wastrel, The; see A Falu Rossza 
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Hubcrdeau, Gustave (1878?- ), 312, 
424, 443, 474 

Hudson, William Henry (1841-1922), 

479 

Huehn, Julius (igi2- ), 24 
Hugh the Drover (Vaughan Williams), 
453 

Hugo, Victor (1802-1885), 158, 

168, 201, 357, 362, 363, 392, 473 
Huguenots, Les (Meyerbeer), 126, 174, 
231, 236-242, 247, 248 
ballet (Act V), 237 
Benediction des poignards, 240 
Conjuration (oath), 240 
*'^Nobles seigneurs, salutf” 239-240 
beau pays de la Tourainef' 240 
“D del! oil courez-vous?^^ 240, 248 

Huit Semes de Faust (Berlioz), 222 
Humperdinck, Engelbert (1854-1921), 
286 

Hansel und Gretel, 286 
Prayer, 286 

Huneker, James Gibbons (1860-1921), 
284, 390, 417 

Hungarian Rhapsodies; see Liszt: Rap- 
sodies hongroises 
Hunter, Louise, 103 
Huron, Le (Gr^try), 183 
Hussey, Dyneley (1893- ), 405 

Iberia (Alb€niz), 450 
Ibert, Jacques (1890- ), 464 
Jeanne d^Arc au bUcher (with Arthur 
Honegger), 464 

Idomeneo, Re di Creta (Mozart), 85-86 
/ Hear a Thrush at Eve (Cadman), 477 
lUica, Luigi, 399, 400, 401, 402, 403, 
405, 406, 412 

Imperial Opera (Moscow), 326 
Imperial Opera (St. Petersburg), 375 
Imperial Opera House (Vienna), 246 
Jncoronazione di Poppea, U (Monteverdi), 
9 

Indy, Vincent d’ (1851—1931), 287, 444 
Fervaal, 287 
Injerno (Dante), 95 

Ingres, J ean- Auguste-Dominique ( 1 780- 
1867), 201, 210 

Innocent XI (Benedetto Odcscalchi), 
Pope (1611-1689), 17 
Innocenza giustificata, U (Gluck), 65 
Institute of France, 182, 193, 210, 217 
Insull, Samuel (?— 1938), 312 
Intermezzo (Strauss), 429 
In the Pasha's Garden (Seymour), 480 
Iphigenie en Aulide (Gluck), 73-74, 203 
overture, 73 

Iphigenie en Tauride (Gluck), 79~8o, 1 88, 
203 

Iphigenie en Tauride (Piccinni), 79~8o 
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Ippolitov- Ivanov, Mikhail Mikhailovich 
(1859-1935), 339, 349 
LcLst Barricade^ The, 349 
Marriage (completion of Mussorgsky), 
339 

Iris (Mascagni), 393, 394 
Ismail Pasha, Khedive of Egypt (1830- 
1S95), 378 

Isouard, Nicolo (1775-1818), 193 
Israel in Egypt (Handel), 46 
Israelites in Egypt, The (Rossini, Handel, 
and others), 147 
Istel, Edgar (1880- ), 240 
Italiana in Algeri, U (Rossini), 134 
overture, 1 34-1 35 

Italian Opera House (New York), 143 
Ivanhoe (Scott), 130 
Ivan le terrible (Bizet), 290 
Ivan le terrible (Rimsky-Korsakov) ; see 
Fskovityanka 

Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1880), 165 
Ivan Sussanin (Cavos), 325, 327 
Ivantzoff, Ivan, 466-467 
Pve Got the Tune (Blitzstein), 482-483 

Jacobs, William Wymark (1863- ), 

453 

Jadlowker, Hermann (i8yg- ), 416, 
428 

Jagel, Frederick (1897- ), 343, 380 
J2ini<iek, Leos (1854-1928), ^7 

Foster Daughter, Her; see Jeji Pastorkyna 
Jeji Pastorkyna, 447 
JenuJa; see Jeji Pastorkyna 
Jarnach, Philipp (1892- ), 413-414 
Jean de Paris (Boieldieu), 193 
Jean Paul; see Richter, Jean Paul 
Friedrich 

Jeanne d’Arc au bilcher (Claudel), 464 
Jeanne T Arc au bUcher (Honegger and 
Ibert), 464 

Jeji Pastorkyna (JandSek), 447 
JenuJa; JanaSek: Jeji Pastorkyna 
Jephte (Montcclair), 55 
Jepson, Helen (1906- ), 312, 368, 429, 
443, 4S1 

Jeritza, Maria (1887- ), 257, 260, 301, 
403, 407, 41 1, 412, 417, 426, 428, 429, 
447 

Jessonda (Spohr), 131, 245 
Jest, The; see La Cena delle beffe (BencUi) 
Jeune Henri, Le (M6hul), 190 
Chasse du jeune Henri, La, 1 90 
Jimmu, Emperor of Japan, 428 
Jockey Club (Paris), 259 
John of Leyden (Joh^n Bockclson) 
(1510-1536), 241 

Johnson, Edward (1884?- ), 213, 348, 

372, 380, 415, 443, 459, 478, 479, 480, 
484 

John Street Theater (New York), 472 


Jolie Fille de Perth, La (Bizet), 290-291, 

29s 

JommeUi, Niccolb (1714— 1774), 21, 63, 

64. 152 

Jones, James J., 143 

Jongleur de Notre Dame, Le (Massenet), 

436, 438 

Jonny spielt auf (Kfenek), 468-469 
Jonson, Ben (i572?-i637), 410, 429 
Josef II, Holy Roman Emperor (1741- 
1790)* 87, 90, 9 L 95, 9S, 99» 104 
Joseph (Mehul), 1 19-120, 191, 201 
overture, 191 
Champs paiernelsP ’ 1 9 1 
^^Vainement, Pharaonj* 191 
prelude to Act II, 191 
Josephine, Empress of the French 
(1763-1814), 21 1 
Josten, Werner (i888~ ), 7, 47 
Journal de Paris, Le (Paris), 187 
Journet, Marcel (1870-1933), 247, 283, 
374, 380, 402 

Joyeuse, Anne de (1561-1587), 52 
Judith (Honegger), 464 
Judith (Serov), 332 
Juive, La (Hal6vy), 197, 248-250, 366 
^^Rachell quand du Seigneur 249 
JuiUiard Foundation (New York), 478 
Juilliard School of Music (New York), 
9, 139, 387, 429, 482 
Judien (Charpentier), 440, 441 
junge Siegfried, Der (Wagner), 266 
Junior Programs, Inc., 349 

K^ntnerthortheater (Vienna), in, 
124, 176 

Kalakaua I, David, King of Hawaii 
(1836-1891), 174-175 
Kalisch, Paul (1855-?), 249, 256, 260 
Kamarinskaya (Glinka), 328 
Kampf und Sieg (Weber), 1 19 
Kappel, Gertrude (1895- j, 425 
Karl V (Kfenek), 468 
Kaschmann, Giuseppe (1850-1925), 
98, 262, 263, 270, 317, 366 
Kaskas, Anna, 76 

Kassya (Delibes — completed by Mas- 
senet), 319 

Kaufinan, George S. (1889- ), no 
Keats, John (1795-1821), 156 
Keep the Home Fires Burning (Novello), 
172 

Reiser, Reinhard (1674-1739), 29-30 
Nero, 30 

Kellogg, Clara Louise ( 1 842-1 9 1 6) , 1 7 2 , 
176, i79j 256, 308, 363 
Kemble, Charles (1775-1854), 126 
Kenilworth (Scott), 136 
Kennst du das Land (Goethe), 314 
Kern, Jerome David (1885- ), 156 
Khovantchina (Mussorgsky), 342, 343—344 
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Kind, Johann Friedrich (1768-1843), 
118, 120-121 

King Lear (Shakespeare), 382 
King's Henchman, The (Taylor), 478, 479 
King’s Theater (London), 97, i02 
Kinkeldey, Otto (1878- ), 472 
Kleiber, Erich (1890- ), 463 
Klein, Hermann (1856-1934), 103, 246, 
262, 270, 299-300, 308 
Knote, Heinrich (1870- ), 253 
Koanga (Delius), 444 
Kobb6, Gustav (1857-1918), 163 
Kodaly, Zoltan (1882- ), 448, 449 
Hdry Janos, 449 

Konigin von Saba, Die (Goldmark), 448 
Konigliches Opernhaus (Dresden), 421 
Kolodin, Irving (1908- ), 250, 409, 
456, 477 

Koshetz, Nina (1894- ), 457 
Kraus, Auguste; see Seidl-Kraus, Au- 
guste 

Krehbiel, Henry Edward (1854-1923), 
80, 13 1, 214, 223, 260, 270, 299, 351, 
392, 474 

Kfenek, Ernest (1900- ), 9, 468-469, 
481 

Jonny spielt auf, 468-469 
Karl V, 468 

Kreutzer, Rodolphe (1766-1831), 187 
Kronold, Selma (1866-1920), 395 
Krull, Anna, 424 

Kullmann, Charles (1903- ), 7, 415, 
447 

Kunst der Fuge, Die (Bach), 15-16 
Kurenko, Maria, 457 
Kurt, Melanie (1880- ), 80 

Labia family, 1 1 

Labilia (Spinelli), 393 

Lablache, Luigi (1794^165^)? 97> 

165, 167, 176, 178, 244 
Lachmann, Hedwig, 42 1 
Lcidy Macbeth of Mzensk (Shostakovich), 

358^ 458-459 

entr’acte music, 458 
Lady of Lyons, The (Bulwer-Lytton), 472 
Lady of the Lake, The (Scott), 144 
Lafayette Theater (New York), 204 
La Grange, Anna Caroline de (1825- 
1905), 367 

La Harpe, Jean Frangois dc (1739- 
1803), 185 

Lahee, Henry Charles (1856-?), 259- 
260 

Lakme (D61ibes), 131, 318—319 
Bell Song, 319 

Lalo, Victor-Antoine-Edouard (1823- 
1892), 319-3:20, 323 
Roi d'Ts, Le, 319-320 
overture, 319 

‘‘^Vainement, ma bien-aimee," 320 
Symphonic espagnole, 319 


Lamourcux, Charles (1834-1899), 259, 
261 

Landi, Bruno (1910- X 140 
Lassalle, Jean (1847-1909), 239, 245, 
247, 256, 274, 296, 299, 316, 322 
Lasso, Orlando di (1530?-! 594), 3 
Last Barricade, The (ippolitov-Ivanov), 
349 

Lathrop, George Parsons (1851-1898), 
476 

Laubenthal, Rudolf (1890?- ), 103, 
447 

Lauri-Volpi Giacomo (1894- ), 160, 
213,381,380,411 

Lawrence, Maijorie (1908?- ), 76, 
250, 280, 301, 422, 436 
Lazaro, Hipolito (1889- ), 164 
League of Composers (New York), 465 
Leblanc, Georgette, 442 
Lecocq, Alexandre-Charles (1832- 
igi8), 148, 289 
FUle de Mme Angot, La, 289 
Girofli-Girqfla, 289 

Lee, Vernon (Violet Paget) (1856- 
1935), 21 

Legend of Kashchey the Deathless, The 
(Rimsky-Korsakov), 349-350 
Legend of Tsar Saltan, The (Rimsky- 
Korsakov), 349 

“Flight of the Bumblebee,” 349 
Legion of Honor, 182, 210, 314, 379 
Legros, Joseph (1730-1793), 73, 74 
Lehmann, Lilli (1848-1929), 113, 129, 
16 1, 239, 243, 247, 249, 253, 260, 270, 
276, 279, 280, 283, 299, 367-368, 373, 
380, 448 

Lehmann, Lotte (1885- ), 113, 260, 
426 

Lehmann, Marie (1851-1931), 276 
Leiden des jungen Werther, Die (Goethe), 

438 

Lenox Lyceum (New York), 395 
Leo, Leonardo (1694-1744), 22, loi 
Leoncavallo, Ruggiero (1858-1919), 
395-397, 398, 399, 400, 401, 409, 
411-412,414,421 
Boh^me, La, 400 
Chatterion, 397 
Medici, I, 397 

Pagliacci, 169, 292, 309, 395-397, 41 1 
prologue, 396 
'^Vesti la giubba," 397 
Roland von Berlin, Der, 397 
397, 403 

Leoni, Franco (1864- ), 391, 398 
Oracolo, U, 398 

Leonora (BeeAoven); see Fidelio 
“Leonora” overtures; see Beethoven: 
Fidelio 

Leonora (Fry), 472-473 
Leonore (Gaveaux), 108 
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Leonore, ou V Amour conjugal (Bouilly), 
108-109 

Leopold I, Holy Roman Emperor 
(1640-1705), 9 

Leopold II, Holy Roman Emperor 
(i747-'792), 70, loi 
Leroux, Xavier-Henri-Napoleon (1863- 

1919). 334 . , 

Lespinasse, Julie-Jeanne-£l6onore de 
(1732-1776), 184, 185 
Lesueur, Jean-Frangois (i760“i837), 
205, 220, 313 

Levasseur, Nicholas (1791-1871), 147, 
149, 210, 235, 237, 246, 249 
Levasseur, Rosalie (1749-1826), 74, 185 
Levi, Hermann (1839-1900), 252, 282 
Lewis, Matthew Gregory (“Monk”) 
(1775-1818), 304 

Lewisohn Stadium (New York), 422 
Lexington Theater (New York), 149, 
245= 3 '2, 386, 415, 417 
Liadov, Anatol Konstantinovich (1855- 

.1914), 347 , . ^ 

Liebestraum, No. 3 (Liszt), 306 
Liebesverbot, Das (Warner), 252, 254, 327 
Life for the Tsar, A (^Glinka), 325, 327, 
.328, 329, 330 

Life of Richard fVagner, The (Newman), 
271 

Lind, Jenny (Goldschmidt) (1820- 
1887), I22~i23‘ 158-159, 160, 168, 
169, 172, 213, 236, 241, 244, 360 
Linda di Chamounix (Donizetti), 176 
“0 luce di quest' anima," 176 
List, Emanuel (1891- ), 426 
Liszt, Cosima; see Wagner, Cosima 
(Liszt) 

Liszt, Franz (1811-1886), 156, 164, 
202-203, 222, 225, 243, 259, 261, 
267, 271, 321, 326, 327, 328, 348, 

413* 419^ 430, 448 ^ 

Liebestraum, No. 3, 306 
rhapsodies {Rapsodies hongroises), 448 
Little Theater (Leningrad), 458 
Litvinne, F€lia (Litvinova) (1861- 
1936), 247, 380 

Ljungberg, Gota (1893- ), 422, 425, 
480 

Locke, Matthew (1632?-! 677), 32, 358 
incidental music for Macbeth^ 358 
Locle, Camille du (1823-1903), 294, 

296, 378, 378 

Lodoiska (Cherubini), 204 
Lodoletta (Mascagni), 394, 408 
Lohengrin (Wagner), 74, 123, 126, 13 1, 
243 j 253, 257, 261-265, 266, 273, 
279, 281, 284, 309, 332 
prelude, 261, 265, 284 
Bridal Chorus, 265 
prelude to Act III, 265 
Loy Here the Gentle Lark (Bishop), 132, 167 


Lombardi alia prima crociata, I (Verdi), 
357, 380 

Long, John Luther (1861-1927), 405, 
406 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (1807- 
1882), 308 

Lortzing, Gustav Albert (1801-1851), 

131 

Czar und 13 1 

Hans Sachs y 131 

Loti, Pierre (Louis-Marie-Julien Viaud) 
(1850-1923), 479 

Louis VI, King of France (1078-1137), 
126 


Louis XIII, King of France (1601- 

1643). 49. 367 

Louis XIV, King of France (1638— 

1715). 9,49. 50.51.52.54.58 

Louis XV, King of France (1710-1774), 

44. 55. 58. 59. 

Louis XVI, King of France (1754- 

1793). 72, 183 

Louis XVIII, King of France (1755- 
1824), 185, 210, 21 1 


Louis-Philippe, King of France (1773- 
1850), 221, 362 

Louise (dc Mercoeur), wife of Henri III, 


King of France, 52 
Louise (Charpentier), 417, 439-442 
^^Depuis lejour," 440 
Louise (movie), 441 
Louys, Pierre (1870-1925), 413, 464 
Love's Labour^ s Lost (Shakespeare), 99 
Low, Seth (1850-1916), 283 
Luca, Giuseppe de (1876- ), 94, loi, 
132, 140, 164, 176, 213, 245, 290, 312, 

353. 361 , 374. 377. 394. 400, 406, 409. 


41 1, 414, 439, 451 

Lucca, Pauline (1841-1908), 94, 238, 
246, 247, 299-300, 315, 333, 358 
Lucia, Fernando de (1860-1925), 396 
Lucia di Lammermoor (Donizetti), 139, 
144, 164, 167, 168, 169-171, 172, 


174, 179 

^^Regnava nel silenzio," 1 70 
^^Quando rapita in estasi," 170 
poco a me ricoverOy" 170 
Sextet: ^^Chi mifrenay" 170 
“Mad Scene,” 139, 164, 170-171 
Lucile (Gr6try), 183 

“ 0 ^ peut-on etre mieux qu'au sein de la 
famille?" 183 

Lucio Manlio (Alessandro Scarlatti), 19 
Lucky Strikes (cigarettes), 315 
Lucrezia Borgia (Donizetti), i68-i6g 
brindisiy 168 

Ludikar, Pavel (1882- ), 98, 361 
Ludwig II, King of Bavaria (1845- 
188^, 267, 272, 274, 282 
Luisa Miller (Verdi), 165, 360-361, 368, 

369 

overture, 361 
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Lully, Jean-Baptiste (1632-1687), 49- 
54, 56, 57, 58, 61, 64, 66, 201, 428 

j4.lc€SiSj 

Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Le (incidental 
music), 50, 428 
Cadmus et Hermione, 5 1 ^ 

Maridge force, Le (incidental music). 


50 

Pourceaugnac (incidental music), 50 
Roland, 54 

Lulu (Berg), 466, 467 
suite from, 467 

Lussan, Zaie de (1863-?), 94, 103, 300, 
386, 395 

Lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Die (Nico- 
lai), 1 31 


overture, 131 

Lyceum Theater (London), 366 
Lyric Theater (Hammersmith, Lon-, 
don), 42 

Lyrical Drama, The (Edwards), 8 


McCormack, John (1884- ), 170, 318, 

368, 403 " 404 ) 474 
McFaddcn, Dorothy, 349 
McGuffoy, William Holmes (i8oo- 
1873)^ 477 ^ 

Macbeth (Bloch), 358 
Macbeth (Ch 61 ard), 358 
Macbeth (Shakespeare), 87, 358 
Macbeth, incidental music for (Locke), 
358 

Macbeth (Verdi), 358 -“ 359 > 3^0, 361, 371 
Macbeth, Florence (1891- ) , 3 1 7 

Machiavelli, Niccold di Bernardo (1469- 
1527), 48r 

Macnez, Umberto, 198 
Madam Butterfly (John Luther Long), 
405 

Madama Butterfly (Puccini), 399, 404- 
406, 41 1, 426, 435 
bel di, vedremo^"' 405 
Madame Sans-Gene (Giordano), 412 
Madeleine (Herbert), 475 
Maestri cantori, 1 ; see Wagner: Die 
Meis ter singer 

Maeterlinck, Maurice (1862- ), 415, 
442, 461 

Maffci, Andrea, 359 
Maguenat, Alfred, 312, 462 
Mahagonny (Weill), 468 
‘‘Alabama Song,” 468 
Mahler, Gustav (1860-1911), 98, ii2, 
270, 292, 353, 447, 465 
Maison, Rcn6 (1895-- ), 76, 113, 322- 

323 

Maledizione, La; see Verdi: Rigoletto 
Malheurs d^Orphee, Les (Milhaud), 463 
Malibran, Maria Felicita (Garcia) 
(1808-1836), 90, 97, 1 13, 140, 141, 

H5, 158, 1597 234 
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Malipiero, G. Francesco (1882- ), 7, 
460 

Orfeide, V, 460 

Mallarm6, Stephane (1842-1898), 442 
Mandragola, La (Castelnuovo-Tedesco) , 
461 

Mandragola, La (Machiavelli), 461 
Manelli, Francesco (i595?-i670?), 8, ii 
Andromeda, 8, ii 

Manfred ovcvtUYC (Schumann), 123 
Manhattan Opera House (New York), 
98, 148, 164, 198, 224, 253, 260, 364, 
388, 374, 381, 385, 391-392, 412, 422, 
^424, 433, 438, 437, 438, 441, 443 
Manon (Massenet), 297, 322, 399, 431, 
432, 433-435, 438, 437 
“L<? Reve/^ 437 
Manon Lescaut (Auber), 433 
Manon Lescaut (Puccini), 398-400, 41 1, 

^434-435 

Donna non vida mai^^ 399 
“Z^2 Prigionid"^ (Intermezzo), 399 
Mantelli, Eugenia (i860?-?), 103, 174- 
175,239,263,322,380,384 
Man Without a Country, The (Damrosch), 


Manzoni, Alessandro (1785-1873), 379 
Maometto II (Rossini), 147 
Mapleson, James Henry (“Colonel”) 
(1830-1901), 174-175, 207, 262, 299, 
307, 308, 366, 373, 381, 412 
Mapleson Memoirs, The (James Henry 
Mapleson), 1 74-1 75 ' 

Marchesi, Mathilde de Castrone (1826- 
1913), 281 

Marchi, Emilio de, 374 
Marconi (tenor, 19th century), 384 
Marcoux, Vanni (1879- ), 439 
Mardones, Jos6 (1869-1932), 164, 213, 
243, 358, 380 

Maretzek, Max (1821-1897), 253, 366 
Margaret of Savoy, Duchess of Man- 
tua, Regent of Portugal, 7 
Maria di Rohan (Donizetti), 1 79 
Mariage de Figaro, Le (Beaumarchais), 


90, 91 

Mariage force, Le (Moli^re), incidental 
music by Lully, 50 

Maria Theresa, Empress of Austria 
(1717-1780), 39, 67, 87, 103-104 

Maria Theresa, Queen of France 
(1638-1683), 9, 50 

Maria Theresa of Sardinia, Queen of 
France (wife of Charles X), 185 

Marie Antoinette, Queen of France 
(1755-1793), 72, 73, 77-78, 182, 183, 
185 

Marie Leezinska, Queen of France 
(1703-1768), 59 

Mariette, Auguste-Edouard (Bey) 
(1821-1881), 378 
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inetti, Filippo Tommaso (1876- ), 

I 

,0, Cavaliere di Candia (Giovanni 
atteo) (r8io-“i8B3), 103, i6<>"i6i, 
3, 169, 173, 176, i'78, 236, 1238, 249, 
3 . 3 ^ 3 . 3 ^ 6 , 373 ^ ^ 

0, Queena (1896- ), 247 

borough, Charles Spriictn*. Duke 
(1706-1758), 43 

borough, John Churchill, Duke of 

150-1722), 38, 39 

oontcl, Jt-an-Franjois ( 1 723-1799), 

183, 203 

■a^/fCoKol), 337-338 
■agi (Mussorgsky) 337- 338 
chner, Heinrich (1795 -t 861), <^7, 
23, 13?. * 3 ». ‘ 54 , i 9 .i 

ns Heiling^ 1 30 

npier und dii Jildin^ D^, 130 

npyfy Def\ 130 

nUaisi (Rouget de lisle), 188, 358 
h, Lucy Isabelle, 374 
i; see Flotow: Martha 
ens, F*r€denck Herman (1874 * 

!2), 309-3 ‘O 

la (kiotow), 1 31 ”"132, 1 71 
e Last Rose of Surmner^ 131 
Cappariy*'* 131 

in, Kiccardo (1879- ), 380, 390, 

b 477 * ' * 

indli, Giovanni (1885- ), 128, 

t. 247. ^50 , 3 ‘8. 322 . 353, 358, 366, 
t. 377 . 380, 385, 402, 400, 407, 412, 

1. 4 ‘ 4 . 4 ‘ 7 . 45 ‘ ^ 

ini, Nino (igofj- ), 17S 
in y Solar, Vicente (1754 1810), 
95 

are di Dtarta, 95 

3 Casa RarOy 92 

, Karl, (i 8 ifj-i 8 a:p, 42 

insky 1 ‘heatrr (St. Petersburg), 

.. 33 ‘. 332, 338. 338 339 

nello; see Aul>er: La Miielte de 

tici 

agni, Pietro (1863- ), 334, 391, 

93-395. 397 . 35 j 8 . 399. 408. 4 «<l. 
,11-412, 4 ‘ 3 . 4 ‘ 4 . 4 ' 7 . 428, 437 . 
,61 

ico Fritz, V , 393, 394 

alUria rustiama, 29a, 393, 394 'Sgs, 

398, 397 . 4 “, 4 ‘ 7 . 437 , 438 

ntenne'/,zo, 294 

> 393 i 394 

^etta, 394, 408 

scherey 393 

lere, Le (Mascagni), 393 

li, Angelo (3844- 1926), 379 

mbally ICirt; see Verdi: (In Idailo in 

chera 


idieriy / (Verdi), 360 
iiy Kdith (1892- ' ), 413, 426 
in F (Cherubini), 203', 210 


Massenet » J ules- Emile-Fred^rir ( 1 842 - 
1912), '158, 303, 319. :d:i, 

43 * “ 439 r 44 'h 476 
Dtm Quu’hoitey 436, 439 
Plsdarmtmdey 435 
IIMkiiade,, 425, 433 
'Dttiim tiigjtsi-ef 433 
Jongleur de Saite Ihimey !,ey 43b, 43II 
Mammy 297, 322. 300, 43 L 43:i " 
435. 43b, 437 
RiveJ 437 

J^dvmraisey /.<i» 43b, 437 438 
Pofirait de Manm, /<•, 4*pi 
Rot de Lahmey /,e, 433 

de man avemrj 433 
Saphoy 3t»3» 437 
lhaiSy 432, 43b 
A / idtSatum » 4 32 
Werthefy 43b' 437, 43H 

**Pt»ur^piin mas reinliet/** 437 

Materna, Amalie (18451' Hiill), 23II. 

24b, 249, 2 7ti. 28i», 282 
Mathis det Maltr (IbiHlettuth), Syin* 
phony from, 488 

Matnmamo segteku !l {VstummA)* 24. 
13^ 

Mattfeld, Julius (1893 ), 4*»b 

Mattfeld, Marie (t8|o‘ 1027), 393, 407 
Mattheson, Johann ( 1 Ml j 1 7114) , *111, 38 
Mnuenauer, Margarrte (illlit ■ ), 711, 
94, 1 13, 213, 243, 244, 2^9 270. 3'; 2, 

^ :i 74 , 377 . 447 

Maubuurg, Jeanne (<879 ), H|li, 'pib 

Maurel, Victor (t848 19231, 94, ctll, 
'<^.38, 239, 290, 282, 310, ;i 72, 37tj. 3lh», 
384, 38:1 38b, 3IJ3, 433 
Mavrtj (.Stravinsky), 437 
May Pt'tghi (Rim. 9 ky*Kt.raakov), 343 34t» 
Mayr, Jtihaim Sjiiiun (t 7tr| 1843), 207 

AledeUy 2ti7 

Ma/arin, Jules, Cartlinal (ibou lObn, 
% 49 , 3 ^) 

Ma/,*inn, Marietie, 2M1, 3841, 424 44', 
Maz/.tH-chi, Dtituruit't» (i3<r4 |t» 

Meacier, Cirorge (j 8H8 ), u»t, im?, 

447 

Memme far Memure CShak«|Mrarr), 34 
Mr<’ca ’iVtuple (New VoikJ, 343 
Medea (Mayi), 2fr/ 

Medenn malgjMuSy Le {<k«tnmll, 3**4 
MMettu mahirilmy l,e (Mt.ilid’r|, 3*34 
MMee (Cherubini), 203, 203 207, 211, 
2t2 

overture, 20b 

MediUy i ( L* tau av.illo), 3<i7 
Medici, Cathriine dr', Qurrn id 
Friince (t^tCf 1389), 40 
Medici, Ferdinand tie', t irand Duke of 
lim'any ( 1 349 iMaj), 4 
Medici, Ferdinando de* {tMr| 1713), 
19 20, ‘pj 
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Medici, Giovan Gastone de’ (1671- 
1737), 30 

Medici, Maria de’ (1573-1642), 4 
Mefistojele (Boito), 382, 389-390 
Mehiil, Etienne-Nicolas (1763-1817), 
1 19, 187-192, 193, 194, 202, 205, 
210 

Ariodant, 191 
Chant du depart, 188 
Cora, i8g 

Jeme Henri, Le, 190 

Chasse dujeune Henri, La, 190 
Joseph, 119-120, 191, 201 
overture, 191 
‘ ‘ Champs paternels! ” 1 9 1 
^*'Vainement, Pharaon,** 191 
prelude to Act II, igi 
Melidore et Phrosine, 189 
Meilhac, Henri (1832-1897), 294-295, 
300, 433 > 434 
Meisle, Kathryn, 380 
Meisslinger, Louise, 280 
Ad eister singer. Die (Wagner), 83, 123, 
126, 1 31, 217, 261, 265, 267, 270- 
274, 279, 281,387 
overture, 271, 272 

^•■Wahn! Wahnro.^<A 

March of the Meistersinger, 274 
Dance of the Apprentices, 274 
Preislied, 271, 273 
quintet, 273-274 
Meitschik, Anna, 392 
Melani, Francesco (1628-?), u, 50 
Melba, Nellie (Nellie Mitchell Arm- 
strong) (1861-1931), 14.0, 145, 169, 
224, 239, 281 , 296, 3 1 7, 364, 368, 380, 
385. 396, 402 

Melchior, Lauritz (1890- ), 260, 270, 

280, 284 

Melidore et Phrosine (M^hul), 189 
Memoir es (Berlioz), 226 
Memoirs (Da Ponte), 91, 94—95 
Memoirs of an American Prima Donna 
(Kellogg), 179 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix (1809- 
1847), 122, 151, 173, 208, 215, 236, 
297, 313,428 

Symphony, A minor (“Scotch”), 151 
Mend^s, Catulle (1841-1909), 396 
Menotti, Gian-Carlo (19U- ), 480- 
481 

Amelia Goes to the Ball, 480 
Old Maid and the Thief, The, 480-481 
Mercadante, Giuseppe Saverio Raf- 
facllo (i795?-i87o), 154, 359-360 
Mercury 'I’heatcr (New York), 482 
M6ric-Lalandc, Hcnricttc-Cl^mentine 
(1798-1867), 157, 168 
M^rim^c, Prosper (1803-1870), 196, 

294, 300 


Merrymount (Hanson), 480 
Merry Wives of Windsor, The (Shakes- 
peare), 385 

M6ry, Joseph (1798-1866), 376 
Messager,Andre-Gharles-Prosper (i 853- 
,,1929), 443 
Messiah (Handel), 46 
Metastasio (Pietro Trapassi) (1698- 
1782), 40, 43, 46, 62, 63-65, 66, 67, 
69, 70, 77, 85, 90, 101, 203 
Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate 
Company (New York), 422 
Metropolitan Opera Association, 72, 
484 

Metropolitan Opera Company (New 
York), 23, 197, 377 

Metropolitan Opera House (New York), 
75. 76, 78, 94, 97. 98. 1 01, 103, 1 12, 

1 13. 123, 125, 128, 129, 132, 138, 139, 
145. 150. 159. 162, 164, 168, 169, 172, 
>73-174. 176, 178, 194. 198, 209, 213, 
214. 224, 231, 236, 239, 243-244, 245. 
247. 249-250. 253. 256, 257, 260, 262, 
263, 270, 274, 280, 281 , 283, 290, 297, 
299. 300, 301, 308, 309, 310-311, 312, 
3>3. 3>5. 316, 317, 318-320, 322, 336, 
340, 34 >- 342 , 343 . 347 . 348 - 349 . 35 >. 
353 . 358. 361. 383-364. 366, 368, 372- 
373 . 374-375. 377 . 379-380, 384-385. 
386, 387. 390. 39 > . 392, 394 . 395 . 396 . 
397. 400, 401-402, 403-404, 406, 407, 
408-409, 4n, 412, 413, 414, 415, 416, 
41 7, 422, 425, 426, 429, 433, 434, 437, 
438. 439 . 441. 443 . 447 . 448 . 450 , 451. 
452. 453 . 456. 458, 459 . 461. 462, 469, 
473 . 474 . 475. 476-477. 478, 479 . 480, 
481, 483-484 

Metropolitan Opera: 188^1939, The (Ko- 
lodin), 250, 409 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo (Jakob Liebmann 
Beer) (1791-1864), 64, 109, 119, 
123, 126, 130, 131, 133, 134, 144. 
146. 152, 153, 154, 155, 173, 211, 
214, 217, 226, 231-249, 251, 252, 

253. 254-255. 279. 304. 317. 332. 

352. 355. 370, 376, 377 . 392. 402, 
428, 433 . 456 
Africaine, U, 231, 245-248 
“(5 Paradis" 247-248 
*'^Conduisez-‘moi vers ce navire,^^ 248 
Adamastor, roi des vaguesj’* 248 
“tSur mes genoux, fils du soleil,^^ 248 
“(3 transports, S douce extase,*' 248 
Africana, U; see V Africaine 
Afrikanerin, Die; see U Africaine 
Crociato in Egitto, II, 146, 233-234, 248 
Dinorah; see Le Pardon de Ploermel 
I^toile du nord, V, 1 71 , 241, 244 
Id, Id, air cheri,^^ 244 
Feldlager in Schlesien, Der, 241, 244 
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Meyerbeer, G iacomo— (Cen/mwei/) 
Hugmnots^ Les^ 126, 174, 231, 23G“242, 
247, 24a, 377 

'^*'J\'obles Siignmr,s\ saitii!'' 239 ' -24<i» 
beau pars de ia I 'tmrmried' 240 
del/ oit amrez^'iuisd'^ 240, 24B 
Conjuration (oath), 240 
Benedictim des poigmmisj 240 
ballet. Act V, 237 
Pardon de Pionmei^ Le^ 171, 244 
''\Ah! nmi remurds ie irngeP 244 

Ombre legereP 244' 245 

PraphBe, Le, 231, 241 244, 247, 3(i6, 

377 

Coronation March, 242 “243 
Skaters' Quadrille, 243 
*^Ad rws^ ad saiutarem und&mP 243 
mon Jihp 243 
dtmnezP 243 
priins de Baaip 243 
Robert le diahle, 146, 231, 234 236, 
23a, 241, 242, 247, 24H 
Bertram's inv«K*ation, 236 
Robert^ tni que f aimed'' 236 
Semiramtde rkomeiuta^ 233 
UgtmoUiy Gli; see l.es Huguenots 
Mierzwimki, Ladwlaus (iBfjO 1909), 
174 

Migrum (XhomM), 295, 314-316, 317, 
322 

‘*CWi«iV-tM te pavsP 314 
cntn\('te (K‘i'^t>tte), 315 
^^Jesuis 1 itaniad* 314 315 
Mikhail Pavlovich, Grand Duke (19th 
century), 327 

Milanov, Zinka (1906 ), 96, 372 

Mildrr-Hau|)tmann, Pauline Anna 
(1765 1H38), 113, 207 
Milluiud, Darius (1H92 ), 463 

Chris top he Colamby 41)3 
Malheurs dHirphee^ /.cv, 463 
minute operas (H Rnievement dH\urope^ 
Id Abandon l*a DHiverame 

de 1 hesee)^ 463 

Orestiia {Agamemnon^ I,es idmephore$\ 
l^s Pluminide^)^ 463 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent (1892 ), 

478 

Milton, John (i 60S 1674), 10, 212, 33B 
Milton (Spontini), 212 
minute opera* {Id Enlhement d'Kurope, 
Id Abandon d'^Armne^ La DMtverame de 
I'hesle) (Milhaud), 463 
Miolan-Clarvalho, Marie-C.laroUnr-Erlix 
(1827-1895), 196, 307, 310, 3u, 373 
Mirahella (buss, 19th eentuiy), f;|8, 3^)0 
Afireiile ((kninod), 3iO»4|i 1, 313 
‘ ‘ // irondeile ieg?red' 3 1 0 
Mireio (Mistral), 310 


Missa solennis (Beethtiven), 203 
Mistral, Frederic soi4h !D«® 

Miindaie Eupaiore^ U (Alessaiulru S«'ar- 

latti), 20 

Mlada (Cui, BoroiUti, 

Rim,sky-Korsakt»v never cotiipirtrii) 

AlUtda (Riinskv-K<»rsak<n ), 347 
Aloise (Rossini), 147 
Prayer, 147 
Mojiea, Jose, 457 

Moli^re (Jran-Ba|>tistr Ptw|urlm) (Dri**- 
^^^73). Vd'^ r»G 54» 6;*, iS'f, iflll, 304, 

428 

Molinenti, Ptun|»rti (1852 i<|28). 12 
Aftma (Parker), 475 p/ti 
AIonaster}\ I he (Sia^tc), icrl 
Money-tUnuts, Eram w B. T, Cllariui 
lattyiurr) (1852 1023), 450 
Mongini 0 * 1874), 23t> 

Mtjniuszko, Stanislaw { 1 II 1 <| 1 872), STb 
445^446 
Halkis^ 445 4i][,6 
/Win, 446 

Aionk, I he (Ixwii), 34^ 

Monsigny, Pierre - Alexandre (i72«i 
1817), 182 

Aionteit ht ed 1 CupuieUi^ I (liellitu), ;JI l 
Motuftdair, Michel Pinolet dr {xidAP 

17:57). 54 . r.5 

Montciur//!, lulo (tll 7 ‘, ), 4 i-(, 414 

4 1 ?) 

dei ire re, L\ 415 
Gtovanm Gaiiute%e^ 414 415 
j\oi(e dt ddofamuit La, 414 415 
Mijnteux, Pierre (1875 ), 310 

Mtniteveidi, Ckuuiio (1567 1643), 5 
12 13, 19, 254, 4641 
Adone„ 9 
Ananna^ 7, 

Ineoronazume dt Poppea, L\ 9 
Orjeo^ 6 7, 8, 9 
HUorrm d*( li$%e^ 11 , <) 

Montreastir «|»era trou|*e, 472 
MtK)re, Gleiueiit C tlarkr {ijyii iStr-i'hoi 
MtH*re, Edward t adman (11177 Mfi?,), 
323, 31*4, 407 

MtKU'r, C ira<*r ( t «|< h ) . 3 « 2 , 4 1 3 , 4 3 1 

Moore, VVdliam, 143 
Morlacrhi, Frant'rsi'u (17114 ^841), f ’fo 
Morse, Samuel Eitilry Brreur (179$ 
1872), (jt 

Moscona, Nit'tila, 384* 

AioOe tn Egttto (Roxsiiu), 143 144, 147 
Prayer, 144, 147 
Mott, DtK tor, 174 
Motteux, Peter {f 1718), 35 
Mottl, Eelix (1850 1911), 194, 

Mount Ii<lg4-tiiidie, Rhduirti, Ivafl of 

(«7t>4 ill;)'!), a:l4 
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Mozart, Leopold (1719-1787), 89 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus (1756- 
1791), 18, 23, 24, 33, 51, 64, 81, 
83-105, 107, 1 12, 1 14, 1 18, 129, 
i 33 » i 34 > 135. i 37 » 142, 14S, 

151, 152, 153. 163, 165, 184, 191, 
204, 206, 254, 313, 325, 340, 349, 
350, 416, 418, 425, 427, 428, 446, 

456, 472 

Bastien und Bastienne, 85, 165 
Clemenza di Tito^ La, 86, 1 01— 102 
Cost Jan tutte, 99-101, 102, 425 
Don Giovanni, 83, 85, 92, 95-98, 99, 
102, 1 12, 1 18, 142, 2i 6, 254 
overture, 96 

Madamina, il caialogo,^’ 96 
ci darem la mano,"'* 96 
“7/ mio tesoro,^^ 97 
minuet, 97 

Entjuhrung aiis dem Serail, Die, 8i, 87— 
89, loi, 134, 355 

Mortem alter Arten,^' 88-89, 115 
Chorus of Janissaries, 89 
Idomeneo, R} di Creta, 85-86 
Nozze di Figaro, Le, 85, 90-94, 95, 96, 
98-99, loi, 102, 1 12, 137, 138, 
373, 387, 425, 427 
overture, 93 

vuol bailare^J 93 
^^NonpiiX andrai,^^ 93 
“Fbi che sapeUP 93 
^^Deh vieni, non tar dor, 93 
Re Pastore, II, 85 

^^Damerh, sarh cosiante,^^ 85 
Requiem, 23, 102, 105, 163 
Schauspieldirektor, Der, 10 1, 165 
Symphony, C major (‘‘Jupiter”), 
Z^^berjidie, Die, 85, 88, 92, lOi, 102— 
105, 1 1 4, 125, 204, 220, 254, 284, 
328, 350, 355, 367, 429 
overture, 104 
“0 Isis und Osiris, 104 
“7n diesen heiVgen Hallen,^^ 104 
hdlle Rache,^^ 104 

“i?€z Mdnnern, welche Liebe Jiihlen,^^ 
104 

Mozart and Salieri (Rimsky-Korsakov), 
349 

MiiUer, Maria, 343, 372, 380, 447, 448, 
459 

Muelte de Portici, La (Auber), 88, 149, 
196, 235 

Muratore, Lucien (1878- ), 312, 323 

Murger, Henri (1822-1861), 400, 440 

Murska, lima di (1835-1889), 103, 159, 
236, 256 

Music and Bad Manners (Van Vechten), 
300-301 

musikalisches Opjer, Das (Bach), 16 

Musset, Louis-Charles- Alfred de (1810- 
1857), 292, 398 


Mussorgsky, Modest Petrovich (1838— 

1881), 83, 84, 326, 330, 331, 334, 

335, 337-344, 347, 447, 452, 47^ 
Boris Godunov, 83, 336, 338-342, 343, 

351,454 

Fair at Sorockintzyy The, 342-343 
Khovantchina, 342, 343-344 
Marriage, 337-338 
Night on Bald Mountain, A, 343 
Pictures from an Exhibition, 337 
Salammbd, 337 

Mutual Broadcasting System, 1 02 
Muzio, Claudia (1892-1936), 353, 380, 

403, 409, 412 

Muzio Scevola (Handel with others), 38 
My Reminiscences (Arditi), 307 
Mysthres dlsis, Les; see Mozart: Die 
Zauberjldte 

NBC (National Broadcasting Company), 
286, 481 

Nabucco; see Verdi: Nabucodonosor 
Nabucodonosor (Nabucco) (Verdi), 356, 
357 

Naldi, Giuseppe (1770-1820), 102 
Nannetti (bass, 19th century), 390 
Nantier-Didiee, Constance-Betsy-Rosa- 
bella (1831-1867), 307, 373 
Napoleon I, Emperor of the French 
(^1769-1821), 79, no, 1 17, 122, 161, 
183, 185, 186, 190, 193, 209,211,214, 
355, 412, 445 

Napoleon III, Emperor of the French 
G808-1873), 198, 226, 317, 372 
Napravnik, Eduard Franzevich (1839— 
1916), 338, 347 

National Academy of Design, 472 
National Broadcasting Company, 286, 
481 

National Theater (New York), 138 
National Theater (Prague), 446 
Natoma (Herbert), 474“475 
Dagger Dance, 475 
Natoma’ s Spring Song, 4'75 
Naudin, Emilio (1823-1890), 246 
Naughty Marietta (Herbert), 374 
“Italian Street Song,” 374 
Nav^, Fran (1865- }, 194 
Navarraise, La (Massenet), 436, 437-438 
Nero (Handel), 30 
Nero (Reiser), 30 
Nerone (Boito), 389 
Neuendorff, Adolf (1843—1897), 262 
Neues vom Tage (Hindemith), 167, 467 
Neumann, Angelo (1838-1910), 279 
283 

New Amsterdam Theater (New York), 
349, 354 

Newcastle, Thomas Pelham-HoUes, 
Duke of (1693-1768), 37 
Newman, Ernest (1868- ), 264, 271, 
420, 423 
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Newmarch, Rosa (JeafFreson) (1857- 

1940). 343-344. 

New Pkilharmonic Society (London), 
222 

New Theater (New York), 197, 437 
JVew Tork Herald Tribune, 482 
New Tork Tribune, 351 
Niblo’s Garden (New York), 132, 140, 
.169, 243, 473 

Nicholas I, Tsar of Russia (1796—1855), 

179. 327 

Nicholas II, Tsar of Russia (1868-1918), 

350 

Nicolai, Carl Otto Ehrenfried (1810- 
1849). 1 31 

Lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Die, 131 
overture, 131 

Nicolini (Ernest Nicolas) (1834-1898), 
262, 379 

Nicolini (Nicolino Grimaldi) (1673-?), 

36 

Niemann, Albert (1831-1917), 214, 249, 
259, 270, 276, 279, 280 
Night Before Christmas, The (Moore), 9 1 
Nightingale, The (Alabiev), 156, 326 
Night on Bald Mountain, A (Mussorgsky), 
343 

Nilsson, Christine (1843-1921), 97, 141, 
236, 239, 246, 262, 307, 308, 315, 316, 

366, 367, 390 > 391 

Nina, ou La Folle par amour (Dalayrac), 
1 71 

Ninette h la cour (Duni), 182 

Noces villageoises, Les (Stravinsky), 457 

Nocturnes (Whistler), 444 

Noe (Hal^vy — completed by Bizet), 291 

No for an Answer (Blitzstein), 483 

Nonne sanglante. La (Gounod), 304 

Nordica, Lillian (Lilly Norton) (1857- 

1914), 94, 98, 239, 247, 263, 270, 281, 

309, 380, 391, 392 

Norena, Eide (Kaja Hansen Eide), 312 
Norma (Bellini), 160-162 
overture, 161 
Casta diva, 161-162 
Notre Dame de Paris (Fry), 473 
Notre Dame de Paris (Victor Hugo), 473 
Notte di Zoraima, La (Montemezzi), 414- 

415 

Nourrit, Adolphe (1802-1839), 146, 

i47i i49> 172, 210, 235, 237, 241, 249 
Novara, Franco (Nash), 308, 300, 301 
Novello, Ivor (1893- ), 172 
Keep the Home Fires Burning, 172 
Noverre, Jean-Georges (1727-1810), 
67-68 

Novotna, Jarmila, 94, 98, 434, 447, 477 
Mozze di Figaro, Le (Mozart), 85, 90-94, 
95. 96, 98-99. loi. 102, iiQ, 137, 
138, 373. 387.425. 427 

overture, 93 

vuol ballaref 93 


Nozzc di Figaro, Le (Mozart) — {Continued^ 
*’^Non piu andrai^'* 93 
"Fbz che sapete,^^ 93 
^^Deh vieni, non tardar^^ 93 

Ober, Margarete (1885- ), 366, 380, 

426 

Ober on, or The Elf Kin^s Oath (Weber), 
126-128 
overture, 128 

“Ocean, thou mighty monster,” 128 
Oberto, conte di Bonifacio (Verdi), 355, 356 
Obin, Louis-Henri, 246 
Occhiolini (soprano, 19th century), 402 
Odysseus Heimkehr (Bungert), 287 
Oedipus Rex (Stravinsk^Oj 457 
Offenbach, Jacques (1819-1880), 118, 
148, 190, 197-1993 289, 317, 318, 
428 

Contes d" Hoffmann, Les, 118, 198-199 
Barcarolle, 199 
“Doll’s Song,” 1 99 
Gaite parisienne, 198 
Of Mice and Men (Steinbeck), 483 
Old Maid and the Thief, The (Menotti), 
480-481 

Olitzka, Rosa (1873— ), 103 
Olszewska, Maria (1892- ), 380, 425, 

426 

Olympias (mother of Alexander the 
Great) (?-3i6 b.c.), 214 
Olympic Hymn (Richard Strauss), 205, 

427 

Olympic (Spontini), 121, 2 14-2 15 
Onegin, Sigrid (1891— ), 270, 380, 428 
O’Neill, Eugene (1888- ), 479 
Op6ra (Paris), 55, 73, 76, 79, 130, 146, 
147, 149, 150,173, 185, 187,211,221, 
224, 226, 231, 234, 237, 241, 246, 249, 
2593 3033 3043 307 » 31 13 3143 3153 316, 
321-322, 370, 376, 377, 379, 396, 462; 
j^^also: AcademieRoyale de Musique 
Opera (Dent), 467 

Opera-Comique (Paris), 59, io8, 172, 
186, 194, 196, 198, 221, 223, 244, 290, 
2943 295, 296, 31 1, 318, 319, 433-434» 
4353 44O3 441 3 442, 462 
“Opera of the Nobility,” 43 
Oper und Drama (Wagner), 240, 264 
Opitz, Martin (1597-1639), 27 
Oracolo, V (Leoni), 398 
Oratorio Society of New York, 283 
Oresteia (Aeschylus), 463 
Oresteia {^Agamemnon, Les Choephores, Les 
Eumenides) (Milhaud), 463 
Orfeide, V (Malipiero), 460 
Orfeo (Monteverdi), 6-7, 8, 9 
Orfeo (Rossi), 49-50 
Orfeo ed Euridice (Gluck), 47, 61, 62, 68- 
69. 70. 71. 72. 74. 75-76. 78, 80, 
83. 152. 395. 396 

chorus of furies, 69 
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Orfeo ed Euridice (Gluck) — (Continued) 
dance of furies, 69 
“Dance of the Happy Shades,” 69 
^^Che farh senza Euridice, 69 
Orphee et Eurydice (Gluck), 74, 75, 76 
perdu mon Eurydice,^* 75 
Ostrovsky, Alexander (1823-1886), 333, 
346 

Otello (Rossini), 133, 1 40-1 41, 142, 382 
Otello (Verdi), 141, 365, 371, 382-385, 
386, 387, 391, 404, 431 
love duet (Act I), 383 
“Oath” duet (Act II), 383 
duet (Otello and Desdemona) (Act 
HI), 383 

‘^Salce, soled’ (‘‘WUlow Song”), 3^4 
"'Ave Maria’’ 384 
Othello (Shakespeare), 382 
Otto mese in due ore (Donizetti), 166 
Ottone (Handel), 39 

Ouida (Louise de la Ram6e) (1840- 
190S), 394 

Our Town (Wilder), 483 
Ovid (Publius Ovidius Naso) (43 b.c,- 
A.D. 18), 10 

Oxford University Press, 42 

Pabst, G. W., 42 
Pacific 231 (Honegpr), 463-464 
Pacini, Giovanni (1796-1867), 64 
Temistocle, 64 

Paer, Ferdinando (1771-1839), 108 
Eleonora, 108 

Pagliacci (Leoncavallo), 169, 292, 309, 

395-397, 41 1 

prologue, 396 
^^Vesti la giubba,” 397 
Paine, John Knowles (1839-1906), 473 
Azara, 473 

Paisiello, Giovanni (1740-1816), 64, 90, 
135, 137, 152, 203, 325, 472 
Barbiere di Siviglia, II, 90, 137, 472 
Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi da (1525?- 
1594), 3, 4, 203, 210, 460 
Palmo’s Opera House (New York), 145, 
164, 358 

Paltrinieri, Giordano, 374 
Pamela (Richardson), 77 
Panizza, Ettore (1875- ), 76 

Pantaleoni, Romilda, 384 
Papi, Gennaro (1886- ), 377, 409 
Pappenheim, Eugenia, 253, 256, 279 
Pardon de Ploermel, Le (Dinorak) (Meyer- 
beer), 1 71, 244 

^^Ahl mon remords te venge,” 244 
Ombre leghe,” 244-245 
Parepa-Rosa, Euphrosyne (1836-1874), 

239 

Paria (Moniuszko), 446 
P oxide ed Elena (Gluck) 72 
“0 del mio dolce ardor,’ 72 


Park Theater (New York), 94, loi, 140, 
236, 316, 357 

Parker, Henry Taylor (1867-1 934), 474 
Parker, Horatio Willi ^ (1863-1919), 

475-476 . 

Hora Komssima, 475 
Mona, 475-476 

Parma, Philip, Duke of (i8th century) 
182 

Pctrsifal (Wagner), 252, 254, 256, 258, 
261, 266, 267, 272, 281-285, 350 
prelude, 284 
Good Friday Spell, 284 
Part du diable, Le (Auber), 45 
Pasta, Giuditta (1798-1865), 141, 145, 
158, 160, 167, 207 

Paton, Maiy Anne (Mrs. Joseph Wood) 
(1802-1864), 94, 128, 236 
Patti, Adelina (Baroness Cederstrom) 
(1843-1919), 97 , I 39 » 145, 158, 159, 
169, 175, 178, 238, 239, 246, 282, 31 1, 
312, 318, 326, 333, 358, 368, 379 
Patti, Salvatore, 358 
Paul I, Tsar of Russia (1754-1801), 87 
Pauly, Rose (1905?- ), 30L 4^2, 425 
Pavlova, Anna (1886-1931), 149 
Payne, John Howard (1791-1852), 167, 
194 

Pecheurs de perles, Les (Bizet), 290-29 
292 

PedreU, Felipe (1841-1922), 449-450 
Celestina, La, 450 
Comte Arnau, El, 450 
Pirineos, Los, 449 

Pedro the Cruel, King of Castile (i 334 ~ 

1389), 173 

Pelissier, Victor, 472 
Edwin and Angelina, 472 
Pelleas et Melisande (Debussy), 202, 442-^ 
444 , 481 

Pelleas et Melisande (Maeterlinck), 442 
Pellegrin, Abbe (i8th century), 55 
Pepita Jimenez (Albeniz), 450 
Pepoli, Count Carlo, 162 
Pepusch, Johann Christoph (1667- 
1752), 38, 4 L 47 , 453 
Beggar's Opera, The, 36, 47, 453, 471 
Peralta, Frances (?-i 933 ), 

Pergolesi, Giovanni Battista (1710— 
1738), 23-24, 59, 135, 152, 177, 
183, 418 

Serva Padrona, ha, 22-24, 59 
Stabai Mater, 23 

Peri, Jacopo (1561-1633), 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 
12, 27, 32, 53, 84, 398-397, 443 , 
462 

Dafne, 3, 27, 398-397 
Euridice (with Caccini), 3, 4 
Poier, Jean-Alexis (1869- ), 443 
Perrin, Pierre, 51 

Perron, Karl (1858-1928), 422, 424 
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Persian!, Fanny (1812-1867), 140, 159, 
169, 176, 196 

Fertile, Aureliano (1885- ), 403 

Peter Ibbetson (Du Maurier), 478 
Peter Ibbetson (Taylor), 478-479 
Peter I (“the Great”) Tsar of Russia 
(1672-1725), 244 

Peterborough and Monmouth, Charles 
Mordaunt, Earl of (1658-1735), 39 
Peter Schmoll und sein Nachbarn (Weber), 
127 

Petina, lira (191 1- ), 24 
Petipa, Lucien, 259 

Petrarch (Francesco Petrarca) (1304- 

1374). 95 

Petrouchka (Stravinsky), 455, 460 
Petrov, Ossip Afanassievich (1807- 
1878), 330, 339 

Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company 
(also known as Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company), 316, 416, 439, 474 
Philadelphia, exposition of 1876, 275 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Association, 
466 

Philadelphia Grand Opera House, 394- 

395 

Philadelphia Opera Company, 353 
Philadelphia Orchestra, 465 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association, 74 
Philemon et Baucis (Gounod), 313, 395 
Ptiilharmonic Symphony Society of 
New York, 477 

Phiiidor (Frangois - Andr6 Danican) 
(1726-1795), 182 

Philip II, King of Spain (1527-1598), 

377 

Plulip V, King of Spain ( 1 683-1 746), 44 
Phillipps, Adelaide (1833-1882), 363 
Philo, Viola, 380 

Piave, Francesco Maria (1810-1876), 
357. 359. 362, 363, 367. 371 
Piccinni, Niccold (1728-1800), 64, 77, 
79, 81, 186, 212 
Alessandro nelle Indie, 77 
Buona Figliuola, La, 77 
Iphzgenie en Tauride, 79-80 
Poro; see Alessandro nelle Indie 
Roland, 78 

Piccolomini, Marietta (1834—1899), 169, 

367 

Pictures from an Exhibition (Mussorgsky), 

337 

Pierre le grand (Gretry), 187 
Pierrot Lunaire (Schdnberg), 465 
Pietd, Signore (Stradella?), 16 
Pini-Corsi, Antonio (1859-1918), 103, 
386, 407, 416, 475 
Pini di Roma, I (Respighi), 414 
Pinkert, Regina, 364 
Pinza, Ezio (1892- ), 94, 98, 140, 176, 
213. 315. 342, 343. 351. 372, 380, 394, 
414. 415. 459. 477 


Pipe of Desire, The (Converse), 473, 474 
Pique-Dame (Tchaikovsky) ,^352, 353-354 
Pirata, II (Bellini), 154, 157 
“7 m vedrai ^^ 157 
Pirineos, Los (Pedrell), 449 
Pius IX (Giovanni Maria Mastai- 
Ferretti), Pope (1792-1878), 217 
Pizzetti, Ildebrando (1880- ), 459, 
460 

Fra Gherardo, 459 
Pizzi, Emilio (1862—?), 334 
Planche, James Robinson (1796-1880), 
126 

Plangon, Pol-Henri (1854-1914), 103, 
132, 159. 175. 224, 239, 243, 247, 263, 
309. 315. 322, 374, 380, 390, 391, 434, 
437 

Planer, Minna; see Wagner, Minna 
(Planer) 

Plato (427?-347 b.c.), 86, 462 
Platonova, Y. F., 338-339 
Playfair, Sir Nigel (^1874- ), 42 

Poe, Edgar Allan (1809-1849), 118 
Polacco, Giorgio (1875- ), 322, 336, 
400 

Poliuto (Donizetti), 1 71-172 
Pollock, Alice Leal, 477 
Pomone (Cambert), 51 
Pompadour, Jeanne Antoinette Poisson, 
Marquise de (1721-1764), 59 
Ponchielli, Amilcare (1834-1886), 382, 

390-393. 417 

Figliuol prodigo, II, 391 
Gioconda, La, 382, 391-393 
“Fortf di donna,^"" 393 
^^Pescator, qffonda Vesca,^^ 393 
^^Cielo e mar,^' 393 
Dance of the Hours, 391, 393 
^^Suicidio/” 393 
Promessi sposi, /, 391 

Pons, LUy (1905- ), 140, 159, 169, 172, 
176, 3‘5. 319- 35/ 

Ponselle, Carmela (1894- ), 374, 380, 

392 

Ponselle, Rosa (1897— ), 128, 162, 213, 
247, 250, 301, 320, 358, 361, 368, 374, 
375. 377. 380, 392, 412 
Ponte, Lorenzo da (1749-1838), 51, 90— 
91. 94-95. 98, 99. 100, 140, 143, 382, 

472 

“Ponzillo Sisters”; see Ponselle, Carmela 
and Rosa 

Porgy (Heyward), 481 
Porgy and Bess (Gershwin), 481 
“It ain’t necessarily so,” 481 
“I got plenty o’ nuttin’,” 481 
“Summertime,” 481 
Poro (Handel), 43 

Poro (Piccinni); see Piccinni: Alessandro 
nelle Indie 

Porpora, Niccolo (1686-1766), 43, 64 
Portrait de Manon, Le (Massenet), 435 
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Postilion de Longjumeau^ Le (Adam), 197 
Prague opera house, 1 1 9 
Pourceaugnac (Moli^re), incidental music 
by Lully, 50 

Pratella, Francesco Balilla (1880- ), 
460-461 

Aviator e Dro^ L\ 461 
Pravda (Moscow), 458 
Pre aux clercSy Le (Herold), 196, 201 
overture, 196 

Prelude a V Apres-midi d^un Jaune (Debussy), 
442 

Pr6vost d’ Exiles, Antoine - Francois 

(1697-1763), 399, 433, 435 
Priest, Josias (17th century), 33 
Prince Igor (Borodin), 334“337, 454 
overture, 335, 336 
Polovtsian Dances (Act II), 336 
opening march (Act III), 335 
Principles of Art^ The (Collingwood), 289 
Prise de Troie^ La; see Berlioz: Les 
Troyens 

Procris and Cephalus (Araja), 325 
Prodand nevestd (Smetana), 446—447 
overture, 446 
polka (Act I), 446 
‘^Stuttering Song,’’ 446 
furiant (Act II), 446 
“Alone at last,” 446 
Prokofiev, Serge (i%i- ), 457-458 

Amour des trois oranges, L\ 457—458 
march, 458 
scherzo, 458 
Gambler, The, 457 
Giant, The, 457 

Promessi sposi, I (Manzoni), 391 
Promessi sposi, I (Ponchielli), 391 
Pro Musica, 472 

Prophhe, Le (Meyerbeer), 231, 241-244, 

247, 366 

Coronation March, 242-243 
Skaters’ Quadrille, 243 
''^Ad nos, ad salutarem undam,^^ 243 
^^Ah! mon fils,^^ 243 
^^Donnez, donnezf 243 
“0 pritres de Baal,^^ 243 
Provence, Comte de; see Louis XVIII, 
King of France 

Pskovityanka (Rimsky-Korsakov), 345— 

346 

prologue; see Rimsky-Korsakov: Boya- 
rina Vera Sheloga 

Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924), 74, 177, 
201, 39L 393. 394. 395. 397-41 1. 

413. 414. 418, 430. 431, 434-435. 
440. 447. 455. 478 

Bohhne, La, 309, 399, 400-402, 403, 

404, 405. 409, 412, 418 

‘ ‘ Che gelida manina, ”401 
“5* mi chiamano Mimi^^ 401 
Musetta’s Waltz Song, 401 
Mimi’s Farewell, 401 


Puccini, Giacomo — {Continued) 

Edgar, 398 

Fanciulla del West, La, 406-408 
Gianni Schicchi; see II Trittico 
Madama Butterfly, 399, 404-406, 41 1, 
426, 435 

“C/n bel di, vedremo,^^ 405 
Manon Lescaut, 398-400, 41 1, 434-435 
‘^Donna non vida mai^^ 399 
“Z.^1 Prigionied^ (Intermezzo), 399 
Rondine, 1m, 408 
Sum Angelica; see II Trittico 
Tabarro, II; see II Trittico 
Tosca, La, 201 , 399, 400, 402-404, 405 
*‘^Recondita armonia,^'^ 404 
^Wissi d'arte,’’'' 403, 404 
“E lucevan le stelle^^ 404 
Trittico, II, 408-410 
II Tabarro, 408, 409, 410 
Gianni Schicchi, 177, 292, 408, 409, 
410 

“0 mio babbino caroT 410 
Suor Angelica, 408, 409-410 
Turandot, 410-41 1, 418 
Villi, Le, 395, 398, 409, 447 
Puccini (wife of Giacomo), 407 
Puccini Among Friends (Seligman), 410 
Puente, Giuseppe del (?-i895?), 138, 
239, 262, 299, 308, 315, 366, 375, 384, 

391.395 

Pulcinella (Stravinsky), 23 
Purcell, Henry (1658-1695), 33-35, 41, 
83, 453 

Dido and Aeneas, 33-34, 83, 453 
“When I am laid in earth,” 34 
Sefauchds Farewell, 35 
Purcell Society, 33 

Puritani di Scozia, I (Bellini), 154, 162— 
164 

“Mad Scene,” 164 
“Qaz la voce,^^ 164 
“iSon vergin vezzosa,^^ 164 
^^Suoni la tromba^^ 163 
Puritan!^ Quartet, 163-164, 176, 270 
Pushkin, Alexander (1799-1837), 327- 
328, 330. 331. 338, 34L 349? 350. 353. 
457 

Quantz, Johann Joachim (1697-1773), 
21 

Queen’s Theatre (London), 36 
Quinault, Philippe (1635-1688), 51, 64, 
66, 78 

Rabelais, Frangois (i495?-i553). 35. 
420 

Racine, Jcain-Baptiste (1639-1699), 50, 
55. 73 

Radamisto (Handel), 38 

Radio Digest, The, 406 

Raisa, Rosa (1893- ), 250, 386, 41 1, 

417 
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Kh 54I 201 
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■, 590, 44a 
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, Maurice (1875-1937), 427, 455, 

iri 

hhni.t ri ChloS, 455 

'ant ri irs suriiDgis, i,\ 462 

tr^ rxpdgrmir, l.\ 482 

U (tenor^ 19th century), 174 

da Park (Ciiicago), 416 

a:li, Giulia, 75, 238, 395 

<li, Sofia, 75. 395 
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de Saha, La (GoimcKi), 307 
, Albert (1B70 ), 4(»7, 475 
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ud, Maurice (iHtri- i<»33), 98, 198, 
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enz Theater (Munich), 92 
ghi, Ottorino (1879 1938), 413, 
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I7 3 1 G 3 ^ 3 ^ ^ 3 !)fb 433. 

437 

:e, Josephine dc (t 855"-i89i ), 236 


RriiiMo iU Mmsr P^dro, FI (Falla V ..|5i»* 

45 ‘-^ 

Retid»erg, Elbalmh (1B94 ), ti-|, *ii, 

uv|, J20, 247, 250, 2do, 3B0, 3II ,, ■t»i4, 
406,414.426,447 ^ ^ 

Reyer, Ernest (t.tnits 4 \rnrsf-r.firiiiir 
Rev) (1B23 n^m), 2llh 287, 

, ^ri :d 7 . 4 :i ,3 
Stiiawmhiu 2B6 2H7 

Sigurd, 286 287 

Reynokb, Sir Jt^shiia ( J 723 1702), t€|2 
RhrmgM, Dm; %rr VVagttrr; I hr dru 
Mihrimgm 

Ritrardo iVtmo (Handen, 40 
Richard I (“the Eitin'*Heartrd“), Ring 
of England (i 15*7 1 
Ru’hmd Lorut dr Lion (iir^trvl, 

Rii'hardt mon toi '** lilt* 
Richaitbtin, Samuel {tbilo t7bsl. 77 
Richter, Hans (1B43- 'itHj, 

274. 

Richter, Jean Paul Frtrdurh (lyti'f 
1825), till 

Hictirtii, Giovanni ( 1 785 tlhpib 
RictutU, tiiidio di I iUi 11840 1*112), 
:i 9 <h 4 <'«» p’:i. P* 7 * P*8. 4t I 
Rictirth, d im (iHi i tlUIB], 3H4 
Rieortli X* Goinpanv, Ck, 307, iMI 
Ridm in ihr Sr a (Svnge), 4'‘,'| 

Ridrf%to thrSra (V'attghan vVdhami), 4 'd 
Rtrnzi (BuKver-Evttou), 252 
Hirnrj (Wagner), 2 1 4, 241 . 248, 25 i 2 ‘44, 
255. *-’57. 264, 273, 281. -m 

tiverfure, 252 
tiualr. At t I, 254 
Prayer, 2 ,2 

Rigoirtio (Witli), 170. tyt, 174, 

:ibi 484, 4 t, ,, ‘ 174 . 

“tafre rottrarp *jt»2, 3t>4 

**/,a d»ntui r nudilrp 3ti2 

** Urtta point drii’ umofr* COoaitrt), 

17*1, 382 

Kiinint, thactinui, 38!*, 411, 417 
Rimsky-Ktinakiiv , Na*|r/htla Kik* 4 ay- 
evna (wile td Niktd.u), 33II 
Rinisky-lv<*naktiv, Nikidat Antlrnvit h 
khiH). •)„■(., -((1, -('I , 

339. 338. ! 19. i l*'. 34“. 343. 344 
33“. 43“. 4'.<', 4V« 

Iwyartmt I rra ShrDgd, 345 
Humhir Rrr i*rimr, I hr. ar I hr i^gmd 
of / %iit SaiUm 
VJitnimm Far, 34*/ 348 
Cwf #/W, Lr, 348, 34*1, 35n 351. 'pv*8 
454, 43t.t 

Hymn tt» the Sun, 351 

Ivm lr irfftUr; %rr P%kot-tt\ankm 
l^grnd oj hmklm ikr fUdikins, I hr, 
:i 4 <i 

I^grnd of I %itr Stihnn, Ihr, 34*1 
“Flight of the llumblrbrr,** 349 
d/iiy Aii/Af, 345 Ip) 
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Rimsky-Korsakov, Nikolai Andreivich 
— {Continued) 

Mlada, 347 
Mozart and Salieri, 349 
Pskovityanka, 345—346 

prologue; see Boyarina Vera Sheloga 
Sadko, 347, 348-349 

Song of the Hindu Guest (“Song 
of India”), 348, 349 
Scheherazade, 352 
Snegurochka, 346-347 

song of Lehl (Act HI), 346 
Dance of the Buffoons, 346 
Tale of the Invisible City of Kitezh, The, 

350, 351 ^ 

Tsar's Bride, The, 349 
Rinaldo (Handel), 31, 36, 37, 43, 46 
Ring and the Book, The (Browning), 480 
Ring des Nibelungen, Der (Wagner), 83, 
201, 229, 253, 254, 258, 261, 264, 
265, 266, 272, 274-281, 284, 317, 

419 

Das Rheingold, 266, 275, 276, 277, 279, 
280 

prelude, 279 
^^Weia! Wager 276 
Die Walkure, 257, 266, 275, 276, 279- 
280, 396 

Siegfried, 266, 275, 276, 280, 281 
Die Goiter ddmmerung, 266, 275, 276, 
277, 279, 280 

Ringtheater (Vienna), 198 

Rinuccini, Ottavio, 62 

Rioton (soprano, i gth and 20th century), 

.441 , . X 

Rip van Winkle (Bristow), 473 
Risurezzione, La (Alfano), 410 
Ritorno d^Ulisse, II (Monteverdi), 9 
Riva-Finoli, Chevalier, 143 
Rivas, Angel de Saavedra, Duke o 
(1791-1865), 375 

Robert I e diable (Meyerbeer), 146, 231, 
234-236, 238, 241, 242, 247, 248 
Bertram’s invocation, 236 
‘‘'^Robert, toi que faime,^^ 236 
Robespierre, Maximilien-Marie-Isidore 
(1758-1794), 204 

Robin des Bois (Weber-Castil-Blaze), 
129-130 

Robinson, Adolf, 270, 280, 379 
Robinson, Anastasia (1698?-! 755), 39 
Rochester Opera Company; see Ameri- 
can Opera Company 
Rodelinda (Handel), 42-43 
Rodrigo (Handel), 30 
Rodzinski, Artur (1894— ), 458 

Roger, Gustave-Hippoiyte (1815-1879), 


241 

Rogynedc (Serov), 332-333 
Roi David, Le (Honegger), 464 
Roi de Lahore, Le (Massenet), 433 
^^Promesse de mon avenir^^ 433 


Roi cPTs, Le (Lalo), 319-320 
overture, 319 

'’Wainement, ma bien-aimee,^^ 320 
Roi Lear, Le, overture (Berlioz), 220 
Roi Pausole, Le (Honegger), 464 
Roi Pausole, Le (Louys), 464 
Roi s^ amuse, Le (Victor Hugo), 362 
Roland (Lully), 54 
Roland (Piccinni}, 78 
Roland (Quinault-Marmontel), 78 
Roland von Berlin, Der (Leoncavallo), 397 
RoUand, Remain (1866— ), 442 
RoUet, Marie-Frangois-Louis Gand- 
Leblanc, Bailli du (1716-1786), 72, 

T. 73. 78 

Roman, Stella, 380 

Romani (composer, 19th century), 139 
^^Manca unfoglio,"^ 139 
Romani, Felice (1788-1865), 157, 158, 
160, 161, 162, 167, 168, 169 
Romanov family, 347-348 
Romberg, Sigmund (1887- ), 131 
Romeo and Jidiet (Shakespeare), 31 1 
Romeo e Giulietta (Zingareili), 142 
Romeo et Juliette (Gounod), 310, 31 1— 

313. 320 

waltz song, 310, 315, 431 
Romeo und Julia auf dem dorfe; see Delius: 

A Village Romeo and Jidiet 
Ronald, Sir Landon (1873-1938), 294 
Ronconi, Giorgio (1810-1890), 97, 103, 
179, 363 

Rondine, La (Puccini), 408 
Rosa, Carl August Nicholas (Rose) 
(1842-1889), 239 
Rosamond (Clayton), 35 
Roselle, Anne, 466 
Rosenfeld, Paul (1890- ), 430 
Rosenkavalier, Der (Strauss), 425—427, 
428, 429 

scene of the presentation of the Silver 
Rose, 427 

Rosier e republicaine. La (Gr6try), 187 
ballet music, 1 87 
Rosing, Vladimir (1890- ), 89 
Rossi, Gaetano, 233 
Rossi, Luigi (1598-1653), 49 
Orfeo, 49-50 

Rossignol, Le (Stravinsky), 452, 456 
Rossini, Gioacchino Antonio (1792- 
1868), 16, 21, 23, 24, 83, 92, 123, 
124, 125, 127, 130, 131, I33--I52, 
153-1545 1555 1565 i57> 1^0, 162- 
163, 164-165, 166, 169, 1 71, 177: 
190, 193, 197, 202, 212, 214, 231, 
232, 233, 235-236, 237, 355-3565 
3655 382 
Armida, 147 

ballet music, 147 
Aureliano in Palmira, 139 
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Rossini, Gioacchino Antonio — (Continued) 
Barbiere di Siviglia, II, 83, 133, 134, 

I35> 137-140, 141, 142, 144, 143, 
149, 166, 171, 177, 326, 387 
overture, 138, 139 
“Largo al factotum,’^ 138 
*^Una voce poco fa,^" 138 
“Calumny Song,” 138 
“Lesson Scene,” 139, 171, 326 
un dottor^,^^ 139 

'‘Manca un foglio^' (Romani), 139 
Cambiale di matrimonio, La, 134, 135, 

Cenerentola, La, 1 41-142 
Comte Ory, Le, 148, 152 

lafaveur de cette nuit obscure 148 
Donna del lago. La, 144 
Elisabetta, regkina d'Inghilterra, 135— 

^ 137, 139 

Gazza ladra. La, 1 42-1 43, 144 
overture, 142-143, 144 
Guillaume Tell, 123, 133, 146, 148-151, 
162, 173, 174, 190, 235 
overture, 150, 151 
Sombre foref^ Selva opaced^), 150- 

Prayer, 151 
^^Asile hereditaire,^^ 151 
Israelites in Egypt, The, 147 
haliana in Algeri, V, 134 
overture, 1 34-1 35 
Maometto II, 147 
Motse, 147 
Prayer, 147 

Mos} in Egitto, 1 43-1 44, 147 
Prayer, 144, 147 
Otello, 133, 1 40-1 41, 142, 382 
Scala di seta. La, 1 34 
overture, 134 

Semiramide, 135, 144-145, H?, 233 
overture, 1 44-1 45 
Siege de Corinthe, Le, 146-147, 150 
Signor Bruschino, II, 134, 292 
Stab at Mater, 23 

Tancredi, 134, 135, 137, 141, 142, 233, 
355 

“Di tanti palpipi,^^ 134 
Turco in Italia, 11 , 142 
^^<^ggio o, Reims, II, 146 
Rossini, Isabella Angela (Colbran) 
(1785-1845), 135-136, 140-141. 144 
Rossini (soprano, 19th century), 174 
Rossini: A Study in Tragi-Comedy (Toye), 

134 

Rostand, Edmond (1868-1918), 475 
Rothier, Leon (1874- ), 98, 198, 239, 
247, 250, 290, 300, 310, 312, 320, 322, 
341, 374, 377, 3S0, 416, 443, 461 
Rouget de Lisle, Claude-Joseph (1760- 
1836), 189, 358 
Marseillaise, 188, 358 


Rousseau, Jean-Jacques (1712-1778), 
23, 59, 85, 181, 183, 184, 185, 201 
Demn du village, Le, 59, 85, 181 
Rousseli^re, Charles, 224 
Royal Academy of Music (London), 37, 
38, 39, 40-41, 42 

Roze, Marie-Hippolyte (Mrs. Henry 
Mapleson) (1846-1926), 208 
Rubini, Giovanni Battista (1795-1854), 
157, 158, 163, 165, 167, 169, 176 
Rubinstein, Anton Gregorovich (1829— 
1894), 156, 326, 333, 353 
Ruffo, Titta (1877- ), 140, 316, 317, 

364, 412 

Ruins of Athens, The (Beethoven), 112 
overture, 112 

Ruslan and Lyudmila (Glinka), 327-328, 


329, 330, 331 

overture, 329 

Russalka (Dargomizhsky), 330, 331, 447 
Russalka (Dvorak), 447 
Russell, Henry (1871-1937), 392 
Rutland House, 32 


Sabanieeva, Thalia, 351 
Sabina, Karel, 446 

Sacchini, Antonio (1734-1786), 21, 63, 
79 

Sacher-Masoch, Leopold von (1835— 
1895), 319 

Sachs, Hans (1494-1576), 131, 271 
Sacre du printemps, Le (Stravinsky), 455, 

460 

Sadko (Rimsky-Korsakov), 347, 348-349 
Song of the Hindu Guest (“Song of 
India”), 348, 349 
Sadler’s Wells, 339, 361, 377 
Saint-Exupery, Antoine de (1900- ), 

461 

Saint-Saens, Charles-Camille (1835— 
1921), 55, 224, 291, 292, 318, 320- 


^ 323, 359, 431 
Henri VIII, 320 
ballet music, 320 
Samson et Dalila, 55, 224, 320-323 
Printemps qui commence , 321 
Amour, viens aider ma jaiblesse^^ 321 
^‘Mon coeur s^ouvre a ta poix,” 321 
ballet music, 32 1 
Saknovsky, I, 342 
SalammbS (Flaubert), 337 
SalammbS (Mussorgsky), 337 
Salammbd (Reyer), 286-287 
Saleza, Albert (1867-1926), 308, 380, 
402 

Salieri, Antonio (1750-1825), 72, 95, 
98, 165, 233, 349 
Salignac, Thomas, 98, 395 
Salome (Strauss), 297, 419, 421-423, 424, 
425, 427, 428, 433 
Salome (Wilde), 42 1 , 444 
Salpetre republicain, Le (Cherubini), 205 
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Salzburg Opera Guild, 9 
Sammarco, Mario (1873—1930), 6, 381, 
385, 416, 417, 474 
Samson (Handel), 55 
Samson (Rameau), 55 
Samson et Dalila (Saint-Saens), 55, 224, 
320-323 

^^Printemps qui commence^^ 321 
Amour j viens aider ma faiblesse” 32 1 
^^Mon coeur s^ouvre d ta voix^^ 321 
ballet music, 321 

Sanborn, Pitts (1879-1941), 169, 322, 
417, 478 

Sand, George (Aurore Dudevant) (1804- 
1876), 333 

Sanderson, Sybil (1865-1903), 434, 436 
San Francisco Opera Company, 484 
Sand Agata (Verdi’s villa), 385 
Sandey, Sir Charles (1834-1922), 94, 
207, 208, 239, 256, 307, 368 
Sapho (Daudet), 303, 437 
Sapho (Gounod), 303-304, 310 
ma lyre immortelle, 304 
Sapho (Massenet), 303, 437 
Sappho {Ji. c. 600 B.G.), 303 
Sardou, Victorien (1831-1908), 402, 

405 

Sard, Giuseppe (1729-1802), 325 
Satie, Erik Alfred Leslie (1866-1925), 
462-463 
Socrate, 462 

Savage English Grand Opera Com- 
pany, 406 

Savio (soprano, 19th century), 174 
Sax, Adolphe- Antoine-Joseph (1814- 
1894), 246 

Sax, Marie (Sass) (1838-1907), 246, 

259. 377 

Saxe-Goburg-Gotha, Ernest II, Duke of 
(1818-?), 202 
Diana von Solange, 202 
Saxony, Johann Georg I, Elector of 
(1585-1656), 27 

Sayao, Bidu (1908- ), 94, 98, 140, 178, 

312, 368 

Sayn-Wittgenstein, Princess Carolyne 
(1819-1887), 225 
Scala, La; see Teatro alia Scala 
Scala di seta. La (Rossini), 134 
overture, 134 

Scalchi, Sofia (1850-? ), 145, 238, 239, 

308, 315, 379, 384, 386, 391 

Scaria, Emil (1838—1886), 282 
Scarlatti, Alessandro (1659—1725), 12, 
15-21, 22, 30, 61, 63 
Err ore innocente, U, 16 
Teodora, i8 
Lucio Manlio, 19 
Mitridate Eupatore, Jl, 20 
Tigrane, 20 
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Scarlatti, Domenico (1685-1757), 15, 
20-21, 30, 107, 316 
Scarlet Letter, The (Damrosch), 476 
Scarlet Letter, The (Giannini), 476 
Schies de la vie de Boheme (Murger), 400 
Schachmer, Andreas, 85 
Schalk, Franz (1863-1931), 280 
Schaus^eldirektor, Der (Mozart), 10 1 
Schauspielhaus (Berlin), 121 
Scheff, Fritzi (1879- ), 94, 374 
Scheherazade (Rimsky-Kors^ov), 352 
Schermerhom, Peter, 143 
Schick, Margarete Luise (1773-1809), 
206 

Schikaneder, Emmanuel (1748-1812), 
103, 104, 109, no 

Schiller, Johann Christoph Friedrich 
von (1759-1805), 150, 360, 376, 410, 

472 

Schindler, Kurt (1882-1935), 348 
Schipa, Tito (1889- ), 98, 140, 168, 
i7o> 3 i6> 386 

Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Ludwig (1836- 
1865), 268 

Schnorr von Carolsfled, Malwine (Gar- 
rigues) (1825-1904), 268 
Schonberg, Arnold (1874— ), 41 1, 460, 

464-465, 466, 468 
Erwartung, 464, 465 
gliickliche Hand, Die, 465 
Pierrot Lunaire, 465 
Von Heute at^ Morgen, 465 
Scholes, Percy Alfred (1877— ), 42 
Schopenhauer, Arthur (1788-1860), 160 
Schorr, Friedrich (1888- ), 257, 260, 
274, 280, 284, 380, 425, 448, 469 
Schott, Anton (1846-1913), 243, 260, 
280 

Schroder-Devrient, Wilhelmine (1804- 
1860), 103, 1 1 3, 207, 213, 251, 255, 

257 

Schroder-Hanfstangel, Marie (1848- 
1917), 243, 249 

Schubert, Franz Peter (1797-1828), 61, 
89, 1 19, 125, 131, 137, 162, 207 
Schiitz, Heinrich (1585-1672), 27, 28 
Daphne, 28 

Schiitzendorf, Gustav (1883-1937), 103, 
426 

Schumann, Elisabeth (1891— ), 86, 426 
Schumemn, Robert Alexander (1810- 
1856), 29, 1 18, 123, 333, 456, 466 
overture, 123 

Schumann - Heink, Ernestine (1861- 
1936), 243, 256-257, 263, 274, 301, 

424. 425 

Schwanda the Bagpiper; see Weinberger: 
Svanda Duddk 

schweigsame Frau, Die (Strauss), 429 
Scio (soprano, 19th century), 206, 207 
Scotney, Evelyn, 168 
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Sir Walter (1771-1832), 136, 144, 
, 169, 170, 193, 290-291 
Antonio (iBSCi-ig'jS), ^4, 98, 
, 160, 175, 230, 3nfK"35B, 363, 368, 
, 380, 3B4, 3B6, 394, 395, 398, 401H 
, 403, 406, 412, 416 
, Augustin- Eugt^nr ( 1 79 1 ~ 1 86 1 ), 

, 193, '197, 234/233, 237;24i, 242, 
243^^ 2411, 2fK\ 370 
Hurrumif^ 1 he (1 Copland), 483 
Enrico dcUc (1826’- 1907), 366, 

sfi Farm'dl (Purcell), 35 
di Simmna^ 11 (Wolf-Ferrari), 24, 
292, 416 

)la, Andr6s de (1875”- ), 19S, 
374 , 392, 4«2, 407, 475^' 

i, Ann Ciiilde (1814-1888), 472 
i, Arthur Edward Sheldon (1809 ’ 

i). 47a 

Anton (i 850“"|898), 129, 253, 
262 ■■■■263, 270, 274, 280, 299, 375) 
vraus, Auguste, 26a, 263,* 274, 

uin, Vincent, 410 
leh, Johanru's, 80 
ich, Marcella (Praxede Mareel- 
Ktx'hamka) ( 1 838'- 1 93 3) , <>4, 

)8, 103. *:ra, 138. Uo, 

168, 169, 239, 317, 318, 358, 3ei3, 
3<)8 

(Mandel), 46 

TiiV^ (Mctiistasio), 233 

wiV/<f (Rossini), 135, 144 143, 147 

•Uire, J44-J45 

midi riamseiidei (Meyerbeer), 233 
no (Franeesct) Bernardi) (iti8o 
0, 37, 3^^ 39, ¥h 43, 44, 4<> 
t, I'ullio (1878 ), 213, 343, 361, 

4*5 

Alexander Nikolayevich (1820- 
^ 70 , 3 !r -*-'333 
333 

'i 7 e Pimer, 333 
33 ^ 

tyeda, 3 32 “"3 33 
Clavalli), u , 50 
Handel), 45 
d)ra 45 

FWrorm, La (IVrgolcsi), 2 2 -'24, 59 
inec Hall (Cleveland), 458 
)ur, John laiurrnce, 480 
hi Pasha\‘^ Garden^ 4B0 
speare, William (1964-1616), 32, 
t04, 166, 227, 31 1,' 31a, :d8, 358, 
,387,421 

ns (Cadman), 477, 478 
C'leorge Bernard (tSf^S-’ ), 73, 
“*‘■> 5 , * 45 , '-^ 23 , i^ 74 , 3 ^ 9 , 334 , 399 , 

lin, Vissarion, 342 


She^stakovich, Dnittri ■ )* 

..?5»..4n7. 4'.« -r.'i 

Inlth Svrnpliiiuv* 4 <pi 
Lihh Maehth e/ 358, .f^fl 4V1 

entr’*H‘tr unrat*. 4-^8 
Symph^va^' Ih L\ P* 

Sihftia (thordano), 412 
Skidom, Sarah iKrmble) t i 73s 
47 * 

Sdye di (Umniki, te (Rm^inib 141, 147. 

Fiepy of Rhmiii^ the (lEivrnant|, '|2, 3 'I, 

. 8'*. ' 

Sifpjfmi: Mi Wagner; /W Rmg 
jSi 

SiffjrMdf lod (Wagner), 2t»3^ 2^*1, 

Sienis, Margarrtr, 424 
Siface (ihuvatini l-'rancmai iktmi) 
(1653 ttmi), :i 5 

Sjpnof tl CH«*iLktu), ri4» 292 

Sspjtfd (Rrycr), 286 287 
Siit'itna (WVIhu'), t2M 
Stmoti Pih\ar.iiya t\'’erdi), 37,,. 471 372, 
382 

**ll itkittiio spMtiof' 37*2 

Sirnoni, Renato, 410 
Simple turu (Hu am I, 304, 

Si/tfoma domeiltiit iSoauts), 410 
Siroe (IbindeU. 40 41 
Stiime MadorifUi, Ike (Raphael |, 374 
.ov, ie\^ 4#»3 

Sixth p'/WiiO'/wF'l Svtfiphtajv | Idiai- 
kovskv), 372 
SLm h, Anna, 281, 

Slr/.ak. Ero (1873 ). 333. 38.|, 3II3 

Sioninnky, Nn < 4 a^ (18*14 ), 447, 

483 

SrnallriH, Alexamlrr ( t8li** ), 74 
Stnrtati.i, Brdlit U i 1824 18414), 44^ 44? 
Pafieted / n.', ae Pfi^iima favidd 

Prodaiui naP.m, 44*, 417 

ovi'flin*', 448 
polka (A* t I), 4 |8 
^\StuUrut 4 g St,ng,“ 44t, 
furiant (A* l U I, 4 |ti 
*V\lt,nr at la.it," 4. pi 
t'rrkmtfle Htaid, Ihfi ae i^fotirnd muhid 
Smith i aiUrgr, 7% ti, 47 
S«uth*»on, Harrtrt; ue lirrho/, lEurtri 
(SniiihMin) 

Smyth, Ethel Mary 433 

ikHiha tiiti % Mati^ 1 he^ 433 
IV aU^ Ihf^ 433 

SneputiH-hkii CRumky=»Kor'sakov), '.|.|«^ 

347 

song of Eelil (Art III). 3,|0 
Dance of the Bntl*i<snn, 3. pi 
Sexaety of Ainefii.m Snigrm, 

ScKUrty of Ertriiifi and Ikiemirt *,f 
Mcxlrrn Mttsn-, 4U2 
Soeraii (Satie), 484 
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Solimena, Francesco (1657-1747), 20 
Sombrero de Tres Picos, El (Falla), 455 
Somma, Antonio, 372 
Sonnambula, La (Bellini), 158-160, 161, 
308 

Ah! non credea,^'' 158—160 
non giunge^^ 160 

Sonnleithner, Josef Ferdinand von 
(1765-1835), 108, no, 207, 209 
Sontag, Henriette Gertrude Walpergis 
(1806-1854), 129, 139, 141, 145, 168 
Sonzogno, Edoardo (1836—1920), 393, 
395, 397 

Sophocles (497-405 B.G.), 229, 423, 425 
Soudeikine, Serge (1886- ), 456 
South Sea Bubble, 37 
Sparkes, Leonora, 475 
Spectator^ The (London), 53-54 
Spinelli, Niccola (1865-1906), 393 
A basso portOy 393 
Labiliay 393 

Spohr, Ludwig (i 784 ~iS 59 )> 123, 124, 
126, 13 1, 208, 245 
Fausty i2^y 1 31 
Jessonday 131, 245 

Spontini, Gasparo Luigi Pacifico (1774- 
1851), 1 21-122, 154, 155, 202, 211- 

2I7> 255, 355 ^ 

Agnes von Hohenstaujeuy 216 
Fernand Cortez, 2 1 3-2 1 4 
Milton, 212 
Olympie, 121, 2 14-2 15 
Vestide, La, 2 1 1 -2 1 4 
che invocOy^ 212 

Staatsoper (Berlin), 406, 463, 466 
Stabat Mater (Pergolesi), 23 
Stabat Mater (Rossini), 23 
Stadt Theater (New York), 259-260, 
262 

Stael-Holstein, Anne-Louise-Germaine 
Necker, Baronne de (1766-1817), 184 
Stagno, Roberto (1836—1897), 138, 236, 
366, 367, 391, 393 

Stalin, Josef (Dzugashvili) (1879- )> 
^ 354 

Stanton, Edmond G., 283 
Star-Spangled Banner, The, 245, 405 
Stassov, Vladimir Vassilievich (1824- 

1906), 334-335. 338, 339. 343 ^ 

State Music Publishers (Moscow), 339 
Staudigl, Josef (1850-1916), 280 
Stein, Gertrude (1872- ), 482 
Stein, Heinrich Friedrich, Baron vom 
und zum (1757-1831), 117 
Stendhal (Marie-Henri Beyle) (1783- 
1842), 136, 142 

Stephanie, Gottlieb (1741-1800), 87 
Stevens, Rise (1914- ), 94, 3 ^ 5 , 323, 
426 

Stiff elio (Verdi), 368, 369 
Stockl-Heinefetter, Clara (1816—1857), 
206-207 


Stokowski, Leopold (1^2- ), 466 
Stoltz, Rosine (1815-1903), 173 
Stolz, Teresa (183^1902), 378, 379 
Stone Guest, The (Dargomizhsky), 330- 

^ 33 L 337 
Storchio, Rosina, 406 
Stracciari, Riccardo (1875- ), 140, 
247 

Strada, Anna Maria (i8th century), 43 
Stradella, Alessandro (1645?-! 682), 16 
Pietd, Signore, 16 
Stradella (Flo tow), 16 
Strakosch, Maurice (1825-1887), 315 
Strakosch Opera Company, 262 
Straniera, La (Bellini), 157 
Strauss, Pauline (dc Alma) (wife of 
Richard), 420 

Strauss, Richard (1864- ), 74, 80, 83, 
84, 86, 134, 205, 287, 293, 304, 316, 

41 1, 4 i 9 - 430 > 433 . 455 » 473 

aegyptische Helena, Die, 429, 473 
Arabella, 429 

Ariadne auf Naxos, 428-429 
Zerbinetta’s aria, 428 
Aus Italien, 

Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Le, incidental 
music for, 428 
Dafne, 430 
Don Juan, 419 

Elektra, 74, 134, 423-425. 4 “?. 428 
Festmusik, 427 
Feursnot, 420-421 
Frau ohne Schatten, Die, 428, 429 
Friedenstag, Der, 429-430 
Guntram, 287, 419-420 
Intermezzo, 429 
Olympic H^n, 205, 427 
Rosenkavalier, Der, 425-427, 428, 429 
scene of the presentation of the Sil- 
ver Rose, 427 

Salome, 297, 419, 42 i'“ 423 > 424 » 425 > 

427. 428, 433 

schwdgsame Frau, Die, 429 
Sinfonia domestica, 419 
Tod und Verkldrung, 419 
Stravinsky, Igor (1882- ), 337, 339, 

353. 41 1. 451. 452, 455. 456-457. 
458, 463. 464 

Mavra, 

Noces villageoises, Les, 457 
Oedipus Rex, 457 
Petrouchka, 455, 460 
Pulcinella, 23 
Renard, Le, 457 
Rossignol, Le, 452, 456 
Sacre du printemps, Le, 455, 460 
Strepponi, Giuseppina; see Verdi, 
Giuseppina (Strepponi) 

String Quartet, in E minor (Verdi), 382 
Stuart family, 32, 35 
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Sucher, Rosa (1849-1927), 262, 269, 
274, 321 

Siissmayr, Franz Xaver (1766-1803), 

lOI 

Suez Canal, 378 

Sullivan, Sir Arthur Seymour (1842- 
1900), 47, 405 
Sun, The (New York), 476 
Sunday Times, The (London), 270 
Sundelius, Marie (1890?- ), 128, 351, 

377*426 

Suor Angelica; see Puccini: II Trittico 
Supervia, Conchita (1899-1936), 139, 
142 

Suppe, Franz von (1819-1895), 123 
Survey of Contemporary Music, A (Gray), 
427 

Sussex (Steamship), 451 
Svanda Duddk (Weinberger), 447-448 
polka, 448 
fugue, 448 

Sved, Alexander, 372 
Swarthout, Gladys (1900- ), 176, 301, 
315, 316, 347 
Sylvia (D61ibes), 318 
Symphonic Dedication to the October Revo- 
lution (Shostakovich), 205 
Symphonic espagnole (Lalo), 319 
Symphonic fantastique (Berlioz), 123, 219, 
220, 229 

Symphony Society of New York, 476 
Synge, John Millington (1871-1909), 
453 


Tabarro, II; see Puccini: II Trittico 
Tableau parlant, he (Gretry), 183 
Tadolini (soprano, 19th century), 359- 
360 

T aglioni, Marie-Sophie ( 1 804- 1 884) , 


Tale of the Invisible City of Kitezh, The 
(Rimsky-Korsakov), 350, 351 
Talley, Marion (1907- ), 103, 315, 

351.456 

Talma, Frangois-Joscph (1763-1826), 
189 

Tamagno, Francesco (1851-1905), 150, 
247* 322, 372, 380, 384 
Tamberlik, Enrico (1820-1889), 97, 

141* 307* 366 

Tamburini, Antonio (1800-1876), 145, 


157, 163, 165, 176, 236, 238 
Tamerlano (Handel), 39 
Tammany (Hewitt), 471-472 
Tancredi (Rossini), 134, 135, 137, 141, 


142, 233, 355 
“Di tanti palpiti,^"^ 134 
Tannhduser (Wagner), 52, 123, 126, 243, 
253* 257-261, 262, 264, 267, 271, 
272, 273, 281, 332 
overture, 257-258, 272 
Venusberg music, 257 


T annhduser — ( Con tinueT) 

Bacchanale, 258 
Hymn to Venus, 258 
'"'‘Dich, teure Halle^^ 258 
ceremonial march, 258 
^^Blicld ich umher,^^ 258 
Pilgrims’ Chorus, 257, 258 
Elisabeth’s Prayer, 258 
“O du mein holder Abendstern^'^ 258 
Tarquini, Tarquinia (Zandonai), 413 
Tasso, Torquato (i544-i595)* 6* 95 
Tate, Nahum (1652-1 7 15), '34 
Taucher, Curt (1885- ), 260, 281 
Taylor, Joseph Deems (1885- ), 478- 
479 

King^s Henchman, The, 478, 479 
Peter Ibbetson, 478-479 
Ramuntcho, 479 

Tchaikovsky, Modest Ilyich (1850- 

1916), 353 

Tchaikovsky, Piotr Ilyich (1840-1893), 
29, 156, 296, 326-327, 328, 344, 

347* 352-354, 373, 433, 457 
Eugen Omegin, 352, 353 
“Letter Scene,” 353 
waltz (Act II), 353 
polonaise (Act III), 353 
Pique-Dame, 352, 353-354 
Sixth {^^Patheiique’’) Symphony, 352 
Tcherepnin, Nikolai (1873— ), 342 
Teatro alia Scala (Milan) (La Scala), 
157, 160, i68, 372, 378-379, 381, 382- 
383. 384, 385. 389. 39". 398, 405, 4". 
412, 415 

Teatro Apollo (Rome), 365, 373 
Teatro Bellini (Naples), 309 
Teatro Carcano (Milan), 158 
Teatro Col6n (Buenos Aires), 386, 403 
Teatro Costanzi (Rome), 364, 393, 402, 

409 

Teatro dal Verme (Milan), 395, 398 
Teatro la Fenice (Venice), 175, 233, 

363. 367 , 

Teatro Regio (Turin), 399, 400 
Teatro San Carlo (Naples), 136, 157, 
169 

Teatro San Cassiano (Venice), 8, 12 
Teatro Valle (Rome), 142 
Telemaco (Gluck), 69 
Telva, Marion (1897- ), 361, 386, 41 7 

Temistocle (Metastasio), 64 
Temistocle (Pacini), 64 
Temple of Minerva, The (Hopkinson), 47 
Templer und die Jiidin, Der (Marschner), 
130 

Tentoni, Rosa, 74 
Teodora (Alessandro Scarlatti), 18 
Terence (Publius Terentius AJfer) (190?- 
159? B.C.), 136 

Ternina, Milka (1864-?), 103, 256, 263, 
283, 403 

Tess of the dIUrbervilles (Hardy), 1 73 
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Tetrazzini, Eva (Campamni) (1862- 
193S), 3^4, 384, 412 
Tetrazzini, Luisa (1871-1940), 140, 159, 
164, i6q, 218, 264, 268, 284 
Teufll ist Los\ (HiUer), 87 
Teyte, Maggie (1889- ), 316 
Thais (Anatole France), 436 
Thais (Massenet), 432, 436 
Meditation, 432 

Thalia Theater (New York), 197 
Theater an der Wien (Vienna), 109, no 
Theater auf der Wieden (Vienna), 102 
Theatre de la Monnaie (Brussels), 173, 
3095 433 

Th^itre du Vaudeville (Paris), 293 
Theitre Feydau (Paris), 205, 207 
Th^itre Itiien (Paris), 140, 146, 162, 
177, 379 

Theatre Lyrique (Paris), 74, 226, 290, 
3O4»307>3ii>3I3 , 

Thiers, Louis-Adolphe (i 797-1877), 194 
Thillon, Sophie Anne (1816-1903), 172 
Third Symphony (Borodin), 334 
Thomas, Charles-Louis-Ambroise (181 1- 
1896), 313-317. 319. 320, 323. 431. 
435. 439 

Hamlet, 314, 316-317, 320 
Drinking Song, 3 1 6 
“Mad Scene,’’ 317 
Mignon, 295, 314-316, 317, 322 
Connais-^tu le pays^^ 314 
entr’acte (gavotte), 315 
^^Jesuis TitaniaP 314— 315 
Thomas, John Charles (1891?- ), 140, 
380 

Thomas, Theodore (1835-1905), 318, 

473 

Thomson, Virgil (i8g6- ), 482 
Four Saints in Three Acts, 482 
Thorborg, Kerstin, 76, 120, 257, 260, 

270. 342, 372, 380, 425. 426 

Thousand and One Nights, The, 410 
Thousand and One Nights of Opera, A 
(Martens), 309-310 

Tibbett, Lawrence (1896- ), 309, 364, 
368, 371, 372, 380, 385, 386, 407, 409, 
462, 469, 478, 479> 480, 481 
Tichatschek, Joseph Aloys (1807-1886), 
251-252, 255, 257 

Tieck, Ludwig (1773-1853), 117, 122, 
124, 126 

Tiejiand (D’ Albert), 413 
Tietjens, Therese (1831-1877), 113, 
145, 168-169, 207, 208, 238, 262, 307, 

366, 373 

Tigrane (Alessandro Scarlatti), 20 
Titov, Alexei (i 769-1827), 325, 326, 327 
Tivoli Opera House (San Francisco), 
397 

Tod und Verkldrung (Strauss), 419 
Tofts, Katherine (i68o?-i758?), 35 
Tokatyan, Armand (1898- ), 245, 452 


Tolstoi, Count Lev Nikolayevich (1828- 

1910). 326 

Torriani, Ottavia, 379 
Tosca, La (Puccini), 201, 399, 400, 402- 
404, 405 

^^Recondita armonia,^^ 404 
“ Vissi d^arte,^'* 403, 404 
“jE lucevan le stelle,” 404 
Tosca, La (Sardou), 402 
Toscanini, Arturo (1867- ), 76, 78, 
129. 134, 300, 336, 341, 366, 380, 384, 
386, 389, 392, 394, 395, 400, 407, 409, 
4to, 411,415, 416, 461 
Tovey, Sir Donald Francis (1875-1940), 
21 1, 220, 229 

Toye, Francis (1883- ), 134, 148, 356 
Traetta, Tommaso (1727-1779), 21, 63, 
64, 325 

Transatlantic (Antheil), 481 
Trapassi, Pietro; see Metastasio 
Traubel, Helen, 260, 477 
Traubman, Sophie (1867- ), 253, 280 
Traviata, La (Verdi), 361, 367-370 
prelude to Act I, 3S9 
*‘^Ah! fors^ ^ lui,^^ 369-370 
^‘Sempre libera,'"'* 369-370 
“Di Provenza il mar,** 368 
prelude to Act III, 369 
TrebeUi, Zelia (1838-1892), 145, 23O, 
200, 307, 315, 366, 300 
Treitechke, Georg Friedrich (1776- 
1842), IIO-III 

Tristan und Isolde (Wagner), 83, 257, 258, 
265, 266-270, 272, 273, 274, 279, 
281, 284, 387, 461 
prelude, 268, 273 
Liebesnacht, 268 
Liebestod, 268 

Trittico, II (Puccini), 408-410 
II Tabarro, 408, 409, 410 
Gianni Schicchi, 177, 292, 408, 409, 410 
“0 mio babbino caro,” 410 
Suor Angelica, 408, 409—410 
Tron family, 8, 1 1 
Troqueurs, Les (D’ Auvergne), 59, 60 
Tfovador, El (Gutierrez Garcia), 364- 
365, 371 

TrovatOTe,Il (Verdi), 169, 361, 364-366, 
360, 304 

“Anvil Chorus,” 365 
'''^Stride la vampaP* 366 
“// balen;* 365 
"^^Ai nostri monti** 366 
Troyens, Les (Berlioz), 201-202, 225- 
227, 229, 414 
La Prise de Troie, 226 
Les Troyens a Carthage, 226 
Troyens oL Carthage, Les; see Berlioz: Les 
Troyens 

TsaPs Bride, The (Rimsky-Korsakov), 

349 

Tumminia, Josephine, 140 
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Turandot (Puccini), 410-411, 418 
Turandot Overture (Weber), 410 
Turco in Itcdia, II (Rossini), 142 
Two Figaros, The, 138 

Ugonotti, Gli; see Meyerbeer: Les 
Huguenots 

Una Cosa Rara (Martin y Solar), 92 
Unger, Caroline (1805-1877), 157 
Unger, Georg (1837-1887), 276, 279 
Urban, Joseph (1872-1933), 213, 312, 
377» 4293 436, 478 ^ ^ 

Urquhart, Sir Thomas (i6ii-i66o), 35 

Valda, Giulia (Julia Wheelock) (1855?- 

1925)3 381 

Valentini (Valentino Urbani) (17th and 
1 8th centuries), 36 
V alentino, Francesco, 1 78, 366 
Val6ry, Odette, 322 

\'alleria, Alwina (Schoening) (1848- 
1925)3 236, 299, 315, 366, 390 
Valois, house of, 49, 237 
Vampyr, Der (Marschner), 130 
Van Dyck, Ernest-Marie-Hubert (1861— 
1923)3 238-239, 259, 437 
Van Gordon, Cyrena (1896- ), 74, 380 
Van Rooy, Antonins Maria Josephus 
(Anton) (1870-1932), 283 
Van Vechten, Carl (1880- ), 300-301, 
441 

Van Zandt, Marie (1861-1919), 245, 
318 

Vaudemont, Mile de (i6th century), 52 
Vaughan Wdliams, Ralph (1872- ), 
453 

Hugh the Drover, 453 
Riders to the Sea, 453 

Velluti, Giovanni Battista (1781-1861), 

233-234 

Vendremin family, 1 1 
Venice (Molmenti), 12 
Venier family, 1 1 

Vcpres siciliennes, Les (Verdi), 370-371, 

375 

overture, 370 
ballet music, 370 

Verdi, Giuseppe Fortunino Fran- 
cesco (1813-1901), 9, 51, 74, 83, 84, 
92, 126, 141, 152, 153, 158, 161, 
165, 169, 201, 210, 227, 248, 253, 
263, 290, 309, 313, 355-387, 389, 
390. 391. 392, 393, 394, 399, 402, 
404, 41 1, 417, 430, 431, 453, 459, 
460 

Alda, 126, 150, 169, 174, 201, 248, 
294, 370, 371 > 378-382, 383, 394 
'‘^Celeste AMa^^ 381 
triumphal march (Act III), 381 
“Nile Scene,” 381-382 
Act IV, 381-382 


Verdi, Giuseppe Fortunino Francesco 
— (Continued) 

Atoldo, 369 

Ballo in maschera, Un, 370, 372-374, 
375 

373 

Clara di Perth; see Rigoletto 
Don Carlos, 370, 376-377, 378 
ballet music, 376 
“O donjatale^^ 377 
Inquisition scene, 377 
Ernani, 165, 357-358, 363* 4“ 
^^Ernani, involami^' 358 
“O sommo Carlo,^^ 358 
Falstaf, 170, 210, 227, 361, 382, 385- 

387, 394, 410, 41 1 

octet, 170, 387, 431 
Forza del destino, La, 370, 374-376, 378 
overture, 376 

‘‘Madre, pietosa Vergine^' 376 
“O tu che in seno agli angeli^^ 376 
^'‘Solenne in quesf oraP 374, 376 
^^Pace, pace, mio DioP^ 376 
*^Non imprecare,^^ 376 
Giorno di regno, Un, 356 
Lombardi allaprima crociata, 357, 360 
Luisa Miller, 165, 360-361, 368, 369 
overture, 361 

Macbeth, 358-359. 360, 361, 371 
Maledizione, La; see Rigoletto 
Maskenball, Ein; see Un Ballo in 
maschera 

Masnadieri, I, 360 
Nabucco; see Nabucodonosor 
Nabucodonosor, 356, 357 
Oberto, conte di Bonifacio, 355, 356 
Otello, 141, 365, 371, 382-385, 386, 
387, 39'. 404, 43' 
love duet (Act I), 383 
“Oath” duet (Act II), 383 
duet (Otello and Desdemona) (Act 

III), 383 

'"^’Salce, salce^^ (“Willow Song^’), 384 
^^Ave Maria,’" 384 
Requiem (“Manzoni”), 379, 382 
Rigoletto, 170, 1 71, 174, 360, 361-364, 

365, 373, 399 

^^Caro ruomeP 362, 364 
“La donna e mobile,” 362 
Bella jiglia dell" amore” (Quzirtet), 
170, 362 

Simon Boccanegra, 370, 371-372, 382 
“7/ lacerato spirito” 372 
Stiff elio, 368, 369 
String Quartet, E minor, 382 
Traviata, La, 361, 367—370 
prelude to Act I, 369 
^^Ahijors" I lui,” 369-370 
Sempra libera,” 369-370 
“Di Provenza il mar,” 368 
prelude to Act III, 369 
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Verdi, Giuseppe Fortunino Francesco 
— {Continued) 

Trovatore, 11, 169, 361, 364-366, 369, 
394 

“Anvil Chorus,” 365 
^‘‘Stride la vampa!^^ 366 
“7/ balen,^^ 365 
“ilz nostri monii^^ 366 
Vepres siciliennes, Les, 370—371, 375 
overture, 370 
ballet music, 370 

Vespri siciliani, I; see Les Vepres sicUi- 
ermes 

Viscardello; see Rigoletto 
Verdi, Giuseppina (Strepponi) (1815— 
,1897)378.385 
Verga, Giovanni (1840—1922), 394 
verkaujte Braut, Die; see Smetana: 
Prodand nevestd 

Verlaine, Paul (1844-1896), 156, 442 
Veron, Louis-Desire (1798-1867), 234- 

235 

Veronese (Paolo Cagliari) (1528-1588), 

8 

Verstovsky, Alexei (1799-1862), 325- 
326, 327 

Askold^ s Tomb, 325 

versunkene Glocke, Die (Hauptmann), 414 
Vespri siciliani, I; see Verdi: Les Vepres 
siciliennes 

Vestal e. La (Spontini), 211-214 
“Tm che invoco,^* 212 

Vestris, Gaetan - Apolline - Balthasar 
(1729-1808), 73 

Vestris, Lucia Elizabeth (1797—1856), 
128 

Viaggio a Reims, II (Rossini), 146 
Viardot-Garcia, Michelle Ferdinande 
Pauline (1821-1910), 75, 76, 90, 103, 
1 13, 141, 158, 238,241-242, 243, 249, 
303, 321, 326, 359, 366 
Vicar of Wakefield, The (Goldsmith), 472 
Victoria, Queen of England (1819— 
1901), 104, 158-159, 172, 3 o 7’-30^. 
Victoria, Tomas Luis de (1540-1608), 3 
Vida Breve, La (Falla), 451, 452 
Vie de Rossini (Stendhal), 142 
Vieuille, Felix (1872- ), 322,^443 
Vigee le Brun, Marie-Anne-Elisabeth 
(1755-1842), 183 

Village Romeo and Juliet, A (Delius), 444 
The Walk to the Paradise Gardens, 444 
Village Wastrel, The; see Hubay: A Falu 
Rossza 

Villa-Lobos, Heitor (1884- ), 453 
Villani, Luisa (1890?— ), 415 
Villi, Le (Puccini), 395, 398, 409, 447 
Virgil (Publius Virgilius Maro) (70-19 
B.G.), 225, 229 

Viscardello; see Verdi: Rigoletto 
Vittoria, vittoria (Carissimi), 16 


Vittorio Emanuele III, King of Italy 
(1869- ), 409 

Vix, Genevieve (1887- ), 312 
Vogl, Heinrich (1845-1900), 276, 279 
Vogler, Georg Josef (1749-1814), 109, 

233 

Vola di nolle (Dallapiccola), 461 
Vol de nuit (Saint-Exup6ry), 461 
Volpone (Jonson), 410 
Voltaire, Francois Maiie Arouet de 
(1694-1778), 55, 145, 182-183, 214 
Von Heute auf Morgen (Schonberg), 465 
Vodpka, Thelma, 385 

Wachtel, Theodor, Sr. (1823-1 89^), 

Wachter, Johann Michad, 255 
Wagner, Cosima (Liszt) (1837-1930), 
267, 271, 272, 281, 283 
Wagner, Johanna (1826-18^), 257, 276 
Wagner, Minna (Planer) (1^9-1866), 
254, 267 

Wagner, Wilhelm Richard (1813- 
1883), 10, 45, 51, 52.65, 71, 74, 78, 
83-84, 85, 113, 115, 118, 123, 126, 
130. 131. 132. *34. 137. 144. 149. 
151. 153. 156, x6i, 169, 191, 193, 
201, 213, 214, 217, 221, 225, 226, 
228, 231, 232, 237, 239. 240. 251- 
287, 289, 292. 293, 296, 297, 313, 
317. 323. 327. 331. 332, 333. 340. 
348, 349. 350. 355. 356, 360, 375. 
390. 392, 402. 413. 419. 420. 424. 

428, 430, 435, 439, 440, 442, 443. 
444 . 448, 450. 458. 459 . 4 ot. 464. 
466, 474, 476, 478 
American Centennial March, 275 
Feen, Die, 252 

fiiegende Hollander, Der, 123, 130, 253, 
258, 273 

Frist ist um’^ 250 

^^Trqft ihr das Seh^ im Meere an,** 
256 

Gdtterddmmerung, Die; see Der Ring des 
Nibelungen 

Liebesverbot, Das, 252, 254 
Lohengrin, 74, 123, 126, 131, 243, 253, 
257, 261-265,266, 273, 279, 281, 
284, 309, 332 
prelude, 261, 265, 284 
Bridal Chorus, 265 
prelude to Act III, 265 
Maestri cantori, I; see Die Meistersinger 
Meistersinger, Die, 83, 123, 126, 131, 
217, 261, 265, 267, 270-274, 279, 
281, 387 
overture, 271 
^^Wahn/ WahnP* 273 
March of the Meistersinger, 274 
Dance of the Apprentices, 274 
Preislied, 271, 273 
quintet, 273-274 
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Wagner, Wilhelm Richard — {Continued) 
Parsifal, 252, 254, 256, 258, 261, 266, 
267, 272, 281-285, 350 
prelude, 284 
Good Friday Spell, 284 
Rheingold, Das; see Der Ring des 
Nibelungen 

Rienzi, 214, 241, 248, 251-254, 255, 
257, 273, 281, 332 
overture, 252 
finale. Act I, 253 
Prayer, 252 

Ring des Nibelungen, Der, 83, 201, 229, 
253» 254, 258, 261, 264, 265, 266, 
272, 274-281, 317, 420 
Das Rheingold, 266, 275, 276, 277, 
279, 280 
prelude, 279 
^^Weiaf Wager 276 
Die Walkure, 257, 266, 275, 276, 
279-280, 396 

Siegfried, 266, 275, 276, 280, 281 
Die Gotterddmmerung, 266, 275, 276, 
277,279,280 

Siegfried; see Der Ring des Nibelungen 
Tannhduser, 52, 123, 126, 243, 253, 
257-261, 262, 267, 271, 272, 273, 
281, 332 

overture, 257—258, 272 
Venusberg music, 257 
bacchanale, 258 
Hymn to Venus, 258 
“Dich, teure Haile,” 258 
ceremonial march, 258 
“R/zCiP ich umherf* 258 
Pilgrims’ Chorus, 257, 258 
Elisabeth’s Prayer, 258 
“O du mein holder Abendsternf^ 258 
Tristan und Isolde, 83, 257, 258, 265, 
266-270, 272, 273, 274, 279, 281, 
387, 461 

prelude, 268, 273 
Liebesnacht, 268 
Liebestod, 268 

Walkure, Die; see Der Ring des Nibe^ 
lungen 
writings 

junge Siegfried, Der, 266 
Oper und Drama, 240, 264 
Siegfrieds Tod, 265, 266 
Wahnfried (Bayreuth), 275, 282 
Wald, Der (Smyth), 453 
Waldmann, Maria, 379 
Waidstein, Count Ferdinand von (i 762- 
1823), 109 ^ 

Wales, Frederick Lewis, Prince of (i 707- 

1750, 43 

Walker, Edyth (1870- ), 132, 169, 175, 
380, 391 

Walkure, Die; see Wagner: Der Ring des 
Nibelungen 


Wallack’s Theater (New York), 400, 401 
Wallenstein, Alfred (1898- ). 102 

Walpole, Horace, Earl of Orford (1717- 

1797). 73 

Walpole, Robert, Earl of Orford (1676- 

i745)>4i 

Walsh, John (?-i736), 36, 37, 43 
Walter, Bruno (1876- ), 98, 112, 129 

Wamery, Edmond (1876- ), 443 
Warren, Leonard, 76, 380 
Washington, George (1732—1799), 471 
Washington, Martha (1731-1802), 471 
Wassertrdger, Der; see Cherubini: Les 
Deux Journees 

Water Carrier, The; see Cherubini: Les 
Deux Journees 

Weber, Carl Maria von (1786-1826), 
97, 109, 1 15, 118-130, 132, 151, 

152, 153, 154, i 55 > 184, 193. 

i94> 195, 208, 215, 216, 232, 233, 
252, 255, 264, 355, 410 
Abu Hasson, 1 20 
Concertstiick, 121 

Euryanthe, 124-126, 129, 130, 156- 


I 57 » 241 

overture, 126 

Freischutz, Der, 118, 120-124, 125, 
126, 128, 129-130, 159, 193, 215, 
255> 264, 445 


overture, 12 1, 123 
Hunting Chorus, 123 
*’^Leise, leise^ 123 
^^Durch die W'dlderN 123 
Kampf und Sieg, no 
Oberon, or The Elf King^s Oath, 126-128 
overture, 128 

“Ocean, thou mighty monster,” 128 
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